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The  Cavalry  Division. 

The  army  corps  of  recent  times  have  not  remained  the  only  great 
bodies  of  troops  employed  in  independent  operations.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief has  to  reckon  hoth  with  army  corps  and  cavalry 
divisions.  These  latter,  which  in  earlier  times  were  only  formed 
for  actual  war,  are  now  also  permanently  organised  in  times  of 
peace,  or,  at  all  events,  temporarily  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
manoeuvres.  There  is  no  natural  numerical  measure  of  what  the 
strength  of  a  cavalry  division  should  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  army 
corps.  Its  strength  is  always  the  result  of  various  conditions  of 
organisation  and  of  theoretical  speculation.  It  is,  like  the  cavalry 
division  itself,  a  kind  of  artificial  product. 

The  decisive  moment  in  a  cavalry  engagement  is  the  short  shock 
at  full  gallop,  when  mere  chance  plays  a  great  part.  The  cavalry 
must,  accordingly,  be  quick  at  turning  to  advantage  all  the  inci- 
dents of  the  combat ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  at  counteracting 
unfavourable  circumstances.  The  cavalry  is  accordingly  divided 
into  bodies  ifreffen),  which  engage,  each  supported  by  the  other. 
And  in  this  it  is  believed  to  have  been  discovered  that  thre& 
bodies,  viz.  a  charging,  a  manoeuvring  or  supporting  body,  and  a 
body  in  reserve  (ein  Stoss-ein  Manovrir-oder  Unterstutzungs-und 
ein  Bereitscfaafts-Treffen)  is  the  best  measure.  A  single  regiment 
of  four  squadrons  is  too  small  to  possess  the  requisite  weight, 
and  three  are  difficult  to  handle.  It  has  accordingly  been  decided 
to  abide  by  the  present  arrangement ;  namely,  to  let  these  treffen 
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consist  of  brigades  of  two  regiments,  each  comprising  four,  or, 
altogether,  eight  squadrons.  The  bodies  must  all  be  of  equal 
strength,  because  it  is  impossible  to  determine  beforehand  which 
shall  be  used  for  the  charge,  which  for  manoBavring  and  supporting 
the  other,  and  which  must  finally  be  held  in  readiness  to  decide 
the  engagement  or  to  neutralise  a  reverse.  It  is  at  once  the 
essence  and  the  advantage  of  the  three  ireffen  tactics,  which  are 
adopted  by  our  cavalry,  that  no  one  need  scruple  to  employ  each 
treffen  in  the  role  properly  assigned  to  another.  Greater  freedom 
is  thus  gained  in  turning  favourable  moments  to  account.  As  a 
rule  the  first  treffen  is  the  charge  treffen^  the  second  the 
manoeuvre  treffen.  But  frequently  it  will  be  seen  to  be  directly 
advantageous  to  manoeuvre  with  the  first  and  to  charge  with  the 
second,  in  order  to  conceal  from  the  enemy  the  direction  from 
which  the  latter  comes.  The  third  treffen  will  always  retain  its 
original  r6le^  namely,  to  finish  off  the  attack,  or,  in  case  of  reverse 
to  serve  as  a  last  support. 

The  attachment  of  some  artillery  to  the  cavalry  divisions,  which  in 
modem  times  has  been  rendered  absolutely  necessary  owing  to  inter- 
national usage,  is  always  advantageous,  not  merely  occasionally  for 
opening  for  the  cavalry  passes  occupied  by  the  enemy,  but  also  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  charge  by  the  surprise  of  fire. 

The  cavalry  divisions  consist  accordingly  of  three  treffen  of  eight 
squadrons  each,  and  of  one  or  two  batteries  of  horse-artillery. 

The  army  corps,  the  infantry  and  cavalry  divisions  are  important 
units  of  troops  for  military  operations  on  a  large  scale.     In  earlier 
times  it  was  universally  believed  that  the  army  needed,  in  addition,  an 
•artillery  reserve.   In  great  decisive  battles  this  reserve  played  about 
the  same  r6le  for  the  field-marshal  as  the  corps  artillery  in  our  day 
does  for  the  general  in  command  of  an  army  corps.    Besides,  its  em- 
ployment was  limited  to  one  or  two  days  in  a  whole  campaign,  and 
the  trouble  of  dragging  such  a  cumbersome  mass  of  guns  behind 
the  army  was  not  found  to  be  worth  the  labour.     Besides,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief can,  during  the  battle,  form  a  large  line  of  artillery, 
at  will,  of  the  corps  artillery  of  several  army  corps.  If  they  have  been 
planted  behind  the  front,  to  support  a  final  charge,  the  employ- 
ment of  their  corps  artillery,  as  a  reserve  of  guns,  is  the  sole  means 
of  making  use  of  the  abundant  and  still  available  supply  of  artillery* 
The  other  divisions  in  the  army  are  of  less  importance.     Whether 
the  infantry  division  falls  into  two  brigades  of  six  and  four  regi- 
ments, each  three  battalions  strong,  or  only  into  three  regiments,  eaoh 
consisting  of  four  battalions,  does  not  make  any  very  material 
difference.    To  me  the  latter  seems  to  be  the  more  practical ;  peaoe 
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isoQsiderations  necessitate,  in  Germany,  the  arrangement  at  present 
obtaining. 

It  mighty  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  discover  the  natural  size  of 
the  smallest  units  of  troops.  In  the  case  of  the  infantry,  it  has 
J>een  hitherto  considered  right  to  adopt  such  a  measure  of 
numbers  as  a  man  could  under  any  given  circumstances  control 
by  his  voice.  It  thus  appeared  that  a  battalion  of  1,000  men 
was  the  smallest  available.  The  company  was  regarded  as  an 
indefinite  body,  formed  for  purposes  of  training  merely,  and  for 
small  administrative  matters,  and  not  for  action.  We  may  regard 
this  point  also  as  of  paramount  importance ;  namely,  what  body  of 
-troops  can  show  itself  en  masse  on  the  field  without  running  the 
risk  of  being  immediately  annihilated  by  fire.  As  a  rule  it  is 
-allowed  that  the  battalion  offers  too  large  a  mark,  and  that  it  must, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  it  comes  within  the  range  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
be  split  up  into  its  companies.  And  thus  it  is  seen  that,  strictly 
:8peaking,  the  battalion  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  smallest  / 
unit  of  infantry ;  the  company  of  250  men  has  now  come  to  be  ^ 
regarded  as  such.  But  the  number  of  companies  in  an  army  corps 
is  too  large.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  100  companies — at  all 
events  much  more  difiScult  than  with  twenty-five  battalions.  Even 
the  colonel  commanding  the  regiment,  were  the  battalions  to  be 
dispensed  with,  would  experience  the  difficulty  of  having  to  control 
I  twelve  distinct  companies.  It  is  accordingly  practicable  to  retain 
the  battalions,  and  to  regard  them  still  as  the  unit,  although  it 
-will  be  plain  to  everyone  that  they  are  really  only  there  for  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  the  command  and  the  movements  of  great 
masses. 

In  the  case  of  the  cavalry,  the  squadron  of  about  160  troopers 
is  the  smallest  unit,  a  number  based  upon  experience  ;  160  horses 
and  the  same  number  of  riders  can  be  rapidly  inspected  in  the 
-smallest  detail  by  a  single  commander. 

About  the  same  number  is  here  adopted  as  that  which  the 
-country  farmer  in  North  Germany  considers  feasible  to  keep  on  a 
single  farm.  If  his  business  increases  so  that  more  than  150  men 
and  a  like  number  of  horses  and  plough- oxen  become  necessary, 
•they  are  distributed  among  outlying  farms. 

In  like  manner  the  strength  of  the  battery  of  six  guns  has,  by 
.practical  experience,  been  discovered  to  be  the  proper  indivisible 
unit  for  the  artillery;  whilst  in  old  times  the  strength  varied  between 
six  and  twelve  guns,  and  in  still  earlier  times — ^for  instance, 
•during  the  Seven  Tears  War — the  batteries  were  made  up  by  the 
'**  park  "  to  any  required  strength. 
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Battalions  of  1,000  men,  squadrons  of  150  horse,  and  batteries  of 
six  guns  form,  accordingly,  in  Germany,  the  smallest  bodies  of 
troops ;  the  army  corps  with  its  two  divisions,  a  Jager  battalion,  and 
the  corps  artillery,  numbers  25,000  infantry,  1,200  horse,  and 
84  to  96  guns.  If  the  staff  and  the  engineers  and  gunners  are 
reckoned,  we  may  in  round  numbers,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
set  down  the  whole  army  corps  at  80,000  men  of  all  arms.* 

The  cavalry  division  of  three  brigades  of  eight  squadrons  each 
and  two  horse  batteries  numbers  8,600  horsemen,  with  twelve 
guns. 

In  the  case  of  troops  that  do  not  belong  to  the  *'  field  "  army, 
it  is  permissible  to  organise  the  larger  corps  for  active  service  as 
they  are  wanted.  For  the  first  reserve,  the  great  bodies,  such  as 
the  active  army  has,  are  most  suitable;  they  are  formed  into 
divisions,  or,  it  may  be,  into  army  corps.  In  the  case  of  garrison 
troops,  this  will  be  only  practicable  where  a  considerable  number  are 
employed  upon  the  same  duty ;  as,  for  instance,  the  guarding  of  a 
district,  a  great  centre,  a  fortress,  a  coast,  &c.  It  will,  moreover, 
be  advisable  to  give  the  smaller  bodies  an  independent  existence^ 
because,  though  combined  in  large  groups,  they  must,  in  actual 
practice,  be  immediately  broken  up  and  detached  from  each  other. 

So  much  for  the  organisation  and  division  of  our  armies. 

The  Officers. 

"  The  soul  of  the  Prussian  army  is  in  its  officers."  This  saying 
of  Biichel  may,  at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  have  been  mocked  at 
on  account  of  its  somewhat  ludicrous  form.  But  its  sense  is 
excellent.  The  corps  of  officers  speaks  for  the  condition  of  the 
whole  army.  There  is  here  repeated  what  is  universally  ob- 
served in  political  life.  So  long  as  the  educated,  leading  classes 
maintain  their  position,  the  people  remains  serviceable  and  strong. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  decay  of  the  ruling  classes  of  society  entails 
the  decay  of  the  whole  nation,  except  it  be  that  a  great  social 
revolution  abolishes  the  former,  and  replaces  them  by  others ;  this 
may  for  a  time  cause  a  check,  but  never  affords  a  permanent  remedy. 
In  the  fate  of  the  Turks  of  the  present  day,  we  may  perceive  what 
lot  is  in  store  for  an  honourable,  proud,  and  religious  people 
when  deprived  of  the  leadership  of  the  upper  classes.  The  best 
possible  troops  under  bad  officers  are  at  best  but  a  very  deficient 
body.  The  corps  of  officers  must  accordingly  be  chosen  from  the 
best  classes  of  the  people,  who  exercise  even  in  ordinary  life  a 

*  The  Appendix  contains  the  normal  constitation  of  the  mobiliaed  army  corps 
and  of  its  column  of  march,  together  with  the  explanation  of  details. 
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natural  authority  over  the  masses.  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
founder  of  the  Prussian  officer-corps,  selected  it  entirely  from  the 
hereditary  nobility,  which  at  that  time  almost  exclusively  repre- 
sented the  educated  part  of  the  nation.  When  this  became 
altered,  the  character  of  the  corps  of  officers  became  changed. 
Though  the  officers  are  even  to-day  chosen  from  the  aristocracy 
of  the  people,  yet  this  means  the  aristocracy  of  education,  which 
has  taken  the  lead  in  social  and  political  life.  An  especial 
value  is,  and  is  rightly,  laid  upon  education,  because  it  is  the 
basis  of  noble  and  moral  qualities.  But  we  ought  not  to  cling 
exclusively  to  scientific  education,  but  pay  also  proper  regard 
to  the  qualities  of  the  heart  and  character.  It  is  required  of  an 
officer  that,  in  the  interest  of  his  service,  he  should  forego  personal 
Advantage,  lucre,  and  prosperity.  Heuce  only  such  fractions  of 
the  population  as  are  not,  by  reason  of  their  vocation,  compelled 
to  prefer  personal  advantage  to  great  and  public  ends,  are  fitting 
persons  to  recruit  the  corps  of  officers.  Sons  are,  by  their  father  s 
example,  here  educated  up  to  the  feeling  of  duty.  Egotism  is 
beyond  all  doubt  the  most  bitter  enemy  of  the  qualities  essential 
to  the  officer-corps,  and  every  occupation  which  is  calculated  to 
increase  the  former  is  an  enemy  of  the  latter.  It  was,  therefore, 
very  practical  to  give  the  officer-corps  the  character  of  a  class, 
«ach  member  of  which  is  socially  the  equal  of  another,  a  class 
having  common  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  common  duties, 
and  of  which  the  whole  body  is  rendered  responsible  for  each 
individual  member.  Thus  the  officer-corps  has  a  certain  character, 
reminding  us  of  the  Orders  in  the  heyday  of  their  existence.  It 
must  appear  as  a  real  chivalry. 

An  ideal  trait  must  be  peculiar  to  its  whole  nature,  otherwise 
it  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  proper  ends.  Let  us  picture  to  our- 
selves in  what  those  consist.  In  the  most  trying  situation  which  is 
possible  in  life — ^namely,  in  the  face  of  death — ^it  is  called  upon  to 
lead  a  mass  of  men,  and  still  preserve  its  influence  over  them. 
To  do  this,  invaluable  qualities  are  demanded,  such  as  cannot, 
in  the  case  of  such  a  large  number  as  compose  the  officer-corps, 
be  innate  in  every  case,  but  which  may  in  great  measure  be  gained 
by  education,  and  especially  by  continuous  intercourse  with  the 
best  men  of  the  nation.  And  this  is  only  rendered  possible  by  the 
institution  of  a  special  class. 

Influence  over  the  soldiers  must  be  gained  in  time  of  peace  by 
a  proper  application  of  the  superior  qualities  of  intellect  and 
<»haracter,  in  training  and  leading  them.  Before  all  else,  this 
must  also  include  care  for  the  well-being  of  the  soldier.    A  decay 
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in  the  ofBcer-corps  and  its  influence  arises,  so  soon  as  officers 
begin  not  to  trouble  themselves  more  about  the  private  soldier 
and  to  confine  themselves  merely  to  giving  orders.  When  their 
authority  over  their  troops  can  only  be  enforced  by  noise«  it  is 
as  a  rule  but  feeble.  The  worse  the  discipline  in  an  army  is,  the 
more  despotic  a  form  it  assumes.  Besides  this  influence  that 
has  been  gained,  example  is  requisite,  and  this  is  more  the  case  in 
time  of  war  than  in  peace.  The  officer  must  not  spare  his  life. 
Merely  in  order  to  urge  on  his  troops,  he  must  frequently 
expose  himself  more  than  the  ends  of  battle  would  otherwise  at 
the  moment  demand.  By  thus  showing  himself  unusually  fearless 
and  self-sacrificing,  he  awakens  noble  impulses  in  the  soldiers 
breast,  for  only  by  these  can  great  deeds  be  done.  To  the 
officer-class  there  is,  accordingly,  due  of  internal  necessity,  a 
more  favoured  position  in  the  state.  Noblesse  oblige.  He  who 
is  accustomed  to  regard  himself  as  belonging  to  a  special  class 
will  also,  in  war,  consider  himself  bound  to  do  something  special. 
But  he  who,  on  the  other  hand,  always  lives  in  an  inferior  and 
subordinate  position,  will  only  in  few  cases  feel  himself  impelled 
to  suddenly  distinguish  himself.  Slaves  are  always  cowards.  But 
the  slavery  of  an  inferior  state  of  life  is  no  less  depressing  than 
any  other.  It  deprives  a  man  of  pride,  which  is  as  indispensable 
to  an  officer  as  is  his  daily  bread,  to  enable  him  under  the  trying 
circumstances  of  active  service  to  show  his  authority. 

The  social  advantages  which  are  conceded  to  his  class  are  a 
profitably  invested  capital.  Even  the  prejudices  which  the  officer 
entertains  sometimes,  in  his  youthful  years,  owing  to  more  honour 
being  paid  to  him  than  to  others  of  his  age,  bring  in  good 
interest  on  the  field  of  battle  to  the  profit  of  the  Fatherland.  His 
duty  is  to  command  and  to  lead,  and  he  must  therefore  feel  what 
he  is,  and  be  proud  of  his  position ;  and  there  is  no  harm  done 
if  he  is  somewhat  more  puffed  up  with  a  sense  of  his  own  impor- 
tance than  would,  under  other  circumstances,  be  absolutely 
necessarv. 

Now,  if  the  officer  must  further  forego  the  acquisition  of  a 
fortune,  or  even  domestic  comfort,  and  risk  the  future  welfare  of 
his  family,  which  is  assured  the  landowner,  the  merchant,  and  the 
tradesman,  it  appears  only  right  and  fair  that  he  should  be  com- 
pensated for  foregoing  these  advantages  by  outward  distinctions. 
And  it  is  just  these  latter  that  most  frequently  earn  for  the  officer 
class  the  envy  of  others,  and  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  these 
are  only  a  just,  or  even  a  modest,  compensation  for  great  sacrifices.. 
Of  no  other  class  is  it  officially  demanded  that  it  shall  be  at  alL 
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times  ready  to  sacrifice  its  life.  The  illastrioas  Decken  eighty 
years  since  expressed  himself  in  very  clear  langaage  upon  the 
position  of  the  officer-corps  in  the  State. 

''Egotism  has  passed  from  individaals  into  whole  classes,"  says 
he ;  ''  one  class  esteems  another  only  in  proportion  to  the  advan- 
tages which  it  can  derive  from  it,  or  only  in  so  far  as  it  recognizes 
in  the  other  a  similarity  of  character  and  an  immediate  common 
struggle  towards  one  and  the  same  end.  The  sovereign  in  a  mon-* 
archical  state  favours  the  nobility  because  he  can  depend  upon  its 
immediate  support.  In  a  commercial  country,  the  merchant  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and,  after  his  own  vocation,  he  considers 
navigation  to  be  the  most  honourable  trade.  Personal  interest, 
shaped  according  to  various  needs,  is  the  measure  of  the  value 
the  business  and  dealings  of  one  class  have  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

''The  literary  man  loathes  war,  because  the  muses  take  to  flight 
on  hearing  the  din  of  arms.  The  statesman  trembles  when  he 
counts  up  the  enormous  expense  caused  by  the  military  class. 
The  civil  bureaucracy  is  jealous  of  the  power  it  must  surrender  into 
the  hands  of  the  military  authoritieSj  and  often  treats  the  soldiers 
like  citizens  who  belong  to  another  State.  The  moralist  is  vexed  at 
the  gay  life  the  officers  lead,  whilst  the  dandy  envys  him  his  fine 
dress  and  his  sword  ;  and  the  countryman  cannot  pardon  the  soldier 
for  enlisting  his  sons  and  servants.  But  in  case  it  has  happened 
that  anyone  has  ever  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  our  dis- 
pleasure, we  are  on  the  whole  very  much  inclined  to  remark  all  his 
fiailings,  even  the  most  insignificant,  which  before  would  not 
have  roused  our  attention,  and  to  quite  overlook  ail  his  merits. 
If  we  have  once  taken  a  dislike  to  a  class,  every  occasion  tending 
to  intensify  this  feeling  must  be  regarded  as  a  fresh  tributary  by 
which  the  brook  swells  at  last  into  a  boundless  river.  Now,  when 
in  consequence  of  a  long  peace  the  memories  of  past  services  have 
become  completely  obliterated,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
of  a  war,  the  citizens  take  more  and  more  note  of  the  grievances 
which  are  inseparable  from  an  army,  and  attempt  to  convince  them- 
selves of  the  uselessness  of  this  institution,  adducing  in  support  of 
their  assertions  many  specious  proofs."  The  present  day,  especially 
in  Germany,  is  favourable  in  this  respect  to  the  officer  class. 
Great  and  successful  wars  have  enhanced  its  renown,  and  have 
moderated  the  envy  of  others.  But  there  will  come  again  periods 
of  a  long  peace,  in  which  it  may  again  be  necessary  to  remind  the 
people  that  external  favours  may,  without  harm,  be  extended  to 
the  military,  and  especially  to  the  officer  class,  and  that  they  may 
even  be  profitable.    An  officer  class  of  inferior  social  position  may 
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consiBt  of  excellent,  peaceable,  and  indastrioas  citizens,  but  it  will 
be  poor  in  bold  and  courageous  soldiers.  Without  social  privi- 
leges, the  class  must  of  necessity  soon  sink  down  to  a  very  modest 
niveau ;  for  in  civil  life  it  is  property  that  detern^ines  social  grades, 
and  our  ofiScers  are — thank  God! — in  the  majority  of  cases,  as 
poor  as  church  mice* 

The  officer  should,  moreover,  preserve  his  youthful  vigour  to  a 
comparatively  old  age.  It  is  his  province  to  stake  in  war,  and 
upon  its  uncertain  chances,  woe  and  weal,  life  and  reputation. 
And  for  this  is  essential,  in  addition  to  military  qualities,  a  light 
heart,  that  readily  hopes  and  does  not  look  at  the  black  side  of 
things.  But  this  light-heartedness  will  be  but  with  difficulty  pre- 
served by  anyone  who  has  been  oppressed  by  a  long  life  of  care. 
An  existence  free  from  care — yet  no  more  than  this — should  be 
secured  to  officers  by  the  State  in  its  own  interest.  Officers  who 
secretly  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  and  are  always  looking 
forward  to  the  moment  when,  freed  from  the  burden  of  splendid 
misery^  they  will  be  enabled  to  live  in  some  quiet  nook  on  a  mode- 
rate pension — officers  of  this  description  are  of  no  service  to  the 
army  and  their  country. 

How  can  such  persons  be  animated  by  fresh  and  courageous 
impulses  indispensable  to  a  leader  in  battle  ?  The  preservation  of 
physical  activity  must  also  be  considered.  It  is  not  a  little  that  is 
demanded  of  a  man  and  father  of  a  family  of  fifty  to  sixty  years  of 
age,  when  he  is  required  to  dash  fearlessly  in  the  teeth  of 
the  enemy's  guns,  at  the  head  of  his  squadrons^  and  ride  furiously 
over  hedge  and  ditch.  Let  anyone  demand  this  of  one  of  our  sleek 
merchants,  of  a  comfortable  squire,  of  manufacturers  and  private 
gentlemen,  of  a  like  age,  and  we  shall  find  there  will  be  only  very 
few  that  will  not  refuse  this  demand  upon  them  as  being  an  act  of 
madness,  quite  ill-suited  to  their  years. 

A  portion  of  youth's  dashing  recklessness  must  be  preserved  by 
the  officer  until  the  end  of  his  career,  and  he  will  only  be  able  to 
do  this  if  his  position  guarantees  him  some  freedom  from  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  everyday  life.  An  aristocratic  trait  must 
pervade  his  whole  nature. 

If  the  Fatherland  secures  its  officers  an  honoured  and  self- 
sufficient  position,  it  obeys  the  dictates  of  shrewdness  and  self- 
preservation.  More  depends  upon  the  energy  and  excellence  of 
this  class  than  of  any  other;  to  wit,  the  honour  and  liberty  of  the 
whole  nation. 

Important  for  all  great  European  armies  of  the  present  is,  alsOp 
the  class  of  Reserve  officers,  who  only  leave  their  civil  occupations 
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when  war  summons  them  to  the  standard,  or  when  manceavres 
require  their  co-operation.  The  name  is  different  in  the  various 
armies.     The  essential  point  remains  the  same* 

No  State  is  su£Boiently  wealthy  to  he  able  to  afiford  a  corps 
composed  exclusively  of  officers  of  the  line,  of  such  numbers  as  to 
suffice,  in  time  of  war,  for  the  whole  army  when  increased  to  twice 
and  thrice  its  strength  by  mobilisation.  In  Germany  we  should 
meet  with  this  difficulty,  that  the  barriers  of  the  professions  and 
islasses  which  are  suited  for  supplying  the  material  for  our  corps  of 
officers  would  have  to  be  broken  through. 

Not  even  the  active  army  proper  can  be  entirely  commanded  by 
officers  of  the  Line.  The  formation  of  the  many  new  staffs  that  a 
state  of  mobilisation  renders  necessary,  almost  exclusively  absorbs 
the  real  active  officers.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  many  companies 
of  the  line  being  in  the  hands  of  officers  of  the  Reserve  immediately 
after  the  first  bloody  battles.  At  the  end  of  the  war  1870-1871, 
oven  lance-sergeants  (vice-feldwebel)^  in  many  cases,  took  the 
command  of  companies.  In  December  1870  we  find  a  Bavarian 
infantry  division  so  reduced  by  severe  losses  that  it  only  possessed 
in  the  front  a  single  captain  of  the  Line.  } 

Involuntarily  we  ask  ourselves  what  would  have  ensued  had  the 
war  dragged  on  through  one  or  two  years  more.  We  are  led  to 
the  conviction  that,  given  a  state  of  similar  circumstances  in  the 
future,  a  moment  must  come  in  which  only  the  higher  commands 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  the  hands  of  active  or  regular  officers,  whilst 
the  lower  will  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the 
Beserve  and  the  Landwehr. 

But,  in  the  course  of  a  great  war,  it  may  very  well  be  that  the 
necessity  arrives  for  the  formation  of  new  bodies  of  troops,  in 
order  to  replace  losses  or  to  counterbalance  'the  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  The  supply  of  line  officers  will  have  been  long  since  ex* 
hansted  before  such  a  crisis  is  reached.  Only  the  Beserve  can  pos- 
fdbly  supply  the  leaders.  Upon  the  capacity  of  this  class  depends, 
then,  the  eventual  success,  for  only  he  who  has  good  leaders  finds 
also  good  soldiers. 

The  importance  of  this  institution  cannot,  therefore,  be  called 
in  question.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  conviction  that  this 
is  the  case  should  be  yet  more  widely  spread. 

It  is  not  everyone  who  has  the  inclination  and  talent  for  being 
a  professional  officer  in  time  of  peace.  Every  capable  man  belong- 
ing to  good  society  should,  however,  conceive  it  to  be  his  duty  so 
to  prepare  himself  as  to  be  able,  when  necessity  demands,  to  enter 
the  army  as  a  substitute  when  professional  officers  are  wanting. 
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In  time  of  war  all  the  conditioDs  of  service  are  simpler.  The  datie» 
of  the  active  officer  can  certainly,  with  few  exceptionsy  he  under- 
taken hy  every  educated  man  who  is  healthy  and  strong,  provided 
he  has  only  a  firm  will.  And  this  he  will  have,  if  he  only  estimate 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  aright.  The  attainment  of  an  offioer'9 
commission  in  the  Beserve  must  not  he  regarded  as  an  act  which 
must  take  place  honoris  causa.  The  practical  importance  of  the 
step,  and  the  ideal  value  of  it  as  well,  deserve  to  be  especially 
insisted  upon. 

Even  in  time  of  peace,  the  officers  of  the  Beserve  have  important 
duties  to  perform.  They  stand  with  one  foot  in  the  military 
system,  of  the  material  working  of  which  they  understand  much  moro 
than  the  private  soldier,  and  with  the  other  foot  among  the  people. 
On  this  account  they  are  especially  capable  of  extending  and  keep- 
ing alive  iu  wider  spheres  attachment  to,  and  understanding  for,  the 
profession  of  arms.  They  can  be  energetic  representatives  of  all 
the  interests  of  the  army. 

Germany  possesses^  beyond  all  doubt,  the  best  material  for  an 
extensive  and  efficient  body  of  Beserve  officers.  It  has,  moreover, 
good  tradition  in  its  favour.  Strictly  speaking,  everyone  in  Oer* 
many  passes  through  a  period  of  life  when  be  would  like  to  be  a 
soldier.  The  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the  lawyer,  the  official^  and 
so  on,  all  of  whom,  owiug  to  circumstances,  have  been  launched 
into  other  careers,  endeavour,  at  all  events  in  the  Beserve  and. 
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Landwehr,  to  satisfy  their  old  cravings.  With  passion  they  throw 
themselves,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  noble  handicraft  of  arms* 
It  is  a  real  blessing  for  the  Fatherland  that  such  is  the  case.  If  it 
is  decreed  that  some  day  it  shall  be  opposed  to  several  enemies  in 
one  gigantic  struggle,  it  will  find  its  safety  in  this  fact,  that  it  will 
not  lack  genuine  active  officers.  It  will  be  continually  enabled  to 
put  firesh  troops  in  the  field,  whilst  its  enemies  will  only  be  able 
to  drum  together  masses  of  men. 

It  may  appear  unjust  that  we  do  not  demand  like  privileges  and 
provision  for  the  under-officers  and  the  soldiers  as  for  the  officer. 
But  there  is  a  material  difierence  here,  namelyj  that  they  only  tem- 
porarily belong  to  the  army.  Their  military  profession  is  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  officer,  their  sole  worldly  goods.  Besides  this^ 
they  perform  their  duties  in  early  years,  when  care  is,  at  present^ 
far  removed.  The  hope  of  gain  and  a  future  free  from  care 
beckons  to  the  soldier  in  civil  life,  after  he  has  discharged  his  short 
period  of  service  with  the  colours.  The  under-officer  counts  upon 
the  prospect  of  gaining  a  permanent  situation  through  his  service  in 
the  army,  a  prospect  that  otherwise  would  have  been  closed  to  him*. 
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Plentiful  provision  will  also  certainly  be  advantageous  to  the 
rank  and  file.  The  private  soldier  must  not  suffer  want,  and  must 
not>  in  comparing  his  lot  with  that  of  his  equals  in  civil  life,  draw 
a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  himself.  Contentment  is  no  unim- 
portant factor  in  the  internal  efficiency  of  an  army.  It  results  from 
a  proper  proportion  of  work  and  comfort.  Spoiled  Pretorians  will 
do  their  duty  as  badly  as  overworked  and  hungry  troops.  Pride 
in  his  rank,  pleasure  in  and  attachment  to  the  cause  he  serves^ 
must  also  come  to  the  soldier,  from  the  way  in  which  he  is  main- 
tained and  treated. 

Before  all,  he  must  know  that,  in  case  of  being  wounded  and 
taken  ill,  he  will  not  be  abandoned  to  distress,  and  that  his  rela- 
tionsy  whose  bread-winner  he  has  been,  will  be  provided  for,  should 
he  die  on  service.  Thereout  there  springs  a  feeling  of  security^ 
productive  of  courage  and  vigour. 

In  the  army,  under-officers  and  soldiers  change  after  short  periods. 
The  officer-corps  alone  forms  the  nucleus.  It  hands  down  tradi- 
tions. Through  its  hands  passes,  year  by  year,  a  new  class  of 
recruits.  The  whole  nation  in  arms  is  subordinated  to  its  in- 
fluence. The  alterations  that  great  thinkers  and  great  eras  have 
wrought  in  the  army  can  only  be  passed  on  to  future  generations 
through  the  medium  of  the  officers.  As  the  officers  so  the  army. 
More  true  to-day  than  when  it  was  spoken  is  Biiohel's  saying,. 
*'  The  spirit  animating  the  officer-corps  is  the  spirit  of  the  army." 

II. — Of  the  Command  of  the  Armies. 

1 . — Generalship. 

All  that  is  to  be  said  about  the  command  of  the  armies  and  of 
generalship,  might  consistently  follow  a  discussion  of  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  army  and  the  battle.  But  as  much  of  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  what  has  been  already  urged  touching  the  officer- 
corps,  its  place  shall  be  here. 

History  gives  us  a  great  idea  of  the  importance  of  generalship. 
We  see  the  Macedonians  victorious  over  enemies  of  tenfold  their 
strength,  and  do  not  doubt  that  they  would  have  succumbed,  had 
another  than  Alexander  been  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Hannibal 
taught  the  Carthaginians  for  a  certain  period  to  vanquish  the 
first  military  people  in  the  world.  Only  a  Gsssar's  genius  could 
triumph  at  Alesia,  Pharsalia,  and  Alexandria.  Frederick  withstood 
the  world,  even  when  the  trained  soldiers,  with  which  he  first  took. 
the  field,  had  long  since  lain  dead  on  the  battle-fields,  or  were 
lying  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  all 
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he  could  possibly  summon  round  his  hard-pressed  standards.  The 
French  of  Bossbach  marched  victorious  through  Europe,  when  led 
by  a  Napoleon.  Great  generals  can  even  surround  the  arms  of 
subjugated  and  decaying  nations  with  a  fresh  halo  of  glory,  as  is 
proved  by  the  instance  of  Aristomenes,  Belisarius,  Narses,  and 
Aedus.  Even  the  decaying  Persian  power,  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  undertook  great  wars  of  conquest,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Delhi,  when  Nadir  Schah  had  raised  himself  up  to  be  its 
ruler. 

With  the  death  or  retirement  of  a  great  general  the  warlike 
renown  of  his  country  often  departed.  When  Alcibiades  no  longer 
led  the  Athenians,  their  armies  were  annihilated.  Carthage  was 
soon  doomed  after  Hannibal  had  left  it  without  assistance.  The 
hordes  of  the  Mongolian  world-devourers  were  easily  overcome 
when  no  longer  led  by  Ghenghis  Khan  and  Timurlenk ;  and  the 
terror  of  the  Turkish  arms  became  extinct  with  the  line  of  the 
Great  Sultans.  When  Turenne  died,  in  the  middle  of  a  successful 
campaign^  his  successors  were  within  an  ace  of  a  total  defeat,  and, 
as  it  was,  they  were  only  able  to  save  the  army  that  had  until  then 
been  victorious,  by  retreating  across  the  Rhine.  ^*  Surprise  is 
felt,"  wrote  Frederick  the  Great,  in  his  history  of  his  times,  "  that 
the  close  of  Charles  YI.'s  reign  is  found  to  be  so  much  below  its 
glorious  beginning.  The  cause  of  this  must  be  sought  solely  in 
the  death  of  Prince  Eugene.  After  the  death  of  this  great  man 
no  one  was  found  to  replace  him.''  Still  more  striking  is  it  to 
perceive  how,  in  1813  and  1814,  the  French  were,  almost  without 
exception,  defeated  where  Napoleon  was  not  present;  but,  as  a 
rule,  were  victorious  so  soon  as  the  Emperor  was  again  at  their 
head. 

After  these  historical  experiences,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at 
the  conviction  that  but  little  depended  upon  the  nature  of  the 
army,  but  that  everything  depended  upon  the  genius  of  the  general. 
As  a  fact,  even  in  these  days,  the  ability  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  condition  of  victory. 
In  the  wars  of  the  future,  too,  the  power  of  a  man  of  genius  will 
always  make  itself  felt.  Yet  things  have  altered  in  comparison 
with  earlier  times.  In  our  day,  special  qualities  are  indispensable, 
in  order  that  the  ladder  of  the  military  hierarchy  may  be  ascended 
up  to  the  height  where  the  eminent  talents  of  a  strategist  first 
become  of  value  and  are  perceived.  We  are  right  in  saying  that 
it  is  character  that  makes  the  general.  But  strong  characters  are 
wont  to  display  themselves  in  a  manner  that  is  more  disadvan- 
tageous than  profitable  to  their  advancement  in   time  of  peace* 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  French  Bevolution,  Bonaparte  and  Gamot 
would  in  all  probability  have  ended  as  lieutenant-colonels  or 
colonels*  And  Frederick  the  Great  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  had 
he  not  been  bom  a  prince,  have  retired  as  lieutenant.  Adolpb 
Schmidt  proves,  in  an  historical  parallel,  that  even  the  Crown 
Prince  Frederick,  had  his  father  caused  him  to  be  executed 
after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  in  1729>  would  most 
certainly  have  been  held  to  have  been  an  obstinate,  malicious^ 
*' effeminate "  or  weak-minded  good-for-nothing,  who  never  did 
anything  for  love  of  it,  had  no  turn  for  anything,  and  was  of  no 
use — ^in  short,  was  in  everything  the  reverse  of  his  wise  and  pious 
father. 

Great  generals  could,  accordingly,  only  rise  up  independently  of 
the  circumstances  which  surrounded  them,  so  long  as  the  armies 
were  more  or  less  free  levies  of  the  people,  and  original  natural 
tendencies  prevailed  in  all  appertaining  to  them.  Under  such 
circumstances,  energy  and  personal  influence  find  the  widest  sphere 
of  action.  It  disappears  in  a  settled  and  orderly  state  of  civilisa- 
tion. Nadir  Schah  would,  in  our  Germany  of.  the  present  day,  be 
undergoing  penal  servitude,  for  he  began  his  career  as  a  brigand- 
captain. 

The  excellence  of  the  troops  now  stands  in  a  more  intimate 
relation  to  the  excellence  of  their  generals  than  was  the  case  in 
former  days.  Only  where  a  healthy  state  of  things  prevails  in  an 
army,  are  good  generals  to  be  found  at  the  head  of  it.  The  way 
of  these  latter  is  barred  so  soon  as  favouritism,  clique,  and  partisan- 
ship enter,  or  subservience  is  more  highly  esteemed  than  sincerity 
and  force  of  conviction. 

The  legend  of  the  brave  armies  which  were  only  defeated 
because  they  possessed  incompetent  leaders,  is  capable  in  these 
days  of  being  greatly  restricted.  How  is  it  possible  for  bad 
generals  to  train  good  troops  ?  or  how,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
those  men,  who  have  known  how  to  drill  and  form  an  effitsient 
army  in  time  of  peace,  fail  in  time  of  war  7  Genius  makes  an 
exception,  in  so  far  that  it  knows  how  to  compass  great  achieve- 
ments with  means  that  are  insufficient  for  other  mortals.  But,  as 
a  rule,  good  armies  and  good  generalship  may  be  regarded  as 
inseparables. 

We  mast  accordingly  not  merely  examine  what  qualities  a  man 
needs  in  these  days  in  order  to  achieve  great  things  as  a  general, 
but  also  what  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  in  an  army  in  order  to 
render  it  possible  for  great  soldiers  to  rise  up. 

The  general  must,  in  hours  of  danger,  sway  the  masses  to  per- 
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form  his  will.  He  must,  therefore,  be  born  more  to  rule  men  than 
to  please  them.  Those  who  have  been  bom  to  rale  are  also  great 
soldiers;  and  it  is  easy  to  conoeive  that  the  greatest  military 
leaders  must  be  looked  for  on  thrones. 

Sway  over  others  is  before  all  else  founded  upon  the  will.  It 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  boys  at  play,  how  that  the  one  who  knows 
how  to  give  the  most  definite  expression  to  his  will  leads  the  whole 
band.  Some  of  his  fellows  give  in  to  him  for  convenience  sake, 
others  out  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  their  own  strength.  In 
later  life  the  same  thing  is  repeated.  A  demand  made  with 
•determination  seldom  meets  with  opposition.  Such  a  claim  has 
something  impressive  in  it,  and  the  great  masses  of  mankind  must 
be  impressed  if  they  are  to  obey.  They  thereby  attain  a  sense  of 
personal  security.    This  enhances  their  courage  and  capacity. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  strong  will  apart  from  self- 
confidence.  This  latter  again  presupposes  a  certain  onesidedness. 
And  this  advantages  the  soldier.  Highly  intellectual  natures 
readily  adopt  a  universal  theory,  which  is  prejudicial  to  successes 
within  the  narrow  sphere  of  active  service.  They  penetrate  too 
'deeply,  as  a  rule,  into  the  true  nature  of  things,  and  discern  more 
sharply  than  others  risks  and  dangers.  Then  follows  doubt,  that 
destroyer  of  self-confidence,  and  that  arch-foe  of  all  success.  In 
the  many-headed  council  of  war,  held  on  the  6th  October  1806  in 
the  Prussian  head-quarters  at  Erfurt,  Schamhorst  delivered  that 
memorable  saying,  that  in  war  it  matters  not  so  much  what  is  done, 
as  that  what  is  done  is  done  with  proper  unity  and  strength.  His 
warning  was  not  attended  to,  and,  although  there  was  there  no  lack 
of  shrewd  heads,  only  paltry  measures  were  adopted.  Clever  men 
usually  look  too  much  about  them  for  the  besi  method,  and  fail  to 
see  that  the  chief  matter  of  all  is  to  adopt  betimes  a  practical 
method.  How  intelligence,  which  in  time  of  peace  enjoys  the 
greatest  consideration,  decreases  in  value  in  times  of  war,  when 
opposed  to  will,  is  seen  in  the  result  of  almost  every  council  of 
war.*  Certain  it  is  that  where  experienced  and  shrewd  men  meet 
together,  the  highest  order  of  intelligence  is  collected.  Tet 
Frederick  was  right  in  preremptorily  forbidding  his  generals  to 
hold  a  council  of  war.  That  clever  discemer  of  men  knew  full 
well  that  the  only  result  ever  thereby  attained  is  a  majority  for  the 

*  In  time  of  peace,  when  the  wiU  and  courage  are  subjected  to  the  responsibility 
of  fewer  trials  than  in  time  of  war,  the  worth  of  an  officer  is,  as  a  rale,  ezclnsiTely 
determined  by  his  intelligence,  whilst  this  last  guarantees  success  in  war  to  a  far 
less  degree.  Hence  the  frequent  disappointments  in  the  persons  of  generals  who 
haye  in  peace  time  been  prematurely  promised  a  great  future,  and  upon  whom  sure 
hopes  haTe  been  xmwarrantably  based. 
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^'  timid  party."  The  intelligence  concentrated  in  a  council  of  war 
is  wont  to  be  productive  of  no  other  advantage  but  this — that  there 
all  the  weak  points  of  an  army  are  carefully  brought  out,  and 
proofs  adduced  to  show  how  dangerous  all  action  in  the  field  is. 
By  this,  the  will  of  the  general  becomes  only  still  more  disquieted 
and  weakened,  and  a  **  council  of  war  "  has  become  an  ominous 
word,  the  sound  of  which,  as  a  rule,  is  equivalent  to  capitulation 
-or  defeat.  It  is  always  born  of  the  presentiment  of  approaching 
disaster,  and  of  the  wish  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  share  the 
•responsibility  with  others.  It  is  not  clever  men  that  are  as  much 
needed,  as  men  of  strong  will,  full  of  self-confidence. 

A  strong  will  is,  indeed,  a  proud  possession,  but  yet  not  a  very 
/agreeable  one.  It  entails  upon  its  possessor  an  unusually  great 
amount  of  responsibility. 

The  courage  of  responsibility,  and  the  wish  to  bear  it,  are 
necessary  to  a  general,  but  are  rare  gifts.  Very  many  men  dash 
thoughtlessly  into  the  gravest  perils,  when  another  has  to  bear 
the  responsibility  for  them;  but  they  are  irresolute  when  they 
have  to  undertake  it  themselves.  To  draw  this  responsibility  upon 
their  shoulders  may,  in  an  unfortunate  case,  be  equivalent  to 
loading  themselves  with  blame.  The  great  men  in  war  behave  like 
-children  who,  when  they  have  done  any  mischief,  are  the  first  to 
exclaim,  **  That  is  your  doing  I  "  When  their  eye  scans  the  field 
of  corpses,  there  is  no  consciousness  that  is  dearer  to  their  hearts 
than  this,  "  It  is  not  my  fault.^'  It  is  one  of  the  bitter  secrets  of 
human  nature,  that  it  is  more  afraid  of  the  fault  than  of  the  con- 
sequences of  a  misfortune.  The  poet  who  brought  the  accusation 
against  the  heavenly  powers — 

Hit  laut  den  Aimen  schnldig  werden, 
Dan-niiberlaset  Ihr  ilm  der  Poin— 

well  discerned  the  secrets  of  our  hearts.  The  courage  of  respon* 
sibility  is,  all  the  same,  a  glorious  gift  of  Heaven,  by  which  alone 
a  high-placed  general  can  achieve  great  results ;  for,  if  his  expe- 
rience and  intelligence  are  not  sufficient,  he  finds  shrewd  helpers 
to  supply  his  deficiency. 

The  courage  of  responsibility  is  bom  of  a  certain  magnanimity 
which  must  be  inherent  in  the  general,  and  which  ennobles  his 
whole  nature.  It  is  a  feeling  of  superiority  that  raises  him 
above  the  common  herd,  without  making  him  presumptuous. 
It  may  be  innate,  but  may  be  also  generated  in  the  school  of  life. 
Severe  trials  purify  a  well-framed  character.  They  teach  it  to  think 
little  of  earthly  weal  and  woe,  to  gaze  dauntlessly  into  the  face  of 
jpossibility^  to  suffer  fresh  disaster ;  it  teaches  men  to  bear  the  blame 
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of  guilt  when  innooent,  and  to  fall  a  yictim  to  the  damning  sen* 
tenoe  of  the  mob,  and  the  displeasure  and  hatred  of  princes.  A 
versatile  and  thorough  knowledge  may  produce  this  nobleness  of 
soul.  It  certainly  makes  us  perceive  how  shortsighted  at  best 
human  perspicuity  is  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  teaches  that  war 
presents  us  with  no  enigmas  incapable  of  solution,  but  that  the 
employment  of  the  natural  powers  of  the  understanding  is  all 
that  is  needed.  Nowhere,  in  the  whole  system  of  warfare,  is 
there  any  dark  corner  which  the  magician's  art  can  alone  en- 
lighten. Knowledge  enhances  security,  whilst  ignorance  is  the 
beginning  of  a  moral  dissolution.  The  feeling  that  all  that  is 
required  is  to  be  able  to  use  properly  the  materials  given,  and  then, 
at  most,  to  fight  with  misfortune,  steels  self-confidence.  It  tells 
us,  "  What  others  can  do  you  can  do  also,"  and  increases  the 
pleasure  of  ruling  and  leading. 

Now  whether  this  nobleness  of  soul  be  a  natural  talent,  or 
whether  it  be  acquired  by  education  or  in  the  school  of  experience, 
it  is  that  quality  that  soldiers  most  highly  esteem  in  their  general. 
It  is  a  guarantee  against  the  unwelcome  effects  upon  them  of  danger 
and  disaster.  It  gives  that  calm  tranquillity  upon  which  excitement 
breaks  as  upon  a  rock  in  the  sea;  it  produces  an  even  balance 
of  mind,  from  which  a  comforting  effect,  like  an  electric  current^ 
spreads  over  the  whole  army. 

''  A  strong  mind  is  not  such  as  alone  is  capable  of  strong  emo- 
tions,  but  such  as  preserves  its  equilibrium  when  worked  upon  by 
strong  emotions,  so  that,  in  spite  of  all  storms  in  the  breast,  the 
understanding  and  conviction  keep  their  place,  like  the  needle  of 
the  compass  on  the  tempest-tossed  ship." 

Courage  of  responsibility  and  nobleness  of  temperament  are 
more  necessary  to  the  generals  of  our  times  than  they  ever  were. 
The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  increasing  dimensions  of  the  armies, 
and  in  their  constant  independence  of  each  other  on  the  battle- 
field. The  uncertainty  of  subordinate  commanders  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  increased,  because  it  is  more  and  more  difficult  for  them, 
from  their  point  of  view^  to  oversee  the  state  of  the  whole  opera- 
tions. On  the  other  side,  the  possibility  of  the  whole  being 
controlled  from  the  central  command  is  proportionately  diminished. 
The  commander-in-chief  thus  comes  more  frequently  into  the 
position  of  being  obliged  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  events, 
the  course  of  which  he  is  unable  to  control.  Belying  on  uncertain 
news,  or  short  telegraphic  reports,  he  must,  without  being  per- 
sonally able  to  discern  the  position  of  affairs  on  the  spot,  command 
operations  to  be  attempted  which,  perhaps,  after  much  blood  has 
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been  shed,  fail  in  their  object.  He  then  is  made  responsible,  anJ 
upon  him  reproaches  are  showered. 

In  the  Franco-German  war,  such  orders  were  despatched  from 
Versailles  to  Lisaine,  to  the  Loire  and  the  North.  They  were 
snooessful,  but  chance  circumstances  might  have  caused  them  to 
end  in  disaster.  The  general  must  be  aware  that,  even  whilst  de» 
voting  the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  matter,  he  is  playing 
a  dangerous  game,  upon  which  he  stakes  his  reputation,  his  safety 
and,  it  may  be,  his  life  as  well.  The  French  general  who  em-^ 
powered  his  subordinates,  in  all  doubtful  cases  where  they  could 
not  ask  for  orders  to  attack,  to  presuppose  them,  io  order  to  be 
quit  of  personal  responsibility,  was  well  acquainted  with  war  and 
with  human  nature. 

Until  the  modern  weapons  of  precision  were  invented,  battle- 
fields were  about  as  large  as  a  manceuvring-ground  of  a  brigade. 
Even  those  who  visit  the  battle-fields  of  1864  are  astonished  to  find 
how  short  all  the  distances  are,  and  how  close  together  the  several 
objects  which  are  detailed  in  the  accounts  lie.  From  friend  to 
foe  at  Missnnde,  Oberselk,  and  Oeversee,  it  looks,  according  to 
our  notions,  only  a  stone's  throw.  The  visitor  to  Waterloo  and 
Hochkiroh  will  be  still  more  impressed  by  this.  The  dimensions 
of  modem  battles  were  unknown  in  those  days.  Thus  the  possi- 
bility of  unexpected  and  colliding  influences  on  the  part  of  sub- 
ordinates was  more  limited.  Before  the  battle,  an  army  formerly 
advanced  to  within  a  distance  of  the  enemy  that,  in  these  days, 
would  be  equivalent  to  standing  under  hot  fire.  The  general,. 
before  making  his  decision  and  completing  his  arrangements,  could 
himself  see  how  matters  stood.  Frederick  severely  reproached 
himself  for  not  having  previously  surveyed,  in  person,  all  the 
ground  over  which  his  attack  led  him  at  Eolin.  Whoever  would 
do  that  in  the  wars  of  modem  times  would  always  be  behindhand 
with  his  arrangements.  Frederick  and  Napoleon  followed  the 
movements  of  all  their  troops  until  the  moment  arrived  for  them  to 
engage  in  the  battle.  But  the  great  King  was,  as  a  rule,  only  at  the 
head  of  80,000  to  50,000  men.  Napoleon  commanded  vast  hosts,. 
but  they  were  closely  packed  together  in  dense  columns. 

In  these  days  it  is  seldom  possible  to  find  a  point  of  view 
whence  the  whole  battle-field  could  be  surveyed.  At  all  events,,  it 
18  too  extensive  for  it  to  be  possible  to  make  personal  dispositions 
of  the  troops  forming  the  wings.  The  orders  carried  by  a  fast 
orderly  often  take  so  much  time  in  transit,  that  the  circumstancea 
under  which  they  were  issued  have,  in  the  meantime,  completely 
changed.  Intelligence  and  messages  from  distant  parts  of  the 
VOL.    XII.  2 
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battle-field  arrive  in  a  confused  state,  and  are  contradictory.  The 
general,  accordingly,  must  act  on  bearsary,  and  this  requires  more 
courage  of  responsibility  than  was  required  fifty  or  a  handred 
years  ago.  Only  a  strong  self-consciousness  will  be  able  to  acquit 
itaelf  well. 

The  truest  friend  and  helper  of  the  will  is  ambition.  A 
vigorous  ambition  is  indispensable  to  a  general.  Men  of  very 
strong  will  and  good  qualities  remain  sometimes  unknown,  because 
tbey  lack  the  inner  impulse  to  shine  forth,  to  be  the  first,  and 
to  **  outstrip  others.''  Some  have  been  only  induced,  almost 
forced,  by  chance  events  to  unfold  their  talents.  Cromwell  and 
Washington  are  examples  of  these.  But  ambition  has  wrongly 
become  discredited,  because  it  is  so  frequently  confused  with  an 
impulse  that  strives  after  external  advantage,  and  is  thus  falsely 
styled  ambition.  Genuine  ambition  is  an  expression  of  the  natural 
desire,  innate  in  every  man,  to  prolong  his  existence  beyond  the 
pale  of  death,  to  snatch  an  immortal  part  of  his  existence  from 
annihilation.  Without  this  active  helper,  the  will,  even  though  it 
assert  itself  energetically  at  first,  is  readily  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  gradual  extinction.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  men  of 
talent,  after  showing  at  first  great  promise,  disappear  afterwards  in 
the  gloom  of  obscurity.  We  must  not,  in  such  cases,  always 
think  of  their  talents  as  exhausted.  Either  a  faulty  philosophy 
taught  them  in  process  of  time  to  scorn  glory  and  greatness,  or 
they  allow  their  yearning  after  fresh  laurels  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  envy  of  their  companions-in-arms ;  or,  it  may  be,  by  the  want 
of  incitement  engendered  of  easy  successes.  But  all  this  is  pre- 
vented by  an  intense  ambition  which  keeps  the  will  in  motion 
like  the  flywheel  of  a  machine.  Great  deeds  are  impossible  without 
timbition.  It  is  nearest  allied  to  love  of  glory,  which  unceasingly 
bids  us  rescue  our  name  from  historical  oblivion,  and  thus  to 
accomplish  extraordinary  achievements.  Love  of  glory  was 
Frederick's  mainspring  when  he  marched  out  to  conquer  Silesia, 
■and  to  open  to  his  Fatherland  a  new  line  of  development. 

The  general  undergoes  his  hardest  trials  in  the  days  of  disaster. 
He  must  possess  the  special  gifb  of  being  able  to  bear  disappoint- 
ments and  the  buffetings  of  fate  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be. 
There  are  characters,  vigorous  in  other  respects,  which  lose  their 
tranquillity,  their  presence  of  mind,  and  their  patience  when  their 
hopes  have  been  dashed  to  the  ground.  We  characterise  that 
quality  which  is  especially  successful  in  combating  the  impression 
of  misfortune,  as  **  greatness  of  soul,"  and  add  this  quality  to 
those  representing  our  ideal  of  a  general. 
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Thus  it  follows  that  a  number  of  great  hnman  qualities  afe 
identical  with  great  military  qualities.  Among  the  other  gifts 
that  are  indispensable  to  a  general,  it  appears  only  necessary  for 
ns  to  bring  into  prominence  those  about  which  something  special 
remains  to  be  said.  For  we  must  take  it  at  the  outset  to  be  self- 
nnderstood  that  he  cannot  exist  without  circumspection,  courage, 
boldness,  enterprise,  foresight^  discernment,  perseverance,  hope, 
'Ac. ;  for  every  good  soldier  must  possess  these  qualities. 

Very  essential  to  a  general  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
secrets  of  human  nature.     An  army  is  a  very  sensitive  body ;  it 
is  no  dead   weapon,  a  mass  of   chessmen    to    be   moved  back- 
wards  and  forwards  according  to  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  until 
the  enemy  is   check-mated.    An    army  is   subject  to   namerous 
psychological  influences,   and   its  value  varies  according  to   its 
general  feeling.     Disaster  depresses  its  courage  and  its  confidence ; 
any  advantage,  though  trivial  in   itself,  animates  its  hopes  and 
-strengthens  its  discipline.    The  same  troops  are  not  to  be  recog- 
nised at  different  times,  so  differently  do  they  comport  themselves. 
Influences  very  keenly  felt  at  one  time,  at  another  pass  by  without 
-leaving  any  trace  of  themselves  upon  the  army.     How  often  has 
it  not  been  said  that  orders  and  counter-orders,  forward  marches 
^and  counter-marches,  without  any  apparent  object  in  view,  or  even 
night-movements,  are  sure  to    disorganise  the  best  army  in  the 
world.     Now  an  army  has  seldom  been  led  backwards  and  for- 
wards, marched  during  the  night,  halted,  ordered  and  changed 
about  more  often,  than  was  the   corps  of  General   v.  Werder,. 
from   the   1st   to  the    10th   January  1871,   and   yet   there  was 
no  trace  of  disorganisation  !     That  internal  appreciation  of  the 
•qualities  of  their  commander   on   the  part   of  the  soldiers   was 
here  tried  and  not  found  wanting.    They  discovered  that  they  were 
here  in  good  hands,  in  spite  of  all  apparent  insecurity,  and  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  lose  confidence.     It  does  not  signify  so 
much  what  demands  are  made,  as   how  and  by  whom  they  are 
made.     All  rules  that  could  be  laid  down  on  this  subject  are  futile. 
The  general  must  understand  how  to  look  into  the  hearts  of  his 
soldiers,  in  order  to  be  able  to  perceive  rightly,  at  each  moment, 
what  he  can  at  the  moment  require  of  them.     He  must  be  a  dis* 
oemer  of  men.     Schamhorst  long  since  bewailed  that  the  psycho- 
logical side  of  the  science  of  warfare  is  so  little  known,  and  *^  that 
the  chief  use  of  history :  the  difficult  and  yet  so  profitable  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  that  is  attained  by  nothing  more  readily 
than  by  the  investigation  of  events  themselves  a  consequence  of 
great  and  far-seeing  plans,  is  almost  totally  lost."     The  modem 
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history  of  war,  even  more  than  the  old,  shakes  itself  free  from  a 
discussion  of  psychological  elements.  It  is  content,  in  an  abrupt 
style,  which  reminds  us  of  the  forms  of  antique  buildings,  to  register 
facts  or  to  build  up  critical  conclusions,  without  describing  the 
colours  in  which  the  picture  exposed  to  our  view  is  depicted.  Thu& 
it  comes  to  pass  that  many  soldiers^  who  are  excellent  in  other 
respects,  go  wrong  in  this  point ;  that  either,  judging  by  their  own 
unwearying  energy,  they  overtax  their  troops,  or,  by  putting  too 
low  an  estimate  upon  the  power  of  their  influencej  demand  less  of 
their  soldiers  than  these  are  capable  of  performing.  Conventional 
doctrines  touching  the  sparing  of  troops  in  war,  lead  at  last  to 
bad  habits,  which,  when  once  ingrafted  into  them,  become  a  power 
like  the  *'  spirit  of  the  Prussian  army  "  of  1806,  which  did  not  per- 
mit of  living  on  the  country  or  of  lying  down  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy's  fire.* 

As  every  people  and  every  army  must  be  differently  employed 
and  led,  according  to  its  peculiarities  and  organisation,  so  is  the 
general  in  each  separate  case  permanently  in  need  of  pre-eminently 
special  qualities.  Though  the  character  of  a  general  be  always  of 
an  almost  similar  stamp,  yet  in  one  case  one  side,  and  in  another 
the  other  side,  of  that  character  must  be  specially  cultivated.. 
The  ardour  that  fires  the  Southerner  to  martial  deeds  is  incom- 
prehensible to  the  soldier  from  the  North.  The  calm  firmness 
that  befits  the  latter,  leaves  the  former  perhaps  cold.  It  is  know- 
ing his  people  and  his  army  that  teaches  the  general  to  find  tho 
right  way.  His  knowledge  of  men  allows  him  at  once  to  discover 
the  proper  channels  through  which  to  make  his  will  felt,  and  to 
assign  to  his  subordinate  commanders  the  several  duties  most 
suited  to  their  energies  and  inclinations.  By  this  means  much  i» 
attained.  Fully  one  half  of  all  the  conditions  of  success  consists 
in  finding  the  proper  persons  to  carry  out  schemes.  Deficient 
qualities  in  a  commander-in-chief  may  be  here  counterbalanced 
by  adroitness,  and  the  qualities  he  does  possess  doubled  in  effect. 

To  the  less  known  but  yet  indispensable  qualities  of  a  com- 
mander belongs  imagination,  the  step-child  of  our  modern  method 
of  education.     It  flashes  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  pictures 

*  We  must  not,  in  this  place,  fail  to  point  ont  a  danger  lying  in  "  Eriegspiel,'*' 
and  in  the  excursions  of  the  General  Staff.    In  these  exercises,  which  in  other 

\  respects  we  rightly  value  as  being  condueiTe  to  efficiency,  as  a  rule  only  normal 
aohieyements  are  presupposed,  in  order  that  the  parties  may  fight  under  equal 
conditions.  By  this  means  we  become  accustomed  to  regard  ayerage  perform- 
ances as  being  those  that  are  alone  possible.    But  it  is  precisely  the  extraordinary 

'  performances  to  which,  in  war,  great  successes — ^nay,  even  success  altogether — 

must  be  attributed. 
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of  glory  and  greatness,  and  fires  him  to  do  the  like.     Yet  that  is 
not  its  highest  sphere  of  usefulness.    A  too  lively  imagination  may 
even  lead  to  an  over-estimate  of  one's  personal  strength  and  to 
false  steps.     But,  for  other  purposes,  it  is  most  essentia]   to  a 
general.     He  must  clearly  present  to  his  miud,  at  each  moment 
-during  long  and  intricate  marches  and  operations,  how  his  own 
troopsy  and  possibly  those  of  the  enemy,  are  stationed.     And  more 
than  this,  he  must  divine  how  they  will  be  situated  at  the  expiration 
of  two  or  three  days,  or  even  more.     Jomini  lauds  this  quality  in 
Napoleon,   and   attributes  to  it  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  all  his 
arrangements.      The  positions  which    his   corps,   divisions,   and 
brigades  occupied  at  any  given  moment  were  always  present  to 
his  mind.    He  forgot  nothing,  therefore,  and  left  out  of  sight  no 
i^onroe  of  which  he  could  avail  himself  for  the  objects  he  had  in 
view ;  he  thought  of  things  which  everyone  else  would  have  for- 
gotten,   and  was  rich   in  inspirations.     That  is,  in  the  highest 
-degree,  the  work  of  the  imagination.  It  is  of  assistance,  also,  in  the 
study  of  military  history,  which  should,  owing  to  its  attractive 
form,  be  more  than  ordinarily  profitable.      It    paints  in   detail 
small  events,  and  allows  of  experiences  being  gained  which  are, 
perhaps,  only  carelessly  hinted  at  in  historical  representations.   An 
ill-controlled  imagination,  which  has  not  been  purified  by  a  careful 
study  of  history,  is  most  certainly  of  that  precarious  character  that 
depicts  fantastic  dangers.     But  in  anxious  minds  the  same  appre- 
hensions are  frequently  due  to  a  sheer  want  of  imagination,  and 
thence  spring  a  thousand  doubts,  bringing  wrong  orders  in  their 
train.    The  enemy  is  supposed  in  a  place  where,  if  his  last  position 
and  the  time  that  has  since  elapsed  were  taken  into  consideration, 
he  could  not  possibly  be  expected  to  be.     Useless  precautions  are 
taken  where  other  divisions  of  the  army,  if  the  situation  were  only 
properly  grasped,  ought  to  have  adopted  them.     The  notorious 
splitting  up  of  the  forces  is  also,  perhaps,  engendered  of  a  deficient 
power  of  conception.     Imagination  simplifies  the  apprehension  of 
the  commands  and  dispositions  of  superiors;  it  aids  us  materially  in 
making  ourselves  acquainted  with  their  ground,  because  it  presents 
the  actual  map  clearly  to  our  mind,  and  the  places  in  question  are 
the  quicker  recognised.     It  aids  us  more  than  we  think  in  turning 
theory  into  practice. 

If  there  were  always  time  to  think  in  war,  one  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  dispense  with  imagination,  and  measure  all  that  was  neces- 
sary vrith  a  compass  or  the  map.  But  in  the  heat  aud  excitement 
of  battle  we  lack  the  leisure  and  the  quiet  requisite  for  solving 
such  geometrical  problems.     The  force  of  conception  must  know 
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bow  to  conjure  tip  a  picture  tbat  shall  serye  us  as  a  basis  for  our 
future  operations ;  and  in  order  that  no  distortions  and  dislocations 
take  place  in  it,  the  commander  must  not  fail  to  exercise  his  fancy 
and  to  keep  it  working.  As  ft  rule,  the  importance  to  a  general 
of  a  good  memory  is  under-estimated. 

Napoleon  compared  a  man  ftiU  of  genius,  but  without  a  memory 
to  a  fine  house  without  furniture,  and  to  a  stronghold  without  a 
garrison.  War  is  a  perpetual  struggle  with  embarrassments 
which  the  enemy  either  causes  us  or  attempts  to  cause  us.  Our 
object,  therefore,  must  be  to  discover  means  to  constantly  help  our- 
selves out  of  every  strait,  and,  in  this  our  endeavour,  the  recollec- 
tion of  similar  situations  in  former  times,  and  even  of  iustances^ 
recorded  in  military  history,  is  of  extraordinary  assistance.  Even 
the  most  inventive  brain  would  break  down,  did  not  a  good 
memory  a£Fbrd  it  effectual  aid.  It  enables  us  to  first  turn  our 
experience  to  good  account.  Moreover,  war  demands  great  care  in 
numerous  details,  trivial  in  themselvesj  but  upon  which  the  weal 
and  woe  of  the  troops  depends.  In  a  camp  there  are  never  ending 
duties  of  the  most  varied  kind  to  perform,  from  the  correction  of  a 
misguided  soldier,  up  to  questions  of  life  and  death  for  hundreds. 
Everything  must  be  practically  and  rapidly  done.  And,  therefore, 
the  commander  must  have  an  excellent  memory.  Memory  is^ 
moreover,  not  a  uniform  faculty.  Its  objects  are  names,  persons, 
facts,  numbers,  &c.  After  an  historical  and  geographical  memory, 
that  for  persons  appears  to  be  the  most  useful  to  a  general,  for  it 
enables  him  to  bring  the  right  persons  into  the  right  places. 

One  of  the  most  important  talents  of  a  general  we  may  call  that 
of  a  "  creative  mind  "  ;  because  to  call  it  **  gift  of  inventiveness  '* 
appears  to  us  to  be  too  shallow.  There  are  only  very  few  men  in 
existence  who  have  original  thoughts.  Ben  Akiba's  sayings 
*'  Nothing  new  under  the  sun  !  "  is  as  true  of  the  world  of  ideas  as. 
of  that  of  phenomena.  Most  people  in  these  days  only  make  use 
of  what  they  have  inherited  or  acquired.  Situations  in  war  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  appear  similar ;  but  they  are  never  quite 
alike.  The  number  of  causes  and  forces  is  too  great  to  admit  o£ 
perfect  congruity.  The  general  cannot,  accordingly,  employ  the 
exact  means  that  have  been  once  previously  adopted.  At  any  rate 
there  will  be  someching  entirely  new  in  the  manner  of  their  adop- 
tion. A  spice  of  invention  is  always  necessary,  and  here,  then^ 
comes  in  that  ever  regenerating  power,  the  creative  mind,  as  well  as 
the  inclination  to  employ  it. 

This  stimulates  us  and  enables  us  to  deviate  from  the  beaten 
track   more    freely.      By  this   alone  the   general  gains  a  great 
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superiority  over  his  oppoDent  who  lacks  this  gift.  He  will 
continually  surprise  him. 

Now^  if  will,  amhitioQ,  and  a  love  of  fame,  are  hlended  with  crea- 
tive powers,  the  result  is  an  irresistible  thirst  for  exploits,  and  it  is 
rightly  asserted,  that  of  two  generals  who  are  in  other  respects 
equal,  the  most  energetic  must  gain  the  upper  hand.  This 
irresistible  activity  was  the  secret  of  the  fame  of  Alexander,  who 
reoently  has  been  compared  by  a  writer  to  a  man  travelling  in 
arms,  who  was  always  full  of  impatience  for  fear  lest  he  might  be 
stopped. 

The  mention  of  this  irresistible  energy  leads  us  yet  further.  It 
makes  great  claims  upon  our  energies,  not  only  upon  our  intel- 
lectual, but  upon  our  physical  ones  as  well.  Good  health  and  a 
vigorous  constitution  are  invaluable  to  a  gcDeral.  There  have 
certainly  been  famous  generals  who  were  sickly,  but  that  is  only  a 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  vivality  of  their  spirit,  and  that  they 
would  have  been  able  to  achieve  much  more  had  not  a  part  of 
their  energy  been  devoted  to  the  suppression  of  their  bodily  ail- 
ments. TorstensoD  commanded  his  army  from  a  palanquin,  and 
conducted  brilliant  campaigns.  But  we  are  also  aware  that  disease 
at  last  overcame  him,  and  that  he  was  obliged,  when  little  over 
forty  years  of  age^  to  leave  his  army  and  his  victories  in  the  lurch, 
in  order  to  retire  to  a  sick-bed  on  his  estates.  Gout  made  Sweden 
the  poorer  by  one  great  general  and  a  series  of  successful 
campaigns. 

Nature  demands  her  due.  In  a  sick  body,  the  spirit  cannot 
possibly  permanently  remain  fresh  and  clear.  It  is  turned  aside  by 
the  selfish  body  from  the  great  things  to  which  it  should  entirely 
belong. 

Doubly,  yea  trebly,  indispensable  to  our  modern  commanders  is 
good  health,  especially  now-a-days,  when,  with  the  exception  of 
such  as  are  promoted  by  reason  of  their  being  high-born,  they  are 
allowed  to  become  old  before  they  are  called  upon  to  act  in  an 
influential  position.  Their  duties,  especially  in  the  German  army, 
are  very  exacting ;  and  only  a  very  tough  constitution  can  hold  out 
so  long  as  it  takes  to  ascend  to  the  highest  steps  of  the  military 
ladder. 

That  a  prosperous  material  position  facilitates  and  does  not 
impede  an  aspiring  commander  in  his  advancement,  follows  from 
what  has  already  been  said  about  officers  generally.  Such  a 
position  gives  self-confidence  and  a  feeling  of  independence,  and 
maintains,  where  it  is  made  prudent  use  of,  physical  freshness  and 
health.     Biches  are  only  dangerous  to  men  of  moderate  ability. 
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Bravery,  too,  deserves  a  few  words  of  explanation,  although  it  be 
naturally  presupposed  in  the  person  of  every  soldier.  A  general 
needs  a  special  kind  of  bravery.  It  is  now-a-days  said^  and  with  a 
certain  show  of  right,  that  all  the  world  is  brave,  and  that  this 
quality  is  nothing  so  out  of  the  way  that  great  expectations  should 
be  based  upon  it.  *^  But  to  assert  that  everybody  is  brave,  is  equiva- 
lent to  declaring  that  everybody  is  a  painter,  a  musician,  or  a 
mathematician.^' 

The  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity  had  no  bad  consciences  when 
they  fled  in  battle  before  a  stronger  than  they.  And  they  were  not, 
on  this  account,  on  any  occasion  excluded  from  the  Olympian 
banquet.  Our  modem  conception  of  courage,  according  to  which 
the  warrior  is  bound  to  defy  even  danger  to  which  he  thinks  he 
must  succumb,  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  ethics  of  Christianity  and  in 
our  ideas  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  which  require  of  us  to 
esteem  our  own  life  as  nothing,  when  duty  calls.  In  this  sense 
the  soldier  who  has  never  before  set  foot  on  a  ship  swears  to  be 
faithful  on  water  as  on  land,  although  he  is  fully  conscious  of  his 
helplessness  on  that  element.  The  high  idea  of  faithfulness  to 
duty,  which  is  implanted  in  us  by  training,  induces  at  last  even  the 
timid  man  to  show  himself  brave  and  to  suppress  his  fear  of  death 
and  danger.  The  numerous  instances  of  like  self-control  that  he 
sees  all  around  him,  make  him  enthusiastic  in  spite  of  himself. 
The  fear  of  being  despised  by  his  companions  in  arms  as  being  a 
miserable  coward,  is  at  last  greater  than  his  fear  of  death. 

But  it  is  not  this  kind  of  bravery,  acquired  by  training,  that  can 
profit  the  general.  He  requires  that  innate  courage  which  is  a 
rare  quality  of  great  men.  It  serves  its  possessor  without  his  being 
conscious  of  it. 

Sense  of  honour  and  vanity  keep  most  men  firm  in  the  face  of 
peril,  and  externally,  at  all  events,  there  will  scarcely  be  any 
difference  between  them  and  those,  in  the  case  of  whom  courage 
springs  from  a  grand  and  noble  heart.  But,  such  are  secretly 
busied  with  themselves,  with  their  courage,  and  with  their 
behaviour,  and  a  great  part  of  their  moral  courage  is  absorbed  by 
their  own  personal  affairs.  They  are  less  clear  than  ordinary,  the 
beams  of  their  genius  are  thrown  in  extraordinarily  thick  rays,  and 
perhaps  to  their  own  astonishment  they  do  not  find  themselves 
equal  to  the  task  imposed  upon  them.  Innate  courage  does  not 
need  an  artificial  current  in  order  to  maintain  itself;  to  it  con- 
tempt of  death  is  something  so  natural  that  it  does  not  diminish 
those  other  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  but  rather  renders 
ihem  all  the  more  capable  of  higher  achievements,  as  the  excite- 
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ment  of  the  moment  only  increases  the  internal  pressure  that  nerves 
the  energies. 

And  so  we  admire  it,  in  illustrious  soldiers,  that  they  always 
become  more  dear-sighted  and  inventive  in  the  moments  of  the 
greatest  danger,  when  all  others  about  them  are  working  mechani- 
cally, as  it  were,  and  with  dulled  senses.  Only  such  a  courage  as 
is  incapable  of  understanding  how  it  is  possible  not  to  have  courage 
singles  out  the  true  soldier  among  his  fellows.  It  is  such  courage 
«8  Shakespeare  attributes  to  Ceesar  when  he  puts  into  his  mouth 
ihe  following  words : — 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 

Will  come,  when  it  wiU  come. 

From  the  great  number  of  conditions,  each  and  all  difficult  to 
fulfil,  it  follows  that  perfect  generals  are  a  rarity.  This  has  never 
been  gainsayed.  Frederick  described  the  perfect  general  as  ^'  an 
•etre  de  raison,  a  platonic  republic,  the  centrum  gravitatU  of  its 
philosophers,  the  stone  of  wisdom  of  its  chy mists,  a  work  of 
-creation  that  merits  our  greatest  admiration.'^  In  Tamerlain's 
Institutes^  nobility  of  birth  combined  with  that  of  the  soul,  intelli- 
gence, daring  and  boldness,  bravery  and  shrewdness,  determina- 
tion and  discernment,  staunchness  and  deep  deliberation,  are 
demanded.  When  Onosander  only  required  of  his  general  that  he 
should  be  abstemious,  sober,  savings  industrious,  of  a  clear  under- 
standing, high-minded,  and  of  middle-age,  eloquent,  a  father  of  a 
family,  and,  if  possible,  of  good  descent,  he  bad  before  his  eyes 
•an  excellent  average  general,  but  not  an  Alexander  or  a  C»sar^  a 
Frederick  or  a  Napoleon. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  the  mean  among  all  these  various  conflicting 
'qualities.  Such  were  a  gift  that  only  nature,  in  the  highest  of 
good  humour,  would  bless  us  with. 

Now  it  would  seem  as  though  these  great  generals,  in  whom  so  much 
excellence  is  combined,  must  appear  as  the  best  of  mankind,  and 
take  our  hearts  at  once  by  storm.  But  neither  of  Frederick,  nor 
yet  of  Napoleon,  could  this  be  asserted  by  those  who  came  into 
personal  contact  with  either.  As  to  Frederick,  let  anyone  who  will 
read  Eattenbom's  letters,"^  in  order  to  convince  himself  that  he  was 
.a  difficult  person  to  get  on  with.  The  ordinary  explanation,  that 
<where  there  is  much  light  there  must  also  be  much  shadow,  cannot 

*  Leltdn  of  an  old  Pnusian  officer,  describmg  certain  traits  of  Feederiok's 
«liaTaeter.    HohenzoUem,  1790. 
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satisfy  us  in  this  regard.  More  exact  investigation  will  show  us- 
that  the  general  (and  in  these  modem  times  this  is  more  true  thaa 
ever  it  was)  needs  certain  qualities  which  are  neither  grand, 
humanly  speaking,  nor  such  as  would  be  pardoned  in  ordinary 
mortals,  unless  they  made  up  for  them  by  other  grand  traits  of 
character. 

Strength  of  will  can  seldom  itself  be  felt  without  austerity.  In 
the  wars  of  the  present  and  the  future,  immediately  before  and  after 
the  crowning  victory,  such  great  masses  of  men  are  huddled  to- 
gether that^  even  owing  to  this  alone,  abundance  of  distress  and 
misery  must  be  caused.  And  then,  again,  the  battle-fields  upon 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  have  fought !  They  are  scenes  of 
every  form  of  human  misery.  No  theoretical  conviction  that  all 
that  we  see  is  necessary  and  unavoidable  can  help  us  over  the 
impression  which  the  aspect  of  suffering  makes  upon  us.  It 
frequently  happens  that  those  are  most  melted  at  the  sight  who 
before,  owing  to  a  secret  feeling  of  weakness,  have  shown  them- 
selves most  hard-hearted,  and  who,  to  judge  by  their  language, 
waded  knee-deep  in  blood. 

Here  also  it  is  only  special  qualities  that  protect.  It  is  that 
severity  which  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  feeling  of  sove- 
reignty that  must  be  inherent  in  the  general.  We  often  speak  of 
the  contempt  for  mankind  that  the  great  generals  have.  But  this 
needs  explanation.  We  mean  by  it  a  feeling  of  indifference  to  the 
fate  of  individuals,  which  is  only  displayed  where  great  aims  are 
to  be  attained.  In  private  life  both  Frederick  and  Napoleon  had 
their  soft  moments. 

But  the  great  ends  to  be  attained  are  not  always  clear  to  the 
masses.  They  vanish  from  their  minds  immediately  they  are 
engrossed  by  their  own  personal  affairs.  And  then  it  is  that 
called-for  severity  of  the  general  appears  to  them  to  be  nothing  but 
coldness  of  heart,  and  that  is  repulsive  to  their  feelings.  The 
commander  who,  taken  by  compassion,  shows  his  pity  for  the 
wounded,  or  possibly  allows  himself  to  be  detained  by  compassion' 
at  the  scenes  of  misery,  runs  the  risk  of  allowing  the  most  valuable 
moments  for  action  to  pass  by,  without  taking  advantage  of  them. 
And  yet  we  start  back  in  repugnance  to  the  man  who  only  lets  his 
eye  pass  over  the  decimated  and  exhausted  battalions,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  calculate  what  he  can  still  demand  of  them. 

The  inexorability,  and  that  seemingly  hideous  unfeelingness,. 
belong  to  the  necessary  attributes  of  him  who  will  achieve  great 
things.  In  the  case  of  the  general  there  is  only  one  crime  for 
which  history  never  pardons  him,  and  that  is — defeat.     A  strong: 
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oharaoter  wiU  ever  bear  this  before  hie  eyes.  Bat  the  less  im- 
pression the  displeasure  of  his  sarroundings  makes  upon  him,  the 
more  severe  does  he  appear. 

Not  merely  haman,  bat  intelleotual,  imperfections  also  strike 
as  in  the  generals  of  the  first  ranks.  Shakespeare's  words  aboat 
fearlessness,  hint  at  a  tendency  to  fatalism.  This  was  pecaliar  to- 
most  heroes,  and  appears  to  betray  a  narrowness  of  soul,  bat  is  in 
their  case  perfectly  explicable.  Experience  teaches  them  to  ap- 
preciate the  power  that  lies  in  the  co-operation  of  small  caases 
which  a  man  can  neither  foresee  nor  control ;  hence  the  belief  in  a> 
fate  that,  in  each  indiyidual  case,  declares  either  for  victory  or 
defeat.  In  contradiction  external  to  it,  is  the  fact  that  all 
heroes,  from  Alexander  to  Napoleon,  were  filled  with  a  belief  in 
their  mission,  which  gave  them,  in  the  most  diffioalt  situations,  a 
sense  of  security  that  could  never  be  shaken.  But,  strictly  speak- 
ing, there  is  contained  therein  the  conviction  that  fortune,  in  the 
long  run,  only  remains  constant  to  the  able  man,  and  that  the 
chance  which  rules  divine  freedom — "  Sa  sacri Majeste  le  hazard" 
as  Frederick  called  it — declares  quite  as  often  for  us  as  against  us. 
Not  a  belief  in  a  supernatural  election  that  has  declared  for  them, 
bat  a  belief  in  their  own  excellence  it  is  that,  in  the  case  of  great 
soldiers,  is  expressed  as  being  a  so-called  belief  in  their  mission. 

This  severity  we  can  accordingly  learn  to  comprehend  and  to 
pardon,  and  acknowledge  the  imperfections  of  character  to  be 
something  difierent  But  still  worse  do  the  following  qualities  of 
a  hero's  character  look,  and  none  the  less  are  they  demanded  of  him 
in  these  modem  times. 

Even  an  Alexander  or  a  Caesar  would,  if  he  entered  oar  army 
to-day,  be  compelled  to  pass  through  all  the  intermediate  grades 
from  second  lieutenant  up  to  commander-in-chief,  before  being  in: 
a  position  to  turn  to  account  his  inborn  strategical  talents. 

On  the  broad  path  of  life  there  are  many  rocks  to  be  rounded, 
both  such  as  life  itself,  as  well  as  life's  duties,  place  in  our  way. 
On  these  open  and  magnanimous  natures  are  easily  wrecked.  Good- 
nature and  conviviality  have  often  been  disastrous  to  persons  with 
empty  parses.  Faithfulness  and  devotion  have  lured  many  to  the 
fate  of  a  superior  or  a  friend.  Excellent  officers  have  had  to- 
forego  their  eareer,  because  they  could  not  help  feeling  sym- 
pathy for  subordinates  who  had  been  unjustly  treated,  aud  thus 
involved  themselves  in  their  fall. 

In  order  to  escape  these  perils  it  is  necessary  to  refrain  with 
oonsoioosness,  and  to  shut  oneself  off  firom  the  mass  of  one's  col- 
leagues.   We  thus  are  compelled   to  perceive  the  usefulness  of 
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a  quality  that^  when  treating  of  the  corps  of  officers  generally, 
ive  were  obliged  to  reject  a^  being  the  most  dangerous  of  all — 
namely,  egotism.  But  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  it ;  for  it  is 
a  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  accomplished  anything  great  in  the 
world  without  a  certain  amount  of  egotism.  Yet  here  we  must 
draw  an  important  difference  between  the  ordinary  mortal  and 
those  few  God-favoured  natures  who  have  been  predestined  to 
great  deeds.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  egotism  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  predilection  for  the  miserable  ''  I  '^ ;  in  these  latter, 
•on  the  other  hand,  egotism  is  a  conscious  husbanding  of  strength 
in  anticipation  of  coming  opportunities,  when  it  shall  be  displayed 
all  the  less  reservedly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  It  must  not 
be  previously  split  up  in  order  to  attain  lesser  objects.  A  certain 
apathy  in  the  face  of  all  the  trivial  daily  excitements  of  the  world 
helps  great  natures  most  to  preserve  themselves  from  premature 
•exhaustion.  But  this  quality  is  not  an  amiable  one.  On  this 
account  the  great  heroes  of  history,  or  at  all  events  those  of 
modem  times,  were  but  seldom  popular  among  their  playmates 
of  their  youth.  They  were  always  accused  of  coldness  and  calcu- 
lation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  cool  reserve,  whether  it  be  conscious 
or  more  instinctive  reserve,  gives  the  character  in  process  of  time 
a  trait  of  genuine  selfishness.  Hence  it  possibly  comes  to  pass 
that  in  great  generals  and  statesmen  we  so  frequently  meet  with 
the  ugly  greed  of  filthy  lucre,  and  that,  whilst  the  mob  shouts 
•applause  at  its  idols,  and  attributes  to  them  all  good  qualities 
besides  their  great  ones,  the  more  initiated  shrug  their  shoulders 
in  pity  at  this  credulous  harmlessness.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
is  at  work  here  only  that  selfsame  quality  that  was  the  earnest 
of  their  future  greatness.  Perfectly  unselfish  natures  are  sure 
to  fall  a  prey  to  some  misadventure  on  their  long  journey  up  to 
•field-marshal.  We  wish,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  have  very 
many  such  for  comrades ;  it  can  after  all  only  be  single  individuals 
that  can  mount  the  highest  step. 

There  have,  it  is  true,  been  exceptions — grand  men,  who  never 
spared  themselves,  and  yet  were  never  exhausted — but  they  are  a 
rarity  even  among  great  men. 

Amongst  commanders  of  the  first  rank,  enthusiasm  for  their 
historical  aims  will  always  be  identical  with  their  love  for  the  glory 
of  their  own  name ;  so  much  so  that  both  are  inseparable.  This 
gives  an  appearance  of  selfishness,  which  King  Frederick  so 
.proudly  characterised,  in  writing  to  his  minister  Podewils,  shortly 
'before  the  crowning  battle  of  Hohenfriedberg :  *^  My  pride  is  that 
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I  have  attributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  greatness  of  my 
house,  and  have  played  a  great  role  among  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe.  To  keep  myself  in  it  is  also  a  duty  I  owe  myself y  and 
one  that  I  will  fulfil  at  the  risk  of  my  happiness  and  my  life,  I 
have  no  other  choice :  I  mil  assert  my  power,  or  it  may  perish,  and 
the  Prussian  name  be  buried  with  me  / "  Without  Frederick's 
greatness  no  Prussian  greatness ! — thus  thought  the  hero-king^ 
and  in  our  admiration  of  the  feeling  that  animated  him  in  writing 
these  words,  we  pronounce  absolution  to  all  heroes  for  their  noble 
egotism. 

Historical  investigation  teaches  us  that  famous  soldiers  were  in 
nowise  only  distinguished  for  popularity  begotten  of  fine  human 
qualities,  but  that  sundry  other  traits  of  character,  objectionable 
in  ordinary  life,  were  essential  to  them ;  and  thus  it  follows  that  no- 
attention  must  be  paid  to  these  where  the  advancement  of  young 
gifted  men  in  the  army  is  concerned. 

The  principle  that  no  one  is  irreplaceable,  and  that  the  army 
still  continues,  even  when  the  best  have  left  it,  is  certainly  an 
excellent  one,  but  it  must  not  induce  us  to  let  the  able  man  drop 
merely  because  he  has  a  number  of  unpleasant  qualities.  The 
French  Colonel  Desprels  proved  two  years  since,  in  a  lively  his- 
torical treatise,  that  in  the  soul  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  past 
there  are  to  be  found,  almost  without  exception,  the  germs  of 
harshness,  mistrust,  jealousy,  imperiousness,  selfishness,  restless- 
ness, and  the  like,  and  that,  compared  by  the  light  of  the  ordinary 
peace-standard  of  the  present  day,  they  would  have  little  prospect 
of  belonging  to  the  elect.  The  inclination  to  promote  those  of 
agreeable  manners  in  their  stead  readily  spreads.  Indulgence  in 
respect  of  all  such  traits  of  character  as  do  not  prejudice  its  effi- 
ciency is  accordingly  essential  for  an  army  that  will  be  well  led» 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  late  years  the  most  famous  generals  have  arisen 
from  the  number  of  uncouth  subordinates  and  abrupt  and  reserved 
comrades. 

There  are  certain  human  virtues  which  we  cannot  afiford  to 
dispense  with  in  the  social  position  of  the  officer-corps  and  its 
body ;  but,  so  far  as  is  possible,  tolerance  must  also  be  used  in 
favour  of  an  able  man  who  compensates  for  personal  defects  by 
great  exploits. 

There  is  no  other  way  than  this  to  rapidly  raise  up  great  men 
from  low  grades,  without  the  military  system  taking  harm.  An 
intentional  search  after  generals  has  only  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Macks  and  Massenbachs,  and  it  were  good  luck  if  only  a  Biiohel 
could  be  discovered  in  this  way.    Much  safer  it  is  to  leave  the 
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Toads  open  to  starong  characters,  but  to  leave  them  to  their  own 
deyices  on  these  roads. 

Many  of  the  rooks  of  a  military  career  are  at  once  avoided  by 
those  who  are  born  in  high  places.  Princes  of  the  blood  royal 
avoid  difficulties  which  shipwreck  an  officer  of  humbler  origin. 
The  disfavour  of  superiors,  the  jealousy  of  comrades,  petty  conflicts 
with  the  conditions  of  civil  life,  and  the  difficulty  of  being  known 
to  persons  of  influence,  have  ended  many  a  promising  career. 
Noble  parentage  helps  to  overcome  all  these  difficulties ;  it  is  an 
invaluable  christening  present  for  an  ambitious  man  of  genius.  Such 
persons  become  eariy  accustomed  to  rule  others^  and  to  see  life  on  a 
-grander  scale,  and  they  more  readily  take  responsibility  upon  their 
shoulders.  Promotion  brings  a  prince's  son  in  youthful  years  into 
the  high  offices  that  otherwise  only  old  men  attain  to,  and  the 
duties  of  which,  all  the  same,  demand  youthful  vigour.  No 
wonder  that,  in  modem  times,  royal  lineage  has  furnished  the 
largest  proportion  of  famous  soldiers.  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Bemhard  von  Weimar,  Frederick  William,  the  victor  of  Fehrbellin, 
Oond6,  Tarenne,  Eugene,  Charles  XII.,  and  Frederick,  all  of  whom 
w^ere  already  seated  on  thrones,  or  were  near  to  them.  Only  the 
commanders-in-chief  of  the  first  French  republic  arose  for  the  most 
'  part  from  amidst  the  darkness  of  humble  origin.  Napoleon  was 
a  scion  of  a  Gorsican  Patrician  family.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  the  great  responsibility  which  a  command  entails 
•can,  in  these  days,  now  that  people  and  army  are  one,  be  best 
undertaken  by  the  Sovereign  himself.  On  this  account  that  nation 
will  be  most  secare  whose  rulers  are  also  its  military  commanders, 
and  whose  royal  house  knows  how  to  foster  and  keep  alive  the 
inclination  for  and  the  vocation  of  the  arduous  duties  of  a  com- 
mander. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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In  spite  of  sobool-boards,  compulsory  education,  and  a  variety  of 
ingenioQS  devices  for  instilling  knowledge  into  the  mind  of  the 
British  youth,  a  lamentable  amount  of  ignorance  still  prevails  with 
reierence  to  our  Colonial  possessions.  Indeed,  in  certain  circles, 
where  intellectual  culture  is  valued  far  beyond  any  other  attain- 
mentj  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  individuals  whose 
minds  present  a  hopeless  blank  in  directions  other  than  those  in 
which  their  special  studies  have  chanced  to  lie  ;  and  who  seem, 
moreover,  to  regard  knowledge  bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
Empire  to  which  they  belong  with  the  sort  of  contemptuous 
indifference  which  one  might  conceive  a  Boyal  Academician  ez« 
tending  to  the  efforts  of  some  vulgar  caricaturist*  Under  these 
oircnmstances  there  need  be  no  surprise  at  the  fact  that  to  the 
majority  of  stay-at-home  Britons  the  very  flourishing  and  rising 
gronp  of  possessions  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  known  as  the  **  Straits  Settlements,"  are  a  sort  of  terra 
incognita,  of  whose  existence  they  are  only  occasionally  reminded 
by  a  **  little  war  "  with  its  unpleasant  corollary  of  a  '*  bill."  That 
•any  great  movement  is  in  progress  in  so  remote  a  comer  of  the 
vrorld,  accompanied  by  a  rapid  development  of  British  influence 
"Over  a  rich  though  little  known  territory,  will,  of  course,  be  news 
to  these  folk.  That  such  is  the  case,  however,  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  facts  will  be  prepared  to  deny ;  and,  unless  appearances 
are  utterly  delusive,  the  next  ten  years  will  witness  some  striking 
changes  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  together  with  largely  increased 
"**  responsibilities  " — those  bugbears  of  modem  "  statesmen  " — in 
the  shape  of  territory. 

In  districts  where,  but  a  few  years  back,  tribal  wars  were 
devastating  the  country,  paralyzing  industry,  and  preventing  trade ; 
while  pirates  swept  the  seas,  the  British  merchant  can  now  travel 
in  safety,  and  ship  his  goods  without  feeling  any  anxiety  as  to 
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their  fate.  Native  quarrels  have  been  settled  by  British  mediation.. 
Besidents  have  been  appointed  in  the  States  oontiguoas  to  British 
territory,  whose  advice  is  synonymous  with  command ;  and  with 
the  restoration  of  order  and  increased  security  for  life  and  property, 
capital  is  flowing  in,  industries  are  being  established,  agriculture  is 
slowly  altering  the  face  of  the  land,  and  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of 
the  country  is  being  developed  to  an  extent  undreamt  of  a  few 
years  ago — the  "  protected  "  state  of  Perak  alone  exporting,  in 
1882,  7,000  tons  of  metallic  tin,  equal  in  amount  to  the  whole 
production  of  Cornwall,  the  mines  giving  employment  to  40,000 
Chinese.  Boads  are  being  made  in  every  direction;  steamers  ply- 
regularly  between  the  principal  ports,  while  in  the  native  State  of 
Salangore  a  railway  is  at  work,  and  once  again  the  *'  Ooldea 
Chersonese ''  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  mine  of  wealth  to  it» 
possessors. 

In  comparing  the  nations  of  Asia  with  those  of  Europe,  so  far 
as  their  characteristics  are  concerned,  it  has  been  said  that  whila 
the  Chinese  may  be  considered  as  the  Germans,  and  the  Japanese 
as  the  French  of  Asia,  the  Malays  are  undoubtedly  the  nearest 
representatives  of  the  modern  Spaniards.  This  comparison  is  not 
altogether  fanciful ;  and  if  a  certain  dignified  pride,  with  a  decided 
aversion  to  hard  work,  is  at  all  characteristic  of  the  Spaniard,  his 
counterpart  will  be  found  in  the  Malay,  whose  warmest  admirer 
will  scarcely  do  him  the  injustice  to  accuse  him  of  industry  or  per- 
severance under  difiSculties.  This  much  is  certain,  that  if  he  had  been- 
left  to  himself,  he  would  never  have  worked  out  his  own  regenera- 
tion, or  that  of  his  country — ^rather  otherwise  in  fact ;  and  it  may 
be  conscientiously  averred  of  the  progress  which  has  been  achieved 
of  late  years,  that  a  very  insignificant  part  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  sons  of  the  soil.  Who,  then,  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day  ?  To  what  influence  is  due  the  extraordinary  development 
which  has  been  witnessed  during  recent  times  ?  The  changes  are 
due  to  two  distinct  and  extraneous  causes.  One  is  the  pax 
Britannica  which  reigns  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  the  other  is 
Chinese  immigration.  John  Chinaman  is,  in  fact,  a  very  palpable 
power  in  this  part  of  the  world  at  the  present  moment,  being  the  chief 
agent  in  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  our  own  and 
adjacent  States.  It  is  here,  indeed,  that  the  traveller  first  comes 
into  contact  with  that  remarkable  race  which  is  spreading  steadily 
year  by  year  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and 
conquering  vast  tracts  of  country  by  the  somewhat  novel,  though 
peaceful  method  of  colonisation.  The  most  striking  fact  in  con- 
nection with  recent  Chinese  progress,  is  their  progress  over  the 
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world.  There  is,  indeed,  hardly  a  couotry  now  which  is  not 
beginning  to  feel  the  wave  of  Chinese  emigration  beating  on  its 
shore.  Most  English  people  have  some  sort  of  hazy  notions  oon- 
eeming  the  emigration  from  their  own  little  Island,  bat  few  have 
any  idea  of  the  vast  stream  of  Chinese  emigration  which  is  setting 
in  every  direction,  and  threatening,  at  no  distant  date,  to  convert 
the  Pacific  Ocean  into  a  Chinese  lake.  If  we  carry  the  eye  down 
the  Malay  peninsula  to  Singapore,  the  most  southerly  of  the  British 
*'  Straits  Settlements,"  which,  owing  to  its  unrivalled  position,  has 
become  not  only  the  great  emporium  of  trade  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  but  the  great  centre  of  Chinese  immigration,  we  find  an 
unceasing  stream  of  pigtails  flowing  in  here  from  Canton,  the 
Island  of  Hainan,  and  from  Amoy  ;  and  from  Singapore  as  a  centre, 
ihey  radiate  in  every  direction,  coasting  along  the  Malay  peninsula 
to  Barmab,  flooding  the  native  States,  as  well  as  the  Datch  pos- 
sessions opposite,  and  building  up  flourishing  settlements  in  our  own 
territories. 

Most  of  the  Chinese  colonists  in  Singapore  are  highlanders  from 
the  Swatow  and  Amoy  districts ;  hence  the  similarity  between  the 
colloquial  in  most  general  use  here  and  that  of  the  localities  named. 
As  an  instance  of  the  vast  emigration  from  these  ports,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  year  1884  84,471  natives  left  Amoy  for  the 
''Straits."  That  they  do  well  out  of  their  own  country  is  testified 
by  the  fact  that  although  the  emigrants  leave  home  without  any 
money,  they  managed  to  forward  last  year  to  their  relatives  at 
Amoy  a  sum  of  between  6,000,000  and  6,000,000  dollars  I  Of 
course  there  is  a  return  stream  of  successful  colonists,  but  this  is 
far  exceeded  by  the  outward  flow. 

There  is  a  curious  and  little-known  feature  of  Chinese  emigra- 
tion to  the  Straits  which  is  worth  a  passing  notice,  as  affording  a 
clue  to  the  vicious  characteristics  manifested  by  a  portion  of  the 
colonists.  In  the  Consular  reports  from  China  mention  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  provinces  a  certain  general,  instead  of 
executing,  allowed,  during  a  term  of  five  years,  80,000  youths 
of  the  class  of  outcasts  to  emigrate  to  Singapore,  for  periods 
varying  from  five  to  ten  years,  in  order  to  allow  them  to  retrieve 
their  characters  abroad.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  device  of 
utilising  our  settlements  as  reformatories  for  the  criminal  classes  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  it  cannot  but  be  grati^ing  to  have  the  assur- 
ance that  after  a  course  of  British  rule  a  very  decided  improvement 
is  noticeable  in  the  character  of  these  *'  outcasts/*  many  of  whom, 
on  their  return  to  China,  the  same  authority  tells  us,  **  become 
marked  by  their  intelligence  and  industry."  So  that,  after  all, 
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British  rule  is  not  the  corrupting  influence  which  some  so-called 
''  advanced  "  politicians  would  have  us  believe  ! 

Statistics  give  us  a  better  idea  than  anything  else  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  Chinese  element  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and,  con* 
fining  ourselves  to  the  British  possessions  as  being  the  only  portion 
for  which  any  reliable  data  are  available,  we  find  in  tlie  Census 
of  1881  some  suggestive  facts  tending  to  show  that,  of  the  various 
nationalities  represented,  the  Chinese  element  is  not  only  increasing 
rapidly,  but  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  relatively  much  greater  than 
that  of  all  other  nationalities  combined.  Thus,  out  of  a  population 
of  428,884,  174,827  are  Chinese,  288,066  are  Malays  and  twenty 
other  classes  of  Asiatics,  6,904  are  Eurasians,  1,656  Europeans 
and  Americans,  and  816  Jews  and  Armenians. 

The  proportion  of  Chinese  women  who  emigrate  is  still  very 
small,  but  it  is  increasing  every  year,  from  107  per  1,000  in  1871, 
to  127  per  1,000  in  1881.  The  resultant  evils  from  so  great  a 
disproportion  of  the  sexes  are  well-known  to  everybody  who  is 
familiar  with  the  social  habits  of  Chinese  colonists,  and  these  have 
naturally  lent  additional  weight  to  the  arguments  of  the  exclusion- 
ists  in  America  and  in  our  own  colonies.  But  there  is  another 
phase  of  the  emigration  question  which  is  less  known.  This  was 
alluded  to  recently  by  a  writer  in  the  Times,  who,  from  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Singapore  Police,  may  be  assumed  to  have  known 
what  he  was  writing  about.  He  said:  ''  Is  not  the  fact  well-known 
that  numbers  of  young'  children  are  kidnapped  in  China — and  in 
our  colonies,  too,  the  girls  to  be  reared,  some  to  be  educated  in 
European  languages,  or  taught  music  and  singing  and  other  accom- 
plishments, on  purpose  to  be  sold  in  our  colonies  when  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  old,  the  price  ranging  from  two  hundred  to  a  thousand 
dollars  ?  Much  has  been  written  about  the  abuses  of  coolie  traffic 
in  slavery ;  but  I  allude  to  the  simple  sale  of  women  and  girls  as 
slaves  in  these  Eastern  colonies.  The  traffic  is  principally  for  our 
Chinese  colonists^  and  as  they  live  generally  in  a  distinct  quarter 
of  our  towns,  and  keep  their  womenkind  secluded  almost  more  than 
the  Mahommedans,  their  arrangements,  domestic  and  otherwise, 
are  not  interfered  with,  and  thus  escape  observation." 

Many  people  labour  under  the  delusion  that  the  Chinese  are  a 
miserable  lot  of  savages,  of  weakly  physique  and  small  stature. 
But  though,  possibly,  the  type  may  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
Empire,  visitors  to  the  *'  Straits  "  cannot  but  have  been  impressed 
with  the  splendid  physique  of  the  colonists  to  be  met  with  there. 
Indeed  their  patient  industry  and  extraordinary  powers  of  endur- 
ance in  a  climate   which   almost  incapacitates  Europeans  from 
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undergoing  any  great  amount  of  physical  exertion,  impress  one 
very  favourably  with  the  staying  powers  of  the  race.     In  Singa- 
pore alone,  out  of  a  population  of  rather  over  95,000,  there  are 
some  80,000  Chinese,  to  whose  energy  and  industry  the  extra- 
ordinary development  and   prosperity  of  the  colony  are  largely 
due.   The  presence  of  John  Chinaman  here  is  a  very  palpable  fact ; 
so  much  so  that  the  visitor  who  lands  here  for  the  first  time  is 
apt  to  be  appalled  at  the  number  of  dolorous-looking  people,  with  fiat 
faces,  elongated  eyes  like  burnt  slits  in  '  a  blanket,  pigtails^  and 
roomy  breeches,  which  he  encounters ;  and  but  for  the  reassuring 
sight  of  the  British  flag  waving  peacefully  in  their  midst,  he  might 
well  believe  himself  to  be  in  a  celestial  city.     And  what  must  be 
the  surprise  of  the  intelligent  foreigner  who  has  always  heard  so 
much  of  Chinese  aversion  to  change,  when  he  observes  the  style 
of  living  indulged  in  by  the  well-to-do  colonists.     Free,  here,  from 
the  numbing  influence  of  their  own  officials,  they  launch  out  into 
habits  of  luxury  which,  if  practised  in  their  native  land,  would 
be  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  impecunious  mandarin; 
and  while  preserving  their  natural  charcteristics,  they  show  no  silly 
prejndice  against  adopting  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  more 
advanced  type  of  civilisation,  and  sometimes  develop  tastes  which 
excite  the  astonishment  of  Europeans.     When  the  writer  was  at 
Singapore  it  was  considered  the  sine  qud  non  of  Celestial  respect- 
ability to  be  adorned  with  a  white  billy-cock  hat,  and  it  was  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  see  the  feet  encased  in  shoes  of  patent  leather, 
instead  of  the  awkward  felt  ^'canoes"  which  do  duty  in  China  for 
boots.     But,  the  highest  ambition  of  a  Straits  Chinaman  is  to  be 
the  proud  possessor  of   a    carriage-and-pair,  with  smart  liveried 
servants.     The  size  of  the  horses,  too,  would  seem  to  be  regarded 
as  a  measure  of  the  social  status  of  the  owner,  shape  or  breeding 
being  a  secondary  consideration.     Thus  equipped,  at  certain  times 
of  the   day,   the   celestial   aristocrats   of  Singapore  would   drive 
solemnly  up  and  down  the  ''  bund,"  the  admiration  and  envy  of  all 
beholders.     But,  certainly,  if  the  countenances  of  these  smart  folk 
afforded  any  criterion  of  the  amount  of  enjoyment  derived  from 
this  sort  of  exercise,  it  must  have  been  small  indeed,  for  they 
looked  as  if  ''  melancholy  had  marked  them  for  her  own.''     Some 
of  the  young  **  bucks  "  had  even  developed  a  kind  of  "  horsiness/' 
and  might  actually  be  seen  driving  '^  high  steppers  "  in  smart  dog- 
carts,  a  phase  of  Celestial    enterprise  which   almost  took   one's 
breath  away  when  seen  for  the  first  time.     But  then,  a  **  Straits  '* 
Chinaman  is  decidedly  an  advanced  type  of  Mongolian  humanity, 
who,  whatever  his  vices  may  be,  has  at  least  shaken  off  that  deeply 
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rooted  conviotion  which  acts  like  a  drag  on  his  oountrymen  at 
home,  that  everything  new  must  neoessarily  be  evil. 

Singapore  has  not  inaptly  been  desoribed  as  a  Chinese  colony 
under  the  English  flag.  Whether  any  deep  bond  of  sympathy 
exists  between  the  colonists  and  the  dominant  power  is  perhaps 
an  open  question,  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  very  marked 
are  the  prejudices  of  race  and  religion  in  the  intercourse  of  Euro- 
peans with  natives  of  the  East.  That  the  better-class  Chinese 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  part  and  to  interest  themselves  in 
matters  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  community  in  general,  and 
the  Chinese  colony  in  particular,  is  obviously  a  thing  to  be  desired; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  our  Chinese  subjects  do  very 
fully  appreciate  the  perfect  liberty  and  security  for  life  and  pro- 
perty which  they  enjoy  here.  Indeed,  they  cannot  but  contrast 
the  integrity  of  English  colonial  officials  very  favourably  with 
the  corruption  which  prevails  through  every  department  of  their 
own  Government.  One  of  the  most  successful  and  intelligent 
members  of  the  Chinese  mercantile  community — the  late  Sir  A.  K. 
Whampoa — was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Singapore 
Legislative  Council.  This  amiable  gentleman  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship and  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  Europeans,  and  his  kindly 
hospitality  to  English  officers  of  all  ranks  will  be  gratefully 
remembered  by  visitors  to  the  Straits. 

The  most  popular  member  of  Singapore  society  at  the  present 
day  is  undoubtedly  the  ruler  of  the  adjacent  native  Malay  State 
on  the  mainland — the  Maharajah  of  Johore,^  whose  garden-parties 
and  entertainments  are  among  the  most  pleasurable  events  of  the 
year.  His  '*  official "  residence  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  taste- 
fully laid-out  grounds  on  the  north  shore  of  the  narrow  channel 
separating  his  territory  from  the  island  of  Singapore.  At  one 
time  this  channel  was  the  great  highway  for  ships  between  the  east 
and  west;  but  since  the  rise  of  Singapore  the  traffic  has  been 
diverted  to  the  south  of  the  island,  and  the  quiet  waters  are  now 
only  ploughed  by  the  Maharajah's  steam  launch.  Though  by  no 
means  a  palatial  abode,  the  house  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
residences  of  most  Malay  rulers,  and  bears  in  every  part  the 
impress  of  contact  with,  and  enlightened  appreciation  o^  European 
civilisation.  One  entire  wing  has  been  built  expressly  for  the 
accommodation  of  foreign  guests,  and  is  furnished  in  accordance 
with  European  ideas  and  provided  with  every  comfort  and  con- 
venience. The  finest  room  is  the  dining-hall,  a  really  magnificent 
apartment,  with  a  floor  of  polished  marble,  and  capable  of  accom- 
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modating  a  large  number  of  gaests.  The  table-service  is  all  in  the 
very  best  taste,  and  the  attendance  at  meals  excellent.  The 
waiters  are  young  Malays^  becomingly  dressed  in  white  tunics, 
with  the  crimson  "  sarang  " — a  sort  of  handkerchief,  showing  below 
and  extending  to  the  knee*  A  light  grey  sort  of  fez  is  worn  on 
the  head,  bound  with  a  handkerchief  of  orange  silk.  The  feet  are 
bare,  so  that  the  movements  of  the  atttendants  are  perfectly  noise- 
less. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  very  pleasant  visit  here  some  time  ago, 
oar  party  every  evening  at  dinner  was  increased  by  several  officials 
and  native  gentlemen :  amongst  others,  the  Chief  of  the  Arabs 
in  Malacca;  the  Chief  of  the  Arabs  in  Johore;  the  "Captain" 
Chinaman;  the  Johore  opium-farmer  (Chinese);  Bajah  l^ahdi 
(not  the  one  of  Soudan  notoriety),  the  hero  of  Salaugore,  and 
at  this  time  a  refugee  in  Johore,  a  slightly-built  Malay,  with  a 
pale  handsome  face,  and  rich,  long,  black  hair  falling  over  his 
shoulders.  The  Maharajah  was  the  only  native  gentleman  able  to 
converse  in  English^  so  the  conversation  was  neither  very  lively 
nor  interesting.  The  Chinese  guests  marked  their  approval  of  the 
excellent  wines  in  a  manner  that  must  have  delighted  the  genial 
host.  The  conversational  shortcomings  were  compensated  for  by 
the  performances  of  the  Maharajah's  private  band,  which  played 
eyery  evening  during  dinner;  and,  considering  the  youthfulness 
of  the  musicians,  and  also  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write^  they  had  never  heard  another  band  perform,  their  playing 
was  very  creditable. 

Amongst  the  visitors  staying  in  the  house  was  a  distinguished 
traveller  and  student  of  nature,  who  was  about  to  set  out  on  a 
jonmey  of  considerable  difficulty  through  the  central  and  least- 
known  portion  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  with  a  view  of  gaining 
information  about  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  of  studying  their 
languages  and  manners  and  customs.  The  tribes  of  whom  most 
was  known  at  this  time  were  the  Orang-utan,  Orang-semang, 
Orang-raiat,  and  Orang-sakai ;  but  the  aborigines  were  fast  dis- 
appearing before  the  influx  of  Chinese  colonists  and  civilisation ; 
and  it  was  this  gentleman's  intention  to  collect  all  the  information 
possible  before  the  tribal  distinctions  had  been  entirely  obliterated. 
Whatever  his  scientific  attainments  might  have  been,  he  was  de- 
cidedly a  *'  character" — what  some  people  would  call  "  intense" — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  conventionalities  of  civilisation  had 
heen  soomfuUy  repudiated,  and  a  philosopher's  gown  adopted  as 
the  only  garb  at  all  in  harmony  with  his  tastes  and  pursuits.  To 
avoid  any  chance  interruptions  to  his  meditations  he  had   con- 
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stituted  his  room  into  his  castle,  which  was  stuffed  fall  of  the 
strangest  assortment  of  "  objects  "  conceivable,  and  from  here  be 
scarcely  emerged  sometimes  for  days  together.  In  a  weak  moment 
the  Maharajah  had  invited  him  for  a  "  visit."  He  had  already 
been  there  three  months  when  the  writer  arrived,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  be  looked  on  as  a  permanency.  The  fact  was  that  though 
he  professed  himself  to  be  quite  ''  resigned  to  his  fate,"  in  the  shape 
of  the  impending  pilgrimage  through  the  jungle,  he  was  in  ''  such 
a  highly  nervous  state  "  from  confinement  and  over- work,  that  he 
could  never  screw  himself  up  to  the  point  for  starting  when  the 
time  came.  Day  after  day  he  had  announced  his  intention  of  set- 
ting off  next  morning,  but  when  the  moment  arrived  the  flesh  was 
too  weak  for  the  spirit.  But  as  "  it  was  all  in  the  cause  of 
science,"  as  he  would  observe,  who  could  complain  ?  Assuredly 
science  never  had  a  more  devoted  slave,  and  if  anything  was  want- 
ing, whether  for  aiding  his  researches,  or  for  his  own  convenience, 
the  request  was  always  backed  up  with  the  unanswerable  assurance 
that  it  was  in  the  "  cause  of  science.^' 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  Johore,  the  savant  chanced  to 
be  sociably  inclined,  and  imparted  a  great  deal  of  interesting  infor- 
mation about  the  Papuans  amongst  whom  he  had  been  wandering 
for  the  past  two  years.  He  was  very  skilful  with  his  pencil,  but 
as  his  drawings  were  simply  studies  of  the  human  figure  in  various 
stages  df  development,  executed  with  minute  care  and  accuracy  for 
scientific  purposes  alone,  they  were  interesting  to  the  student  of 
science  rather  than  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque.  He  must  have 
exercised  great  tact  to  have  been  enabled  to  collect  such  a  mass 
of  valuable  materials,  and,  supposing  these  to  have  been  faithful 
representations,  it  was  certainly  a  revelation  to  discover  that  the 
"  human  form  divine  "  was  capable  of  such  extraordinary  variations 
from  the  orthodox  type  as  had  been  portrayed  by  our  friend.  We 
had  scarcely  been  acquainted  many  minutes,  before  this  distin- 
guished savant  set  me  to  work  on  a  profile  sketch  of  his  head 
according  to  scale ;  and  when  completed  he  took  it  in  hand  to 
put  the  finishing  touches — doctoring  it  up,  in  fact,  according  to 
his  own  ideas  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  phrenological,  de* 
veloping  a  bump  here,  toning  one  down  there,  and  improving  the 
sketch  generally,  until  it  approached  more  nearly  to  the  orthodox 
contour.  What  became  of  this  valuable  work  of  art  I  cannot  say, 
but,  judging  from  the  fact  that  the  eccentric  model  actually  set 
out  on  his  travels  next  morning  before  cockcrow,  it  may  possibly 
have  been  intended  for  posterity  in  the  event  of  the  original  sue* 
cumbing  to  climate,  or  to  the  vicious  habits  of  the  aborigines* 
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His  sole  companion  in  his  wanderings  was  a  Papuan  boy  aged 
thirteen ;  the  most  villainous-looking  young  scoutidrel  human  eyes 
ever  lighted  on.  It  was  reported  that  this  young  gentleman  had 
strict  orders  from  his  master  that  in  the  event  of  anything  happen- 
ing to  him  he  was  to  out  off  his  head  and  carry  it  away  at  all 
hazards ;  rumour,  moreover,  affirming  that  this  precious  object 
had  been  bequeathed  to  a  certain  learned  society  in  St.  Petersburg  ; 
and  from  the  fact  that  while  rambling  in  New  Guinea  a  box  for  the 
express  purpose  of  holding  it  had  formed  part  of  the  equipment, 
the  loss  of  which  on  one  occasion  had  caused  deep  distress  to  its 
-owner^  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  the  story. 

Our  friend  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  Darwinism,  and  in 
iiimself.  When  on  his  travels  he  underwent  the  most  terrible 
hardships  with  a  cheerful  and  contented  mind  in  the  cause  of  his 
)>eIoved  mistress.  Science,  and  would  sometimes  live  for  days 
together  on  roots.  He  invariably  slept  in  the  open  for  choice, 
«linging  a  hammock  between  two  trees,  with  a  waterproof  sheet 
spread  over  it ;  while  as  to  mosquitoes  and  other  small  deer,  he 
bad  a  little  joke  that  he  was  fond  of  repeating,  ''that  they  didn't 
like  Bussian  leather."  In  case  any  of  his  aboriginal  acquaintances 
•shoald  prove  treacherous,  he  carried  about  a  little  bottle  of  deadly 
poison,  so  that  he  could  put  an  end  to  himself  in  a  gentle  way. 
On  the  whole  he  was  a  queer  fellow. 

Amongst  other  sources  of  revenue,  the  Maharajah  derives  a  very 
snug  income  from  some  extensive  steam  saw-mills.  These  are  his 
private  property,  and  they  execute  large  orders  from  India,  China, 
Java,  Mauritius,  and  even  South  America.  When  the  Indian 
railways  were  being  constructed  some  years  ago  a  golden  harvest 
was  reaped  from  the  supply  of  sleepers  at  half-a-guinea  a-piece, 
hnt  the  substitution  of  iron  cradles  has  greatly  affected  the 
demand  for  the  former.  The  mills  are  under  English  manage- 
ment. The  timber  is  principally  teak,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
cedar.  The  trees  are  cut  in  the  forests  up  country,  floated  down 
to  the  sea,  and  then  made  into  rafts  and  brought  round  to 
■Johore.  The  teak  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  being  one  of  the 
few  sorts  of  wood  capable  of  withstanding  the  Indian  climate, 
as  well  as  being  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  the  white  ant, 
isy  of  course,  invaluable.  It  is  said  that  piles  of  Johore  teak 
have  been  found  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  after  being 
in  the  ground  for  a  hundred  years.  The  cedar  is  very  light, 
yet  strong  and  durable,  and  is  much  used  for  building  purposes. 

A  short  line  of  railway  was  being  constructed  at  Johore  at 
^he  time  of  which  I  write^  and,   being   the  first   attempt  of  the 
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kind  in  the  Peninsula^  naturally  attracted  a  good  deal  of  interest^ 
eepeoially  as  it  was  being  built  on  somewhat  novel  principles; 
the  rails  as  well  as  the  sleepers  being  made  of  teak.  The  saving^ 
from  the  use  of  this  material  was,  of  course,  considerable,  and,  in 
the  event  of  the  line  proving  commercially  successful,  iron  or 
steel  rails  could  easily  be  substituted  so  as  to  admit  of  increased 
and  heavier  traffic. 

To  return  to  Singapore  again.  Of  all  the  flourishing  settle- 
ments which  have  sprung  into  vigorous  life  under  the  stimula- 
ting influences  of  British  rule,  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
great  commercial  entrepot  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  To 
the  casual  visitor  who  beholds  the  present  flourishing  and  densely 
populated  city,  with  its  fine  public  buildings,  magnificent  wharfs, 
and  ample  roadstead  crowded  with  shipping  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  it  must  seem  incredible  that  some  sixty  years  aga 
the  site  was  occupied  by  nothing  more  important  than  a  Malay 
fishing  village  standing  in  a  wilderness  of  jungle.  And  havings 
overcome  his  feelings  of  incredulous  wonder,  he  cannot  but 
admire  the  far-seeing  sagacity  of  the  original  founder  of  the 
settlement.  Sir  Stamford  Baffles,  who,  could  he  but  behold  the 
Singapore  of  to-day,  would  feel  that  his  dream  founded  on 
the  splendid  natural  advantages  of  the  site  had  indeed  been 
more  than  realised. 

The  scenery  of  the  island,  though  lacking  in  grandeur,  is 
characterised — as  might  be  supposed  from  its  geographical  situa- 
tion so  near  to  the  Line — ^by  all  the  mysterious  and  voluptuous 
beauty  of  tropical  vegetation,  whose  wild  luxuriance,  richness, 
and  variety  is  indeed  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever." 
The  high  though  equable  temperature  of  these  regions,  seldom 
varying  more  than  twenty  degrees  or  so  throughout  the  year, 
combined  with,  perhaps,  an  excess  of  moisture — scarcely  a  day 
passing  without  something  rather  heavier  than  a  douche  falling* 
—forces  all  vegetation  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeps  it  bright  and  fresh.  There  may  be  seen  here,  what 
is  indeed  a  rarity  in  tropical  lands,  soft,  green,  well-kept  turf^ 
equal  to  any  English  lawn. 

In  traversing  the  island  a  visitor  cannot  but  be  struck  with  th& 
exceedingly  small  area  of  land  under  cultivation,  compared  with 
the  extensive  tracts  which,  after  having  been  once  cleared  and  tem- 
porarily occupied,  have  been  allowed  to  relapse  into  secondary 
jungle.  This  is  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  amongst  others  the 
attempt  to  raise  unsuitable  crops,  over  which  a  good  deal  of  money 
has  been  lost.     The  area  of  fruit  cultivation,  both  for  local  con- 
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smnption  and  for  export,  is  rapidly  on  the  increasci  and,  looking  to 
the  great  capabilities  of  Singapore  in  this  respect,  some  surprise 
may  well  be  felt  at  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  develop  a  market 
at  home.  When,  for  instance,  we  find  pine-apples  growing  in  fields 
like  cabbages,  and  selling  on  the  spot  for  a  penny  a-piece,  one 
cannot  but  think  that  the  preserving  of  these  for  export  would  prove 
a  remunerative  speculation.  And  yet,  as  far  as  one  can  learn,  there^ 
are  no  *'  canning  "  establishments  in  the  island.  Then,  again,  Sin- 
gapore is  the  home  par  excellence  of  the  delicious  mangostine,  and 
it  might  be  thought  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise  some  way 
of  preserving  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  fruit  to  enable  it  to  stand 
the  voyage  to  Europe.  Yet  it  is  an  unknown  delicacy  on  London^ 
dinner- tables. 

Another  Bpecialiti  of  the  Straits  is  the  dourieu,  afruit  of  doubtful 
reputation.  To  most  people,  indeed^  the  aroma  which  it  gives  ofT 
with  extraordinary  generosity  is  far  too  suggestive  of  an  advanced 
stage  of  decomposition  to  invite  even  a  trial.  But  old  stagers,  who- 
have  conquered  their  first  aversion  to  the  fruit,  invariably  speak  of 
it  in  terms  of  rapturous  delight.  The  efifect  it  would  have  on  the 
gaests  at  a  dinner-table  at  home  would  be  an  interesting  subject 
for  speculation. 

Talking  of  rainfall,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  meteorological 
records  point  to  a  considerable  decrease  of  rainfall  of  late  years 
here,  accompanied  by  greater  heat.  And  these  climatic  changes 
are  attributed  to  the  reckless  destruction  of  forests  on  the  adjacent 
mainland  of  Johore.  But  the  evil  eficcts  of  this  diminution  of 
forest  area  have  been  mitigated  to  some  extent  by  the  rapidly- 
increasing  cnltnre  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  and  other  fruit-bearing 
trees  in  Singapore.  The  forest  areas  of  the  Straits  Settlements  have 
been  estimated  as  follows :  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley,  110  to 
120  sqnare  mUes ;  Malacca,  160  to  170 ;  and  Singapore,  20  to  8& 
square  miles.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  with  such  a  wealth  of 
timber,  the  export  is  cdmost  »i/,  Singapore  even,  importing  her  chief 
supplies  firom  Johore  and  Bhio.  At  the  same  time,  the  forest 
areas  are  rapidly  decreasing,  and  no  means  have  been  taken  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  evil,  with  its  attendant  danger  of  climatic  disturbance. 
This  decrease  is  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  practice  of  clearing 
land  for  temporary  occupation,  it  having  been  found  cheaper  in 
practice,  after  raising  a  few  crops,  to  abandon  the  exhausted  soil 
and  to  make  a  fresh  clearing,  with  the  result  that,  in  a  few  years, 
tfie  old  clearings  are  overrun  with  a  dense  tangled  mass  of  *'  lalang" 
grass  and  low  scrub,  which  defies  all  future  efforts  at  reclamation*. 
The  waste  of  timber  which  is  going  on,  chiefly  through  the  absence 
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of  any  means  for  conveying  it  to  a  suitable  market,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  faot  that,  in  making  a  clearance  for  cultivation,  the  trees 
are  left  just  as  they  fall,  and  the  crops  are  raised  between  the 
trunks,  which  only  disappear  in  course  of  time  through  the  natural 
-process  of  decay. 

With  a  view  to  arresting  this  reckless  destruction  of  forest,  and 
ito  provide  against  the  deterioration  of  the  magnificent  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Malay  territory,  a  form  of  forest  conservancy  has 
been  very  properly  suggested,  in  conjunction  with  a  system  of 
xsultivation  and  acclimatisation.  This  is  especially  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  that  most  valuable  and  comparatively  rare  product,  the 
gutta-percha  tree,  which  is  being  well-nigh  exterminated  here; 
and,  though  indigenous  to  Singapore,  the  tree  now  only  exists  in 
the  form  of  a  curiosity. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  destruction  which 
lias  been  going  on  in  the  past  from  the  fact  that,  to  supply  920,094 
lbs.  of  gutta-percha,  the  amount  exported  in  only  two  years  from 
Singapore,  69,180  trees  have  been  sacrificed. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  instances  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
ensuing  from  the  annihilation  of  the  indigenous  products  of  a 
country,  as  well  as  from  the  reckless  destruction  of  forests.*  And, 
unless  the  wasteful  system  which  obtains  in  British  and  Native 
Malaya  is  quickly  checked,  it  can  only  result  in  impoverishing  these 
magnificent  territories  for  centuries,  and  in  effecting  climatic  dis- 
^turbances  which  must  prove  disastrous  to  the  cultivation  of  other 
products  in  the  near  future. 

It  may  be  considered  presumptuous  in  a  mere  traveller  venturing 
to  ofier  an  opinion  on  the  thorny  question  of  Malay  politics.  But^ 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  "  oldest  inhabitant "  in  the  Straits, 
ithere  are  certain  facts  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
which  stand  out  beyond  the  region  of  mere  opinion,  and  point  to 
conclusions  that  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  fact,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  disturb* 
ing  element  at  the  present  time  in  the  **  protected  '^  States  is  the 
presence  of  John  Chinaman,  with  all  his  virtues  and  his  vices* 
His  frugality,  as  well  as  his  temperate  and  industrious  habits,  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  and  we  may  even  admit  that,  under  a  Government 
which  ensures  him  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  gains,  and  at  the 

*  See  especially  acconnt  of  St.  Helena  in  WaUace^s  Island  Life.  Also  note  resnltB 
•  of  deforesting  in  Spain,  Northern  Italy,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  where  it 
is  said  that  '*  the  enormous  clearance  of  forests  whjch  has  been  going  on  for  the 
last  centory  has  materiaUy  affected  the  climate.  The  rainfalls  have  notably 
lessened,  and  the  rivers  are  no  longer  navigable  to  the  points  which  conld  be  reached 
fifty  years  ago.** 
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•same  time  is  stroDg  enough  to  enforce  order,  John  is  tolerably  quiet 
and  law-abiding.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  most  trouble- 
some, because  the  most  numerous  and  most  aggressive  subjects  that 
ihe  native  Bajahs  have  to  reckon  with^  are  the  Chinese*  Truth  to 
tell,  but  for  British  help  these  potentates,  rois  faineants  in  many 
cases,  ivould  be  almost  powerless  in  the  face  of  the  swarms  of  pig- 
tails which  are  streaming  in  year  by  year.  And  the  question  arises 
whether  the  Chinese  will  not  attempt,  as  they  did  once  before,  to 
seize  these  territories  for  themselves.  All  is  quiet  just  at  present, 
but  this  is  rather  the  stillness  of  a  volcano,  and  no  one  knows  how 
soon  some  bone  of  contention  may  arise  in  one  of  the  native  States 
leading  to  an  outbreak  of  Chinese,  and  their  defiance  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities. 

The  prospect  of  a  lawless  Chinese  population  swarming  on  the 
confines  of  British  territory,  acknowledging  no  supreme  head,  and 
ripe  for  any  mischief,  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  contemplate,  fraught 
as  it  would  be  with  danger  to  the  peace  of  our  own  subjects.  The 
problem,  then,  which  is  beginning  to  assume  definite  shape,  and 
must  ere  long  press  for  solution,  is  whether  this  magnificent  terri- 
tory is  to  be  ultimately  Chinese  and  anarchic,  or  British  and  law- 
abiding.  And,  as  the  crisis  must  come  sooner  or  later,  we  may  as 
well  be  prepared  for  it. 

Of  course  to  the  eccentric  *'  statesmen  '*  who  find  occupation  in 
moaning  over  the  '^  responsibilities  of  Empire,'^  the  prospect  of 
fresh  accessions  of  territory  cannot  but  prove  distressing ;  but  the 
English  race  is  not  so  decrepit  and  played  out  as  these  old  gentle- 
men seem  to  imagine,  and  is  very  well  able  to  absorb  a  good  deal 
of  territory  yet  without  developing  any  alarming  symptoms.  The 
fact  is,  that  a  long  course  of  London  dinner-parties,  with  their 
corollaries  of  dyspepsia  and  gout,  play  a  considerable  part  in  the 
dismal  wailings  of  these  political  scarecrows,  who  are  apt  to  mis- 
take the  morbid  promptings  of  a  bilious  habit  for  a  spirit  of 
prophecy.*  England  owes  very  little  of  her  greatness  to  the  re- 
spectable old  gentlemen  who  sometimes  affect  to  control  her 
destinies,  and  who  are  really  mere  flies  on  the  wheel  of  State : 
revolving,  it  is  true,  with  the  march  of  time,  and  vainly  imagining 
that  it  is  they  who  give  the  impetus. 

The  remoteness  of  the  regions  we  have  been  describing,  com- 
bined with  the  crass  ignorance  of  geography  in  high  places,  has, 
fortonately,  preserved  them  so  far  from  the  irritating  meddling 
of   a  certain   modern  school    of  politicians   who  seem   to  derive 

*  The  andents  are  reputed  to  have  practised  divination  by  looking  into  the 
liver — ^a  tribnte  to  the  important  part  it  plays  in  human  aflfairs. 
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vast  satisfaction  from  thwarting  the  enterprising  spirit  of  their 
countrymen  in  foreign  lands,  by  endeavouring  to  apply  everywhere 
certain  wild  and  impracticable  schemes  of  their  own  devising. 
These,  if  pushed  to  their  legitimate  extreme,  would  curtail  the 
"  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets/'  into  a  fog-ridden  group 
of  islands,  crowded  with  a  starving  and  seditious  pauper  popula- 
tion, deprived  of  the  means  of  defending  themselves  from  the 
attacks  of  their  foes,  and  quarrelling  amongst  themselves  for  the 
possession  of  **  three  acres  and  a  cow." 

According  to  these  doctrinaires,  British  rule  is  the  direst  mis- 
fortune that  can  possibly  befall  a  savage  community — an  influence 
so  blighting  in  its  effects,  morally,  socially,  and  commercially,  that 
no  efforts  seem  to  be  considered  too  great  on  the  part  of  these 
eccentric  persons  to  stave  off  so  dire  a  calamity.  The  lugubrious 
croakings  of  these  prophets  of  evil  must  sorely  tax  the  patience 
of  their  audiences  sometimes,  but  still  they  go  on,  and  if  they 
can  only  gather  a  disciple  or  two,  their  happiness  is  complete. 
Consumed  with  a  sense  of  their  own  unworthiness,  and  total  in- 
capacity for  ruling  their  fellow-men,  they  wax  despondent  over  the 
future  of  the  race,  talk  mournfully  of  the  "  crushing  burdens  ot 
Empire,"  and  take  solace  iu  depreciating  English  power  and  worth, 
and  the  labours  of  better  men  than  themselves,  who,  with  a  strong 
faith  in  their  own  power  of  conquering  difficulties,  besides  an  en- 
thusiastic belief  in  the  great  future  opening  out  for  the  English 
race,  in  other  lands,  strive  body  and  soul  to  conquer  new  fields  for 
the  superfluous  energy  of  their  fellow-countrymen  at  home.  The 
very  existence  of  such  things  as  *^  foreign  possessions  "  may  be  a 
standing  offence  to  the  fine  moral  feelings  of  these  fashionable 
pessimists,  who  mistake  their  own  flabby  mental  constitution  and 
want  of  "  grit ''  for  ''  national  characteristics."  But  the  exceed- 
ingly flourishing  condition  of  the  Straits  Settlements  generally,  and 
the  robustness  of  Singapore  in  particular,  give  the  lie  to  all  who 
venture  to  question  the  advantages  of  British  rule  over  a  hetero- 
geneous Eastern  population.  And,  we  may  add,  that  the  wider  our 
rule  is  extended  in  these  regions,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  de* 
velopment  of  their  resources,  the  more  prosperous  and  contented 
the  populations,  and  the  richer  and  stronger  the  British  Empire  by 
the  addition  of  one  more  jewel  to  the  Imperial  Grown. 
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A  FORGOTTEN  EPISODE  OP   THE   FIRST   AFGHAN  WAR. 

By  Charles  Reynolds  Williams. 
(ConUnued  from  page  665,  Vol.  XL) 


Chapter  V. 

This  brings  the  Journal  down  to  the  Slst  Angust,  and  in  explana- 
tion of  the  obscure  and  excited  entry  of  that  day,  as  also  to 
preserre  a  strict  chronological  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
relieying  force,  I  am  compelled,  for  the  present,  to  break  off  the 
Journal  at  that  point  and  to  take  the  reader  back,  in  point  of  time, 
in  order  that  I  may  make  him  acquainted  with  the  operations  of 
the  detachment  which,  at  that  date,  the  Kahun  garrison  were  so 
anxiously  expecting.  Here  I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader  to  permit  me  to  introduce  to  him  my  brother  Alfred,  who 
fojrmed  part  of  that  force^  and  whose  short  life  is  identified  with 
this  narrative.  He  had  passed  through  Addisoombe,  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  late  Sir  James  Bivett  Carnac,  one  of  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  with  great  credit,  as  first  cadet  for 
infantry,  and  was,  on  his  arrival  in  Bombay^  posted  to  the  2nd 
-Grenadier  Begiment.  He  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  On 
Jeaying  England  to  embark  for  Bombay  I  accompanied  him  to 
Byde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  one  Saturday  in  February  1840.  We 
spent  Sunday  with  an  old  Indian  friend  of  ours.  General  Aitchison, 
and  on  the  following  Monday  morning — a  fiat  calm  it  was,  and  a 
genial,  sunny  day — we  took  a  four-oared  boat  from  Byde  and  were 
polled  out  to  Spithead,  where  I  saw  him  safe  on  board  the  Thonias 
CouttSy  one  of  the  East  India  Company's  old  tea-ships,  in  which 
Sir  James  Carnac  had  also  taken  his  passage  as  the  newly  appointed 
•OoTemor  of  Bombay. 

I  see  the  boy  now  before  me,  tall,  handsome,  dark,  yet  fresh- 
coloured,  leaning  over  the  gunwale  of  the  ship  and  waving  his 
farewell  (a  long  and  last  farewell,  alas !)  to  me  as  I  slowly  returned 
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in  the  shore-boat  to  Ryde.  Soon  after  landing  at  Bombay  he- 
joined  his  regiment  at  Enrrachee,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  do 
injustice  to  the  main  narrative,  or  spoil  its  continuity,  if  I  now 
weave  into  it  the  two  following  letters  written  by  him  to  hi& 
mother,  closely  connected  as  these  letters  are  with  the  events  we 
are  describing,  and  containing  an  heroic  passage  which  may  be 
taken  as  foreshadowing  his  own  death  by  reference  to  that  of 
Clarke. 

"  Camp,  Eurrachee,  8rd  June  1840. 
"My  Dearest  Mother, 

"  The  whole  station,  and  in  fact  the  whole  army,  are  at 
present  wrapped  in  melancholy  and  regret,  on  account  of  a  most 
sad  occurrence  which  happened  to  an  officer  of  our  regiment  a 
few  days  ago  ;  and  when  I  give  you  the  particulars  I  am  sure  you 
will  participate  in  our  sorrow.  Walpole  Clarke,  the  brother  of 
our  adjutant,  was  offered,  just  before  I  joined,  the  command  of  a 
troop  of  irregular  horse  at  that  time  serving  in  Upper  Soinde 
against  the  Beloochees.  He  was  just  the  man  for  the  service. 
Young,  active  as  a  deer,  bold  and  courageous  as  a  lion,  good- 
tempered,  witty,  lively  almost  to  boisterousness,  generous  and 
handsome !  His  figure  was  that  of  Hercules,  six  feet  in  height 
and  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  man  in  the  army,  and  on  horse- 
back he  was  a  perfect  centaur.  Well,  this  model  of  a  man  very 
soon  became  the  idol  of  his  corps,  with  whom  he  used  to  perform 
the  most  surprising  feats  of  valour.  In  fact,  no  one  could  resist 
the  weight  of  a  blow  from  his  gigantic  arm,  and,  having  sach 
indomitable  courage  to  back  it,  no  one  could  stand  against  him.. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  had  so  great  a  contempt  for  these 
fellows,  by  others  considered  so  formidable,  that  he  used  to  leave 
his  men,  spur  his  horse  at  the  mass,  cut  his  way  through  them  and 
then  back  again.  The  number  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  was  quite 
incredible.  His  career  was  as  short  as  it  was  brilliant,  for  a  fort- 
night ago  he  was  sent  from  the  fort  of  Eahun  with  156  infantry 
and  40  horse,  to  escort  600  camels  and  bring  back  provisions^ 
Their  first  day's  march  was  uninterrupted;  so  Clarke,  fancying 
the  others  would  be  like  it,  sent  back  76  infantry  to  Eahun,  being 
unwilling  to  harass  the  men  so  much  worked  already.  The  next 
day,  on  their  arrival  at  the  middle  of  a  tremendous  pass,  they 
descried  about  2,000  Beloochees,  who  had  lain  hid  until  that 
moment,  occupying  the  heights  around  them,  so  as  to  hem  them 
in  on  every  side.  Clarke,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  dis- 
concerted, but,  leaving  his  cavalry,  who  were  useless  on  the  hiUs^ 
to  guard  the  camels,  he  divided  his  little  band  into  three  detach- 
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ments^  and,  patting  himself  at  the  head  of  one,  he  charged  up  the 
hills  around  him.  There  they  maintained  their  groand  for  about 
two  hours,  until  their  ammunition  failed,  when  every  man  was  cut 
to  pieces,  not  one  escaping.  All  died,  as  we  hear  from  the  horse- 
men who  have  arrived,  like  true  soldiers,  fighting  to  the  last.. 
Yesterday  we  heard  that  the  seventy-six  who  were  sent  home  were 
massacred  to  a  man  within  four  miles  of  Kahun.  Poor  Clarke's 
body  is  not  to  be  found.  Upon  that  we  ground  a  hope  that  he 
has  been  carried  into  the  hills  to  be  ransomed.  His  poor  brother 
is  quite  heart-broken,  and  the  whole  regiment  participate  most 
sincerely  in  his  grief,  so  much  was  he  beloved  by  both  officers  and 
men.  In  his  death  the  regiment  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss,, 
and  the  service  one  of  the  finest  young  men  that  ever  entered  it. 

"  I  hear  we  go  np  there  next  year,  or  rather  in  a  few  months.^ 
If  so,  so  great  is  the  thirst  for  revenge  burning  amongst  us,  that 
I  am  afraid  the  first  opportunity  that  presents  itself  will  find  our 
men  more  like  infuriated  tigers  than  human  beings.  I  am  hard 
at  work  at  a  survey  of  Eurrachee.  My  map  will  contain  about 
160  square  miles.  Captain  Le  Mesurier  and  I  are  working  together* 
If  we  do  not  go  up  to  Snkkur  we  are  going  to  survey  a  place  that 
no  European  has  ever  travelled  over.  Our  route  will  be  thus: 
striking  directly  North  from  Eurrachee,  we  shall  travel  150  miles^ 
then,  taking  an  easterly  direction,  separate  and  survey  the  passes 
until  we  arrive  at  the  longitude  of  Sommiany,  when  we  mov& 
towards  that  place,  surveying  the  country  about  Himlaj,  which  only 
one  European  has  ever  visited  (Hart^  of  ours).  From  thence  we 
return  by  differisnt  roads  to  Eurrachee.  If  we  do  that,  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  my  name  up  a  little.  Until  next  month, 
good-bye. 

"Your  affectionate  Son, 

Alfred  Williams.'* 

The  second  letter  to  his  mother  is  as  follows : — 

'*  Sukkur,  July  SO,  1840. 
"My  Dearest  Mother, 

"  No  sooner  had  I  started  my  last  letter  from  Eurrachee 
than  the  route  came  for  us.  Although  we  had  some  presentiment 
that  the  2nd  Grenadiers  were  destined  to  distinguish  themselves 
among  the  hills,  yet  we  never  expected  that  we  should  so  soon  be 
tamed  out  of  our  houses,  in  which  we  hoped  that  we  should  have 
been  allowed  two  or  three  cool  months  of  ease  at  least.  The  loss^ 
however,  of  250  shiners  is  nothing  when  compared  to  the  pleasure 
we  all  feel  at  the  prospect  of  a  little  active  service. 
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*'  Before  I  give  you  an  account  of  the  march,  I  must  let  yon 
into  the  secret  why  we  have  been  so  expeditiously  roused  out.  In 
the  first  place,  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the  tribes  of 
Beloochees,  Gilzees  by  name,  having  taken  fright  at  something  in 
the  course  of  the  treaty  which  was  being  contracted  between  tbem 
and  the  Company,  declared  war,  and  immediately  commenced 
hostilities.  Upon  this,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  take  possession 
of  KahuD  under  Captain  Brown  of  the  6th,  accompanied  by  Clarke 
of  our  regiment  with  the  Auxiliary  Horse,  a  movement  highly 
injudicious,  as  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season  no  communica- 
tion can  be  sustained  between  them  and  head-quarters.  The  result 
you  must  know.  Kahun  .was  occupied,  and  Clarke,  poor  fellow, 
^ter  leaving  Brown  to  garrison  the  fort,  on  returuiug  was  cut  up 
by  2,000  of  the  enemy.  Why  I  say  '  poor  fellow  '  I  don't  know  ; 
for,  surely,  to  die  adored  by  one's  regiment,  covered  with  laurels  and 
fighting  like  a  hero,  is  better  than  to  go  out  by  fever,  or  otherwise 
•die  in  your  bed.  Even  his  enemies  say  that  he  was  a  'Bura 
Bahadur,'  meaning  a  perfect  hero.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  the  garrison  are  blockaded  in  such  a  way  that  not  a  man  can 
leave  or  stir  outside  the  walls.  His  provisions  can  only  last  till 
the  end  of  August,  and  so,  naturally,  he  is  in  an  anxious  state* 
Quetta,  too,  is  so  pressed  that  the  officer  in  command  says,  unless 
reinforced^  he  must  give  way  to  numbers ;  and,  lastly,  Poolajee  is 
expected  to  be  attacked  nightly  by  an  overwhelming  force  whioh 
has  been  collected  in  its  vicinity. 

'*  Such  is  the  state  of  affairs,  or  rather  was,  when  the  2nd 
Orenadiers  and  five  companies  of  Her  Majesty's  40th  were  ordered 
to  Sukkur.  And  now  congratulate  me.  I  no  longer  belong  to  a 
battalion,  but  to  the  light  company !  Fancy,  such  men !  My 
eyes  1  not  a  man  under  6  ft.  8  in.  or  above  6  ft.  9  in.,  the  recent 
pick  of  the  whole  regiment.  I  am  as  proud  of  them  as  if  they 
were  my  own  children,  and  the  advantage  is,  my  dearest  mother, 
that  no  laurels  will  be  won  without  us.  Think  of  that !  and  hope 
to  see  in  the  next  Gazette  your  affectionate  son  as  having  gained 
the  mural  crown.  Now  mind  you  congratulate  me  in  your  next 
letter,  and  say  you  are  glad  to  hear  it.  My  Captain  is  in  England 
and  I  shall  have  the  command  of  them,  which,  when  you  come  to 
think  that  there  is  not  an  individual  among  the  number  who,  if 
properly  led,  will  not  charge  the  devil,  is  a  most  satisfactory  idea. 

'*  Well,  to  return.  Soon  after  the  news  arrived  to  inform  us  of 
our  not  far  distant  departure,  another  despatch  made  its  appearance 
intimating  that  two  steamers  were  waiting  our  arrival  at  Tatta. 
Now  two  small  vessels  were  not  enough  to  transport  the  whole,  so 
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the  Major  oailed  me  to  his  quarters  and,  after  holding  out  for  some 
time  on  the  importance  and  responsibility  of  the  charge,  said  that 
I  should  see  myself  in  orders  to  proceed  immediately  in  command 
(mind  that)  of  800  men,  that  is  to  say,  three  companies — the  right 
flank,  5th,  and  light  company. 

"Never  having  had  a  command  before,  I  assure  you  I  felt  some-' 
what  nervous  when,  mounted  on  my  new  horse,  I  galloped  on 
parade,  and  heard  my  own  ^oice  raised  to  such  an  astounding 
pitch.  I  almost  fancied  that  my  Arab,  who  is  a  most  fiery  gentle- 
man,  would  take  fright  at  the  unusual  sound  which  was  issuing 
from  its  insane  master.  But  no,  nothing  seemed  to  feel  the  cir- 
cumstance but  myself:  and  so  we  proceeded  on  our  way.  'The 
way  was  long/  as  Scott  says,  but  as  for  wind  there  was  none.  I 
soon  found  out  that  it  was  not  the  season  for  marching,  for  the 
men,  encumbered  with  knapsacks,  pouches  (each  containing  forty- 
eight  cartridges),  muskets,  bayonets,  lotas  and  havresacks,  soon 
began  to  lag,  and,  notwithstanding  we  halted  three  or  four  times, 
when  we  reached  the  encampment  more  than  one  hundred  were 
behind.     It  was,  however,  sixteen  miles,  and  the  first  march« 

''  On  arriving,  how  changed  was  the  consequence  of  your  dutiful 
son  !  My  tent  was  crowded  with  native  officers  coming  for  orders, 
orderlies^  and  non-commissioned  officers.  I  was  at  once  trans- 
formed from  ensign  to  major,  and  the  other  man,  Jameson,  who 
was  with  me,  was  ^  Chota,' while  I  was 'Bnra' Sahib.  This  was 
the  only  beauty  of  the  expedition,  for  the  thermometer  stood  at 
115^  in  the  tent,  which  was  so  full  of  dust  that  we  did  nothing 
but  sneeze  all  day.  My  greatest  grief  was  the  loss  of  my  dear 
old  setter,  who  gave  up  the  ghost  the  first  march  from  Eurrachee. 
I  was  nearly  crying  when  I  saw  my  old  companion  die.  I  never 
saw  a  more  game  animal ;  he  hunted  till  he  died,  poor  old  fellow ! 

'*  On  our  arrival  at  Tatta,  we  embarked  the  men  and  all  their 

kit,  and  on  the  following  morning  I  went  on  board  myself.     I  say 

'  we '  because  at  Hyderabad  we  took  on  board  Franklin,  who  had 

been  there  in  command  of  the  Besident's  guard.     The  river  itself 

is  magnificent,  grand  in  the  extreme ;  I  never  saw  anything  like  it, 

and  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  find  words  to  describe  it.     The  vast 

mass    of  dark,  muddy  waters  rushes  on  in  a  way  wonderful  to 

behold ;  the  rapids  of  St.  Gear  are  sluggish  when  compared  to  the 

mshing  volume  of  the  Indus.    In  many  places  the  banks  cannot 

be   desoried,  and  the  river  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  sea. 

Indeed,  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  *'  Meeta  Darya.'    Its  surface 

is  coTered  with  men  and  women  on  chatty-pots,  who  in  this  way 

float  from  place  to  place.    The  native  boats  are  tracked  up  by 
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men  who,  up  to  their  necks  in  water,  drag  them  along  about  a  mile 
a  day. 

"  Now  that  we  have  left  Kurraohee,  we  are  all  saving  what  a  nice 
place  it  was;  certainly  in  comparison  with  this  it  was  Paradise. 
We  also  had  some  very  good  fun  there,  which  now  aflpords  many  a 
laugh,  and  many  a  frolic  after  mess  which  used  to  end  nearly  in 
the  guard-house.  But  in  Sukkur  there  is  no  fun.  What  can  you 
do  with  the  thermometer  at  126°  in  tents?  If  this  is  not  a 
withering  heat,  what  is  ?  But  the  disgusting  part  is  that  in  the 
evening,  when  other  people  are  cool,  we  are  at  the  hottest ;  the 
wind  at  that  time  is  as  if  it  came  out  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace. 

''Major  Newport  has  just  marched  out  to  Shikarpoor.  He 
really  is  a  plucky  fellow.  When  everybody  was  saying  that  he 
would  be  obliged  by  the  heat  to  come  back,  he  replied,  '  No,  no ; 
nothing  but  a  bond  fide  fiery  flame  shall  stop  me.'  He  told  me 
that  if  I  would  pass  in  six  months,  he  would  give  me  anything  I 
liked — a  horse,  a  tent,  anything;  but  what  I  could  do  in  one 
month  in  Bombay  I  could  not  do  here  in  six ;  for,  independent  of 
the  heat,  the  camels  being  120  rupees  renders  it  impossible  to 
transport  such  heavy  appendages  as  Hindostanee  books.  How  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  any  at  all,  I  don't  know ;  for  the  Company, 
having  been  liberal  enough  to  allow  thirty  rupees  a  month  to  keep 
op  beasts  of  burthen  whose  keepers  would  consume  that,  think 
that  her  officers  are  quite  off  her  hands. 

'*  The  Brigade  at  this  place  is  a  large  one — the  1st  Grenadiers, 
the  28rd,  the  6th,  the  2nd  Grenadiers,  five  companies  of  the  40th, 
lots  of  Irregular  Horse,  and  two  troops  of  Artillery.  We  expect 
to  take  out  1,600  men  to  the  hills  ;  they  say  that  is  the  maximum 
number  that  can  exist  in  the  hills.  We  all  anticipate  much  plea- 
sure from  the  trip;  but,  beyond  a  considerable  expense  and 
perhaps  a  loss  of  kit,  no  inconvenience  or  danger  will  be  incurred. 
What  is  the  reason  you  never  say,  anything  about  my  regiment  in 
your  letters  ?  Yon  ought  to  be  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it  were  year 
•daughter-in-law,  for  she  is  my  bride,  and  a  very  pretty  one  she  is  ! 
I  am  writing  this  long  letter  because  the  probability  is  that  you 
will  not  receive  many  more  for  some  months,  as  I  believe  we  leave 
Sukkur  soon. 

'^  Sukkur  is  built  on  lime  rocks,  which  get  so  hot  towards  the 
•end  of  the  day  that  they  give  out  as  much  heat  as  the  sun  itself. 
The  game  is  most  plentiful  all  round,  but  nobody  exposes  them- 
-selves  to  the  frizzling  heat.  We  are  all  living  in  resuscitated 
tombs,  which  keep  out  the  heat  better  than  canvas.  We  must  not, 
however,  turn  up  our  noses  at  tents,  for  few  subalterns  will  be  able 
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to  take  more  than  a  routie^  with  camels  at  such  an  exorbitant 
price.  Besides  they  may  be  stolen  the  very  first  day.  I  think 
if  I  lose  my  kit  I  shall  be  supremely  happy ;  it  is  a  splendid 
idea  not  to  have  anything  in  the  world  to  think  of.  I  am  close 
•upon  that  already,  so  I  can  give  you  a  pretty  good  opinion  on 
the  sabject. 

**  My  horse  has  just  arrived  in  a  boat  from  Tatta,  which  has 
pat  to  rest  one  source  of  anxiety.  You  will  probably  say  that  I 
-am  extravagant  in  horses ;  but  the  fact  is  that  I  now  ride  nearly 
twelve  stone,  the  consequence  of  which  is  natural — I  must  have  a 
istrong  horse.  My  last  was  not ;  so,  as  I  saw  one  to  suit  me 
selling  at  half  its  value,  I  bought  him — ^the  more  necessary  as 
he  will  have  hard  work  soon.  Tou  will  recognize  him  by  the  name 
of  '  Cock  Bobin.'  He  is  such  a  beauty !  quite  one  to  please  a 
lady.  Such  a  tail^  mane,  and  head !  such  spirits  and  temper ! 
4iad  paces  unequalled  for  appearance  and  freedom. 

*'  The  head-quarters  of  our  regiment  have  not  yet  arrived ;  we 
-expect  them  in  about  a  week  from  this  time.  Everybody  is  looking 
forward  to  their  arrival,  as  the  band  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to 
our  dulness.  I  hear  they  have  lost  a  great  many  men  on  the 
march  between  Kurrachee  and  Tatta.  The  unhealthy  season  at 
that  place  will  soon  be  commencing  again.  The  26th  left  it  last 
year  with  700  men  sick,  and  only  ten  men  ready  for  duty  to  guard 
the  colours.  They  left  dead  about  200  men.  When  they  were  at 
Kurrachee  they  were  a  splendid  body  of  men,  quite  complete ;  when 
they  left  it  for  Bombay  they  were  a  parcel  of  useless  invalids. 

**  I  have  made  lots  of  sketches  since  I  have  arrived  here,  chiefly 
figures  and  from  life.  Bochard  s  lessons  have  been  invaluable  to  me. 
I  am  in  great  want  of  Chinese  white.  It  is  astonishing  how 
few  draw  in  this  country,  where  there  is  so  much  subject,  oppor- 
tunity, and  leisure. 

"Your  most  loving  Son, 

"Alfred  Williams." 

Have  I  transcribed  these  letters  at  too  great  length  ?  The 
thought  has  occurred  to  me,  whilst  I  have  been  so  engaged,  that 
I  ought  to  have  curtailed  them,  and  that  possibly  my  weakness 
may  have  blinded  my  judgment.  But  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  alter  or  suppress  a  single  word,  feeling  sure  they  will  find  their 
way  to  the  heart  of  the  reader,  who  will  himself  decide  whether, 
in  this  youth  of  nineteen,  they  do  not  breathe  the  spirit  which 
animated  his  hero,  Clarke,  and  furnish  promise  of  a  bright  career 
had  his  life  been  prolonged. 

4  ♦ 
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Chapter  VI. 

The  foroe  destined  to  relieve  the  beleagaered  fort  of  Eahun  as^ 
sembled  at  Sakkur  early  in  August.  It  oonsisted  of  400  men  of 
the  1st  Grenadiers,  100  of  the  2nd  Grenadiers  (the  light  company^ 
including  my  brother),  200  Irregular  Horse,  and  three  guns,  all 
under  the  command  of  Major  Olibborn,  of  the  1st  Orenadiers,, 
with  a  convoy  of  upwards  of  1,000  ceuiiels.  They  left  Sukkur  on 
the  12th  August,  and,  toiling  across  the  fiery  desert,  encamped  on 
the  29th  at  the  entrance  to  the  pass  of  Surtoof. 

The  tragic  incidents  of  the  following  days  are  best  described  in 
a  letter  written  by  Ensign  Edward  Fanning,  of  the  1st  Grenadiers,, 
on  his  return  to  Sukkur,  to  his  father,  as  he  himself  witnessed 
them.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter,  as  given  to  u& 
by  Mr.  Fanning : — 

''Gamp  Sukkur,  25th  September  1840. 

''In  my  last  letter  I  told  you  that  I  had  volunteered  to  join  my 
regiment  previous  to  its  marching  on  field  service,  and  had  been 
refused  by  the  Brigadier.  However,  on  the  12th  August,  a 
memorable  day  in  my  life,  poor  Honner,  the  adjutant  of  our  regi- 
ment, was  taken  ill  and  unable  to  take  the  field.  The  command- 
ing officer  of  our  regiment.  Major  Clibbom,  immediately  applied 
for  me,  and  accordingly,  with  only  six  hours'  notice,  I  was  ordered 
to  receive  charge  of  the  Adjutant's  office,  and  make  ready  to  start 
that  night.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  12th,  a  force  con- 
sisting of  400  men  1st  Grenadiers,  100  2nd  Grenadiers,  200  Irre- 
gular Horse,  and  three  guns,  left  Sukkur,  our  object  being  to  bring 
the  garrison  of  the  Murree  fort  of  Kahun  back  into  the  plains. 
After  marching  eight  very  long  marches,  we  arrived  at  Poolajee,. 
the  village  by  which  we  were  to  enter  the  hills.  On  the  night  of 
the  23rd  we  left  Poolajee,  and  started  to  the  hills,  and,  after  making 
six  marches  unmolested,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  tremendous 
mountain  called  Surtoof,  the  place  where  poor  Clarke's  party  was 
cut  up,  and  there  pitched  our  camp  for  the  day,  the  29th  August.. 
Over  this  tremendous  mountain  there  was  a  pass  about  a  mile  in 
length,  of  sheet  rock,  and  up  this  we  were  to  bring  guns  and  a 
convoy  of  1,100  camels.  In  every  direction  about  the  camp  the 
remains  of  poor  Clarke's  disaster  were  visible  by  the  clothes  and 
bones  of  the  uufortunate  company  of  the  6th  Begiment ;  the  only 
way  by  which  we  could  find  out  where  poor  Clarke  met  his  fate 
was  by  seeing  the  remains  of  his  Tartan  trousers  lying  outside  his 
grave. 

"  At  2  o'clock  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  we  commenced 
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the  asoent  of  this  mountain  pass,  and,  by  the  incessant  exertions 
of  the  sepoys,  the  gnns  and  convoy  were  dragged  and  conveyed  to 
the  halting-ground  on  the  top  by  6  o'clock  p.m.,  through  a  burning 
«an.  There  was  no  water  whatever  here,  except  what  the  sepoys 
brought  up  in  their  skins  and  in  their  pots  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain. 

**  Here  we  made  a  halt  till  8  o'clock  a.m.  of  the  Slst,  and  during 
this  short  halt  the  enemy  first  showed  themselves  by  their  skir- 
mishers firing  upon  our  pickets.  In  consequence  of  this  firing,  the 
troops  were  under  arms  all  night,  and  the  men,  therefore,  got  little 
rest  after  their  labours  of  the  previous  day.  At  8  o'clock  a.m.  we 
started  on  a  good  road,  and  as  day  dawned  approached  the  range  of 
mountains  over  which  lay  the  route  to  Eahun.  We  could  plainly 
•observe  that  the  heights  were  crowned  by  thouHands  of  the  enemy, 
who  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  on  our  men  as  they  advanced  to  their 
:ground.  Immediately  at  the  base  of  this  range  of  mountains  there 
are  several  ravines,  and  in  one  of  these  the  labour  of  the  men  was 
-gteatly  increased  by  the  upsetting  of  one  of  the  12-pouDder 
howitzers,  limber  and  all.  However,  after  great  perseverance  and 
labour,  the  advance  of  the  convoy,  consisting  of  860  Infantry,  with 
4S0  Irregular  Horse  and  two  guns,  arrived  at  the  halting-ground. 
The  guns  were  immediately  placed  in  position  to  enfilade  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  in  front  of  us,  which  rose  in  a  zig-zag  course  up 
the  side  of  the  precipitous  mountain.  It  was  now  about  10  o'clock 
A.M.,  and  the  heat  fearfully  oppressive.  A  letter  had  been  received 
from  Captain  Brown,  from  Eahun,  some  days  before,  reporting 
that  a  great  deal  of  rain  had  fallen,  and  that  we  were  pretty  sure 
of  finding  plenty  of  water ;  but,  to  our  horror,  we  found  none,  and 
the  little  the  men  had  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  Surtoof  was 
oxhansted  long  before.  The  men  had,  therefore,  little  or  no  water, 
many  of  them  since  the  evening  of  the  29th. 

"Under  these  circumstances^  it  was  evident  that  both  men  and 
oatde  must  perish  from  thirst  unless  the  mountain  pass  were  car- 
ried, beyond  which  water  was  said  to  be  procurable,  and  the  fort 
•of  Kahun  distant  about  six  miles. 

'*  We  waited  anxiously  till  1  o'clock  p.m.  for  the  arrival  of  the 
rear-guard,  consisting  of  the  remainder  of  the  force,  under  Captain 
Heighington,  of  our  regiment.  About  2  o'clock  p.m.  the  disposi- 
tions for  attacking  the  pass  were  made,  and  the  left  flank  companies 
of  the  1st  and  2nd  Grenadiers  were  appointed  as  the  storming- 
party,  supported  by  the  remaining  divisions,  leaving  the  colours  of 
oar  regiment  under  charge  of  two  strong  companies.  I  was  ordered 
to  the  front  with  two  companies,  there  being  few  European  officers. 
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and  my  duty  was  to  keep  the  heights  clear  whilst  the  storming* 
party  were  ascending.  Daring  the  time  I  was  forming  my  men  sa 
as  to  open  fire  we  were  fearfully  knocked  over  by  the  enemy's  mas- 
ketry,  and  it  was  a  merciful  Providence  that  spared  my  life»  as* 
the  man  on  my  right  was  shot  before  we  could  return  a  volley.  L 
at  last  opened  a  heavy  fire,  as  also  did  the  guns,  and  the  heights 
were  soon  cleared. 

"  The  storming-party,  commanded  by  Captain  Baitt,  of  our  regi- 
ment, was  then  by  him  led  on  with  admirable  coolness  and  order. 
As  they  ascended,  the  road  became  excessively  difficult,  at  times- 
admitting  of  only  a  single  file,  and  as  they  neared  the  top  they 
found  breastworks  of  stones,  surmounted  by  thorn-bushes,  built 
across  the  road.  It  was  getting  over  one  of  these  that  poor  young 
Williams,  brother  of  Monier  Williams,  and  who  was  at  Addiscombe- 
with  me  a  term,  was  shot  through  the  heart.  When  he  was  raised- 
up  his  head  fell  forward  upon  his  breast,  quite  dead.  It  might  be- 
some  satisfaction  to  his  unhappy  mother  to  know  that  he  was  not 
butchered,  as  all  those  were,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  who  sub^ 
sequently  fell,  and,  should  you  think  proper,  you  might  let  her 
know  it,  as  coming  from  one  who  saw  him  fall.  He  was  picked  off 
by  a  single  shot,  not  in  any  melee.  I  mention  this,  because  I  well 
know  what  reports  get  afloat.  He  was  a  great  favourite,  you  may 
say  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  I  hardly  ever  felt  anything- 
like  the  moment  when  I  saw  he  was  no  more ! 

''  Baitt,  shortly  afterwards,  was  shot  through  the  thigh.  He 
quietly  turned  round  to  Franklin,  who  commanded  the  left  com- 
pany  2nd  Grenadiers,  of  which  poor  Williams  was  subaltern,  and^ 
siiid,  'Franklin,  I  am  shot;  lead  my  company  whilst  I  bind  up> 
my  wound  with  my  handkerchief.'  He  was  soon  again  at  the  head 
of  his  company.  All  the  breastworks  had  been  surmounted,  the- 
ledge  at  the  head  of  the  pass  was  gained,  and  the  men  were  pre- 
paring for  the  rush,  when  a  dense  mass  of  the  enemy,  as  it  seemed 
by  signal,  rose  from  behind  the  crest  of  the  mountain  and  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  the  storming-party  with  showers  of  stones  and 
with  musketry,  whilst  others  fell  on  them  with  their  sabres,  com^ 
mitting  fearful  havoc  on  the  retreating  sepoys. 

''During  this  rush  poor  Baitt  and  Moore  of  our  regiment,  and 
Franklin  of  the  2nd  Grenadiers,  lost  their  lives.  The  'retreat* 
was  immediately  sounded  for  the  support  of  the  guns  and  colours,, 
so  I  accordingly  doubled  back  to  the  colours.  We  were,  however,, 
too  late ;  hundreds  of  the  enemy  were  within  twenty  yards  of  us^^ 
so  we  had  no  time  to  form  or  manceuvre.  The  colours  were  moved 
to  the  gun,  and  the  word  '  rallying  square  round  the  gun  * 
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was  immediately  given.  The  sqaare  was  qaiokly  formed,  and  the 
hard  fighting  now  commenced.  They  were  on  all  sides  of  us, 
dashing  large  stones  into  the  sqaare,  and  many  closing  and  fight* 
ing  sword  to  bayonet.  Oar  wounded  and  dying  were  all  in  the 
middle  of  the  square  raving  mad  from  thirst. 

**  We  foaght  in  this  way  for  twenty  minntes,  making  a  complete 
circle  of  dead  men  about  five  yards  from  our  bayonets.  Our  am- 
munition was  now  nearly  expended,  not  above  four  rounds  left  in 
each  man's  pouch ;  however^  the  fire  on  our  side  was  so  heavy, 
and  our  volleys  of  grape-shot,  beautifully  directed  by  Captain 
Stamford  of  the  Artillery,  blowing  them  away  from  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun,  killing  thirty  in  one  round,  had  such  an  effect  upon  them 
that  they  all  made  for  the  hill  again,  having  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  convoy  during  the  action.  All  our 
camel-men  and  palanquin-bearers  for  the  sick  had  absconded,  so 
we  were  left  perfectly  helpless. 

*'  The  scene  that  ensued  after  the  action  bafiSes  all  description. 
The  cries  for  '  Water !  water ! '  and  the  intense  heat,  the  groans 
of  the  wounded  and  dying,  as  well  as  the  inevitable  death  that 
stared  us  all  in  the  face  unless  water  were  speedily  procured,  gave 
rise  to  the  most  dreadful  scenes.  One  of  our  guides  shortly  after- 
wards came  up  and  reported  that  water  had  been  discovered  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  so  all  the  camels  remaining,  as  well  as  the 
Government  and  officers'  horses,  were  sent  off  immediately  to  bring 
the  water.  We  waited  anxiously  till  sunset  for  the  return  of  the 
water-party,  when  some  stragglers  shortly  arrived,  reporting  that 
the  party  had  been  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  ! 

"  It  now  became  necessary   to  determine  what  was  to  be  done.  We 
had  already  lost  179  men  out  of  our  small  force,  and  upwards  of 
200  followers,  and  the  remainder  were  perfectly  helpless  from  ex- 
haustion and  thirst,  and,  to  add  to  our  difficulties,  all  the  flour, 
commissariat,  and  tents,  officers'  and  men*s,  had  been  carried  off. 
In  this   state  we  found  it  impossible,  supposing  we   attempted 
another  attack  upon  the  hill,  to  be  able  to  convey  the  guns  over  it. 
So  poor  CUbborn  called  us  all  together  and,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, said  he  thought  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the 
convoy,  namely,  the  relief  of  Captain  Brown.     The  dreadful  alter- 
native, the  abandonment  of  the  unfortunate  garrison  of  Kahun,  was 
decided  on.     We  therefore,  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  made  a  rapid 
retreat  to  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  Surtoof  mountain,  distant 
about  nine  miles,  leaving  many  wounded  men  on  the  ground  for 
want  of  sick-carriage. 

"  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  Surtoof  mountain,  or,  at  least,  the 
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commenoement  of  the  desooDt,  our  rear  was  again  attacked,  and 
we  lost  every  atom  of  the  convoy ;  the  men,  being  quite  helpless, 
were  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Our  only  chance  now  was  to 
make  for  the  plains  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  officers  were  fairly 
knocked  up,  and  two  out  of  the  number  on  the  verge  of  their 
graves.  The  men  kept  falling  dead  by  the  road-side.  We  reached 
Poolajee  in  two  days  and  two  nights  from  the  hill  (it  took  us  eight 
days  to  go  there).  Upon  our  arrival  at  Poolajee,  poor  Heighington 
died  of  fatigue.  Recollect  we  were  without  food  or  tents  and  in 
a  burning  sun  for  two  days.  We  arrived  at  Poolajee  about 
10  o'clock  at  night  on  the  2nd  September,  with  only  twenty  men 
with  the  colours  of  the  regiment;  the  remainder  straggled  in 
during  the  night. 

"  WhcD,  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  I  was  ordered,  as  Adjutant, 
to  go  and  call  the  roll,  the  poor  men  could  not  stand  in  the  ranks, 
and  nearly  every  man  had  good  honest  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks.  In  a  sepoy  regiment  there  are  always  a  great  many  rela- 
tions, and  these  poor  fellows  had  lost  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  and  ' 
many  of  their  near  relations.  We  stopped  some  time  at  Poolajee 
to  rest  the  men,  and  then  continued  our  march  to  Sukkur,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  20th,  having  left  behind  us  five  out  of  thirteen 
officers,  and  about  190  of  our  unfortunate  men ! 

*'  This  was  a  harder  battle  than  Ghuznee  or  Khelat ;  we  lost  three 
times  the  number  of  both  of  them  put  together.  I  have  been  laid 
up  with  fever  since  my  arrival.  I  lasted  out  the  fatigue  wonder* 
fully  well ;  better,  perhaps,  than  any  of  them.  It  is,  however, 
telling  on  me  now ;  fever  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Our  regiment 
is,  of  course,  practically  disorganised.  All  official  papers  and 
documents  are  gone,  as  well  as  upwards  of  twenty-two  thousand 
rupees.  I  have  lost  everything  on  earth,  except  what  I  had  on  in 
the  action.^' 

The  guns  were  spiked  and  abandoned.     Nothing  else  can  be 
added  to  this  letter.     It  was  written  five  days  only  after  the  return 
of  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  force  to  Sukkur,  and  speaks  for  . 
itself,  as  only  a  letter  can  do  when  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene  at  the  time. 

Chapter  VII. 

No  wonder  that  Captain  Lewis  Brown  should  have  entered  in  his 
Journal,  under  date  of  the  Slst  August,  ''A  day  of  great  and 
almost  overpowering  excitement !  "  Shut  up  in  the  fort,  he  could 
hear  the  sound  of  the  guns  and  see  the  shrapuel  bursting  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  but  could  know  nothing  of  the  repulse  or  of 
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the  extent  of  the  disaster.    Then  "  All  was  silent  for  the  rest  of 
the  night  "was  bis  sole  ground  for  conjecture.    Where  were  the 
relieying  force  ?     Why  did  they  not  come  on  ?     What  had  become 
of  them  ?     What  could  be  the  cause  of  that  strange  and  dreadful 
sileuoe  ?     As  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day^  passed  with  no  visible 
sign  of  the  convoy,  he  consoled  himself,  or  tried  to  console  him- 
self, with  the  hope  that  it  was  coming  round  by  the  other  and 
loDger  road,  finding  the  Nuffoosk  pass  too  difficult.    Eight  days 
passed  in  that  expectation,  every  day  adding  to  the  anxiety  as  it 
lessened  the  probability  of  the  hope.     Such  a  state  of  suspense 
would  appear  to  have  been  almost  insupportable,  yet  the  garrison 
met  it  without  flinching,  without  even  a  murmur  ! 
I  now  return^  in  proper  order  of  sequence,  to  the  Journal  :— 
"  September  Ist. — Not  a  single  Beloochee  to  be  seen  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  at  daylight,  but  several  passing  across  the  plain  in  that 
direction.     No  sight  or  sound  of  convoy  all  day !      Sadly  per- 
plexed to  know  what  has  become  of  them.     Conclude  that,  finding 
the  pass  too  strongly  defended,  yesterday,  they  had  fallen  back  to 
go  round  by  the  Deeyrah  road,  as  I  first  recommended. 

*'  2nd. —  Beloochees  in  all  directions  and  as  busy  as  bees. 
Another  day  of  suspense  and  excitement.  After  11  o'clock  they 
pitched  one  of  our  sepoy's  tents  about  halfway  up  the  hill,  up  and 
down  which  batches  of  loaded  and  unloaded  camels  are  going. 
Suppose  the  convoy  must  have  dropped  some  of  their  baggage  and 
stores  in  the  hurry  of  their  departure.  About  12  o'clock  much 
firing  oommenced,  and  continued  with  intervals  until  2  p.m.  From 
the  sound,  it  would  appear  the  convoy  had  fallen  back  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Deeyrah  road,  some  twenty  miles.  Cannot  now  expect 
to  see  them  for  the  next  six  or  seven  days — tantalizing,  when  they 
were  so  close.  Not  a  drop  of  spirits,  a  cheroot,  or  a  cup  of  tea 
left,  nor  have  we  tasted  any  for  some  time.  Sepoys  very  weak 
from  short  rations,  only  six  bags  of  flour  left — a  bad  look-out. 
<3aimot  help  thinking  of  our  having  got  our  convoy  over  so  snugly 
in  May,  when  we  had  only  a  third  of  the  number  of  the  present 
convoy. 

**9rd. — Still  in  suspense.  No  communication  from  outside ;  all 
on  the  look-out,  particularly  at  night.  Upwards  of  one  hundred 
loaded  camels  going  across  the  plain,  some  distance  off.  Whether 
these  are  horses  or  camels  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained  without  a 
glass ;  persuaded  the  people  in  the  fort  that  they  were  the  former, 
although  the  sepoys  made  the  shrewd  remark  that  they  never  saw 
horsemen  look  so  large,  or  go  along  one  after  the  other  so  regu- 
larly.   About  twenty  horsemen,  with  eight  or  ten  spare  horses. 
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came  down  from  the  hill  to  water  near  the  fort ;  looks  as  if  th& 
owners  of  the  latter  had  been  killed.  Two  bodies  carried  across 
the  plain  on  charpoys,  with  a  kind  of  funeral-party  following  them ; 
suppose  they  are  two  chiefs.  At  3  p.m.  saw  a  large  body  of 
Beloochees  pitching  a  sort  of  camp  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
fort.  No  mistaking  our  sepoys'  tents,  also  one  officers'  tent ;  five- 
of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter,  exactly  the  number  they  took 
from  Clarke's  party.  Trust  they  are  those  only,  but  appearances- 
are  very  suspicious.  Just  as  it  was  getting  dark»  saw  the  whola 
body  assembled  in  one  dense  mass  in  front  of  their  tents ;  warned 
all  hands  to  keep  a  bright  look-out  when  the  moon  goes  down. 

''4/A. — To-day  some  horsemen  came  and  informed  us  'that 
they  had  cut  up  our  convoy,  taken  the  guns  and  all  the  stores  and 
supplies,  and  had  killed  all  the  Sahib-log  except  three,  who  were 
prisoners  in  their  camp ' ;  in  proof  of  which  assertion  they  offered  to 
show  the  guns  to  any  person  I  chose  to  send,  who  would  also  bring 
a  chit  from  the  prisoners.  This  offer,  however,  I  refused,  firmly 
believing  the  report  to  be  altogether  uutrue,  and  made  with  a  view 
of  getting  hold  of  one  of  my  people  for  information.  They  also 
said  that  if  I  would  leave  the  fort  and  go  to  the  plains,  they  would 
not  molest  me.  We  had  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain  about  4  p.m.. 
More  tents  springing  up  in  the  Murree  camp  ;  about  three  hundred 
Beloochees  seated  on  a  rising  ground  on  one  flank ;  great  amuse- 
meut  in  watching  their  movements  ;  having  a  good  glass,  we  could 
almost  see  into  their  very  tents. 

*^  6th. — ^A  person  came  under  the  fort  calling  out,  wishing  U> 
give  us  the  news.  Had  had  already  quite  enough  of  these  people'^ 
stories,  so  sent  a  bullet  or  two  after  him  to  hurry  his  departure* 
All  in  the  fort  sadly  perplexed  to  know  what  to  think  of  affairs. 
Beloochees  on  the  move  in  every  direction ;  100  passed  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Deeyrah  direction,  the  road  from  which  we  are  expecting 
the  convoy.  The  Beloochees  do  not  seem  in  good  spirits ;  not  like 
men  who  have  destroyed  a  large  convoy;  there  has  evidently  been 
mischief  somewhere.  A  storm  occurred  about  4  o'clock,  which,  to 
our  great  delight,  blew  down  all  the  Beloochee  tents ;  they,  however^ 
soon  had  them  up  again. 

^'  6M. — No  grain  left  for  camels  or  bullocks,  and  little  or  no 
forage ;  they  must  take  their  chance,  poor  creatures !  Nothing 
now  left  but  a  few  bags  of  rice,  and  three  or  four  of  flour.  Ten 
bags  of  the  latter,  which  were  thiown  aside  as  being  half  sand, 
now  came  into  use  and  were  greedily  devoured  by  the  sepoys.  A 
camel-man  shot  himself,  being  detected  in  a  theft. 

'^  1th. — Half  expected,  on  taking  a  look  at  the  Beloochee  camp 
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this  morning,  to  find  them  all  decamped ;  but  a  sad  reverse  met 
our  sight — the  three  gans  belonging  to  the  convoy  staring  us  in 
the  face !  They  are  placed  on  a  piece  of  rising  groand  on  one- 
flank  of  their  camp,  their  mazzles  pointed  towards  the  fort.  What 
can  have  become  of  Major  Glibbom  and  his  convoy?  Many 
officers  and  men  mast  have  lost  their  lives  before  they  gave  up  the- 
guns !  There  is  no  doubt  now  that  something  most  disastrous 
most  have  happened,  and  we  must  prepare  for  the  worst.  Sepoys< 
keep  up  their  spirits  amazingly  well,  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
flinching,  although  they  seem  to  be  aware  that  their  situation  is- 
rather  perilous ;  luckily,  they  cannot  see  the  guns  with  the  naked- 
eye,  on  account  of  the  jungle.  There  are  chances  in  our  favour 
yet,  and  that  the  guns  yhU  not  be  of  much  use  to  them— *first, 
they  may  be  spiked ;  secondly,  they  may  have  no  ammunition  ;  and 
lastly,  they  know  not  how  to  load  or  fijre  them.  Luckily,  they  are 
howitzers  instead  of  field-pieces.  10  a.m. — All  the  Beloochees  are 
assembled  round  the  guns  and  peeping  into  their  muzzles ;  quite 
playthings  to  them. 

**  8th. — Small  parties  of  horsemen  prowling  all  round  the  fort, 
watching  us,  I  suppose,  knowing  we  must  soon  take  to  flight  for 
want  of  provisions.  They  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  as  we  have 
still  some  rice  and  gun-bullocks  left. 

*'  9th. — ^Loaded  camels  still  going  across  the  plain.  Two  Be- 
loochees mounted  on  artillery  horses;  no  mistaking  them,  from 
their  size  and  their  having  blinkers  on,  which  they  determined 
should  not  escape  our  sight,  as  they  galloped  up  and  down  in  frout 
of  the  fort  for  an  hour. 

**  10th, — Our  old  friend  Sheer  Bheg  came  in  this  morning,  but 
in  such  a  suspicious  manner,  that  I  put  him  prisoner.  He  tells 
US  the  Beloochees'  report  of  having  destroyed  our  convoy  is  all 
trae.  He  mentions  poor  Baitt  and  Moore  as  being  two  of  the 
kiUed. 

**  11th. — ^Made  some  horsemen,  who  were  grazing  their  horses 
rather  too  close,  scamper  ofi^,  and  received  much  abuse  from  them 
for  my  pains.  The  Murrees  acknowledge  to  their  having  had 
eighty  killed  and  eighty  wounded  in  the  fight.  Our  old  acquaint- 
ance Hybutt  Khan  and  his  son  are,  it  is  stated,  both  killed ;  also 
Kurreem  Elhan,  who  superintended  the  slaughter  on  the  29th  of 
Jnne. 

"  12/A.— -Saw  a  very  pleasing  sight  this  morning— nothing  more- 
or  less  than  the  Murrees  moving  away  the  guns ;  they  appear  to 
be  taking  them  to  pieces  and  away.  This  looks  very  much  like  a 
bolt  on  their  part ;  perhaps  they  have  got  intelligence  of  another 
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convoy  coming  np.  Belooofaees  rather  qaiet ;  allowed  two  camel- 
men  to  loot  them  of  three  mares  out  grazing.  160  killed  and 
badly  wounded  will  make  a  hole  in  their  tribe. 

''18M. — ^About  1  A.M.  a  great  noise  and  many  fires  in  the 
direction  of  the  Mnrree  camp.  At  daylight  not  a  single  tent  to 
be  seen,  and  oar  eyes  are  no  longer  made  sore  by  the  sight  of  the 
convoy's  guns.  Everyone  delighted  beyond  measure ;  this  is  quite 
•a  reprieve. 

"  14M. — Sent  off  Sheer  Bheg  with  a  message  to  Major  Olibbom 
that  we  were  all  well  in  the  fort.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  that 
has  offered  of  sending  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  since  the 
26th  ultimo.  Captured  two  camels  this  morning  with  the  G.  D. 
mark  fresh  upon  them.  No  doubt  from  whence  they  came  !  Feel 
the  want  of  a  drop  of  spirits  or  a  cup  of  tea  most  sadly  when  keeping 
watch  at  night.     Water  (and  such  water,  too !)  is  but  cold  comfort. 

**  17tb. — ^About  12  o'clock  last  night  a  cossid  arrived  with  an 
official  letter  from  the  Brigade-Major  at  Sukkur,  informing  us  of 
the  fall  particulars  of  Major  Clibbom's  disaster,  and  leaving  me  to 
my  own  resources,  it  being  found  impossible  to  send  me  any  further 
jelief." 

Here  I  pause  in  the  Journal  to  interpolate  the  Brigade-Major's 
iletter,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"To  Captain  L.  Brown,  Commanding  Eahun. 
••  Sir, 

**  'Ere  this  letter  reaches  you,  if  it  ever  should  reach,  yoa 
will  probably  have  heard  of  the  sad  and  disastrous  misfortune  that 
has  befallen  the  detachment  under  the  command  of  Major  Clibbom, 
1st  Grenadier  Regiment,  which  was  despatched  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  your  worn-out  men,  and  throwing  a  new  garrison  into 
Eahun  with  provisions  for  two  months.  At  the  pass  of  Nuffoosk, 
on  the  Slst  ultimo,  after  some  hours  spent  in  desperate  attempts  to 
crown  the  heights,  and  after  severe  fighting  till  noon,  after  hours 
•^of  patient  perseverance  against  raging  thirst  from  the  want  of  water, 
and  the  utmost  efforts  of  men  determined  to  carry  out  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  destined,  and  the  loss  of  four  officers  killed 
and  one  severely  wounded.  Major  Clibbom,  with  the  only  chance 
of  saving  the  remnant  of  his  enfeebled  troops  by  falling  back  for 
water,  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of  deciding  on  the  abandon- 
ment of  your  brave  detachment  in  Kahun.  Under  these  circum- 
stancesj  I  am  directed  by  Major  Forbes  to  state  that  all  attempts  to 
relieve  you  have  failed — there  are  neither  troops,  followers^  or  sup* 
plies  or  carriage  for  another  expedition  in  your  favour ;  and  being 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  leaving  you,  after  having  done  all  in 
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his  power,  to  your  own  resouroes.  Your  post  has  become  un> 
tenable,  and  he  begs  you  to  act  in  any  way— -either  by  a  rapid 
night-march,  or,  if  so  fortunate,  by  making  any  terms  you  can 
possibly  conclude  with  the  enemy.  He  begs  you  to  act  for  your- 
self in  the  best  way  you  can  possibly  manage,  and  he  fully  autho- 
rises any  agreement  or  arrangement  that  may  enable  you  to  bring 
your  detachment  and  your  companies  safely  to  the  plains. 

"  I  haye,  &c., 
<*  Gamp,  Sukknr,  *' J.  Down,  Brigade-Major. 

"  7  September,  1840." 

After  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Journal  continues,  under  date 
of  the  17th  September,  as  follows : — 

''  Well,  this  decides  the  matter  at  once.  The  number  of  sick,, 
and  the  weakly  state  of  the  rest  of  the  detachment,  give  little 
chance  of  escape  by  a  night-march,  and  I  do  not  suppose  the 
Murrees  will  agree  to  any  terms  I  may  offer.  Put  the  best  face 
we  could  on  the  matter,  and,  on  making  a  calculation,  find  we  can 
last  out  until  the  15th  October  on  quarter  rations  and  the  gun- 
bullocks.  Decided  on  holding  out  unless  we  get  honourable  terms. 
Perhaps  something  will  turn  up  in  the  meantime ;  and  if  it  comes 
to  the  worst,  we  must  try  and  make  our  way  down  to  the  plains* 
Replied  to  the  Brigade-Major  in  conformity  with  decision,  not 
allowing  the  cosaid  to  enter  into  the  fort,  knowing  he  would  not 
have  the  most  cheering  news  for  the  people  inside.  Sepoys  in 
excellent  spirits,  although  well  aware  that  there  is  some  mischief 
in  the  wind.  From  this  to  the  22nd  instant  nothing  extraordinary 
occurred. 

**  2Qrd. — ^Sheer  Bheg  returned  from  the  plains  to-day,  but  with- 
out any  reply  to  my  letter,  having  had  it  taken  from  him.  He  tells 
me  that  '  Dodah  sent  twice  to  him  immediately  after  the  fight, 
knowing  he  had  access  to  the  fort,  to  say  he  should  be  happy  to 
make  any  tenns  with  me  as  long  as  I  would  leave  his  fort ;  and 
that  he  bad  sent  two  people  to  me,  but  that  I  would  not  listen  to 
them,  firing  upon  and  driving  them  away.'  The  Belooch  who  came 
OD  the  6th,  and  whom  we  treated  so  roughly,  must  have  been  one 
of  these  peaceable  messengers.  Well,  this  seems  an  opening  for 
obtaining  favourable  terms,  particularly  as  old  Dodah  has  made 
the  first  advances ;  and,  knowing  the  impossibility  of  holding  the 
post  much  longer  for  want  of  supplies,  I  opened  a  communication 
with  the  Chief,  Sheer  Bheg  and  my  Naib  being  the  bearers  of  the 
following  proposal : — 

"'Dodah  Murree,  I'll  give  you  back  your  fort  on  conditions, 
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viz.  that  you  give  me  personal  security  for  my  safe  arriyal  in  the 
plains.  If  not,  I  will  remain  here  two  months  longer,  having 
{>royi8ion8  for  that  time/  " 

Chapter  VIII. 

fi£F0RE  giving  the  reply  to  the  above  proposal,  and  continuing  the 
Journal,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  by  way  of  prelude  to  what 
follows,  that  if  Captain  Lewis  Brown  had  ever  thought  of  aban- 
doning Eahun  he  might  with  equal  safety  have  secured  an  earlier 
retreat.  But  he  appears  to  have  felt  that  it  did  not  lie  with  him 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  fort  should  be  given  up.  He  had 
T)een  appointed  to  hold  Eahun,  and  hold  it  he  would.  He  never 
for  a  moment  thought  of  retreat  till  ordered  by  the  Brigade  Major's 
•letter  of  the  7th  September  to  retire  as  he  best  could.  His  mes- 
sage to  Major  Clibbom  on  the  14th,  when  the  garrison  were  nearly 
in  extremis,  *^  All  well  in  the  fort,"  has  found  an  echo  and  a  strik- 
ing parallel  in  the  now  celebrated  message,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, of  ''Khartoum  all  right."  Even  when  the  order  came 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  act  for  himself  and  make  the  best  of  his 
way  down  to  the  plains,  he  hesitated  to  do  so.  The  particulars  of 
his  retreat  are  so  singular  and  interesting  that  they  read  like  a 
romance. 

The  treaty  by  which  the  retreat  of  the  beleaguered  garrison 
was  secured  having  once  been  arranged,  nothing  could  be  more 
strict  or  chivalrous  than  the  manner  in  which  its  terms  were 
adhered  to,  until  the  safe  arrival  of  the  party  at  Poolajee.  The 
most  civilised  nation  in  the  world  could  not  have  acted  a  nobler 
part  than  the  Murrees  did  from  the  time  Eahun  was  abandoned 
until  the  arrival  of  its  garrison  in  the  plains. 

Not  to  anticipate  further,  I  continue  the  Journal  as  follows : — 

"24M  September. — ^The  Deputation  returned,  informing  me  that, 
•on  receiving  the  communication  {Le,  the  letter  to  Dodah  Murree, 
which  concluded  the  last  chapter)  the  whole  of  the  chiefs  had 
assembled  together,  and,  after  some  consideration,  took  a  solemn 
-oath  on  the  Eoran  that  if  I  would  leave  the  fort  in  three  days  they 
would  protect  me  from  all  opposition  down  to  the  plains,  ending 
by  saying  that  *  Whatever  my  wishes  were  should  be  their  law.* 
Two  hours  afterwards  a  cossid  brought  a  letter  from  Dodah  him- 
self, in  answer  to  mine,  containing  an  agreement  on  oath  to  my 
proposal.  He  said  he  would  send  his  nephew  to  pay  his  respects 
to  me,  and  to  see  the  agreement  conformed  to  by  all  his  people. 

"  25M. — ^Replied  to  Dodah's  letter  to  the  effect  that  I  would  give 
4ip  the  fort  three  days  hence  on  the  above  terms.      Surprised   at 
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their  letting  us  off  bo  easily;  namely,  simply  to  return  to  the  plains 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  his  people  on  condition  of  giving 
up  the  forty  which  Dodah  must  well  know  we  cannot  hold  a  month 
longer.  Plenty  of  room  to  suspect  treachery,  but  we  must  run 
the  risk.  This  evening- Ouamaul  Khan  came  near  the  fort  and  sent 
a  message  to  say  that  he  feared  to  venture  inside,  but  that  if  I 
would  meet  him  outside  without  my  troops  he  would  ratify  the 
agreement.  Wishing  at  once  to  see  whether  it  was  to  be  treachery 
or  no  treachery,  I  agreed,  and  with  Erskine  and  four  native  officers 
met  him  about  a  mile  from  the  fort.  I  never  saw  a  man  in  such 
«  firight  in  my  life.  Although  he  had  thirty  horsemen  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  there  were  only  six  of  us,  he  retreated  twice  before 
he  would  venture  near  us  !  He  thought,  from  our  coming  alone, 
there  must  be  treachery;  that  some  men  were  hidden  some- 
where ;  even  after  we  had  met  he  had  his  horse  all  ready  close  by 
for  a  start.  Down  we  all  sat  in  a  circle;  a  wild  scene!  His 
followers  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  well-armed,  and  all  fine,  stout- 
built  men.  After  compliments,  &c.,  the  nephew  began  to  talk 
very  reasonably.  He  expressed  a  hope  '  that  there  would  now  be 
a  lasting  peace  between  his  tribe  and  the  British;  that  they 
had  only  fought  at  the  NufFoosk  pass  to  save  their  country 
and  their  lives;  that  it  was  the  least  they  could  do  when  they 
bad  the  fate  of  Bejah  Khan  staring  them  in  the  face;  that 
they  had  never  killed  any  of  our  people  after  the  fight,  and  that 
all  the  prisoners  had  been  fed,  clothed,  and  set  free.'  He  con- 
-cluded  by  saying  *  that  he  should  remain  near  the  fort  till  we  left, 
to  prevent  any  disturbances  between  his  people  and  mine,  and  that 
he  would  furnish  me  with  trustworthy  guides  down.'  There  was 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  treachery.  Thus  ended  this  most 
interesting  conference.  It  will  not,  I  think,  be  easily  forgotten  by 
-either  Erskine  or  myself;  so  much  depended  on  it,  the  fate  of 
ourselves  and  the  whole  of  the  detachment.  We  found  these  Beloo- 
-ohees  the  most  civil  and  polite  of  men ;  the  confidence  we  placed  in 
their  word  by  meeting  them,  in  the  way  we  did>  seemed  to  please 
them  much;  and  from  having  been  deadly  enemies  for  five  long 
months,  we  became,  in  one  hour,  the  best  of  friends.  No  doubt 
iheir  joy  was  just  as  great  in  getting  rid  of  us  as  ours  was  in 
obtaining  our  freedom. 

'*  26M  and  VI th, — ^Most  delightfully  employed  in  preparing  for 
oor  start.  Only  ten  public  camels  left,  and  those  as  thin  as  rats. 
None  here  procurable.  The  number  of  sick  amounts  to  forty,  and 
these  require  twenty !  Then  there  are  the  rations,  ammunition, 
l>oth  gon  and  musket,  water  and  tents.     In  fact,  I  found  I  could 
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not  move  without  saorifioing  all  private  property  and  half  tha 
ammunition  and  tents.  Obliged  to  call  on  officers  and  men  ta 
give  up  what  private  camels  they  had ;  this  was  most  willingly 
agreed  to ;  aud  all  kit,  even  to  our  bedding,  was  left  behind.  The 
gun  ammunition  I  was  obliged  to  take,  as  I  rather  expected  oppo- 
sitioD  from  the  fioogtees,  through  whose  country  we  had  forty 
piiles  to  go.  At  first  we  were  almost  afraid  we  should  not  b» 
able  to  bring  down  tlie  gun,  from  the  wretched  state  of  the  bul- 
locks and  the  weakness  of  the  men.  However,  we  determined  ta 
try,  and,  leaving  the  waggon  and  forge-cart  behind,  picked  out 
thirty  of  the  best  for  the  gun  alone.  The  sepoys,  thinking  we  were 
going  to  leave  it  behind,  came  and  begged  me  not,  as  they  them- 
selves would  drag  it  down  and  defend  it  with  their  lives !  When 
Erskine  was  burning  the  forge-cart  and  waggon  the  Beloochee» 
outside  thought  we  were  setting  fire  to  the  fort,  and  sent  to  begf 
us  to  spare  it. 

^'  28/A. — Turned  our  backs  on  Eahan  this  morning  at  2  o'clock. 
Much  trouble  in  getting  off,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  the 
sick ;  obliged  to  tie  some  of  the  poor  fellows  to  the  camels.  Com- 
menced the  ascent  of  the  big  hill  at  6  o'clock,  and,  after  immense 
fatigue  and  labour,  got  the  gun  to  the  top  by  2  p.m.  ^'he  sepoys 
were  regularly  overpowered  with  fatigue  halfway  up  ;  the  call  for 
water  now  was  dreadful,  all  that  I  had  brought  with  me  in  the 
knapsacks  being  expended.  About  9  o'clock  about  800  Beloocheea 
had  assembled  in  our  front,  near  the  right  fiank,  perched  on  the 
top  of  the  hills  ;  they  seemed  highly  amused  at  our  getting  the 
gun  up ;  but,  when  they  saw  the  sepoys  completely  done  up  with 
thirst  and  fatigue,  they  called  out,  '  Ah !  you  will  never  get  the 
gun  down  to  the  plains,  you  had  better  give  it  to  old  Dodah.'  I 
offered  them  money  to  show  us  some  water ;  they  said  they  would 
for  1^000  rupees !  After  some  talk  they  agreed  to  show  us  some 
for  100  rupees,  which  was  immediately  given ;  there  was  just 
enough  to  give  each  man  a  handful  or  so,  and  then  they  set  to- 
and  got  the  gun  up.  I  really  thought,  at  one  time>  we  must 
have  left  it  behind.  At  the  very  top  of  the  pass  were  about  fifty 
of  Hybutt  Khan's  followers ;  these  men  swore  we  should  not  ge 
any  farther  until  we  had  paid  for  the  flock  of  sheep  we  captured 
on  the  13th  August.  However,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  and 
seeing  the  gun  too  close  to  be  pleasant,  they  thought  better  of  it^ 
and  begged  a  few  rupees  for  Hybutt  Khan's  family,  who,  they  said, 
were  very  poor.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  restrain  myself  firom 
giving  this  party  a  round  of  grape ;  it  is  well  I  did  not,  perhaps^ 
as  it  would  most  likely  have  embroiled  me  with  the  rest  of  the 
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tribeyand  my  detacbment  was  not  iD  muohof  a  fighting  condition  f 
It  was  now  4  p.m.,  and  we  bad  still  to  descend  the  Naffoosk  pass^ 
to  some  water  which  onr  Murree  guides  reported  was  in  abun- 
dance three  miles  from  the  bottom,  in  consequence  of  much  rain 
having  fallen.     Commenced  descending,  when  a  spectacle  the  most 
horrible  to  be  conceived  met  our  sight.    The  bodies  of  all  our  poor 
IbUowSy  both  officers  and  men,  who  fell  on  the  81st  August,  lying 
unburied,  with  all  their  clothes  on !  having  been  merely  dragged 
off  the  road.     Baitt's  body  was  first,  being  almost  on  the  top  of 
the  pass.     Through  this  dreadful  scene  we  had  to  lower  our  gun 
down  the  hill,   inch    by   inch.      I   would  have   given  the  world 
to  have  buried  the  poor  fellows,  but  this  was  out  of  the  question ; 
we  had  then  been  fourteen  hours  under  arms,  and  had  still  to  seek 
for  water,   besides  which    we    had  no    intrenching   tools.      The 
bodies  were  lying  in  heaps,  which  shows  what  a  bitter  fight  it  must 
have  been.     The  Murrees   spoke  highly  of  poor  Raitt's  bravery 
in  being  at  the  head  of  all.     They  had  buried  all  their  own  dead 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ;  but,  although  I  offered  them  any  money 
they  obose  to  ask,  they  refused  to  bury  ours,  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  decomposition  they  were  in.     After  much  labour  got 
the  gun  down  the  hill,  and  proceeded  on  along  the  table-land  until 
7  o'clock,  when  we  found  water  in  abundance  in  a  deep  water- 
coarse,  on  the   banks    of  which   we   bivouacked   for   the   night. 
Although  the  men  had  had  no  food  all    day,  they  all  (save  the 
pickets)  immediately  fell  asleep  without  tasting  a  bit.     They  had 
been  under  arms  nineteen  hours,  the  first  bugle  having  been  sounded 
at  twelve  last  night.      Had  this  water  been  found  when  the  fight 
of  the  Slst  took  place,  what  a  different  tale  would  have  been  told  ! 
"  29M. — ^Marched  this  morning  from  the  top  of  the  Surtoof  moun- 
tain, four  miles;  descended  hill,  lowering  gun  down  with  drag 
lopes*     Beached  bottom  at  10  o'clock.    On  examining  one  of  the 
gun-wheels  found  the  ironwork  of  the  axletree  box  split  in  several 
places ;  to  all  appearance  it  seemed  impossible  to  repair  it,  or  that 
the  gun  could  travel  any  further;  but  Erskine,  by  great  exertions, 
got  it  bound  up,  and  we  went  on  again,  starting  at  2  p.m.,  but  did 
Dot  reach   our  ground  until   10,  having  lost  the  road   and  got 
jammed  in  between  ravines.     I  should  have  wished  to  have  made 
only  one  march  a  day,  in  consequence  of  the  weak  state  of  the  men ; 
bat  there  was  no  help  for  it,  on  we  must  go,  night  as  well  as  day, 
having  only  two  days*  provisions  with  us.     Here  no  water  was 
proenrable ;  luckily  the  sepoys  were  so  done  up  that  they  soon  fell 
aaleep,  and  forgot  all  about  their  thirst.      Beceived  an  express 
fixnn  llie  Assistant  Political  Agent,  warning  us  to  expect  opposition 
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from  the  Boogtees,  in  whose  oountry  we  are  now  ;  not  in  muoh  of 
a  fighting  train,  half  the  men  being  on  oamels,  but,  with  the  gan, 
I  think  we  have  not  much  to  fear  from  them. 

''  80M. — Started  at  5  A.M.  and  arrived  at  10  at  a  beautiful  stream 
of  water.  On  this  march  I  was  obliged  to  throw  away  all  the 
ammunition  save  a  few  rounds  of  grape,  otherwise  I  must  have 
left  eight  or  ten  sick  behind.  Men  and  camels  regularly  gave  in 
during  this  march ;  and  how  we  all  got  safe  up,  I  hardly  know. 
Remaining  with  the  rear-guard,  I  cheered  them  on  as  well  as  I  could. 
One  poor  fellow  died  on  the  camel's  back.  Our  Murree  guide,  who 
had  behaved  as  yet  very  well,  did  an  act  of  extraordinary  kindness 
(for  a  Beloochee) ;  hearing  that  one  of  our  people  was  left  behind 
for  want  of  carriage  to  bring  him  on,  he  went  back  of  his  own 
accord,  mounted  him  on  his  horse  and  brought  him  into  camp, 
walking  himself  by  his  side.  From  this  ground  sent  off  an  express 
by  Qur  Murree  guide  (the  only  man  who  would  venture)  to  Poolajee 
for  some  spare  camels  and  gun-bullocks,  and  we  proceeded  on 
another  eight  miles  at  4  a.m.,  getting  to  some  water  about  10 
o'clock. 

**  October  Isi. — Started  at  3  a.m.  and  marched  on  eight  miles. 
Soon  after  our  arrival,  to  our  great  delight,  up  came  our  Murree 
guide  with  some  Scinde  Horse,  spare  camels,  and  gun-bullocks. 
Proceeded  on  to  Poolajee  at  4  p.m.,  reaching  that  post  at  12, 
distance  fourteen  miles.  On  coming  out  of  the  hills  into  the 
plain,  fired  off  our  howitzer  to  give  notice  to  our  friends  at  Lefaree, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  6th  Regiment,  of  our  safe  arrival. 

"  Thus,  after  a  detention  of  five  months  in  the  fort  of  Kahun,  was 
our  escape  from  that  position  and  the  Murree  hills  accomplished. 
The  hardships  and  privations  circumstances  forced  upon  us  were 
most  cheerfully  borne  with  by  all.  After  the  attack  on  Ma]or 
Glibbom's  party  it  often  appeared  impossible  to  expect  a  release, 
yet  not  a  murmur  was  heard.  On  no  one  occasion  had  I  to  find 
fault  with  the  men ;  and  the  alacrity  and  cheerfulness  with  which 
they  performed  the  exceedingly  onerous  duties  which  I  was  forced 
to  exact,  reflects,  in  my  humble  opinion,  great  credit  on  the  Kalee 
(6th)  Pultan  and  small  detachment  of  artillery.  Of  the  constant 
aid  afforded  me  on  every  occasion  by  Lieutenant  Erskine,  and  Dr. 
Olasse  I  note  nothing ;  it  can  never  cease  to  be  fresh  in  my 
memory,  and  their  rank  is  too  near  my  own  to  admit  of  my  saying 
all  I  could  wish,  or  they  deserve,  even  in  this  my  private  Journal." 

Thus  ends,  in  an  appropriate  manner,  this  most  interesting 
Journal.  But,  as  connected  with  some  of  the  incidents  referred  to 
in  it,  and  especially  as  additional  proof  that  the  Murree  tribe  were 
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not  wanting  in  the  ohivalroas  feeling  common  everywhere  to  wwr- 
like  natures,  it  should  be  added  that  shortly  after  Captain  Lewis 
Brown's  safe  return  be  communioated  with  one  of  the  chiefs, 
Mendoo  Khan,  and  with  that  chiefs  assistance  succeeded  in  getting 
all  the  braye  men  who  were  killed  in  the  fight  at  Nuffoosk,  on  tbe 
Slst  August,  buried  in  the  ground  on  which  they  fell,  being 
assisted  in  that  duty  by  some  of  the  Murrees  who  were  actually 
engaged  in  the  fight.  In  further  proof  of  the  same  chivalrous 
*  quality,  my  brother's  sword  was  found  by  his  side  after  tbe  engage- 
ment, by  tbe  son  of  tbe  chief  Dodab,  and  was  by  him  brought  to 
dolonel  French,  then  at  Lehree,  as  a  tribute  of  the  man  s  respect 
for  his  enemies.  Colonel  French  sent  me  the  sword  accompanied 
by  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — "  I  was  on 
-outpost  duty  at  Lehree,  in  Cutchee,  near  the  Murree  Hills  soon 
after  the  defeat  of  Major  Clibborn's  force,  and  frequently  bad  the 
wandering  bards  of  the  country  to  chaunt  of  an  evening  their  his- 
torical ballads.  They  extemporised  and  introduced  the  names  of 
those  who  feU  at  Nuffoosk  and  Snrtoof,  and  with  great  praise  of 
their  gallantry  ;  that  of  your  brother,  as  '  chota '  (or  youthful)  was 
a  theme  in  itself,  and  the  occasion  was  not  lost  by  the  bards  of 
leferring  to  his  youth  and  yet  his  courage.  But  the  sword  was 
given  to  me  by  the  son  of  the  chief  who  defeated  us,  Dodah  Murree, 
and  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  courage  displayed  by  all  on 
the  Nuffoosk  field/'  Tbe  sword  is  now  a  valued  treasure  in  my 
possession. 

Many  other  letters  were  received  by  us  from  friends  in  India, 
after  the  occurrence  of  these  events,  but  they  are  too  personal  to 
interest  the  general  reader.  One,  however,  I  may  venture  to 
transcribe,  from  Major  Clibbom  himself  to  Mr.  Farish,  then  in 
Council  in  Bombay,  and  afterwards  forwarded  by  Mr.  Farish  to  us 
in  England.     It  is  as  follows : — 

**  It  has  been  the  custom  of  everybody  to  call  our  enemies  bar- 
barians, truculent  rascals,  &c.  The  Murrees  are  not  only  a  fine 
race  of  mountaineers,  but  they  are  a  brave  and  gallant  enemy ;  and 
their  conduct  to  Brown  (of  whose  safe  arrival  you  will  have  heard) 
should  raise  them  in  the  estimation  of  everyone.  The  repulse 
4bat  my  men  sustained  must  have  fallen  alike  on  Europeans^  for 
<even  French  armies  in  the  Tyrol  have  been  destroyed  by  showers 
of  rocks  and  stones  from  an  unseen  enemy ;  and  their  gallant  rush 
on  our  main  body  and  guns  was  as  dashing  and  formidable  an 
affair  as  our  sepoys  have  ever  had  to  contend  against.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  speak  of  poor  young  Williams  of  the  2nd 
Grenadiers.    He  was  a  general  favourite  with  everybody.    I  saw 
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him  dozing  in  the  shade  of  a  dooly — for  no  tree  was  to  be  found 
on  the  bare  ground  of  our  battle-field ;  he  looked  the  picture  of 
youth  and  freshness,  with  his  rosy  cheeks.  Half-an-hour  after 
he  was  with  his  company  advancing  gallantly  up  the  wall,  I  may 
almost  call  it,  of  Nuffoosk  to  the  attack.  He  was  shot  through 
the  heart,  almost  one  of  the  first,  on  coming  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  near  the  top,  and  fell  dead. 
Poor  Franklin  held  him  up  for  a  moment  or  two,  but  found  he 
was  dead;  and  poor  Franklin  himself  was  killed  soon  after  in 
the  mel6e.  You  may  judge  of  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  by  the 
circumstance  that  anyone  getting  off  the  tarack  was  obliged  to  crawl 
on  hands  and  knees.'^ 

To  Captain  Lewis  Brown,  to  Lieutenant  Erskine,  and  Dr. 
Glasse,  and  to  their  companions  in  arms,  was  accorded  the  full 
meed  of  praise  by  the  Bombay  Government.  The  Governor  in 
Council,  by  a  General  Order,  issued  in  March  1841,  declared  that, 
**  in  order  to  testify  his  admiration  of  the  gallantry,  prudence,  and 
perseverance  which  distinguished  Captain  Brown  in  the  defence  of 
Eahun,  and  the  fidelity  and  bravery  of  the  officers  and  men  under 
his  command,  the  5th  Begiment  Native  Infantry  should  be  per* 
mitted  to  have  '  Kahun '  inscribed  on  their  colours  and  borne  on 
their  appointments.'' 

It  is  to  tell  the  story  of  that  defence  to  congenial  spirits  of  the 
present  generation  that,  recalling  many  mournful  memories,  I  have 
collected  the  foregoing  facts  and  endeavoured  to  place  them,  in  all 
simplicity,  before  the  reader. 
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Aloibbs  had  been  long  known  as  a  stronghold  forming  a  protec- 
tion to  the  pirates  who  infested  the  North  African  coast.  The 
place  had  been  thrice  bombarded  daring  the  reign  of  Lonis  XIV. ; 
but  the  wholesome  impression  produced  by  these  acts  wore  off  with 
time,  and  came  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  In  the  year  1827,  the 
Government  of  Charles  X.  protested  to  the  Dey  Hussein  against 
the  constant  violation  of  commercial  privileges  guaranteed  by 
treaty  ;  but  their  representations  were  received  with  contumely, 
and  the  French  consul  was  grossly  insulted  at  an  official  audience. 

This  was  followed,  shortly  afterwards,  by  the  burning  of  the 
French  establishment  at  La  Galle^  near  Bona,  and  war  became 
inevitable.  A  squadron  was  promptly  fitted  out  at  Toulon,  and 
despatched  to  the  coast  of  Algiers,  in  the  expectation  that  the  Dey 
would  be  brought  to  reason  by  a  blockade.  This  expectation,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  erroneous,  and,  in  1829,  a  French  line-of-battle 
ship  which  entered  the  anchorage  of  Algiers,  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
was  fired  on.  This  insult  to  the  flag  put  an  end  to  the  tempor- 
ising measures  previously  adopted,  and  it  was  decided  to  despatch 
a  fleet,  having  on  board  a  military  force,  to  obtain  satisfactioni  and 
destroy  the  stronghold  of  the  pirates. 

Little  was,  at  that  time,  known  of  the  country,  and  that  little 
was  confined  to  the  littoral,  which  extended  for  over  two  hundred 
leagues,  generally  ill-adapted  for  the  purposes  of  an  expedition, 
possessing,  as  it  did,  only  two  safe  anohoragesi  viz.  those  of  Bougie 
and  Mers-el-Kebir,  near  Oran. 

Neither  of  these  was  suitable  as  a  base  of  operations  on  account 
«f  the  distance  of  either  from  Algiers,  which  formed  the  objective ; 
and  it  was  determined  to  make  use  of  one  of  the  bays  which  form 
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the  peniusala  of  Sidi  Ferruch,  in  close  proximity  to  the  capital^ 
and  which  had  heen  suryeyed  by  a  French  oflBoer  many  years 
before.  The  expedition  was  fitted,  by  its  proportions^  to  bring  the 
operations  to  an  early  conclusion,  and  to  make  it  evident  from  the 
first  that  such  resistance  as  the  Dey  could  offer  to  the  French  arms 
mast  be  in  vain.  The  force  embarked  consisted  of  over  thirty 
thousand  men  and  116  guns,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Count  de  Bourmont.  The  flotilla  was  composed  of  a 
squadron  of  102  vessels  of  war,  commanded  by  Yice-Admiral  Du- 
perr6,  convoying  484  transports  and  freight  ships.  The  army  was 
divided  into  three  divisions,  having  amongst  their  officers  many 
of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  as  well 
as  younger  men  who  now  took  the  field  for  the  first  time^  but 
whose  names  subsequently  came  to  be  distinguished  both  on 
African  and  European  fields.  Such  were  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,. 
Yaillant,  Pelissier,  Ohangamier,  de  MaoMahon,  and  de  Lamori- 
cidre. 

On  the  25th  May  the  numerous  flotilla  set  sail  from  the  Toulon 
roads,  and  the  African  coast  was  sighted  five  days  later ;  but  a 
violent  storm  precluded  a  nearer  approach  to  it  until  the  19tb 
June.  On  that  day  all  the  vessels  brought  up  in  the  Sidi-Ferruoh 
anchorage,  and  on  the  following  morning — the  anniversary  of 
Friedland  and  Marengo — the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  was 
effected  without  opposition. 

The  advance  of  the  troops  first  landed  to  occupy  the  isthmus 
was  disturbed  by  the  Arabs,  who  swept  down  and  inflicted  a  loss  of 
over  three  hundred  men  to  the  advanced  battalions,  which  were  at 
first  disconcerted  by  the  rapid  movements  of  the  Arab  horse.  The 
peninsula  was,  however,  completely  occupied,  and  an  extensive  en* 
trenched  camp  formed  to  serve  as  a  base  of  operations  for  further 
movements,  the  whole  of  which  was  protected  by  a  continuous  line 
of  earthworks. 

On  the  16th  June  a  sudden  and  violent  storm  from  the  north-west 
threatened  to  disperse  the  flotilla,  which  must  have  put  to  sea  had 
it  continued,  and  the  incident  proved  the  danger  of  operations 
on  the  open  shores  of  this  coast. 

The  enemy,  to  the  number  of  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand,  occu- 
pied the  sandy  plateau  intervening  between  the  French  camp  and 
the  town  of  Algiers,  their  advanced  posts  being  placed  on  a  line  of 
hills  at  no  great  distance  from  the  French  outposts.  At  daylight 
on  the  19th,  having  approached  under  cover  of  the  night,  they 
made  a  determined  attack  on  the  positions  occupied  by  the^ 
French  troops.     The  fighting  which  ensued  lasted  several  bourse 
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and  was  at  times  of  a  desperate  nature ;  but  the  Arabs  were  even- 
tually forced  to  fall  back,  after  suffering  a  loss  of  about  five 
thonsand  men.  The  French  loss  amounted  to  as  many  hundreds, 
and  they  gained  entire  possession  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

This  defeat  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  whose  disem- 
barkation had  not  been  opposed  because  of  the  confident  belief  of 
the  Dey  that  they  were  marching  to  assured  destruction,  was  a 
great  blow  to  him  and  seriously  affected  the  spirit  of  his  troops. 
But  in  the  absence  of  a  siege-train,  which  had  not  at  that  time 
arrived,  it  was  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  this  to  march  on 
the  city.  The  delay  that  ensued  gave  time  to  the  Arabs  to  regain 
heart,  and,  on  the  25th,  they  again  attacked  the  French  lines;  but 
on  this  occasion  the  attack  was  so  much  less  determined  and  more 
easily  repulsed,  that  the  General  determined  to  follow  it  up  by  an 
offensive  movement,  which  carried  the  two  advanced  divisions  to 
the  plateau  of  Chapelle-Fontaine,  situated  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  city  walls. 

On  the  same  day  the  last  section  of  the  convoy  arrived  at  the 
anchorage,  having  on  board  the  siege  material.  The  next  few  days 
witnessed  a  succession  of  partial  actions,  large  bodies  of  Arabs 
having  left  the  banners  of  the  Dey  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunities  that  might  offer  for  falling  on  small  parties  or 
^^^SSlors,  and  plundering  on  their  own  account.  In  these  affairs  the 
French  suffered  severely  from  their  want  of  experience  in  Arab 
warfare,  and,  on  one  occasion,  a  battalion  being  surprised  whilst 
washing  out  their  muskets,  lost  nearly  eighty  men. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  all  the  arrangements  having  been 
completed  for  the  attack  on  the  city,  the  final  advance  was  made, 
and  the  ground  occupied  for  the  construction  of  batteries,  the 
trench  being  opened  during  the  following  night. 

By  the  evening  of  the  3rd  July  six  batteries  were  completed  and 
armed,  which  opened  fire  the  following  morning  on  the  Emperor 
Forty  the  fire  of  which  was  quickly  silenced  and  a  breach  effected. 
It  was  then  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and  the  magazine  blown 
up.  This  decided  the  fate  of  the  city,  which  was  surrendered  the 
following  day,  and  entered  by  the  French  troops.  The  Dey 
Hussein  embarked  shortly  afterwards  for  Leghorn,  and  with  his 
departure  the  independence  of  Algeria  came  to  an  end. 

The  object  with  which  the  expedition  had  been  despatched  was 
fdlly  attained,  complete  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered  to  the 
French  flag  had  been  obtained,  and  the  Turkish  rule,  which  had 
made  the  ancient  city  a  refuge  for  pirates  and  freebooters,  was  at 
an  end.     This  object  had  been  secured  at  no  inconsiderable  loss 
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of  life,  but  the  result  had  redoanded  to  the  credit  of  the  French 
arms,  and  in  the  first  flush  of  success  France  was  content  to  regard 
with  satisfaction  the  work  that  had  been  done  and  accept  it  as 
completed. 

But  the  first  flush  of  gratified  pride  was  hardly  over  before 
it  became  evident  that,  what  had  been  already  done  was  but  a  small 
instalment  towards  the  complete  pacification  and  occupation  of  the 
extensive  country,  peopled  by  hostile  and  savage  tribes,  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  must  now  fall  to  the  lot  of  France,  if  the 
conquest  was  to  be  maintained.  Even  at  the  time  advocates  were 
not  wanting  in  the  Parliamentary  Chambers  for  the  abandonment 
of  further  operations  ;  and  could  it  have  been  foreseen  what 
dimensions  these  operations  would  ultimately  attain  to,  and  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  blood  and  money  which  would  be  necessitated 
year  after  year,  their  number  would  have  been  far  greater* 

Before  the  close  of  the  month  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
send  a  column  to  Blidah,  through  the  Metidja  country,  which 
encountered  no  opposition  to  its  progress ;  but  the  commencement 
of  the  return  march  was  a  signal  for  attack.  The  column  was 
suddenly  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  swarm  of  Arabs,  who  main- 
tained a  hot  fire  and  caused  numerous  casualties.  The  cavalry 
found  little  difficulty  in  dispersing  the  enemy;  but  again  and 
again  they  returned  to  the  attack  and  interrupted  the  march  of  the 
column. 

The  first  expedition  showed  only  too  clearly  the  serious  difli- 
culties  before  the  army  of  occupation,  and  the  nature  of  the  attack 
to  which  it  would  be  exposed  in  every  movement  which  should 
take  it  to  any  distance  from  its  base.  Whatever  might  be  the 
fate  of  the  cities  on  the  coast,  the  tribes  had  no  intention  of 
abandoning  their  country  without  doing  the  utmost  in  their  power 
to  expel  the  invaders. 

Had  this  been  recognized  from  the  first,  and  comprehensive 
measures  taken  for  the  suppression  of  the  hostile  tribes,  much 
bloodshed  would  have  been  avoided ;  but  it  was  not  for  many  years 
afterwards  that  this  decision  was  arrived  at,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
time  had  been  given  for  a  leader  to  arise,  who  should  organize  the 
resistance  with  such  ability  and  success  as  to  necessitate  the  em- 
ployment of  100,000  men  in  the  conquest  of  the  country. 

In  the  French  Capital  other  interests  occupied  the  public  mind 
than  the  future  of  an  African  province ;  and  while  General  Bour- 
mont  was  considering  what  his  next  step  should  be,  his  counsels 
were  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  intelligence  of  the  July  revolution 
in  Paris,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  embarked  for  Europe.    The  un- 
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•certainty  and  hesitation  prodaoed  by  the  change  of  .Goyemment 
were  not  without  their  eflTect  npon  the  native  tribes  of  the  Algiers 
proyince,  whose  boldness  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
appeared  close  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  threatened  to  invest  it. 

In  view  of  this  the  task  before  General  Clauzel,  who  had 
sacceeded  to  the  command,  was  a  very  difficult  one;  for  the  first 
orders  received  by  him  were  to  send  to  France  a  portion  of  the 
oirmy  of  occupation,  which  he  could  ill  afford  to  do.  In  the  place 
of  the  regiments  despatched,  in  obedience  to  these  orders,  he  set  to 
work  with  admirable  energy  to  form  native  corps  from  the  friendly 
elements  available.  In  this  manner  were  raised  the  1st  and  2nd 
-Zouaves,  which  have  since  gained  such  popularity  and  notoriety, 
and  also  the  first  squadron  of  Spahis. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  entire  province  of  Algiers,  with  the  excep* 
tion  only  of  Gherchell  and  Col6ah,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  com- 
j^lete  anarchy,  and  the  tribes,  putting  aside  for  awhile  their  feuds 
and  animosities,  were  impelled,  partly  by  religious  fervour  and 
partly  by  the  expectation  of  plunder,  to  make  common  cause 
against  the  invaders  of  their  country.  To  such  a  point  had  their 
•confidence  in  their  power  to  expel  the  infidel  emboldened  them, 
that  the  French  were  virtually  shut  up  in  their  garrisonSj  and  it 
•became  urgently  necessary  to  strike  a  blow  which  should  restore 
the  prestige  of  their  arms. 

An  expedition  was,  therefore,  decided  upon  to  Med6ah  with  a 
yiew  to  installing  a  new  Bey  in  the  province  of  Tittery,  and  for 
ibis  purpose  a  division  of  infantry  was  prepared,  comprising  twelve 
battalions,  with  a  reserve  composed  of  one  battalion,  the  Zouaves, 
the  Ghasseurs-a-cheval,  a  field  battery,  a  mountain  battery,  and 
a  company  of  Engineers.  The  expedition,  amounting  in  all  to 
seven  thousand  men,  marched  from  Algiers  the  17th  November, 
arrived  at  Blidah  the  following  day,  and,  continuing  its  march, 
bivouacked  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  at  the  foot  of  the  Col  de 
Monza'ia.  The  heights  were  occupied  in  force  by  the  enemy,  and 
direct  access  to  them  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  path  leading 
through  most  difficult  and  broken  ground.  The  following  day 
General  Clauzel  advanced  against  the  position,  which  was  carried 
in  spite  of  determined  resistance,  by  means  of  a  turning  movement. 
The  energy  and  success  of  the  attack  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Bey's 
forces,  which  retired  dispersed,  and  Medeah  was  entered  the  22nd 
without  further  fighting. 

But  the  want  of  provisions  and  ammunition  rendered  a  length- 
ened stay  there  impossible,  and  the  column  set  out  on  its  return 
march  the  26th,  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  the  place,  which,  after 
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its  departure,  had  to  maintain  itself  against  repeated  and  deter- 
mined attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  who  also  attacked  Blidah, 
on  the  line  of  communications.  Shortly  after,  the  further  reduction 
of  the  army  of  occupation  necessitated  the  withdrawal  of  the 
garrisons. 

The  natural  result  of  this  withdrawal  was  to  encourage  the 
tribes  to  again  take  up  arms ;  and  during  the  summer  of  1881  they 
gaye  the  troops  sufficient  occupation,  although  no  operations  were 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale.  The  command  devolved  in  December 
upon  the  Duke  de  Rovigo,  who  had  under  his  orders  only  three 
regiments^  besides  the  Zouaves,  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  and  the  foreign 
legion;  to  which  two  light  battalions  of  native  light  infantry,, 
were  added  early  in  1882.  A  line  of  blockhouses  had  been  built 
at  the  entrance  to  the  plain  as  a  safeguard  against  the  inroads  of 
the  Arabs,  and  these  were  connected  with  one  another  as  well  as 
with  the  city  by  means  of  military  roads.  Many  of  them  were 
placed  in  ill-chosen  and  insanitary  spots,  which,  together  with  the 
exposure  and  severe  labour  entailed  by  the  execution  of  the  works, 
caused  a  high  rate  of  sickness  to  prevail. 

The  weakness  of  the  effectives  prevented  any  operations  on  an 
extensive  scale,  which  encouraged  the  tribes  to  revolt.  The  en- 
deavour of  the  Duke  de  Bovigo  to  overawe  them  by  the  terrible 
example  offered  by  the  execution  of  one  of  the  tribes  had  the 
effect  only  of  leading  to  reprisals  ;  and  shortly  after,  a  peloton  of 
infantry,  having  been  separated  during  a  reconnaissance,  were  killed^, 
with  the  exception  only  of  one  man,  who  succeeded  in  escaping^ 
and  returned  to  tell  the  tale. 

Two  expeditions  were  despatched  in  the  month  of  October,  1832, 
to  the  most  active  points  of  the  insurrection  at  Gol^ah  and  Bouffa- 
rik,  and  a  further  advance  was  made  subsequently  to  Blidah. 
Some  resistance  was  experienced  at  Bonffarik,  which  allowed  of  a 
serious  lesson  being  given  to  the  Arabs,  and  had  the  effect  of 
quieting  this  part  of  the  country,  and  no  further  trouble  was  expe- 
rienced until  the  autumn  of  1884. 

At  this  time  the  hostile  and  warlike  tribe  of  the  Hadjoutes^ 
assailed  the  friendly  tribes  in  the  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city^ 
and  were  only  repressed  by  an  expedition  sent  against  them,  with 
which  contingents  from  some  of  the  friendly  tribes  were  for  the 
first  time  utilized.  The  pacification  which  ensued  did  not,  however, 
last  long,  and  at  the  close  of  1834  the  settlement  of  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers  was  little  more  advanced  than  at 
the  time  of  the  first  occupation  of  the  country.  The  lines  occupied 
by  the  garrison  had  indeed  been  somewhat  extended,  but  they 
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oonld  oDly  be  mai&taiDed  by  constant  oombats,  wbile  it  had  been 
necessary  to  abandon  extensive  operations  and  Med^ah  bad  been 
given  np. 

It  was  not  in  the  province  of  Algiers  alone  that,  daring  the  first 
years  following  the  occupation,  the  French  garrisons  were  exposed 
to  the  constant  and  vigorous  attacks  of  the  native  tribes.  A  small 
force  detached  to  Bona  shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Algiers  was 
vigoroasly  attacked,  and,  before  any  settlement  of  the  country  could 
be  effected,  it  was  withdrawn  again.  A  detachment  was  again 
sent  there  the  following  year,  but  it  was  too  weak  to  be  able  even 
to  maintain  itself,  and  it  was  not  until  1882  that  a  force  was  sent  to 
occupy  the  place  of  suflBcient  strength  to  make  itself  respected. 
Desperate  efforts  were  made  by  the  Arabs  to  recapture  the  town, 
but  they  were  firmly  met,  and  such  serious  losses  inflicted  upon 
the  assailants,  that  by  the  spring  of  1838  the  country  immediately 
adjoining  was  completely  cleared  of  the  hostile  tribes,  who  alto- 
gether abandoned  their  inroads. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  an  expedition  was  despatched  from 
Toulon  to  Bougie,  the  most  favourable  port  between  Algiers  and 
Bona,  which  was  occupied  the  80th  September,  after  severe 
fighting,  repeated  on  the  following  day,  and  the  positions  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  town  seized.  But,  notwithstanding  their 
losses  and  the  reverses  they  had  sustained,  the  warlike  tribes  from 
the  mountainous  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  were  in  no  way 
disheartened,  and  from  their  camp,  situated  behind  a  hill  on  which 
was  a  saint-house  at  no  great  distance,  they  continued  to  harass 
incessantly  the  French  lines. 

This  went  on  for  twelve  days,  when  General  Tr6zel,  having  been 
reinforced  by  a  battalion,  determined  to  take  the  offensive,  which 
he  did  in  three  columns;  and  the  enemy,  having  been  surprised  by 
a  night  march  over  most  difficult  and  precipitous  ground,  were 
completely  defeated,  though  not  without  having  first  offered  an 
obstinate  defence.  The  garrison  was  now  left  for  a  time  unmolested, 
which  allowed  of  the  construction  of  a  line  of  blockhouses  in 
advance  of  the  town,  and  the  completion  of  other  defensive  arrange- 
ments. But  early  in  1834  the  enemy  again  collected  in  force,  and 
did  not  cease  to  harass  the  occupants  of  the  advanced  works,  which 
they  were  enabled  to  do  with  comparative  impunity ;  for  the  garri- 
son was  so  weakened  by  sickness,  the  result  of  constant  work  and 
exposure,  that  any  sortie  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  be  of 
service  was  out  of  the  question. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  1886,  the  occupation  of  the  important 
province  of  Constantino  was  limited  to  Bona,  where  comparative 
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quiet  prevailed,  and  to  Bougie,  where  the  small  and  insu£5cient 
garrison  was  closely  invested  by  an  enterprising  and  daring 
«nemy. 

The  same  uncertainty  which  prevailed  regarding  the  original 
occupation  of  Bona  was  repeated  at  the  important  port  of  Oran, 
situated  in  the  most  western  province  of  Algeria.  A  detachment 
Bent  there  shortly  after  the  conquest  had  hardly  landed  before  it 
was  recalled ;  but,  at  the  close  of  1880,  it  was  deQnitely  occupied 
by  a  fresh  expedition  despatched  by  General  Olauzel,  who  was 
suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the  Sultan  of  Marocco,  the  frontier 
of  which  State  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  province,  who 
had  attempted  to  seize  Tlemeen.  Contrary  to  expectation,  Oran  was 
occupied  by  means  of  friendly  negotiations,  without  a  shot  being 
fired.  The  tribes  were  too  fully  occupied  with  shaking  off  the 
Turkish  yoke,  for  which  the  fall  of  Algiers  had  been  the  signal,  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  new  comers.  The  country  was  in  a 
oomplete  state  of  anarchy,  the  cities  of  Mascara  and  Tlemeen  being 
the  chief  points  round  which  the  insurrection  centred.  The  gar- 
rison of  Oran  itself  was  too  weak  to  make  any  extension  outside 
the  walls  of  the  place,  and^  consequently,  did  not  have  any  occasion 
for  coming  into  contact  with  the  tribes. 

This  state  of  quiescence  was  not,  however,  destined  to  last  long. 
In  the  spring  of  1882  the  garrison,  having  been  reinforced,  began 
to  extend  its  action  bevond  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  came  into 
contact  with  the  hostile  elements  with  which  it  was  closely  sur- 
rounded. At  the  same  time,  the  young  chief  Abd-el-Kader 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  from  the  first  gave  to  the  hostilities  of 
the  natives  an  importance  they  had  not  before  had,  both  by  his 
personal  prestige  and  the  religious  element  he  imparted  to  the  war* 

He  was  the  son  of  Mahiddin,  a  marabout  much  venerated  in  the 
country,  who  was  chosen  by  the  tribes  as  their  chief  after  they  had 
gained  possession  of  Mascara. 

Declining,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  Mahiddin  presented 
in  his  place  Abd-el-Kader,  at  that  time  a  youth  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  who  had  just  returned  with  him  from  Mecca,  where  it  had 
been  predicted  some  years  previously  by  a  marabout  that  he  would 
become  Sultan  of  the  Arabs. 

He  was  accepted  by  the  tribes  with  acclamation,  being  proclaimed 
Emir  of  Mascara,  when  his  intelligence  and  energy,  together  with 
the  gift  of  promptly  acquiring  an  ascendancy  over  those  with  whom 
he  was  brought  in  contact,  soon  gained  for  him  the  absolute  con- 
fidence of  his  immediate  followers,  while  the  prestige  of  his  name 
brought  iresh  contingents  to  his  banners. 
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Proolaiming  a  holy  war  against  the  infidel  invaders,  Abd-eU 
Eader  marched  confidently  upon  Oran,  and  on  the  4th  May  183i) 
led  his  force,  numbering  15,000  tribesmen,  to  the  assaalt  of  Fort 
Saint-Philippe  ;  but  the  garrison,  protected  by  ,the  parapet,  drove 
them  off  without  suffering  any  great  loss.  The  Arabs  attacked 
again  on  the  7th  and  8th,  but,  being  each  time  beaten  back,  not-^ 
withstanding  the  example  and  personal  bravery  of  their  young 
Emir,  they  became  discouraged,  and  on  the  9th  they  withdrew  from 
before  the  town.  Six  months  later  the  garrison  took  the  field,, 
and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  up  a 
position  in  which  to  accept  battle. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  operations  on  a  more  ex-^ 
tensive  scale  were  carried  out,  and  a  quantity  of  cattle  captured, 
which  so  irritated  Abd-el-Eader  that  he  followed  up  the  garrison^ 
harassing  them  on  their  return  march,  and  made  some  determined 
attempts  on  the  more  advanced  works ;  but,  failing  to  obtain  any 
successful  results,  turned  his  attention  to  Tlemcen,  which  fell  into 
his  hands. 

In  the  meantime,  Arzew  and  Mostaganem  were  occupied  by  the 
French^  and  an  expedition  of  1,800  men  was  sent  to  surprise  two 
of  the  tribes,  an  enterprise  which  was  successfully  carried  out,  but 
nearly  resulted  in  a  catastrophe.  While  preparing  to  move  off  on 
the  return  march  to  Oran,  the  column  was  attacked,  and  forced  ta 
fiedl  back  fighting.  The  heat  was  intense,  and  the  troops  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  not  having  had  any  rest  since  leaving  Oran  the  previous 
day.  The  situation  was  aggravated  by  a  desert-wind  from  the 
south  ;  the  infantry  were  without  food  or  water ;  and  the  number 
of  their  assailants  rapidly  increased.  The  Arabs  now  set  fire  to 
the  brushwood,  which  rendered  the  heat  still  more  intolerable,  and 
a  thick  acrid  smoke  mingled  with  the  sand-laden  atmosphere.  The 
situation  was  well-nigh  desperate,  and  many  of  the  infantry,  losing 
all  control  and  sense  of  self-preservation,  could  not  be  restrained 
by  their  officers  from  falling  out  of  the  ranks  and  throwing  away 
their  arms. 

At  length  some  wells,  at  no  great  distance  from  them,  were 
reached^  and,  although  the  water  was  brackish  and  bad,  the  men 
pressed  round  and  drank  of  it  with  avidity,  unable  to  advance  a 
step  further.  This  moment  was  seized  upon  by  the  Arabs  to  attack^ 
with  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  belief  that  their  prey  could  not 
escape  them ;  but  they  were  disappointed  of  their  hope,  and  the 
sorely-tried  column,  having  successfully  repulsed  their  attacks,  was 
relieved  by  the  garrison  of  Oran.  Though  so  nearly  resulting  in 
disaster,  the  expedition  had  the  satisfactory  result  of  leading  to 
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the  pacification  of  the  Smdla  tribe,  which  settled  down,  after 
making  its  submission,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oran. 

But  this  had  little  effect  upon  the  general  situation ;  hostilities 
continued  as  before,  and  the  activity  and  determination  of  Abd-el- 
Eader  kept  the  Oran  division  fully  occupied  during  the  winter  of 
1888.  The  tribes  found  a  rdlying-point  in  his  camp,  and, 
organised  under  his  direction  as  they  had  never  been  before, 
formed  a  force  which  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  isolated  expedi- 
tions. But,  beyond  the  increased  difficulty  of  the  situation  on  this 
account,  the  spread  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  shut  the 
markets  of  the  interior  to  the  French  garrisons  shut  up  in  Oran, 
Arzew,  and  Mostaganem. 

Early  in  1884  it  became  evident  to  General  Desmichels  that  no 
decisive  results  could  be  obtained  without  entering  upon  a  regular 
war,  for  the  conduct  of  which  his  means  were  quite  inadequate. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  treat  with  Abd-el-Kader,  and  on  the 
26th  February  1884,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the  Algerian 
chief  was  recognised  as  ''  the  Prince  of  the  believers,*'  and  was 
given  the  control  of  the  trade  of  la  Mersa,  while  the  Arabs  were 
allowed  to  purchase  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Emir  undertook  to  put  a  stop  to  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
the  Arabs,  to  give  up  his  prisoners,  to  open  the  markets,  and 
permit  Christians  to  travel  in  the  interior,  on  condition  of  their 
furnishing  themselves  with  a  safe-conduct  to  be  provided  by  his 
consul  at  Oran. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  of  almost  constant  warfare,  the  French 
possessions  extended  no  further  than  the  coast,  and  at  every  point 
the  garrisons  were  reduced,  by  their  numerical  weakness,  to 
restrict  themselves  to  a  purely  defensive  rdle.  One  important 
•  result  had,  however,  been  achieved,  and  this  was  that,  by  expe- 
rience in  the  hard  school  of  war,  accompanied  by  constant  en- 
counters with  far  superior  numbers,  by  continual  surprises,  ambus- 
cades, and  all  the  ruses  of  Arab  warfare,  the  nucleus  of  an  African 
army  had  been  formed,  and  afforded  seasoned  and  experienced 
material,  which  was  of  inestimable  value  when  operations  came  to 
be  resumed  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  causes  which  had  led  to  this  state  of  affairs  were  to  be 
sought  for  entirely  in  the  one  fact  that  the  French  Government 
had  never  been  able  to  agree  as  to  what  was  to  be  the  future  of 
their  newly-acquired  conquest.  Discussion  ran  high  in  the  country 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  treated.  Advocates  were 
not  wanting  to  urge  the  most  diverse  methods*  One  party  were  in 
.favour  of  abandoning  the  country  as  a  useless  incubus,  from  which 
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no  benefit  was  to  be  expected ;  another  favoured  a  partial  ooon- 
pation,  and  the  administration  of  the  several  provinces  by  means 
of  native  Beys;  while  others,  again,  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  complete  occupation  of  the  country  by  force  of  arms. 
Between  such  conflicting  counsels  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Government  hesitated  as  to  which  course  they  should 
adopt.  But  what  cannot  be  excused  so  easily  is,  that  for  years 
they  postponed  coming  to  a  decision  and  definitely  fixing  the 
policy  to  be  pursued.  Whether  it  be  committed  by  an  individual 
•or  by  a  nation,  as  represented  by  its  rulers,  this  is  a  sin  which 
never  fails  to  bring  its  own  punishment,  and  the  case  related  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

It  led  to  the  short-sighted  treaty  with  the  Arab  leader,  by  which 
an  armed  truce,  with  every  advantage  to  the  enemy,  was  entered 
intOy  which  could  not  be  expected  to  last  a  day  longer  than  it 
would  take  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  supreme  effort 
to  drive  the  Christians  back  to  their  ships.  And  it  led  subsequently 
to  sudden  and  wild  panic,  to  enormous  expenditure,  extensive  blood- 
shed, and  operations  on  a  scale  tenfold  greater  than  would  have 
been  required  at  the  outset,  had  a  definite  policy  been  adopted 
firom  the  first. 

During  the  eighteen  months  following  General  Desmichels' 
treaty,  Abd-el-Kader,  profiting  by  the  enormous  prestige  he  had 
acquired,  employed  his  talents  and  energy  in  organising  the  tribes 
throughout  the  country.  He  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  regular 
army,  which  had  not  before  existed  in  any  form,  collected  money, 
provisions,  and  munitions  of  war.  The  tribes  that  refused  or  hesi- 
tated to  throw  in  their  lot  with  him,  he  reduced  to  subjection  by 
force  of  arms,  and  in  a  few  months  the  movement,  which  had  been 
restricted  to  isolated  districts,  and  was  without  combination  or  de- 
finite system,  was  organised  on  a  basis  of  mutual  co-operation 
which  was  destined  subsequently  to  try  severely  the  well-armed  and 
organised  forces  of  France.  While  this  was  in  course  of  progress 
the  Emir  carefully  abstained  from  infringing  the  treaty  or  coming 
in  any  way^into  contact  with  the  French.  It  was  only  when  his 
preparations  were  completed,  and  the  harvest  was  gathered,  in 
June  1885,  that  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  challenged  the  gar- 
rison of  Oran  by  raiding  upon  the  tribes  enjoying  French  protection 
under  the  very  walls  of  the  city. 

General  Tr6zcl  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  acted  in  this 
janotnre  with  firmness,  by  taking  up  with  his  troops  a  commanding 
possession  some  miles  sotith  of  the  city,  and  sending  his  cavalry 
.to  release  the  prisoners  made  amongst  the  friendly  tribes.     To  this 
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action  Abd*el-Kader  replied  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  declared  war^ 
It  was  now  incumbent  on  General  Tr6zel  to  choose  between 
acting  upon  the  defensive — a  course  which  was  indicated  by  the 
smallness  of  the  force  at  his  disposal  and  its  want  of  mobility — 
or  boldly  taking  the  offensive.  Unhappily  for  him  and  the  prestige 
of  the  French  arms,  he  elected  for  the  latter.  That  he  was  to 
blame  for  this  cannot  be  denied,  though  less  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  his  force  than  from  the  condition  it  was  in,  both 
as  regards  the  men  who  were,  after  their  long  inaction,  unfitted 
for  the  arduous  service  they  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  per- 
form, aiid  the  transport,  which  was  altogether  inadequate,  and 
not  of  a  sufficiently  mobile  nature. 

Abd-el-Kader,  on  the  other  hand,  had  collected  a  large  force, 
formidable  alike  for  the  organisation  he  had  imparted  to  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it,  for  the  improved  manner  in  which  it  was 
armed,  thanks  to  the  treaty  that  had  sanctioned  the  importation  of' 
muskets  and  ammunition,  for  its  extreme  mobility,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  it  was  animated. 

Having  advanced  to  Tl^lat,  thirty-six  miles  from  Oran,  OenenJ 
Tr6zel  remained  there  some  days,  uncertain  as  to  what  should  be 
his  next  move,  when  he  learnt  that  the  Emir  had  established  his. 
camp  in  the  plain  of  the  Sig.  He  had  only  four  days'  provisions 
remaining,  and  determined  to  march  against  it  forthwith.  The  route 
he  had  to  follow  led  through  broken  ground  and  hills  covered  with 
clumps  of  brushwood ;  here  and  there  a  single  track  had  perforce 
to  be  followed,  and  it  was  at  such  a  point,  where  the  route  entered 
a  thicket  of  wild  olive,  that  Abd-el-Eader  took  post,  with  from 
six  to  eight  thousand  men,  skilfully  disposed  so  as  to  envelop  the 
French  force  while  still  on  the  march.  A  spirited  engagement 
ensued,  but  the  little  column  succeeded  at  length  in  pushing  its 
way  through  and  dispersing  the  enemy ;  but  with  a  loss  of  250  men^. 
and  to  carry  the  wounded  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  the  tenta 
and  other  articles  which  occupied  the  transport.  The  night  was 
passed  on  the  banks  of  the  Sig,  and  the  following  day  also,  for  the 
situation  was  a  very  critical  one,  and  General  Tr6zel  hesitated  to 
come  to  a  decision  how  he  should  act. 

He  had  only  provisions  for  three  days,  his  transport  was  insuffi- 
cient and  burdened  with  the  wounded,  and,  worse  than  all,  signs 
of  discontent  and  want  of  discipline  appeared.  The  only  hope  of 
averting  disaster  lay  in  the  chance  that  the  enemy,  who  had  suffered 
very  severely  themselves,  would  not  realise  the  condition  to  which 
the  French  were  reduced,  and  might  keep  at  a  distance. 

But  this  hope  was  destined  to  be  disappointed ;  by  an  indiscre- 
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tion  which  might  have  been  averted,  the  state  of  the  column  came 
to  be  known  in  the  Arab  camp,  and  the  information  was  rapidly 
spread  throughoat  the  entire  country.  Fresh  contingents  flocked 
to  the  camp  of  Abd-el-Eader,  which  he  had  skilfully  disposed  about 
a  league  from  the  French  bivouac  in  a  position  dominating  the 
plain,  and  where  it  was  secure  from  attack  by  a  column  accom- 
panied by  wheeled  transport.  In  addition  to  1,200  regular  infantry, 
he  had  already  succeeded  in  collecting  14,000  mounted  men  and 
1,000  tribesmen  on  foot  when  General  Tr^zel  decided  to  march  on 
ArzeWy  the  nearest  point  to  him  occupied  by  the  French. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  June  he  marched,  the  transport 
formed  three  abreast,  preceded  by  one  battalion,  flanked  on  right 
and  left  by  some  companies  and  squadrons,  and  the  rear  closed 
by  a  battalion  and  two  squadrons.  His  adversary  was  not  slow 
in  divining  his  intention,  and  despatched  in  haste  1,500  foot- 
soldiers  mounted  behind  his  best  horsemen  to  occupy  some  wooded 
heights,  commanding  a  defile  by  which  the  French  must  pass. 
He  then  started  with  the  rest  of  his  force  to  press  upon  the  rear- 
guard, with  which  they  came  up  about  7  o'clock. 

The  retreat  was  conducted  with  perfect  order,  and  for  several 
hours  the  Arabs  were  unable  to  do  mr^re  than  harass  the  column 
with  their  fire,  without  disturbing  their  order  or  retarding  the 
march.  The  mid-day  heat,  however,  effected  what  the  enemy 
could  not;  the  movement  slackened,  the  ranks  opened  out,  and  at 
this  unfavourable  period  the  advance-guard  came  upon  the  line  of 
Arabs  posted  in  front,  by  whom  they  were  received  with  a  hot  fire. 
Partial  and  unsuccessful  attacks  were  made  on  their  position, 
and  while  the  troops  were  still  disordered  Abd-el-Kader  at  last 
succeeded  in  breaking,  with  his  followers,  into  the  little  column. 
A  panic  ensued ;  the  convoy  was  deserted,  the  wounded  with  it 
massacred,  and  the  rout  threatened  to  end  in  complete  disaster, 
when  this  at  last  was  averted  by  the  gallant  behaviour  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  force,  which  maintained  their  steadiness  and  met  the 
wild  and  repeated  attacks  of  the  Arabs  with  coolness  and  determi- 
nation. Others  rallied  to  them,  order  reasserted  itself,  and  the 
small  column  succeeded  in  extricating  itself  from  the  fatal  pass. 
The  Arabs,  in  the  meantime,  satiated  with  the  carnage  and  enticed 
by  the  plunder  of  the  abandoned  convoy,  no  longer  listened^to  the 
Toice  of  their  leader.  They,  too,  had  suffered  heavily,  and  could 
not  be  rallied  or  induced  to  make  a  fresh  effort,  such  as  might 
possibly  have  proved  beyond  the  endurance  of  the  little  band. 

At   8  in    the   evening    the    ruins  of    Arzew  were    at  length 
reached,  and  the  roll-call  showed  the  losses  sustained  in  the  unfor- 
VOL.  xu.  6 
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tanate  affair  of  la  Maota  to  have  been  no  less  than  five  hundred, 
besides  a  gan  and  almost  the  entire  material — and,  worse  even  than 
this,  the  force  had  lost  also  their  spirit  and  confidence. 

The  victory  of  the  Arabs  was  gained  at  the  expense  of  two  thou- 
sand of  their  best  men,  and  the  nnmerons  contingents  which  had 
been  collected  ftom  far  and  near,  rapidly  melted  away.  Abd-el-Kader 
was  constrained  consequently  to  be  content  with  the  success  he  had 
achieved,  and  to  turn  his  attention  again  to  the  organisation  of 
the  country  and  preparations  for  the  renewal  of  the  struggle  on  an 
extended  scale,  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  renewed  operations 
which  he  could  not  fail  to  see  would  follow,  as  soon  as  the  French 
were  in  a  position  to  undertake  them. 


{To  be  continued,) 
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Thb  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  which  will  be  opened  on 
Tuesday^  the  4th  May,  by  the  Qaeen  of  England  and  Empress  of 
India,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  pageants  that 
has  been  witnessed  since  the  Exhibition  of  1861. 

To  the  visit  of  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India  is  nndonbt- 
-edly  due  the  Indian  Exhibition,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  for  four 
years  past  His  Boyal  Highness  has  diligently  turned  his  attention 
to  the  realisation  of  the  conception  then  formed.  The  observant 
f&culties  of  His  Boyal  Highness,  when  making  his  tour  through 
India,  evidently  impressed  him  with  the  idea,  and  how  grandly  that 
notion  has  been  carried  out,  with  all  the  stately  magnificence  and 
•detail  of  oriental  splendour,  will  be  realised  by  the  thousands  who 
will  be  present  at  this  cosmopolitan  opening  ceremony.  The 
portion  of  the  building  devoted  to  India  includes  the  North  Court, 
the  Middle  Court,  the  South  Court,  and  South  Annexe. 

Entering  by  the  Exhibition  Boad,  we  find  the  mural  spaces  of 
the  entrance  hall  decorated  with  a  series  of  pictures  of  our  Colonies. 
The  vestibule  is  draped  with  Indian  textile  fabrics,  such  as  pur- 
dahs, carpets,  Ac.  In  the  centre  is  a  magnificent  brass  oriental 
chandelier,  and  all  round  are  disposed  a  series  of  lay  figures — life 
size,  representing  a  great  portion  of  our  native  army.  The  orien- 
tal efieot  intended,  viz.  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  entrance  hall  of 
4k  native  palace  on  a  durbar  day,  is  very  cleverly  realised. 

The  reproduction  of  a  jungle  scene,  with  life-like  figures  of  the 
principal  wild  animals  and  showy  game-birds  of  India,  by  Mr. 
Bowland  Ward,  will,  for  some  time  to  come,  attract  a  large  crowd 
of  visitors. 

The  portion  of  the  Indian  Section  that  will  attract  the  greatest 
notice,  will  be  that  known  as  the  Provincial  Courts,  situated  in  the 
Middle  Court.  On  descending  the  steps  from  the  vestibule,  these 
courts  are  appropriately  entered  through  a  magnificent  carved 
Boreen  of  teak  and  sandalwood,  the  gift  of  H.H.  the  Maharajah  of 
Jaipur*    On  one  side  of  the  screen  is  written,  *'  Ex  Oriente  Lux,** 

6  • 
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and  on  the  side  facing  the  vestibale,  '' Ubi  Virtus  Ibi  Victoria** 
Passing  through  this  gate,  you  find  yourself  in  a  new  land.  De- 
pending from  the  arched  skylights  are  hundreds  of  bannerets  of 
Eastern  character,  which  have  a  very  brilliant  effect,  which,  doubt* 
lessly,  will  be  much  enhanced  at  night  when  lit  up  by  the  brush 
electrical  light. 

The  general  plan  is  as  follows  : — ^Each  country  is  named,  and 
occupies  a  stall  on  each  side  of  the  broad  promenade.  In  front  of 
every  stall  is  a  magnificent  carved  screen,  either  of  marble  or  some 
rare  wood  or  lacquer  and  gold  work,  while  at  the  Assam  Court  the 
screen  is  made  entirely  of  bamboos.  The  arrangement  of  these 
screens  is  excellent ;  they  all  appear  to  be  the  same  height,  so  that 
uniformity  is  well  observed,  although  the  carving  of  each  one  is  a 
masterpiece,  illustrating  the  remarkable  skill  and  taste  of  the 
natives  of  India,  and  different  from  the  adjoining  one  Here  and 
there  are  placed  lay  figures  of  orientals  to  illustrate  the  tribes  and 
castes.  The  backs  of  the  walls  of  the  several  courts  are  draped 
with  magnificent  carpets  and  other  textiles  of  gorgeous  colouring, 
showing  that  in  the  East  the  art  of  dyeing  and  designing  is  as  well 
understood  as  ever.  Here  and  there  along  the  walls  are  trophies 
of  native  arms,  picturesquely  grouped. 

In  each  court  will  be  found  a  number  of  glass  cases  contain- 
ing specimens  of  the  industrial  arts  peculiar  to  each  part  of  India. 

In  the  Jaipur  Courts  may  be  seen  specimens  of  horn  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  mother-o'-pearl,  carvings  in  white  marble,  coloured  and 
gilt,  illustrating  the  model  of  a  temple,  or  some  Hindu  deity, 
silver  work,  chased  and  engraved,  and  various  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  enamel,  in  which  the  pure  ruby  tint  has  never  been 
equalled,  and  the  arms  which  these  doughty  chiefs  of  Bajpootana 
wear,  when  they  wage  war  on  their  neighbours. 

In  the  Jodhpore  Courts  a  variety  of  articles  will  attract  the 
passer-by  :  textile  fabrics,  strange-looking  Hindoo  goddesses,, 
opium-holders,  chessmen,  &c.,  and,  in  one  case,  there  are  specimens 
of  brass-work  from  Jeysalmere,  including  a  rolling  lamp.  Leaving 
all  the  other  States  of  Bajpootana,  we  pass  on  to  Gwalior,  where 
we  notice  that  some  of  the  carpets  are  less  dazzling,  being  merely 
black  and  white ;  models  of  horsemen  and  other  figures  in  clay, 
and  a  screen  as  magnificent  as  any  other  in  this  court.  Indore,. 
with  its  beautiful  silver  work,  many  of  the  specimens  being  for 
sale,  including  brooches,  shirt  studs,  and  sleeve  links,  and  a 
walking-stick  that  the  Masher-sahib  can  purchase  for  half-a-crown. 
Bikaneer  with  its  gold  and  red  screen,  and  rare  specimens  of  lao* 
quered    work.       Agra,   with  its    beautiful   inlaid   marble   works. 
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Benaresy  with  its  silkfl,  kiscobs,  and  toys.  Kashmir,  which  will  be 
irisited  daily  by  crowds  of  ladies,  who  will  look  with  longing  eyes 
upon  the  shawls.  The  china-maniac  will  revel  in  the  various 
specimens  of  pottery  and  Indian  tiles.  In  the  Panjaab  Oourts  he 
will  find  specimens  of  vases  and  platters  of  conventional  plant- 
•drawing,  and  in  the  North  Court  is  a  native  tomb,  decorated  with 
tiles,  probably  manufactured  at  Mooltan ;  all  are  in  blue  and  white, 
which,  it  may  be  noted  incidentally,  are  now  adopted  as  the 
colours  of  the  Punjab,  the  shield  of  which  bears  on  a  blue  field 
five  wavy  silver  barrulets,  with  the  appropriate  motto,  Crescat  e 
Jluviis, 

Tea,  in  which  so  many  Anglo-Indians  are  interested,  can  be  seen, 
and  a  good  deal  learnt  about  it,  in  the  Assam  Court,  where  bamboos, 
somewhat  larger  than  those  we  are  accustomed  to  see  here,  may  be 
studied,  and  everywhere  in  the  Indian  Courts  the  bamboo  will  be 
found  performing  some  useful  duty,  besides  occupying,  as  it 
should  (in  the  South  or  Commercial  Economic  Court)  the  place  of 
hononr  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  bridge  or  archway.  Forty 
different  varieties  of  bamboo  will  be  on  view,  and  it  will  be  shown 
that  anything  and  everything  may  be  made  of  the  great  cane,  from 
bridges  and  screens  to  drinking-vessels,  from  houses  to  spoons  and 
tsktiB  and  paper*  Look  up  or  down  the  Middle  Court,  and  I  think 
70a  will  agree  with  me  that  such  a  coup  (Vceil  of  Oriental  splendour 
has  never  been  seen  before. 

The  Durbar  Hall  will  take  the  place  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Pavilion ;  but  space  will  not  allow  me  to  say  more  than  that  the 
entrance  is  composed  of  the  great  gateway  firom  Gwalior,  a  present 
from  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Soindiah  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

Before  mentioning  the  Colonial  Section,  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  thanks  to  Sir  Cunliffe  Owen  and  his  staff  for 
thdr  readiness  at  all  times  to  furnish  any  information  in  their 
power ;  and  the  writer  recognises  the  organising  power,  skill,  and 
tact  of  Sir  Cunliffe  Owen  in  bringing  to  a  successful  completion 
an  exhibition  which  will  ever  claim  a  niche  in  the  history  of  the 
Victorian  age. 

A  few  words  must  suffice  for  the  ''  Colonieries/*  Australia  has 
received  the  block  of  buildings  in  the  immediate  centre  of  the 
^Exhibition  which  has  at  the  previous  exhibitions  been  occupied  by 
foreign  nations,  and  a  new  gallery  has  been  erected  between  these 
-^M>ort8  and  the  central  gallery,  by  which  it  has  been  possible  to 
accede  to  the  pressing  requests  for  more  space  made  by  many  of 
4he  Australian  Colonies.     I  should  say  about  seven-tenths  of  the 
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decorations  of  these  galleries  have  been  left  to  the  artistic  skill  of 
Messrs.  Gillow;  and  had  South  Australia  been  the  only  one 
adorned  by  this  firm,  the  public  will,  I  am  sure,  accord  to  them 
the  highest  praise  for  ornamental  skill  and  beautiful  decoratiye- 
effect : 

To  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  mles  of  art. 

Of  course  in  these  Courts  will  be  found  trophies  of  biscuit,  of 
wine,  of  gold,  of  pearl-shells,  of  timber^  cum  multis  aliis  far  too^ 
numerous  to  mention.  The  fauna  of  these  Colonies  will  be  well 
represented  in  a  series  of  groups  of  birds  and  animals  as  they 
appear  in  their  wild  state,  while  adjacent  to  each  Court  there  is  » 
large  conservatory  filled  with  the  Jlora  of  the  particular  Colony, 
including  the  ferns,  &c.,  which  will  prove  an  agreeable  promenade  ; 
and  as  they  will  be  illuminated  by  night  with  the  electric  light,  the 
effect  will  be  novel  and  charming.  The  Government  of  Victoria 
issued  their  ofiSoial  programme  from  Melbourne,  August  1885,  and,, 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  Court,  exhibitors  rapidly 
responded  to  the  invitation.  Works  of  art  will  form  an  important 
feature  here,  and  later  on  I  hope  to  notice  in  Division  F,  Class  4& 
and  Class  49,  navigation  and  life  saving,  and  materials  and  appa- 
ratus for  military  purposes.  The  Central  Gallery,  opening  into  the 
upper  gardens,  has  been  given  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  and  a& 
*  the  greater  portion  of  the  West  Gallery  has  been  given  up  to  th» 
Dominion  also,  this  section  should  prove  singularly  attractive  to  all 
visitors,  but  especially  to  those  who  contemplate  emigrating.  The^ 
Eastern  Gallery,  which  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  West  Indian 
Colonies,  is  in  a  very  forward  state,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  this  Court  struck  me  as  being  excellent.  Ceylon — the 
home  of  Buddhism — which  is  situated  on  the  western  end  of  the 
North  Court,  though  scarcely  so  forward  as  many  others,  will 
doubtlessly  be  ready  in  time;  and  the  places  of  honour  will  b& 
accorded  to  Gautama  Buddha,  and  a  magnificent  elephant,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  beautiful  forest-woods,  ebony,  and  ivory.  Hong 
Kong  will  occupy  the  Chinese  Court.  In  the  Queen's  Gate^ 
Avenue,  at  the  west  entrance  of  the  Exhibition,  will  be  found  the 
various  African  Colonies,  while  the  Mediterranean  Colonies  are 
placed  in  the  Eastern  annexe.  '*  Old  London  Street "  will  be 
retained.  The  Indian  Palace  will  be  a  most  interesting  structure, 
and  will  be  entered  through  a  magnificent  gate  already  alluded  to» 
Given  a  fine  day,  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  make  the  ceremonial 
of  the  opening  of  the  Colonial  aud  Indian  Exhibition  one  of  the 
grandest  and  greatest  successes  London  has  seen  for  many  yeara 
past. 
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The  Marquess  of  BipoHy  First  Lord  of  the  Admindty,  at  a  Liyery 
Dinner  of  the  Wheelwrights  Gompanyy  responding  to  the  toast  of 
the  Navy,  said  {iHter  alia) :  *'  In  the  first  plaoe,  we  must  look  to 
supply  ourselTes  with  torpedo-boats.  One  of  the  diffioulties  was 
that,  if  they  proceeded  too  rapidly,  they  were  liable  to  find  that 
they  had  supplied  themselves  with  a  large  number  of  vessels  which 
were  almost  immediately  superseded.  Oonsequently,  they  must 
proceed  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  caution*  But  it  was  not 
only  the  matter  of  torpedo-boats  which  must  engage  their  atten- 
tion. There  was  another  important  question,  and  that  was  the 
building  of  fast  cruisers  to  protect  our  commerce,  and  he  was  quite 
convinced  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Admiralty  to  turn  their 
attention  to  this  subject.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  wise  and  prudent 
Government  to  combine  economy  with  efficiency^  and  that,  he 
hoped,  would  be  done." 

The  sad  ending  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  deeply  regretted 
by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Both  in  the  Navy,  and  as  Honorary 
Commander  of  the  London  Brigade,  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Yolun-* 
teers,  he  was  much  liked  aud  very  popular. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  the  Senior  In- 
spector-General of  Hospitals  and  Fleets,  now  in  charge  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Plymouth,  will,  both  by  the  service  and 
the  profession,  be  regarded  as  a  loss.  Educated  at  King's  College, 
he  soon  became  popular  with  his  fellow-students,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  whose  physiological  assistant  he 
became.  A  clever  artist  and  an  original  thinker,  it  was  not  many 
years  before  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  by 
his  original  writings  and  discoveries,  and  was  elected  a  F.R.S.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  papers,  &c.,  but  will  be  best  remembered 
by  his  classical  article  on  ''  Yellow  Fever/'  and  his  Outlines  of 
Naval  Hygiene. 

H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  drew  attention,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  the  desirability  of  having  *' the  Queens  Regulations  and 
the  Civil  Law  so  clearly  going  together  that  there  could  be  no 
danger  of  mistake  or  misunderstanding  as  to  how,  when,  and  in 
what  spirit  the  troops  ought  to  act  when  called  upon  to  support 
the  civil  power."  How  well  the  British  soldier  knows  how  to  con- 
duct himself  on  such  occasions  is  well  illustrated  in  the  farewell 
order  by  Lieutenant-General  Lord  Clarina :  *'  It  will  always  afford 
me  extreme  satisfaction  to  remember  that  on  the  hundreds  of  occa- 
sions npon  which,  in  compliance  with  requisitions  received  from 
the  civil  authorities,  troops  were  despatched  under  my  orders  to 
assist  them  in  upholding  the  majesty  of  the  law,  not  a  single  in- 
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stanoe  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  ooourred  of  any  unnecessary  violence 
having  been  resorted  to  by  soldiers  when  brought  into  contact  with 
the  populace,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  provocation  to  which 
they  were  not  unfirequently  subject."  It  woiild  appear  from  a  con- 
temporary that  at  the  trial  of  the  Bristol  rioters,  in  1882,  by 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Tyndal,  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  he 
pointed  out ''  that  a  soldier,  because  he  was  a  soldier,  did  not  lose 
his  rights  as  a  citizen,  but  that,  as  a  soldier,  he  was  justified  in 
interfering,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  in  the  suppression  of  dis- 
order and  riot,  even  without  the  intervention  of  the  civil  power  in 
the  form  of  a  magistrate."  This  decision  was  considered  of  such 
great  importance  that  it  was  republished  verbatim,  and  bound  np 
with  a  copy  of  the  Riot  Act  in  a  parchment  pocket-book,  which 
was  issued  to  all  officers  of  the  army  by  the  military  authorities, 
with  instructions  that  the  said  pocket-book  should  at  all  times  be 
carried,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  person  of  every  officer  of  the 
army.  Had  this  excellent  rule  not  fallen  into  abeyance,  possibly 
the  late  riots  in  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James's  Street  might  not  have 
happened. 

General  Viscount  Wolseley  has  made  his  mark  this  month  as  a 
patriotic  orator,  an  anti-red-tapist,  and  a  kind  general.  On  the 
subject  of  Home  Rule,  in  responding  for  the  House  of  Lords  at 
the  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers, 
Lord  Wolseley  concluded  a  brilliant  speech  with  the  following 
patriotic  sentiments :  *'  Hitherto  it  had  been  the  lot  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  face  the  foreign  enemies  of  this  country  with  arms  in 
their  hands ;  hitherto  they  had  succeeded  in  keeping  at  a  distance 
from  our  shores  foreign  foes;  but  now  they  called  upon  the  people 
of  England  to  do  their  duty,  and  trample  under  foot  those  enemies 
who  were  more  serious,  because  they  were  enemies  within  our  civil 
boundaries.  He  called  upon  them  to  a  man,  he  called  upon  the 
English  nation  to  say  *  Stand  off'  to  whoever  he  might  be  who 
would  dare  to  break  and  dismember  this  empire,  and  in  doing  so 
ruthlessly  destroy  it.''  The  deafening  cheers  that  followed  this 
noble  speech  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  present. 

Lord  Wolseley  superintended  an  official  trial  of  the  Morris 
Safety  Range,  at  Wormwood  Scrubs,  in  competition  with  the  range 
altered  by  the  Royal  Engineers,  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  dis- 
trict in  rear  of  the  butts  free  from  possible  danger  from  stray  or 
ricochet  bullets.  Lord  Wolseley  was  accompanied  by  General  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke,  General  Sir  Arthur  Herbert,  Colonel  Julian  Hall, 
Colonel  Phillips  Smith,  and  other  officers.  Experiments  com- 
menced with  Mr.  Morris's  safety  screen,  at  which  Colonel  Phillips 
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Smith  and  several  picked  marksmen  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  fired 
«>me  fifty  shots  at  all  possible  angles,  for  the  parpose  of  discover* 
ing  any  weak  points.  In  spite  of  every  effort,  no  ricochet  or  other 
dangerous  deviation  from  the  direct  line  of  fire  was  obtained.  The 
-screen  appeared,  to  answer  perfectly  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
•devised. 

Then  similar  trials  were  made  with  the  structures  set  up 
under  direction  of  the  Boyal  Engineers.  Major  Salmond  took  the 
rifle,  and  tried  for  some  time  before  he  could  succeed  in  hitting 
either  of  the  deflecting  plates.  His  tenth  shot,  however,  grazed 
the  edge  of  one  of  them.  It  was  not  deflected  downward  sufficiently 
to  be  stopped  by  the  bank  built  for  that  purpose,  but,  passing 
several  inches  above  it,  went  onward,  and  struck  the  ground  some 
fifty  yards  in  advance.  Had  a  stone  or  other  hard  substance  been 
in  the  way,  the  bullet  would  probably  have  risen  at  a  high  angle, 
and  gone  clear  over  the  butts  to  create  cousternatiou  among  people 
living  in  the  houses  beyond.  As  it  was,  the  sofli  ground  only 
oansed  a  ricochet  sufficiently  high  to  strike  near  the  top  of  th& 
protecting  wall  behind  the  targets.  It  was,  however,  clear  that  a 
very  dangerous  ricochet  might  at  any  time  result  from  a  shot  care- 
lessly fired  through  the  embrasures  of  these  screens.  A  ricochet 
is  the  one  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
-experiments  went,  they  tended  to  prove  that  for  all  purposes  re- 
quired the  Morris  safety  sheds  answered  perfectly  well,  in  that  they 
entirely  prevented  any  badly-aimed  shots  getting  more  than  thirty 
yards  from  the  firing-point,  whilst  a  dangerous  ricochet  had  been 
made  from  the  work  of  the  Boyal  Engineers. 

A  contemporary  thus  describes  the  concluding  scene:  "Lord 
Wolseley  is  not  the  man  to  allow  money  voted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  army  to  be  wasted  if  he  can  help  it,  and  at  once  saw  the 
value  of  the  Morris  Range.  Turning  to  Mr.  Morris,  his  Lordship 
asked,  '  What  is  the  cost  of  your  range,  Mr.  Morris  7  *  and  received 
for  reply,  '  Between  forty  and  fifty  pounds.  Sir.'  Then  turning  to 
Colonel  Dawson  Scott,  R.E.,  his  Lordship  asked,  *  And  what  is 
the  cost  of  your  range,  Colonel  ?  '  when  the  answer  was,  'About 
ten  thousand  pounds,  Sir.'  Lord  Wolseley  then  asked  Mr.  Morris 
4o  state  the  sum  ibr  which  he  would  undertake  to  render  six  ranges 
4Kt  Wormwood  Scrubs  safe,  and  was  informed  that  it  would  cost 
JC240.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  these  facts  before  Lord  Wolse- 
ley, Mr.  Morris's  ranges  will  be  ordered  at  once,  as  it  seems  pre«- 
posterous  to  suppose  that  this  costly  and  dangerous  range  of  the 
Engineers  will  be  allowed  to  remain." 

Lord  Wolseley  was  very  happy  in  his  remarks  at  the  dinner 
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above  alluded  to,  vthen  be  said  **  be  was  glad  to  baye  tbe  oppor- 
tanity  of  meeting  a  member  of  tbe  engineering  profession  wbo  bad 
so  greatly  distinguisbed  bimself  apon  tbe  occasion  of  tbe  Nile 
Expedition,  He  alluded  to  Mr.  Henry  Benbow,  wbo,  be  was 
bound  to  say,  was  a  credit  to  tbe  profession.  Tbe  sbot  wbiob  did 
damage  on  tbat  occasion  not  only  went  tbrougb  tbe  side  of  tbe 
sbip,  but  pierced  tbe  boiler,  and,  under  most  trying  circumstances, 
Mr.  Benbow  repaired  tbat  damage,  and  by  bis  ability,  energy,  and 
courage  saved  tbe  wbole  party  upon  tbe  boat."  The  art  of  saying 
tbe  rigbt  tbing  at  the  right  moment  would  appear  to  form  an> 
essential  part  of  Lord  Wolseley's  eloquence. 

Goode's  Desiccated  Food  is,  I  am  glad  to  learn,  likely  to  prove- 
a  valuable,  nutritous,  and  portable  food  for  horses.  The  experiments 
that  have  been  going  on  at  Aldersbot  for  some  time  past  appear  to- 
show  that  the  majority  of  the  horses,  have  done  remarkably  well* 
When  1  visited  the  Headley  Steam  Mills,  I  was  shown  the  com- 
pressed food  done  up  in  bales  of  75  lbs.  each,  which  are  made 
perfectly  even,  so  that  they  lie  upon  one  another  like  bricks — the 
idea  being  tbat  a  number  of  them  could  be  rapidly  piled  up  and 
form  a  zareba.  A  few  days  ago  a  trial  was  made  at  Aldersbot  to 
ascertain  their  resisting  power  against  rifle  bullets.  After  firing 
800  rounds  at  a  few  bales,  it  was  found  that  a  bullet  would 
occasionally  penetrate  a  bale,  but  had  not  sufficient  energy  left  to 
enter  a  second  bale.  With  such  satisfactory  results,  why  not  call 
them  Goode's  Zareba  bales  of  Forage  ? 

I  came  across  an  invention  the  other  day  which  both  the  army 
and  navy  are  likely  to  take  up.  Berkeley's  Patent  Safety  Matcb 
Holder  does  away  with  all  the  bother  of  an  ordinary  box  of 
matches,  which  may  upset,  break  in  the  act  of  striking,  or  not  ga 
off.  They  are  convenient  little  metal  boxes  which  fit  nicely  into- 
the  waistcoat  pocket,  being  much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  match- 
case.  All  you  have  to  do  is  simply  to  move  back  the  lid  and 
withdraw  one  of  the  matches  sharply  and  it  ignites.  The  matches 
are  all  retained  in  the  box  by  a  slight  spring.  Safety  is  absolute,, 
and  the  Holder  can  be  refilled  by  simply  withdrawing  tbe  empty 
case  and  inserting  a  fresh  one.  They  are  sold  at  all  tobacconists 
and  are  as  cheap  as  ordinary  matches.  A  second  variety  is  made 
for  bed-rooms  to  hang  up  against  the  walls,  and  a  third  variety  to 
stand  on  library  tables  and  in  smoking-rooms ;  and  no  doubt  from 
the  many  and  obvious  advantages  they  possess — security,  economy,, 
and  simplicity — ^the  Berkeley  Patent  Safety  Match  Holder  will 
rapidly  supersede  the  old-fashioned  and  dangerous  lucifer  boxes. 

At  our  Palais  Royale — tbe  Criterion — A  Man  with  Three  Wive^ 
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is  a  piece  to  see,  not  to  be  described.  It  is  full  of  the  fanniest 
adventares  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  goes^  from  first  to  last, 
without  a  hitch.  The  audience  are  kept  in  one  continuous  state 
of  merriment  and  laughter.  Mr.  Lytton  Sothem  plays  his  part 
admirably,  and,  although  we  shall  all  welcome  the  return  of  Mr. 
Charles  Windham,  everyone  is  delighted  to  think  that  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  a£forded  Mr.  Sothem,  which  unmistakably  shows 
that  this  clever  and  intelligent  actor  has  made  so  distinct  an/ 
advance  in  his  profession  as  to  fairly  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the 
first  rank  in  future.  Mr.  Sothem  has  worked  hard  at  his  profes-- 
sioD,  and  has  evidently  been  guided  by  the  traditions  of  what  he 
has  seen  and  heard  of  such  masters  of  the  craft  as  his  late  father, 
Oharles  Mathews,  and  Mr.  Windham.  The  character  he  now  acts 
is  quite  original,  and  is  free  from  servile  imitation  or  mannerism. 
He  performs  the  character  throughout  with  unflagging  spirit  and 
perfect  sangfroid^  while  the  spirit  of  fun  he  infuses  into  it  never 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  good  taste.  The  hearty  applause  he  receives 
nightly  from  the  assembled  audiences  proves,  better  than  anything 
I  could  write,  Mr.  Sothem's  increasing  popularity.  All  the  other 
characters  are  admirably  acted.  Mr.  George  Giddens  has  a  part 
that  exactly  suits  him.  Mr.  Blakeley  is  as  unctuous  as  ever,. 
Mr.  Maltby  creates  roars  of  laughter,  and  the  ladies  are  not  a  whit 
behind  in  giving  all  the  verve  and  ensemble  that  this  clever  adapta- 
tion of  Mr.  C.  M.  Bae  deserves. 

And  so  Minnie  Palmer,  with  her  pretty  ways,  soft  ways,  wayward 
ways  is  going  to  leave  us  for  the  Provinces,  and  after  that  goes 
round  the  world.  But  M.P.M.S.  has  made  one  promise ;  she  wilt 
return  and  stay  with  us  for  ever.  Will  she  be  the  same  little  girl 
then  as  now  ?  Will  she  wear  short  frocks  and  poke  satin  bonnets  ? 
Will  she  wear  and  show  the  pretty  stockings  she  now  wears?' 
Minnie  will  be  a  big  girl  then.  We  tremble  for  the  result.  That 
Minnie  will  be  welcomed  goes  without  saying.  Our  Sweetheart 
will  be  joyously  received  by  all,  and  if  she  brings  nothing  back  but 
herself,  she  will  delight  old  and  young  by  the  intelligence  of  her 
acting,  the  refinement  of  her  singing,  and  her  graceful  original 
dancing*  My  Sweetheart  is  a  piece  that  no  one  ever  tires  of,  and. 
ehildren,  equally  with  adults,  appreciate  the  singing,  dancing,  and 
acting  characteristic  of  this  idyllic  piece.     Good-bye,  M.P.M.S. ! 
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!ROLL   OF  THE    OFFICERS    OF   THE    F1R8T    AND    SECOND    BATTALION 

Tore  and  Lancaster  Regiment.    By  Major  G.  A.  Raises, 
F.S.A.     London :  R.  Bentley  &  Sons. 

These  two  handsome  volumes  contain  the  roll  of  officers  of  the 
old  65th  and  84th  Regiments,  compiled  by  an  aathor  whose  history 
of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  is  regarded  as  a  model  of 
what  regimental  histories  ought  to  be.  To  each  volume  Major 
Raikes  has  appended  a  short  but  comprehensive  account  of  the 
career  of  each  battalion.  The  task  of  searching  the  records  to 
prepare  the  rolls  must  have  been  terribly  dreary;  but  Major  Raikes 
has,  in  spite  of  this,  done  his  work  in  a  most  conscientious  and 
masterly  manner,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  military  libraries  and 
readers  will  display  their  appreciation  by  helping  to  exhaust  the 
edition  as  quickly  as  possible.  There  could  be  no  better  form  of 
praise  than  to  purchase  the  work. 


The    Statesman's    Tear-Booe    for    1886.     London:    Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Go. 

Thirty  pages  of  fresh  matter  have  been  added  this  year  to  this 
invaluable  year-book,  dealing  with  the  Congo,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  Fiji.  Mr.  J.  Scott  Eeltie  has  immensely  improved 
the  work  since  he  succeeded  the  founder  of  it,  Mr.  Martin,  and  it 
now  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  reference  books  of  the  day.  One 
section  still  needs  reorganization  and  revision  :  we  refer  to  the  list 
of  books  at  the  end  of  each  country.  Many  given  are  obsolete  or 
worthless^  while  a  large  number  of  modem  standard  works  are 
omitted.  In  the  case  of  Russia,  Mr.  Marvin's  least- known 
pamphlet,  Baku,  is  given,  and  his  more  important  works,  at  least 
a  dozen  in  number,  are  omitted.  In  general,  the  lists  are  neither 
representative  nor  complete ;  but,  in  pointing  this  defect  out,  we 
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would  have  it  clearly  understood  that  the  desoriptive  matter  10 
fresh  enough  ;  the  naval  and  military  information  being  singularly 
good  throughout. 

Night  Attacks.    By  Captain  R.  J.  Johnson.    Messrs.  William- 
Clowes  &  Son. 

A  carefully  prepared  and  concisely  compiled  treatise  on  noc- 
turnal attacks^  which  may  be  specially  commended  on  the  score  of 
cleamessy  freshness  and  vigour.  '  The  numerous  accounts  of  night 
attacks  given  testify  to  the  extensive  character  of  Captain  John- 
son's reading;  the  principles  he  gives  prominence  to  are  sound;  and, 
in  excess  of  valuable  appendices,  he  adds  twenty-seven  sketch 
plans,  to  illustrate  the  principal  nocturnal  enterprises  of  the  age. 


Crime  and   Punishment.     By  Fedor  Dostoieffsky.    Messrs. 
Vizetelly  &  Co. 

English  readers,  tired  of  the  milk-and-water  tendencies  too 
common  in  this  country  now  that  our  best  novelists  are  departed, 
will  read  with  relish  this  Russian  realistic  novel,  written  in  his  best 
mood  by  the  best  of  Russian  story-writers.  It  is  a  woik  of  aston- 
ishing vigour,  is  full  of  dramatic  interest,  and  few  will  peruse  it 
without  wishing  to  read  other  productions  of  Dostoieffsky.  Like 
all  of  Yizetelly's  translations,  the  rendering  into  English  is  faith- 
ful and  uncurtailed,  and  one  is  not  disappointed,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  rival  rendering  of  Sappho,  at  finding  a  professedly  exact  trans- 
lation a  mere  abridgment  of  the  original.  Those  who  may  share 
our  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  in  reading  Dostoieffsky's  novel 
would  do  well  to  turn  next  to  Victor  Cherbuliez's  Trials  of  Jetta 
Malaubret^  issued  by  the  same  firm,  which  is  well  worthy  of  being 
included  in  Yizetelly's  admirable  series  of  one-volume  novels. 


Our   War-Ships.    By  Sir  W.  Cusack  Smith.    Messrs.  Eegaa 
Paul  &  Co. 

An  **  essay  "  which,  to  naval  officers,  contains  nothing  new,  and 
which  only  explains  to  the  general  public  what  is  already  known  to 
nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  naval 
matters.  It  is  written  in  the  curt,  paragraphic  style  dear  to 
certain  French  novelists,  and  exasperating  to  most  English  readers^ 
and  the  astonishing  solemnity  with  which  the  author  serves  out  hia 
spoonfuls  of  platitudes  is  oiUy  equalled  by  the  daring  dogmatism 
which  impels  him  to  take  the  knottiest  controversies  of  the  hour, 
and  whittle  them  into  a  page  or  two  of  three-line  sentences*     Our 
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War-Ships  is  described  on  the  title-page  as  a  ''  naval  essay  " :  it  is 
really  a  screaming  farce.  There  are  pages  calculated  to  promote  as 
much  mirth  among  naval  men  as  the  writings  of  Mark  Twain,  or 
English  as  She  is  Spoke,  How  it  came  to  be  published  we  cannot 
possibly  conceive.        

Days  and  Niqhts  of  Salmon  Fishing.    By  William  Scropb* 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Go. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  issue  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Scrope's 
admirable  work  on  salmon  fishing,  which  has  long  been  regarded 
as  a  standard  one  on  the  subject.  The  numerous  illustrations  in 
it  are  by  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  Charles  Landseer, 
and  others.  Mr.  Scrope  s  twenty  years'  experience  and  adventures 
as  a  successful  angler,  are  described  in  a  graphic  and  interesting 
manner,  and  his  hints  are  invaluable.  In  its  new  and  attractive 
iorm,  we  trust  it  will  enjoy  a  fresh  lease  of  well-merited  popu- 
larity. 

•        "  —    "  '       -• 

The  Ocean  Wave.    By  Henry  Stewart.    London:  Mr.  John 
Hogg. 

Is  a  new  edition  of  the  narratives  of  some  of  the  principal 
Toyages,  seamen,  discoveries,  shipwrecks,  and  mutinies  of  the 
world,  compiled  by  Mr.  Stewart,  after  a  deal  of  painstaking  re- 
search, and  put  together  in  an  interesting  manner.  As  usual  with 
Mr.  Hogg's  books,  it  is  got  up  in  a  handsome  style,  and  well 
illustrated,  and  altogether  is  well  adapted  for  seamen's  libraries. 


The  Briny  Deep.     By  Captain  Tom.     London :  Messrs  Griffith, 
Farran  &  Go. 

This  is  a  story  of  olden  times  in  the  merchant  service,  illus- 
trated in  a  very  spirited  manner  by  Captain  W.  W.  May.  Although 
•belonging  to  the  category  of  books  of  fictional  adventure  for  boys, 
it  is  in  reality  a  narrative  of  everyday  life  on  board  the  author's 
own  merchant  vessel,  of  the  incidents  that  occurred  during  a  pas- 
sage from  London  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  sufficient  fiction  to  give 
the  story  coherence.  Captain  Tom  writes  in  a  simple  yet  graphic 
style,  and  tells  his  story  in  a  straightforward  manner,  like  a  true 
seaman.  

The  Search  for  the  Talisman.    By  Henry  Frith.     London : 
Messrs.  Blackie  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Henry  Frith,  who  has  written  a  number  of  successful  books 
of  adventure  for  boys,  here   pitches    his  story  in  icy  Labrador. 
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The  loss  and  the  recovery  of  the  Talisman  constitutes  the  frame- 
work of  the  tale,  and  plenty  of  exciting  incident  is  introduced  in 
connection  with  hunting  seals  and  bears  floating  on  icebergs,  and 
mingling  with  the  Esquimaux.  The  illustrations  are  particularly 
good,  being  even  above  the  point  of  excellence  the  publishers  have 
maintained  for  years,  and  impart  additional  interest  to  a  well-told 
story. 

Crimean  Cracks.    By  An  Edinburgh  Boy.    Edinburgh  :  Messrs 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 

It  is,  perhaps,  almost  too  much  to  expect  particular  interest 
to  be  excited  by  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  letters  dealing 
with  the  Crimean  War,  considering  the  immense  amount  of  litera- 
ture that  has  been  published  on  the  subject,  including  many 
volumes  of  the  character  of  the  above,  since  the  struggle  came 
to  a  close ;  but,  none  the  less,  the  author  wrote  such  capital 
letters  home,  that  he  has  a  full  measure  of  justification  for  issu- 
ing them,  even  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  from  the  time  they 
were  penned.  He  has  acted  rightly  in  leaving  his  impressions 
uncorrected,  notwithstanding  some  now  appear  crude,  and  we 
-doubt  not  that  many  will  read  the  book  with  the  same  pleasure 
we  have  done.  

Thb  History  of  the  Loyal  Monster  Fusiliers.    By  Libut.- 
CoLONEL  Innes.    Loudou :  Messrs.  Simpkin  Marshall  &  Co. 

The  first  edition  of  this  history  of  the  Royal  Munster  Fusiliers, 
formerly  the  Bengal  European  Regiment,  was  warmly  eulogised  in 
these  columns,  and  we  are  therefore  glad  to  note  the  appearance 
of  a  second  edition,  in  a  very  attractive  form. 


The  Highlands  of  Cantabria.    By  Mars  Ross  &  H.  Stone- 
HSWER-CooPBR.     Loudon :  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

This  handsome  work  on  Spain  is  the  joint  production  of  the 
author  of  My  Tour  in  the  Himalayas  and  the  author  of  Coral 
handsy  two  books  which  made  their  mark  at  the  time  they  were 
issued.  The  highlands  of  Cantabria  are  best  known  to  the  public 
by  the  immense  quantities  of  iron  ore — 8,000,000  tons — shipped 
annually  from  Bilbao  ;  but  the  authors  show  that  besides  the  great 
resources  of  the  country  there  are  magnificent  salmon  streams,  open 
to  everybody,  and  only  three  days'  distance  firom  London,  as  well  as 
abundance  of  sport  and  most  beautiful  scenery.  The  latter  is  well 
illustrated  from  photographs  taken  on  the  spot.  A  final  chapter 
is  devoted  to  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  care  to 
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try  Gantabria.  To  those  already  discussing  their  next  holidays 
tonr  we  make  the  suggestion  to  read  this  capital  work.  There  is- 
plenty  of  pleasure  in  Cantabria  for  those  who  like  to  take  things- 
quietly,  while  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  bear  and  boar  hunt- 
ing, and  tracking  the  chamois,  must  make  the  mouth  of  every 
Nimrod  water. 

Maps  and  Atlases. 

From  Messrs  W.  &  A.  E.  Johnston,  of  London  and  Edinburgh- 
we  have  received  the  ^*  Howard  Vincent "  map  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  a  large,  clear,  and  astonishingly  cheap  map,  and 
not  only  includes  the  latest  annexations,  but  also  a  variety  of' 
statistics  of  great  value.  No  better  map  could  be  recommended 
for  military  libraries,  and  we  trust  that  the  authorities  may  see 
their  way  to  adopting  it  for  soldiers'  reading-rooms.  If  retrench- 
ment proves  a  barrier,  patriotic  feeling  on  the  part  of  officers  and 
others  might  impel  them  to  subscribe  among  themselves  to  make 
known  by  means  of  this  map  the  proportions  and  the  position  of 
the  Empire  to  the  soldiers  under  their  charge. 

From  Mr.  J.  Buddiman  Johnston,  of  Mnrrayfield,  Edinburgh,  has 
come  the  *'  Merchant  Shipper's  and  Ocean  Traveller's  Atlas,''  oon> 
taining  a  dozen  large  and  excellent  maps  of  the  ocean.  The 
steamship  routes  and  harbours  of  the  world  are  in  this  clearly  and 
accurately  displayed,  and  the  atlas  unquestionably  supplies  a 
pressing  want  by  furnishing  for  the  traveller  on  the  ocean  the 
information  which  railway  maps  give  to  those  who  journey  oa 
land. 
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2. — Head-quarters  and  Military  Authorities. 

'^  Thb  constitation  of  the  head-quarters  of  an  army  is  of  an  im-- 
portanoe  that  is  not  always  sufficiently  recognised.  There  are 
military  leaders,  who  do  not  need  any  advisers,  and  who  consider 
and  determine  everything  themselves ;  their  colleagues  merely  exe* 
ente.  But  these  are  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  such  as  are  not 
met  with  in  every  century. 

**  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  leader  of  an  army  will  not  wish 
to  be  left  without  a  council.  This  latter  may  be  the  result  of  the 
oombined  consideration  of  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  men, 
whose  education  and  experience  pre-eminently  qualifies  them  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  judgment.  But  this  number  may  only  pro- 
nounce one  single  opinion.  Its  military  and  hierarchical  organi- 
sation must  tend  towards  subordination,  even  a  subordination  of 
thoaghts.  This  single  opinion  alone  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Gommander-in-Ohief,  reserving  his  own  examination  of  it,  and 
then  only  by  a  person  specially  authorised  to  do  so ;  and  this  latter 
should  be  chosen  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  not  according  to- 
ipreoedence,  but  from  considerations  of  personal  confidence.  Even 
if  what  has  been  advised  is  not  in  every  case  absolutely  the  best 
oourse  to  adopts  it  may,  provided  that  the  matter  has  been  pro- 
perly and  consistently  dealt  ^th,  attain  satisfactory  results.  The 
Commander-in-Chiefs  merit  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  the 
counsellor^  in  that  he  has  taken  upon  himself  the  whole  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  this  opinion  into  execution." 
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"  Baty  on  the  other  handy  if  a  general  be  sarrounded  with  a 
number  of  men,  each  independent  of  the  other — and  the  more 
distinguished  and  the  cleverer  they  be  the  worse  the  case  is — ^and 
listen  sometimes  to  the  advice  of  the  one,  and  at  other  times  to 
that  of  another,  if  he  carry  a  measure,  practical  in  itself  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  deal  with  a  measure  still  more  practical  in  an- 
other way,  and  then  discern  the  well-founded  objections  of  a  third, 
and  remedies  proposed  by  a  fourth,  we  are  prepared  to  wager  a 
hundred  to  one  that  in  spite  of  all  these,  it  may  be  well-meant, 
measures,  he  will  lose  his  campaigpi. 

**  There  are  in  every  head-quarters  a  number  of  persons  who 
know  how  to  point  out  all  manner  of  difficulties,  whatever  opera- 
tions be  proposed.  As  soon  as  the  first  complication  takes  place 
they  prove  conclusively  that  they  have  foreseen  all  that  would 
happen.  They  are  always  in  the  right,  because  they  do  not 
themselves  care  to  propose  anything  positive,  and  still  less  to  carry 
it  out,  and  thus  they  can  never  be  refuted  by  results.  These 
negative  gentlemen  are  the  ruin  of  commanders  of  an  army. 

"  But  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  is  that  general  who  is  controlled, 
and  who  has  to  give  daily  and  hourly  information  to  this  control* 
ling  power,  as  to  what  his  schemes,  plans,  and  intentions  are;  a 
commissioner  from  the  central  authorities  at  head-quarters,  or  at 
all  events  a  telegraph  wire  at  his  back,  these  are  the  ruin  of  all 
independence  of  all  prompt  action,  and  of  every  bold  venture, 
without  which  war  cannot  possibly  be  waged."^ 

This  warning  has  special  reference  to  the  Austrian  head-quarters 
in  the  year  1869. 

It  is,  however,  not  necessary  for  us  to  look  to  foreign  military 
history,  in  order  to  study  the  unhappy  constitution  of  a  head- 
quarters. Our  own  furnishes  us  unfortunately  with  a  perfect 
instance.  In  the  year  1806  there  were  head-quarters  at  the  head 
of  our  army,  the  character  of  which  was  such  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  that  an  army  could  be  well  led.  Glausewitz  speaks 
jokingly  of  a  Congress  ihat  was  commissioned  to  lead  the  army. 
And  very  like  one  it  certainly  was*  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  pro- 
perly commanded  the  whole  forces*  But  the  command  of  a  portion 
of  the  forces,  the  so-called  main  army,  was  also  entrusted  to  him.f 


•  T%B  ItaUan  Campaign  of  f8S9y  edited  by  the  Hirtorioal  DiTiaion  of  the  Gl«a«ral 
Sta£P  of  the  Royftl  Raseian  Army. 

t  In  1767  there  happened  Bomething  eunilkr,  on  the  oocasion  when  King  Pre- 
deriok  commanded  all  fonr  oolnmns  of  the  army  adyancing  into  Bohemia,  as  being 
commander-in-chief,  and  commanded  further  the  dirision  marehing  from  Dreedea 
in  his  capacity  of  particular  oomaumding  general.    But  a  Frederick,  who 
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Frinoe  Hohenlohe,  at  the  head  of  another  great  division^  was  in 
part  co-ordinated,  and  in  part  subordinated  to  him.  His  position 
as  General  was  almost  as  high  as  was  that  of  the  Dake;  bat,  in 
the  army,  he  was  more  highly  esteemed.  He  conceived  himself 
obliged,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  to  play  an  independent 
role,  and  to  attract  much  influence  to  himself.  His  quartermaster 
Maasenbach  encouraged  him  in  this  belief.  Biiohers  case  was 
similar.  For  both  of  these  men  two  separate  armies  had  to  be 
-organised,  in  order  that  the  pretensions,  which  they  were  sup- 
posed  to  have,  should  be  satisfied.  But  the  King  was  also  in  the 
•chief  army  of  the  Duke.  He  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  come 
in  order  that  his  presence  should  increase  the  energy  and  the 
rapidity  of  all  measures,  and  his  influence  naturally  leayened 
the  whole,  for  the  Duke,  before  taking  decisive  steps,  proceeded 
to  hold  councils  of  war,  which  were  attended  by  the  Monarch. 
The  King  was  attended  by  Phull,  the  oldest  officer  in  the  general 
staffy  and  virtually  its  chef,  because  the  nominal  chef,  Geusau, 
-owing  to  his  being  engaged  in  the  administrative  department  of 
war,  did  not  trouble  himself  with  the  command  of  the  army. 
The  field-marshal  MoUendorf  was  also  with  the  King,  for 
though,  owing  to  his  eighty-two  years,  it  was  not  proposed  to 
give  him  active  employment,*  it  was  believed  that  his  expe- 
xience  was  needed.  In  like  manner  Zastrow,  in  whom  Frederick 
William  III.  had  in  earlier  times  felt  special  coufidence,  was 
-summoned  to  the  royal  head-quarters.  Colonel  Kleist,  the 
adjutant-general,  was  attached  to  it,  owing  to  his  influeutial 
position.  A  subordinate  role  was  played  by  Kalckreuth,  who 
•commanded  the  reserves  of  the  main  army,  and  was  always 
aboot  the  persons  of  the  King  and  the  Duke.  Diplomatists  also 
took  part  in  these  deliberations  and  decisions.  In  these  con- 
ferences the  Duke's  part  was  only  taken  by  Schamhorst,  the 
•chief  of  his  staff*,  junior  in  rank  to  Phull,  and  even  to  Massenbach, 
new  10  the  army,  and  without  the  gift  of  making,  in  a^  short  time^ 
his  personal  influence  felt.  The  side  of  the  actual  commander- 
in-chief  was  accordingly,  even  in  point  of  voices,  doomed  to  play 
an  inferior  part.  The  King's  personal  adherents  decided  all 
matters.  Instead  of  leading,  the  Duke  was  led,  and  thisy  says 
Olausewitz,  he  suffered  very  readily. 

In  the  council  there  was  no  lack  of  acute  men  and  well-educated, 

.assnrad   of   his  authority  under   tJl   oircmnBtaiices,  could   allow  himself  to  do 
.sn^h  things,  but  not  a  Gharles  William  of  Bronswick,  espeoially  when  he  had  a 
Hohsnloha  under  him,  and  was  besides  himself  in  a  position  of  dependence. 
*  In  1S06  he  had  beea  in  oommand  of  a  reeerre  corps. 

7  * 
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first-rate  soldiers.  Some  of  them — Sohamhorst^  Elleist,  and,  w& 
may  say,  Phall  also — ^rose,  in  later  times,  to  great  historical  re- 
nown. Bat  what  they  all  here  jointly  effected  was  worse  than 
nothing — ^in  short,  the  acme  of  confusion  and  indecision. 

The  cause  of  this  unhappy  character  of  the  supreme  command 
was  exclusively  due  to  the  considerations  paid  to  leading  person- 
ageSy  to  gratify  whom  divisions  of  the  army  were  made  and  offices 
created.  Unfortunately  such  considerations^  where  there  is  no 
great  power  to  lead,  are  wont  to  interfere  in  most  momentous 
questions.  Clausewitz,  who  served  on  that  campaign  as  a  staff- 
captaiu,  of  twenty-six  years,  and  as  adjutant  of  Prince  August, 
saw  very  clearly,  in  spite  of  his  modest  position,  how  matters^ 
stood. 

*'  With  what  difficult  circumstances  Schamhorst  has  to  con- 
tend is  scarcely  credible,"  he  wrote  to  the  Oountess  Marie  Briihl^ 
on  the  29th  September,  '^yet  one  gets  some  idea  of  it  when  one 
knows  that  there  are  three  field-marshals  and  two  quartermaster- 
generals  with  the  army,  where  properly  there  should  be  only  one 
field-marshal  and  one  quartermaster-general.  I  have  never  in  my 
life  met  a  man  who  was  more  qualified  to  overcome  difficulties  of 
that  kind  than  the  man  to  whom  I  refer ;  but  how  much  of  the 
effect  of  his  talent  is  not  lost,  when  it  becomes  weakened  by 
so  many  conventional  impediments,  and  lamed  by  the  unceasing 
friction  [of  strange  opinions !  80  much  is  certain,  thai  an  un^ 
lucky  issue y  should  such  come  about ^  udll  alone  he  attributable 
to  these  petty  conventional  considerations,  for,  in  every  other 
respect,  this  moment  is  a  very  enviable  one  for  the  £ing  of 
Prussia." 

Now,  when,  in  the  further  course  of  this  book,  head-quarters  are 
spoken  of,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  great  head^ 
quarters,  which  have  the  control  of  all  the  armies  in  the  field, 
and  the  army  head-quarters  of  each  single  army,  which,  in  German 
official  language,  are  described  as  being  '*  armee  ober-kommandos."* 
As  far  as  the  actual  nature  of  the  thing  goes,  both  are  essentially 
the  same,  and  what  is  said  of  the  one  will,  as  a  rule,  be  true  of 
the  other.  I  shall,  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  this  work,  ignore 
any  distinction  in  principle,  and  shall  only  point  out  differenoea 
just  where  necessary. 

The  proper  constitution  of  the  head-quarters,  especially  the 
harmony  existing  between  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  chief 
of  his  staff,  can  do  much  towards  supplying  the  want  of  heaven-^ 
born  strategists,  of  whom  we  treated  in  the  foregoing  chapter.. 
Definite  rules  on  the  point  cannot  certainly  be  laid  down. 
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A  happy  co-operation  depends  in  the  first  place  upon  personal 
-sympathy.    Where  this  latter  does  not  exist,  all  theory  leaves  us  in 
the  lurch.     If  different  natures  shall  mutually  supply  each  other's 
deficiencies,  there  must  exist  one  common  and  similar  character^  and 
all  the  diversities  that  there  are  must  he  confined  to  individual  talents 
«nd    inclinations.     The  chief  of  the  general  staff  is  differently 
^tuated  with  respect  to  the  head-quarters  than  is  the  general  field- 
marshal.     He   has   the  choice  of  a  number   of  persons,  among 
whom  he  can  select  those  most  suited  to  his  purpose,  as  well   as 
such  as  are,  at  the  same  time,  acceptable  to  him  in  personal  inter- 
-conrse.     The  commander-in-chief,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dependent 
upon  the  person  of  the  chief  of  the  general  staff,  and  cannot  put 
him  on  one  side  without  producing  confusion.     It  is,  accordingly, 
essential,  before  all  else,  that  a  good  choice  should  here  be  made. 
Bad  relations  existing  between  both    these  men*   must    produce 
the   worst  possible    effect  upon   the    fate  of  the    whole    army. 
Seldom   will  anything  of  the  matter  be  known  abroad,  and  the 
cause  of  the  failure  will  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  at  its  real 
source.     Only  after  great  disasters  are  polemical  writings  or  the 
investigatioDS  of  courts-martial  wont  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
internal  relations  previously  subsisting.     We  are  at  once  reminded 
of  Bazaine  and  the  chief  of  his  staff,  Jarras,  whose  want  of  har- 
monious   co-operation  has  been  disclosed  to    us    by  the  famous 
Trianon  action.     Their  relations  had  previously  been  good.     But 
Jarras,  so  long  as  the  Emperor  had  himself  taken  the  supreme 
•oommand,  that  is,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  until  the 
afternoon  of  the   12th  August  1870,  occupied  the  position  of  a 
second  chief  of  the  general  staff,  under  Leboeuf.     Bazaine,  accord- 
ingly, regarded  him,   when    assigned  to   him    by  the  £mperor 
as  chief  of  his  staff,  as  an  uncomfortable  spy,  whose  duty  was  to 
-eontrol  his  actions  rather  than  to  promote  them.     Besides  this. 
General  Jarras  had  been  left  without  any  information  as  to  the 
•general  situation  of   the  army.    This  circumstance  rendered  it 
•difficult  for  him  to  be  of  real  assistance  to  the  Marshal. 

Bazaine,  accordingly,  kept  him  away  from  the  command,  as- 
:«igned  to  him  a  purely  passive  sphere  of  duties,  and  regarded  him 
as  nothing  more  than  a  secretary  of  high  rank.  The  consequences 
-soon  came.  On  the  12th  August,  the  Marshal  resolved  to  march 
«way  with  his  army  from  Metz  to  Verdun,  to  avoid  being  shut  in. 
The  idea  was  correct,  but  the  mode  of  putting  it  into  execution 
was  the  most  miserable  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  Bazaine 
himself  had  given  orders  to  march  off,  and  had  laid  down  the 
fine  of  march,  viz.  by  Mars  la  Tour  and  Etain  to  Verdun.    Thus  it 
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came  to  pass  that,  whilst  four  roads  might  easily  have  been  utilised 
for  the  retreat,  the  whole  army,  with  its  cambersome  baggage,  waa 
forced  upon  the  one  single  road  leading  from  Metz  to  Gravelotte,. 
and  was  blocked  up  for  days  in  the  narrow  valley  abutting  on  the 
Moselle.  Had  not  independent  action  taken  by  certain  subordi-^ 
nate  commanders  come  to  its  assistance,  the  confusion  would  haT& 
been  still  greater,  and  it  would  hare  been  utterly  impossible,  eTen 
on  the  16th  August,  to  have  deployed  the  army  into  battle  array. 
*'  At  a  moment  when  the  question  of  hours  might  decide  the  fata 
of  France,  the  most  elementary  rules  of  precaution  were  neglected*"* 
Bazaine  threw  the  blame  upon  the  chief  of  the  general  staff,  who,, 
on  his  side,  declared  that  he  had  not  heard  anything  about  the- 
whole  movement  until  it  began  to  be  carried  into  execution.  Which 
of  the  two  is  right,  and  which  is  wrong :  whether  or  no  Bazaine 
purposely  did  not  consult  with  Jarras,  or  whether  Jarras  felt  him- 
self  too  quickly  offended,  and  held  back  at  the  wrong  time,  is 
certainly  hard  to  determine.  The  mutual  relations  of  the  two 
were,  in  any  case,  false.  Neither  of  them  ought  to  have  per* 
mitted  them ;  for  they  certainly  contributed,  in  no  slight  degree, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  army — and  the  army  paid  the  penalty. 

The  field-marshal  of  modern  times  can  no  longer  be  all  is^ 
aU.  Even  genius  requires  independent  and  trained  co-helpers. 
How  much  more  must  a  commander  who  is  not  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  be  in  need  of  counsel  and  assistance !  The  mechanism 
in  the  command  of  an  army  has  become  too  great  for  one  single- 
individual.  Technical  matters  are  likewise  concerned,  and  these 
require  special  knowledge. 

For  psychological  reasons,  again,  intimate  relations  between  the 
general  and  the  chief  of  his  staff  are  none  the  less  requisite.  A 
general  is  always  rather  circumscribed  by  a  sense  of  responsibility^ 
and  prejudiced  by  the  originality  of  his  judgment.  It  is  accord- 
ingly just  as  well  to  assign  to  him  a  second  soul  which,  freed 
from  this  pressure,  finds  it  easier  to  preserve  to  itself  its  full 
objectivity  and  liberty  of  views.  Between  both  a  give  and  take  of 
emotions  will  take  place ;  and  thus,  in  making  a  resolve,  all  that 
proceeds  purely  from  personal  sensations  will  be  wanting.  But 
the  intercourse  must  needs  be  a  very  intimate  one. 

The  field-marshal  accordingly,  even  when  ke  is  not  the  supreme 
bead  of  the  whole  forces,  should  be  allowed,  as  has  been  urged 
above,  to  appoint  the  chief  of  the  general  staff.  He  must  be 
certain  that,  for  the  most  important  epoch  of  his  life  he  will  not 

*  Words  from  the  aoousation  against  the  Marshal.  Y.  der  Goltz,  VbUs  tfi  WaffeH^ 
Sad  edition. 
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be  fettered  to  a  personage  towards  whom  he  has  an  antipathy. 
How  much  of  bis  feats  and  exploits  are  not  dependent  apon  his 
frame  of  mind !  and  this  latter  again  is,  in  great  measure,  inflnenoed 
by  the  kind  of  interconrse  he  has  with  the  man  with  whom  he 
must  work  together  daily  and  hourly  for  the  solution  of  the  most 
serious  questions. 

The  proper  functions  of  a  chief  of  the  general  staff  are  not  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  would  not  permit  of  being  defined  by  law.  Indi- 
vidual circumstances,  capacities,  and  inclinations  must  decide 
everything.  Frederick  and  even  Napoleon  were  virtually  their 
own  chiefs  of  the  staff;  and  yet  the  former  missed  Winterfield, 
and  the  latter  Berthier,  when  obliged  to  be  without  them. 

Napoleon  dictated  to  one  of  his  adjutants  definite  instructions 
for   the  Major-G6n6ral   in  the  form  of  a  letter.     **  My   cousin ! 

Order  General  S to  collect  the  enemy's  artillery  that  we  have 

taken  in  E ;    order  the  Quartermaster-General  to   bring  up 

thither  all  the  magazines  as  well ;  order  Marshal  M to  occupy 

with   a  strong  force  the  neighbourhood  of  F ;  have  a  large 

hospital  erected  there,"  &c. 

In  short  words  he  thus  enumerated  his  measures.  Berthier 
separated  them  from  each  other,  drew  up  each  order  specially  and 
addressed  them  to  the  several  addressees.  But  additions  had,  of 
course,  to  be  made  to  them.  Napoleon's  memory  was  excellent 
for  facts  and  topography^  but  was  weak  for  proper  names.  This 
we  have  not  merely  by  Bourienne's  testimony,  but  the  Emperor's 
letters  themselves  betray  it.  Very  frequently  we  meet  with  passages 
such  as  these :  "  The  General  who  commands  in  W  must 

proceed  to  E ,  in  order  to  take  over  the  command ;  the  General 

who  is  at  present  at  K must  come  closer  to  the  army."     And 

this  in  places  where  we  may  with  certainty  pre-suppose  that  the 
£mperor  must  have  known  beforehand  who  the  persons  in  question 
were.  In  this  respect  he  was  very  incorrect.  In  matters  of  fact, 
however,  there  was,  as  a  rule,  nothing  wanting.  Berthier's  posi- 
tion was  more  that  of  a  chief  of  the  Cabinet  with  high  functions 
than  that  of  a  chief  of  the  general  staff. 

£ing  Wflliam,  in  1870,  allowed  his  chief  of  the  general  staff, 
General  v.  Moltke,  to  issue  independently  to  the  armee  ober- 
kammandos  the  orders  to  carry  out  the  evolutions  which  had  been 
preoonoerted  in  counsel  with  him.  They  bore  the  signature  of  the 
chief  of  the  general  staff,  but  were  regarded  as  royal  decrees. 

The  constitutional  monarch  of  a  modern  civilised  state,  who 
is^  even  during  the  war,  engaged  by  governmental  cares,  and 
harassed  by  questions  of  internal  and  external  policy,  will  be 
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obliged  to  allow  the  chief  of  the  general  staff  more  independence 
of  action  than  a  general  that  ascended  the  throne,  like  Napoleon, 
and  whose  government  is,  strictly  speaking,  merely  a  military  dic- 
tatorship. 

Quite  different  again  must  be  the  state  of  things  where  one  general 
in  the  army  takes  the  place  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  another 
the  place  of  the  chief  of  the  general  staff*  In  this  case  both  are 
able  to  an  unlimited  extent  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  According  to  this  it  would  be  natural  if  the 
office  of  chief  of  the  general  staff  were  to  become  circumscribed. 

But  it  remains  firmly  established  that  the  general  must  direct 
his  strength  principally  to  great  resolves,  to  conquering  inevitable 
doubts,  and  to  attaining  an  unshaken  clearness  of  conviction. 
It  is  not  wise  to  burden  himself  too  much  with  details  of  execu- 
tion for  which  smaller  creatures,  by  endeavouring  to  conquer 
their  inward  restlessness,  display  a  special  inclination.  Employ- 
ment certainly  gives  us  a  kind  of  tranquillity.  But  men  behave 
like  the  ostrich,  burying  their  heads  in  the  work,  and  forget- 
ting over  it  the  anxieties  of  the  moment.  The  general  must  not 
do  this ;  otherwise  he  runs  the  risk  of  averting  his  glance  from 
important  questions  and  directing  it  to  empty  trifles.  If,  after 
consultation  with  the  chief  of  his  staff,  he  has  definitely  declared 
his  resolve,  and  has  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  the  latter 
upon  the  general  plan  of  operation,  everything  else,  the  carrying 
out  of  orders  and  the  arrangement  of  the  various  details,  is  best 
entrusted  to  the  chief.  That  commander-in-chief  who  insists  him- 
self upon  writing  and  directing,  robs  his  mind  of  the  leisure 
required  to  furnish  him  with  ideas.  He  ought  to  think,  rather 
than  wield  the  pen.^ 

Where  the  armies  are  of  great  strength,  the  chief  of  the  staff 
must  avoid  coufining  his  own  sphere  of  action  too  much  to  the 
secretarial  duties  of  generalship.  He  ought  every  moment  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commander-in-chief,  in  case  the  latter  is  in 
need  of  his  advice.  The  necessity  that  work  with  the  pen  once 
taken  in  hand  should  proceed  without  interruption,  demands  that 
it  should  be  left  to  someone  who  cannot  be  called  away.  It  is  a 
doubtful  praise  for  a  chief  of  the  general  staff,  if,  in  the  ordinary 

*  The  number  of  the  troops  is  certainly  of  moment.  An  intelligent  and  inde- 
pendent general  at  the  head  of  an  army  consisting  of  diyisions  can  best  himself,  on 
account  of  the  greater  expedition,  jot  down  on  paper  the  few  orders  that  are  to 
be  made.  But  he  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  general  in  command,  and  a  eom> 
mander  of  an  army  in  name  only.  YThat  we  haye  just  urged  is  trae  principaUy  of 
the  great  armies  of  fiye  or  six  army  corps  and  some  oavalry  dlTisions,  which  now- 
a-days  are  considered  the  normal  arrangement. 
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sense  of  the  word^  he  be  called  a  great  worker.  Trae,  he  needs 
ontiring  activity,  but  this  must  be  confined  to  directing  rather  than 
to  spontaneous  action.  Certain  orders,  especially  important  docu*> 
ments^  directions  for  decisive  evolutions  or  battles,  must  be  written 
by  him  with  his  own  hand.  Hereto  belongs  also  the  correspon- 
dence with  the  central  head-quarters  and  with  the  general  staff  of 
the  collective  forces.  But  of  the  daily  work  he  must  throw  as 
much  as  possible  upon  other  shoulders. 

His  position  is  a  twofold  one,  and,  as  such,  very  engrossing. 
On  the  one  side  he  must  be  the  counsellor,  friend,  and  con- 
fidant of  the  general  in  command,  and,  on  the  other,  the  organiser 
and  conductor  of  a  numerous  staff,  frequently  composed  of  very 
heterogeneous  elements. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  energy  of  a  commander-in-chief  is,  under 
certain  circumstances,  dependent  upon  his  frame  of  mind,  this  is 
equally  true  of  the  whole  staff.  The  chief  of  it  gives,  by  his  be- 
haviour, the  tone  to  the  army.  If  this  tone  is  a  happy  one,  full  of 
many-sided  contentment  and  friendly  co-operation,  the  machine 
will  work  doubly  as  safe,  quick,  and  well.  Dissension  and  bitter- 
ness, which  easily  enter  into  a  body  that  is  composed  of  such 
heterogeneous  elements,  where  at  the  head  of  it  a  wrong  personage 
stands,  may  ruin  all^  even  though  the  clearest  heads  are  there. 
In  the  head-quarters  of  an  army  the  best  man  in  the  army  ought 
properly  to  stand.  It  must,  accordingly,  be  required,  more  than 
elsewhere,  of  him  that  he  gives  the  best  of  his  strength  to  the  best 
of  his  ability. 

EEarshness  in  service  is  accordingly,  in  this  place,  less  justified 
and  less  serviceable  than  elsewhere.  The  more  friendly  the  rela- 
tions of  thob  whole  the  better  everything  goes.  From  the  brilliant 
interior  there  always  falls  a  beam  upon  the  troops  without. 

Ill-temper  or  satisfaction  shown  in  the  highest  places  communi- 
•cates  itself  to  the  troops*  They  play  a  great  part  in  the  exploits 
of  armies. 

It  follows,  from  the  position  of  the  chief  of  the  general  staff, 
(hat  not  only  an  important,  but  also,  sometimes,  a  personage  of 
winning  manners  is  required,  who  must  also  have  the  gift  of 
natural  influence  over  others.  There  are  people  enough  who,  in 
the  most  friendly  way  in  the  world,  can  get  the  most  exacting 
performances  out  of  each  one  of  their  subordinates.  Such  men 
are  pre-eminently  qualified  for  chiefs  of  a  staff.  As  there  is  no 
fixed  rule  for  the  position  of  the  chief  in  an  army,  so  there  is  also 
none  such  for  the  functions  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
staiL     The  republican  freedom  thereby  created  has  great  advan* 
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tages.  So  long  as  in  peace  no  army  unions  exists  the  ''ober* 
kommi^ndos  "  will  be  improvised.  Officers  of  the  general  staff,  and 
the  adjutants,  are  collected  from  the  whole  land,  and  are  often 
neither  known  to  each  other  nor  to  their  chief. 

If  everything  were  laid  down  beforehand,  according  to  rank  and 
age,  as  to  what  each  had  to  do,  that  would,  at  the  first  look, 
certainly  have  the  advantage  of  simplifying  the  whole.  But  this- 
advantage  is  only  a  small  one.  It  does  not  outweigh  the  impor- 
tant disadvantage  that  it  is,  more  or  less,  a  matter  of  chance  that 
the  right  person  comes  into  the  right  place.  Given  a  few  daya 
the  colleagues  become  accustomed  to  one  another,  and  each  finds 
the  place  most  suited  to  his  individuality.  Little  depends  upon 
rank,  but  all  upon  harmony. 

It  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  chief  of  the  staff,  not  merely  of 
work,  but  also  of  a  number  of  small  cares  which  are  entailed  by 
the  daily  life  of  the  array.  Therefore,  though  he  ought  to  set  the 
tone  of  the  head-quarters,  his  time  ought  not  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  many  decisions  which  the  living  together  of  fifty,  sixty,  or 
seventy  officers  and  civilian  officials  require."^  He  needs  for  this 
purpose  a  representative,  so  that  questions,  disputes^  and  difficulties 
at  once  find  their  way  up  to  him. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  having  a  representative  of  the  chief  in 
the  head-quarters.  As  such  we  regard  the  general,  or  principal 
quartermaster-general.  The  French  army  of  the  Bhine  had,  in 
1870,  in  addition  to  the  first-named,  two  majors  geniraux^  who 
divided  these  duties. 

The  quartermaster-general  in  the  great  head-quarters  of  the 
whole  forces,  and  the  principal  quartermaster-general  in  each 
single  army,  can  create  for  himself  a  great  sphere  of  action  ;  for 
there  are  innumerable  matters,  each  one  of  which  does  not  exactly 
decide  the  fate  of  an  army,  but  all  of  which  together  exercise  an 
important  influence  upon  it.  Numerous  questions  of  internal 
management  which  concern  the  comfort  of  officers  and  soldiers 
daily  occur,  but  for  which  neither  the  commander-in-chief  nor  the 
head  of  his  general  staff  will  find  time.  They  belong  to  the 
province  of  the  quartermaster- general.  His  instrument  is  the 
orders  of  the  day,  which,  independent  of  the  orders  for  the  move* 
ment  of  the  troops,  concern  the  whole  of  the  internal  life  of  the 
army :  personal  matters,  the  transport  of  prisoners,  the  sick  and 
wounded,  the  details  of  reinforcements,  as  well  as  the  many  neces* 

*  In  great  head-qnarterB  of  aU  arms  theae  nambers  increase  five-fold.  In  spite 
of  aU  possible  limitation  of  numbers,  there  wiU  always  be  a  great  number  of 
followers. 
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sary  commands,  &o.  His  speoial  daty  it  is,  also,  to  keep  all  the 
wheels  of  the  machine  in  uniform  motion,  and  to  regalate  their 
working,  as  well  as  to  exercise  supreme  control  over  the  bureaux 
of  the  head-quarters. 

The  general  or  principal  quartermaster,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
assist  the  general  hy  giving  advice  in  certain  matters,  will  be  able 
ofken  to  afford  the  chief  of  the  staff  valuable  assistance.  Two 
shrewd  men  convince  each  other  sooner,  and  less  easily  exhaust. 
themselves  in  giving  reasons  pro  and  con,  than  one  man.  But 
it  is  essential  that  both  must  have  one  heart  and  one  soul,  because 
otherwise  the  fatal  cohesion  of  influences  and  a  mutual  paralysation 
are  unavoidable. 

For  the  organization  of  such  important  bureau  service  an  officer 
must  be  clothed  with  the  functions  of  '^  bureau  chef,''  without  it 
being  necessary  or  practical  to  give  him  this  title.  Very  much  de- 
pends upon  the  correct  and  rapid  expedition  of  orders,  almost  as 
much  as  upon  their  being  well  drawn  up.  The  greatest  disasters 
and  difficulties  may  arise  through  false  transmissions,  or  by  a  mis- 
take that  is  of  little  importance  in  itself;  and  a  wrong  address  may 
bring  one  army  corps  into  confusion,  another  into  doubt.  When 
such  mistakes  frequently  occur,  mistakes  proceeding  from  subor- 
dinate persons,  the  confidence  of  the  troops  in  the  whole  command 
is  lost. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  to  discharge  these  duties  who 
has  not  a  talent  and  inclination  for  them.  Therefore,  in  this 
place,  all  considerations  of  rank  must  cease,  and  only  a  fit  and 
proper  person  must  be  duly  chosen.  Persons  that  are  imbued  with 
bnreauoratical  notions,  and  such  as  prefer  before  all  else  the  slow 
old  method  of  bureaucratical  duties,  and  feel  in  cleverly  despatch- 
ing a  pile  of  papers  as  much  pleasure  as  a  general  in  a  battle  which 
he  has  won,  are,  as  a  rule,  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  only  very  requisite 
to  keep  away  from  this  office,  an  office  to  which  a  certain  external 
and  noisy  importance  is  attached,  such  persons  as  only  wish  to- 
make  themselves  important,  who,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  im- 
portance, prefer  small  details  to  great  questions,  and  who  per- 
petually hinder  great  matters  by  ever  meddling  and  muddling  with 
rubbish.  Quiet  conscientiousness  and  taciturn  circumspection  are 
here  the  greatest  essentials. 

The  general  sta£^  which,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  army^ 
consists  as  a  rule  of  four  to  six  officers,  occupies  itself  in  the  main 
with  the  working  out  of  marching  orders,  billeting,  and  battle*. 
With  one  word,  its  duties  include  everything  that  the  army-orders- 
eontain  with  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  army. 
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A  special  art  for  which  again  great  talents  are  requisite,  lies  in 
the  drafting  of  orders.  It  cannot  be  done  by  everyone.  Persons 
who  have  the  best  ideas^  sometimes  do  not  understand  how  to 
express  them  clearly  in  writing.  As  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
closely  and  exactly  on  what  has  gone  before,  and  to  work  with  the 
memory,  the  duty  of  issuing  thum  must  be  in  one  hand. 

It  will,  moreover,  as  time  is  as  a  rule  very  valuable,  be  difficult 
to  assist  the  old  general  staff-officer  who  is  entrusted  with  this  duty 
by  any  previous  preparation.  Any  moment  fresh  orders  may  be 
required,  as  the  state  of  things  changes,  and  thus  this  officer  must 
be  ready  for  work,  day  and  night. 

Here  it  is  where,  besides  clearness  of  thought  and  language,  the 
greatest  energy  for  work  must  be  displayed.  Unweariedness  must 
be  a  conspicuous  quality.  He  will  naturally  very  soon  become  the 
special  confidant  of  his  chief,  and  it  is  well  here  to  choose  a  man 
who  holds  among  his  comrades  a  natural  authority,  so  that  his 
special  position  does  not  lead  to  differences. 

Next,  the  general  staff  must  control  the  intelligence  department. 
Knowledge  of  the  enemy's  country,  its  language,  and  of  the 
enemy's  army,  are  especial  qualifications  for  this  post,  and,  besides 
this,  a  certain  talent  for  discovering  things  which  cannot  readily  be 
defined.  Industry  and  caution  play  often  a  greater  part  in  this 
intelligence  department  than  the  gift  of  guessing  secrets.  All 
reports,  announcements,  and  correspondence,  which  serve  to 
explain  the  movements  of  the  army,  matters  of  railway  and  tele- 
graph interest,  and,  besides  this,  the  inevitable  correspondence  with 
the  enemy,  with  the  civil  officials  of  the  country  in  which  the 
war  is  being  waged,  the  map  and  book  department,  and  finally 
the  keeping  of  a  diary,  are  all  part  of  the  duties  of  the  general 
staff. 

Besides  these,  reconnoitring,  information  relative   to  its  own 

army,  or  such  affecting  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  the  sending  of 

•orders,   and  oral  information,  the  explanations  of  mistakes,  and 

assistance  in  superintending  the  carrying  out  of  orders,  all  oome 

within  the  sphere  of  its  activity. 

The  adjutant's  department  in  the  ober  kommando  superintends 
personal  matters,  advancements,  petitions,  grants  of  decorations, 
and  the  keeping  of  rolls  of  losses  and  strength,  the  fresh  drafts  of 
men  and  horses,  the  ammunition,  as  well  as  the  intercourse  with 
private  persons. 

In  the  field,  the  service  of  the  adjutant's  department  unites 
itself  with  that  of  the  general  staff,  for  the  same  purposes,  and 
^there  is  not  any  vital  difference  between  them.     The  individa* 
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ality  of  the  several  officers  is,  in  this  case,  more  decisive  than  th& 
fact  that  they  fall  under  the  one  or  the  other  category. 

Certain  orderly  officers  are  always  indispensable  to  the  head- 
quarters. Their  special  duties  consist  in  the  carrying  of  written 
orders  to  the  lower  commands.  In  their  efficiency,  perseverance,, 
punctuality,  and  tenacity  in  overcoming  unforeseen  difficulties, 
great  value  must  be  placed.  To  distant  and  solitary  rides  into  the 
enemy's  land,  there  belongs,  especially  when  the  population  is 
unquiet,  much  determination,  courage,  good  horsemanship,  and  a 
good  horse.  The  best  mounted  cavalry  officers,  of  whom  it  may 
be  at  once  declared  that  they  do  their  duty  by  day  and  night  with 
cheerfulness  and  adroitness,  are  chosen  for  these  duties  in  the 
bead-quarters.  Both  man  and  horse  can  perform  more  in  time  of 
-war  than  a  civilian  can  readily  believe.  A  patrol  officer,  under 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  covered  the  distance  between  Orleans  and 
Vierzon — twenty-two  German  miles — on  one  winter's  day  during 
the  Loire  campaign,  upon  the  same  horse.  Similar  feats  were 
several  times  performed  in  the  German  armies.  In  the  ober- 
kommando  of  the  second  army,  it  was  found  at  that  time  practical, 
up  to  a  distance  of  ten  German  miles,  to  have  the  orders  executed 
directly  by  orderly  officers,*  and  only  to  employ  other  means, 
sach  as  relays,  where  greater  distances  had  to  be  covered. 

Communication  between  the  various  head-quarters  is  kept  up  by 
the  feld-jdger^  of  which  every  ober-kammando  has  several,  where 
it  cannot  be  done  by  telegraph.  These  make  their  journeys  as  a 
rale  per  carriage  or  by  railway. 

Freedom  and  mobility  in  employing  the  forces  at  disposal  is  of 
advantage  at  head-quarters  as  everywhere  else.  Yet,  in  certain 
branches,  a  mechanical  system  may  be  of  service,  that  it  may  not 
in  exciting  times  be  forgotten,  and  fail  to  act,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  whole,  when  it  is  most  necessary.  It  were  well  if  every 
member  of  the  ober^kommando  were  obliged,  in  addition  to  his 
ordinary  duties,  to  bear  one  thing  in  mind.  We  only  need  remind 
our  readers  of  those  numerous  cases  where  armies  have  lost  touch 
of  the  enemy.  The  reason  almost  always  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  care  that  always  was  devoted  to  the  intelligence-service 
slumbered  at  that  very  moment  when  great    impressions    took 

*  It  18  weU  always  to  send  two  orderlies  at  the  same  time  on  considerable 
aocl  dangerous  distances,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  greater  security,  but  also 
because  horses  in  company  go  better,  and  remain  fresher.  It  is  seldom  of  adyan- 
ta^e  to  send  soldiers  with  them.  One  or  two  horsemen,  in  the  case  of  a  brush  with 
the  enemy,  can  do  little  serrice,  and  their  horses  are,  as  a  rule,  not  good  enough  to 
"keep  eyen  pace  with  those  of  the  ofBcers.  They  accordingly  are  more  likely  to  be 
^  lijodranoe,  and  bring  them  into  embarrassment,  than  to  be  of  senrice. 
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possession  of  the  senses.  Especially  was  this  the  case  after  bloody 
battles.  The  late  wars  afford  us  examples  enough  of  this.  Nothing 
is  easier  to  explain :  a  decision  by  arms  takes  possession  of  all  the 
-senses  and  thoughts.  A  reaction  takes  place  in  the  energies  that 
have  been  hitherto  exerted  to  their  utmost,  immediately  the  decision 
is  over.  Each  company  will,  as  a  rule,  satisfy  itself  with  resting 
for  the  moment  on  its  laurels.  Time  goes  quicker  than  was  thought 
possible ;  people  then  begin  to  rub  their  eyes  and  to  make  the  dis- 
•coyery  that  ibe  enemy  has  gone,  and  all  touch  of  him  lost.  In 
bead-quartersy  in  such  moments  as  these,  complaints  are  loud  that 
no  intelligence  whatever  is  to  be  bad  of  the  troops.  The  fact  is 
overlooked  that  a  comparatively  large  number  of  well-mounted 
officers  is  at  their  disposal  to  fill  up  the  gap,  by  a  rapid  ride  up  to 
the  enemy.  The  men,  through  whom  the  important  orders  should 
•otherwise  proceed,  are  at  that  moment  occupied  with  other  matters. 
A  meeting  of  high  staff-officers,  or  even  of  many  members  of  the 
^iommando,  upon  a  battle-field  that  has  been  won,  is  easily  pro- 
ductive of  the  fact  that,  whilst  discussing  what  has  just  taken  place, 
the  interest  for  what  is  coming  escapes  unnoticed. 

It  will  be  a  good  arrangement  if  a  man  who  is  not  occupied 
too  much  with  other  matters,  and  is,  besides,  not  too  highly  placed, 
be  made  the  sole  responsible  authority  to  see  that  all  intelligenoe 
is  not  cut  off  firom  the  ober^kommando.  He  may,  without  detriment, 
be  given  certain  independ^it  authority  over  the  younger  officers  of 
the  general  staff  and  adjutant's  department,  and  this  will,  as  a 
rule,  suffice  to  assist  the  troops  in  their  intelligence  duties,  or,  at 
«11  events,  to  supply  their  deficiencies. 

But  we  have  as  yet  only  cited  a  single  instance.  Experienoe 
will  teach  us  that  a  similar  institution  acts  well  in  many  respects* 


In  the  case  of  the  representatives  of  tlie  auxiliary  forces,  for  the 
^urtilleryman  and  engineer,  who  serve  as  counsellors  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief as  well  as  on  their  staff;  and,  again,  in  the 
use  of  the  administrative  departments,  the  quartermaster  of  the 
•army,  the  surgeon-general,  the  chief  of  the  field  police,  the  post- 
master, and  the  heads  of  the  telegraph  department,  &c.,  their 
functions  are,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  more  disiinotly 
•defined.  In  their  case  orders  and  instructions  may  be  given  which, 
whilst  they  allow  free  scope  to  the  quartermaster  of  the  army, 
must,  in  the  case  of  the  postmaster,  be  very  precise  and  restrictive* 
As  the  duties  of  all  these  functionaries  move  in  certain  grooves, 
<lefinite  instructions  are  not  in  their  case  attended  by  the  dangers 
«uch  as  would  beset  the  general  staff  proper,  for  which  each  day 
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liaa  surprises  in  store  such  as  cannot  be  provided  against.  Inde- 
pendence,  and  the  capability!  of  taking  upon  themselves  the  ini« 
tiative,  are  also  of  importance  for  the  subordinate  branches  of  the 
bead- quarters.    War  brings  everyone  into  unforeseen  situations. 

The  duties  of  the  artillerist,  the  engineer,  and  of  the  adminis* 
tration  and  medical  department  have,  of  course,  perpetual  points 
of  contact  with  those  of  the  general  staff,  and  are,  in  many  cases, 
identical  with  them.  The  chef  of  the  general  staff  will,  in  his 
general  conduct  of  affairs,  secure  the  necessary  harmony  in  working; 
and  will  frequently  work  with  the  several  departments.  Especially 
^will  this  be  the  case  in  the  quartermaster-generars  departmenti 
•as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  commissariat. 

No  unimportant  personages  are  two  officers  attached  to  every 
head-quarters,  to  whom  special  attention  is  not  generally  paid* 
The  first  is  the  commandant  of  the  head-quarters.  It  is  his  duty  to 
see  to  the  discipline  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  small  troop,  which 
an  urmee  ober^kommando  represents,  with  its  officers,  its  men,  its 
-oairiages  and  horses.  This  duty  is  a  very  troublesome  one ;  for 
discipline  is  hard  to  maintain  in  such  an  incongruous  body,  formed 
only  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  of  most  heterogeneous 
•elements.  There  is  here  wanting  that  hierarchical  spirft  which 
is  the  life  and  soul  of  a  regiment.  No  less  disorder  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  serious  consequences,  trivial  as  it  appears  to  be,  whether 
the  train-soldiers  in  the  body  or  the  waggons  are  punctual  or 
nnpunctual,  or  march  in  this  way  or  in  that. 

Officers  of  the  general  staff,  adjutants,  &c.  have  seldom  time 
in  war  to  see  to  their  own  affairs,  their  servants,  their  horses  and 
•chests.  The  bureau  demands  their  attendance  immediately  they  dis- 
mount, and  they  frequently  only  leave  it  again,  when  a  move  forward 
is  made,  without  having  time  to  look  afber  their  own  affairs.  All 
the  same  a  lame  horse,  a  lost  shoe  at  the  moment  when,  perhaps, 
we  wish  to  take  a  sharp  ride,  vexes  us  the  whole  day ;  whilst  a 
<sheBt  that  has  been  mislaid,  when  we  want  to  get  quickly  to 
work,  utterly  rains  the  temper.  Complaints  of  persons  that  they 
have  lost  this  or  that,  are  all  the.less  readily  attended  to,  as  we  can 
seldom  assist  them.  It  will  be  said  that  trifles  ought  not  to  be  of 
juiy  infiuMice  whatever  in  such  momentous  times ;  but  we  are  once 
and  for  all  men,  and  remain  human  even  in  war.  That  feeling  of 
importance  which  during  the  first  few  days  fills  everyone,  is  lost 
when  the  campaign  has  lasted  a  few  months,  and  then  the  trivial 
4iiuioyanoe8  of  daily  life  are  of  more  effect.  The  commandant  of 
the  head-quarters,  who  knows  how  to  make  himself  its  father,  and 
•who,  in  his  capacity  as  universal  provider,  clears  away  all  rocks 
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and  makes  room  for  contentment  and  good  hamonr  deserves  not 
only  the  thanks  of  his  colleagaes,  but  of  the  whole  army  as  well.**^ 

For  the  same  reasons  the  Quartiermaeher  of  the  head-quarters  is 
an  important  personage.  A  gastronomioal  talent  should  be  found 
out,  who  is  ready  to  cater  for  the  bodily  wants  of  his  comrades. 
Hunger  and  thirst  cannot,  after  all,  be  disregarded  by  even  the 
most  passionate  soldier.  At  the  head-quarters  all  those  who  are  in 
any  respect  important  personages  have  no  time  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. This  care  must  be  taken  off  their  shoulders.  The  general  in 
command  ought  never  to  be  obliged  to  trouble  himself  about  personal 
comforts.  His  staff  is  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  removing 
every  stone  from  his  path,  and  his  servant  should,  like  himself,  be 
a  genius  in  his  profession.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  man 
who,  in  the  midst  of  his  great  exertions,  lives  well,  keeps  himself 
in  every  respect  fresher  than  does  he  who  is  starving.  These  small 
considerations  must  not,  accordingly,  be  left  unnoticed ;  otherwise 
they  force  themselves  at  wrong  times  upon  the  attention  and  insist 
upon  their  due. 

The  lower  authorities,  like  general  kommandoa,  staffs  of  division^ 
&c.,  usually  exist  in  time  of  peace.  The  spheres  of  action  of  the 
several  departments  are  regulated  by  long  habit.  As  a  rule  the 
same  groups  are  distinguished  as  in  the  head-quarters  of  the  army. 
The  further  we  descend,  the  wider  does  each  individual  sphere  of 
action  become.  In  a  division,  for  instance,  where  there  is,  in 
our  army,  only  a  single  general  staff  officer,  he  must  become  a 
factotum  of  the  division  and  unite  all  in  his  own  person.  His  duties 
demand  greater  versatility  and  more  activity  than  those  of  a 
general  staff  officer  at  head-quarters.  He  is  chef,  quartermaster, 
and  general  staff;  all  three  at  once. 

A  good  organisation  of  the  several  departmental  commands^  and 
a  happy  choice  of  the  men  who  are  dependent  upon  each  other 
for  the  period  during  which  the  war  lasts,  and  a  dear  hierarchical 
grouping — these  are  the  bases  of  good  generalship. 

We  Germans  have  in  late  years  been  very  successful  in  the 
organisation  of  our  head-quarters.  The  experiences  of  1806  were 
not  made  in  vain.  But  all  only  turned  out  so  well  as  it  did 
because  no  one  looked  about  to  try  and  discover  how  model  head* 
quarters  should  be  constituted;  but  historical  development  was 
allowed  free  scope,  and  it  proved  itself  as  successful  in  this  matter 
as  it  did  in  many  others.    The  head-quarters  of  the  Silesian  army 

*  At  his  side  stands  the  oommander  of  the  reserve-watch — that  is  that  small 
detachment  of  men  that  is  assi^ed  to  the  head-quarters  for  orderly  duties  of  all 
sorts.    It  may  be  a  material  support  for  the  commander  of  the  head-qtiarters. 
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of  1818  are  the  model  for  modern  times.  Its  origin  was  due  to 
the  personal  relations  subsisting  between  the  men  who  filled  the 
highest  positions  in  it — ^Bliicher,  Schamhorst,  and  Gneisenau,* 
who  met  together^  unanimous  in  opinion,  when  their  fatherland 
was  hard  pressed,  and  worked  together  in  harmony  until  the 
long-wished-for  hour  struck  which  realised  the  dream  of  the  libera- 
tion of  their  country.  When  Sohamhorst  was  no  more,  the  unity 
was  still  preserved.  1864,  1866,  1870,  the  tri-unity,  yiz.  com- 
fnander-in-chie/',  chef^  quartermaster y  was  again  adopted.  Here, 
too,  men  met  together  who  had  met  together  in  time  of  peace, 
and  of  whose  concert  the  country  was  assured  when  war  came. 
Bnt,  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  will  have  been  plenty  of  difference 
of  opinion.  How  should  it  not  be  so,  when  vigorous  characters, 
to  whom  the  case  is  more  sacred  than  personal  interest,  are  called 
upon  to  act  in  concert.  But  never  did  anything  of  it  ever  pene- 
trate into  the  outer  world,  and  never  did  the  army  or  the  great 
oaase  suffer  thereby. 

8. — The  Command  of  an  Army. 

It  is  a  diflScult  art,  to  command  properly.  In  life  everyone 
learns  that  it  does  not  matter  so  much  what  and  how  much  is  com- 
manded, as  how  commands  are  given.  Parents  find  their  best 
experience  in  their  own  children.  They  know  that  obedience  is 
Tery  dependent  upon  the  more  or  less  definite  form  in  which  the 
command  is  given.  It  firequently  happens  that  in  the  tone  of  the 
▼oioe  a  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  effect  the  command  will  have, 
and  then,  in  spite  of  the  most  violent  expressions  and  most  ener- 
getic gestures  of  the  person  commanding,  disobedience  is  certain 
to  follow.  Our  rules  of  education  run  as  follows :  to  forbid 
nothing  where  disobedience  of  the  command  can,  owing  to  the 
force  of  circumstances,  be  with  tolerable  certainty  predicted ;  and 
to  command  nothing  to  be  done,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
mnst  prove  subsequently  to  be  impossible.  But  before  all  things 
— and  who  does  not  know  this  ? — every  command  must  be  clear, 
so  that  the  recipient  of  it  knows  exactly  what  is  expected  of  him* 
And  war  does  not  know  other  than  these  simple  rules  of  com- 
mand ;  there  is  not  any  higher  wisdom  than  this. 

These  rules  are  very  simple,  but  their  application  in  the  arduous 
duties  of  war  is  not  easy.  In  war,  there  is  attached  to  every  order 
a  gieat  responsibility,  and  when  a  mistake  is  made  in  it,  punish- 
ment is  generally  not  slow  to  follow.    That  fills  the  person  com- 

*  I^iler,  after  Soharxihorst  wm  wounded,  and  after  he  had  died,  Blfioher,  Gnei* 
Mt  and  Mfiifliiig. 
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manding  with  seorec  anxiety,  and  we  readily  perceive  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  good  commander,  the  character  is  more  concerned  than 
the  intelligence. 

There  results,  moreover,  firom  this,  that  in  war,  where  matters 
are  serious,  we  must  reckon  more  upon  a  lack  of  orders  than  upon 
a  superfluity  of  them.  Too  many  orders  are,  at  all  events,  wont 
to  be  only  of  a  negative  character.  Where  the  possibility  of  a 
disaster  is  in  the  air,  an  order  is  easily  sent ;  but  that  order  cannot 
alter  the  state  of  things — ^it  is  only  intended  to  furnish  a  proof 
that  the  person  commanding  has  thought  of  the  danger.  Fre- 
quently it  is  also  accompanied  by  the  secret  wish  not  to  have  to 
bear  the  fault  oneself,  but  to  successfully  throw  it  upon  some  other 
shoulders,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  certain  games  at  cards,  the 
slipping  a  bad  card,  just  before  the  close  of  the  doors,  into  one's 
neighbour's  hand. 

Finally,  all  orders  in  war  rest  upon  a  very  insecure  basis.  They 
have  been  built  up  upon  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  and  this  know- 
ledge  is  never  quite  perfect ;  therefore  the  observance  of  the  rule 
that  nothing  be  commanded  that  is  incapable  of  being  carried  out 
is  rendered  exceedingly  difficult. 
^  If  these  facts  found  proper  consideration ;  if  everyone  would 
only  command  that  for  which  he  is  ready  to  undertake  the  whole 
responsibility ;  if  negative  orders  were  never  given,  and  if  no  one 
issued  any  more  orders  than  such  as,  from  the  knowledge  he  pos- 
sessed at  the  moment,  could  be  with  certainty  carried  out,  much 
j  would  be  gained. 

And  then  we  must  find  a  proper  measure  of  how  far,  in  issuing 
commands,  we  may  enter  into  details.  A  number  of  considerations 
here  confront  us ;  the  whole  constitution  of  the  army  must  be 
considered.  We  Germans  were  ofben  not  able  to  suppress  a 
smile  when  the  '^instructions"  which  the  French  generals  issued 
to  their  armies,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  Bepublio  of  Septem- 
ber, fell  into  our  hands.  The  well-known  book  of  Chanzy,  La 
deuxUme  armie  de  la  Loire,  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
them.  We  find  there  first  of  all  narrated  what  has  taken  place,  in  a 
conversational  manner,  as,  for  instance ;  *^  The  enemy  endeavoured 
to-day  to  force  us  from  our  position ;  he  attacked  us  time  after 
time  at  St.  Laurent  des  Bois,  and  pushed  forward  near  Foissy 
towards  Gravant  and  Yillorceau.  According  to  information  that 
has  been  given  us  by  prisoners,  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  was 
engaged,  together  with  numerous  artillery.  We  have,  in  spite  of 
this,  resisted  this  attack  with  much  energy,  and  we  have  remained 
masters  of  our  position,  after  causing  the  enemy  considerable  loss*. 
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It  is  necessary  that  everyone  should  be  inspired  by  this  new 
Buccess,  and  should  take  fresh  hope  ;  for  we  must  keep  our  posi- 
tions and  withstand  them  once  again  if  the  Germans  should  make 
%  fresh  attack." 

Saoh  and  longer  narratives  form  the  introduction  to  orders 
-which  jSll  up  three  or  four  pages  of  print,  and  contain  a  number  of 
details.  Such  would,  in  our  case,  be  impossible  to  conceive ;  and 
yet  these  orders  were  issued  by  one  of  the  first  French  generals  of 
modem  timesj  and  who  was  assisted  by  a  distinguished  chief  of  his 
-staff. 

The  reasons  of  this  were  due  to  the  extraordinary  constitution 
of  the  army,  in  which  much  that  is  a  matter  of  course  with  us  was 
not  at  all  a  matter  of  course  with  them,  and  therefore  must  be 
-especially  ordered  and  enjoined.  Numbers  of  o£Scers  were  new  to 
their  duties.  Many  men  of  note  in  the  quickly  collected  army  had 
drawn  their  swords  for  the  first  time  in  order  to  help  defend  their 
fatherland  in  its  general  distress.  There  was  a  lack  of  indepen- 
dence, experience,  and  circumspection.  The  field-marshal  had  not 
simply  to  issue  his  orders,  he  had  at  the  same  time  to  teach  and 
explain  to  each  one  as  clearly  and  precisely  as  possible  what 
he  had  to  do,  were  the  *' instructions"  ever  so  long-winded. 
That  a  Turkish  Pacha  must  needs  command  his  Mesopotamian  and 
Armenian  troops  in  a  different  way  to  that  in  which  a  German 
•deals  with  his,  is  self-evident.  The  peculiarities  of  the  army,  its 
draining,  its  habits,  &c.,  must  in  each  case  be  decisive. 

But  taking  a  system  like  ours,  we  may  lay  down  a  few  general 
rules.     One  such,  that    the    superior  officer    should  never  pre- 
scribe to  his  subordinate  who  is  at  a  distance  what  the  latter  is 
better  able  to  see  as  being  on  the  very  spot :  in  this  way  orders  are 
-simplified,  and  the  recipient  has  the  necessary  sphere  allowed  him 
wherein  to  exercise  his  discretion.    No  order  should  be  issued  in 
4he  case  of  a  thing  of  which  one  might  be  convinced  would  be  done 
even  without  special  orders.    There  is  something  very  dangerous 
in  liabitually  giving  orders  as  to  such  matters,  and  the  commandant 
may  only  give  yent  to  bis  care  that  nothing  should  be  forgotten,  by 
his  control,  and  not  by  calling  attention  to  it  in  his  orders.    If  the 
troops  are  once  accustomed  to  have  every  detail  that  they  have 
ta  obey  enjoined  upon  them,  they  become  accustomed  to  do  nothing 
when  orders  are  once  wanting. 

The  most  important  and  the  best  orders  that  have  ever  been 
g^ren  in  war  in  our  time  were  very  short  and  simple,  as,  for 
instance : — 

**  According  to  intelligence  received,  it  may  be  taken  for  gratted 

8  • 
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that  the  enemy  will  assert  himself  upon  the  plateaa  between  Le 
Point  de  Jour  and  Montigny  la  Grange. 

**  Four  battalions  of  the  enemy  have  advanced  into  the  Bois  de 
Genivaux.  His  Majesty  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  best  for  the 
12th  Gardes  du  Corps  to  march  in  the  direction  of  Batilly,  in 
order,  in  case  the  enemy  marches  off  in  the  direction  of  Briey,  to 
come  up  with  him  at  St.  Marie  aux  Gh6nes«  and,  in  case  he 
remains  upon  the  high  ground^  to  attack  him  from  Amanvillers. 

**  The  attack  would  have  to  be  made  simultaneously  by  the  first 
army  from  the  Bois  de  Yaux  and  Gravelotte,  and  by  the  9th 
Army  Corps  towards  the  Bois  de  Genivaux  and  Vem6ville,  and  by 
the  left  flank  of  the  second  army  from  the  north." 

These  were  the  decisive  orders  for  the  attack  before  the  battle  of 
Gravelotte  and  St.  Privat,  an  attack  for  which  200,000  men  were 
set  in  motion.  There  is  nothing  here  mentioned  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  troops  are  to  form,  and  what  precautionary  measures 
they  should  take,  how  they  are  to  support  each  other,  and  how  they 
are  to  keep  their  connection  with  each  other,  &c.  That  was  all 
left  to  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  armies  and  the  generals  in 
command. 

Let  us,  secondly,  take  as  an  instance  one  of  the  executive  orders 
which  followed  the  first.  It  was  issued  in  the  second  army.  "  The 
enemy  is  concentrated  on  the  heights  of  Leipzig  and  Bois  de  Yaux. 
He  will  be  attacked  there  by  the  1st  Gardes  .de  Corps,  advancing 
by  way  of  Amanvillers ;  by  the  9th  Corps,  advancing  by  La  Folic  ; 
by  the  7th  and  8th  Corps  in  front.  There  will  advance  to  reinforce 
them,  the  12th  Corps  upon  St.  Marie,  the  10th  Corps  upon  St. 
Ail,  the  8rd  Corps  upon  Yemeville,  the  2nd  Corps  upon  Bezon- 
ville."  Here,  too,  there  is  certainly  not  one  word  too  much.  Yet 
it  is  not  said  that  in  any  particular  case  a  single  detail  may  not  be 
directly  commanded  from  above,  the  importance  of  which  cannot, 
in  lower  commands,  be  distinctly  perceived ;  for  instance,  in  a  former 
order  issued  for  the  same  attack  of  the  18th  August,  we  find : 
**  The  9th  Corps  shall  march  up  in  the  direction  of,  and  upon 
YerD6ville  and  La  Folic.  If  the  enemy  is  'posted  there  with  his 
right  wing,  the  Corps  shall  begin  the  action  by  bringing  a  con- 
siderable force  of  artillery  into  play." 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  carry  out  his 
orders  prescribed  to  a  commanding  general ;  but  there  was  a  special 
reason  for  it  in  this  case.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  supreme  com- 
mand not  to  attack  decisively  in  the  front,  before  the  enemy's  right 
wing  was  completely  turned  :  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  give  a 
hint  to  the  corps  which  would  probably  be  the  first  to  meet  the 
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enemy  that  it  should  not  engage  at  first  in  too  serious  action,  but 
should  only  begin  the  action  by  a  lively  cannonade.  Similar  cases 
will  always  happen,  and  then  the  commander-in-chief  must  not,  out 
of  respect  for  the  science  of  warfare,  be  prevented  from  personally 
^ving  detailed  orders. 

How  far  details  should  be  gone  into  will  depend  upon  the  posi- 
tion the  person  commanding  takes.  The  commander-in-chief 
who  leads  great  armies  composed  of  independent  divisions,  each 
commanded  by  generals  of  high  rank,  will  often  have  to  confine 
himself  to  expressing  his  wishes  and  intentions  to  them,  and  to 
leaving  them  to  contribute  to  their  accomplishment  according  to 
their  best  judgment.  Thus,  in  that  first  order  issued  on  the  18th 
of  August  there  is  expressed  little  more  than  the  opinion  and  general 
intention  of  the  King.  Yet  the  rule  in  such  cases  will  not  be  quite 
nniform.  The  commanding  general  must  keep  securely  in  his  own 
band,  and  under  his  own  eyes,  a  portion  of  his  army,  in  order  to 
be  enabled  to  make  disposition  of  it  at  any  time,  whenever  unex- 
pected events  render  his  immediate  and  personal  interference  neces- 
sary. The  corps  over  which  he  disposes  in  such  moments  acts  like 
the  rudder  of  a  ship,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  guided.  In 
order  to  explain  how  many  embarrassments  and  perplexities  may 
arise  when  the  field-marshal  has  nothing  to  dispose  of,  but  has 
given  all  his  corps  full  liberty  of  action,  we  need  only  point  to  the 
instance  of  Blncher  during  the  memorable  days  of  1814.  When 
Napoleon  suddenly  appeared  before  Cbampaubert  and  attacked  the 
Bussian  general,  Olsuwief,  with  superior  numbers,  Blucher  was 
with  his  head-quarters  in  Vertus.  But  he  had  not  one  single  man 
there  at  his  own  disposition.  In  the  feeling  of  security  that  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Silesian  army  since  La  Bothi^re,  and  in 
consequence  of  peculiar  circumstances,  all  divisions  had  indepen- 
dent tasks  assigned  to  them.  Blucher  and  Gneisenau  certainly 
knew  that  it  was  all  up  with  Olsuwief,  as  he  was  weak,  and  without 
-cavalry,  and  the  French  cavalry  hemmed  him  in  on  every  side  in 
the  plain,  and  that  Napoleon,  if  he  had  defeated  the  general,  would 
be  standing  victorious  among  the  columns  of  the  Silesian  army, 
^nd  yet  neither  of  the  two  could  either  help  or  devise  any  counsel ; 
for,  in  war,  help  and  counsel  are  without  value  unless  accompanied 
by  bayonets.  Marshal  **  Yorwarts  "  was  obliged,  accordingly,  in 
bitter  wrath,  to  decide  upon  retreat,  and  to  hasten,  as  soon  as  was 
possible,  to  the  corps  of  EUeist  at  Fdre  Champenoise,  in  order 
there,  at  least,  to  have  some  troops  under  his  control. 

Vfhilst,  accordingly,  the  divisions  that  are  close  to  the  enemy 
and  are  far  away  firom  head-quarters,  enjoy  great  liberty,  and,  as  a 
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rale,  only  know  the  wishes  of  the  field-marshal,  without  having  any- 
other  rale  to  gnide  them ;  those  who  are  far  removed  from  the 
enemy,  and  near  the  field-marshal,  are  placed  at  his  speoial  dis- 
position, and  must  submit  to  have  definite  orders  issued  to  them,, 
and  to  feel  themselves  thus  tied  to  apron-strings.  Their  comfort 
must  be  that  rdies^  as  a  rale,  soon  change.  The  lower  the  position 
of  a  person  issuing  commands,  the  smaller  his  division  is  in 
comparison  with  the  whole,  and  the  more  will  his  orders  enter  into 
details.  Freedom  of  action  confines  itself  here  within  even  nar- 
rower  limits.  Consideration  must  be  paid  to  troops  lying  before- 
us,  behind  us,  and  to  left  and  right  of  us  ;  and  thus  the  possibility 
of  collisions  increases. 

The  commanding  general  can  only  in  very  rare  cases — as,  for  in- 
stance^ when  he  is  alone  with  his  army  corps  and  detaches  his  divisions 
from  each  other — tissue  orders  to  these  similarly  to  a  commander-in- 
chief  to  his  several  corps.    If  he  is  compelled  to  advance  upon  a 
road,  it  will  be  part  of  his  duty  to  determine  in  what  order  the 
divisions  or  parts  of  his  corps  should  march.    The  commander  of 
a  division  must  do  this  as  a  matter  of  course,  except  he  has  had  an 
independent  mission  assigned  him  to  perform  with  his  division,, 
which  entitles  him  to  act  independently  as  though  with  a  smalL 
army.    His  orders,  seeing  that  a  division,  as  we   have  already- 
observed,  is  considered  to  be  the  smallest  unit  for  the  great  opera<^ 
tions  of  war,  will,  as  a  rule,  reach  so  far  down  that  each  battalion^ 
each  battery,  and  each  squadron  will  leara  where  its  place  is  with- 
out  any  intermediate  authorities  interfering  in  the  matter.    In 
battle  all  this  will  be  altered.    The  commander  of  a  division  will 
dispose  of  all  the  single  groups  which  are  naturally  formed  of  his 
forces,  according  to  the  objects  and  the  course  of  the  straggle. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  WORLD  ENCOMPASSED  BT  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 

By  Frbdk.  Dixon. 


All  Deptford  is  keeping  holiday.  The  creek  is  alive  with 
wherries,  whilst  its  shores  swarm  with  merrymakers.  A  medley 
of  silkeD  doublets  and  leathern  jerkins,  of  mighty  brocade-clad 
hoops  and  neat  russet  petticoats,  of  ruflf-environed  necks  and  bare 
tanned  throats,  of  steel  morions  and  velvet  bonnets,  surges  good- 
temperedly  about ;  especially  opposite  a  tiny  ship  beached  upon 
the  sedge  under  the  bank. 

Look  at  it  respectfully,  and  take  off  your  cap  !  For  it  is  the 
Pelican^  Sir  Francis  Drake's  Pelican,  the  first  vessel  which  has 
carried  St.  George's  Cross  round  the  world !  Eh !  and  for  that 
matter,  the  father  of  the  British  navy — ^the  ancestor  of  the  Revenue, 
the  Content,  and  of  the  Victory — from  whose  masts'  heads  the 
meteor  flag  has  floated  supreme  above  the  battle-clouds,  from  sun- 
lit Portobello,  basking  on  the  Spanish  Main,  to  where  the  winter 
Borge  beats  into  Quiberon  Bay,  and  from  the  waters  as  they  eddy 
above  the  sunken  reefs  of  Zealand  to  the  rollers  as  they  break 
themselves  against  the  rocks  of  Gape  Trafalgar. 

But  why  does  all  Deptford  keep  holiday,  and  what  has  brought 
down  all  the  gallants  from  Whitehall  ?  To-day  the  Queen  ban- 
quets aboard  the  Pelican^  and  dedicates  its  timbers  to  the  nation. 
For  the  last  time  its  crew  has  reefed  its  sails,  and,  instead  of  St. 
George's  Gross,  have  nailed  the  Latin  epigrams  to  the  mast. 
Henceforth  in  the  cabins,  instead  of  salt  junk  from  the  galley, 
flavoury  messes  will  be  served  from  the  Pelican  Inn.  Henceforth 
not  Devon  mastiffs,  but  sleek  London  citizens,  will  keep  the  watch 
upon  that  famous  deck ;  and,  leaning  o'er  the  bulwarks,  gaze  out, 
into  the  gloaming,  upon  the  Kent  and  Essex  shores,  just  as  of  old 
its  mariners  stared  with  wild  surmise  at  the  snow  crowns  of  the 
Andes,  gleaming  in  the  moonlight ;  or  the  forests  of  the  tropics, 
heavy  with  perfume,  sparkling  with  fire-flies,  and  echoing  with  the 
▼oices  of  a  myriad  moving  things.  But  the  cheering  is  over ;  be- 
neath the  blue  sky  of  England — for  England  had  blue  skies  then, 
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when  the  Thames  was  a  silver  river  gliding  through  glistening 
fields — apon  the  very  deck  which  he  has  paoed  under  the  Southern 
Gross,  Captain  Drake  has  knelt,  and  arisen  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The 
Queen  has  gone  ashore,  the  holiday  folk  have  all  gone  home  to 
supper^  but  let  us  linger  aboard  a  moment  or  two  longer,  if  it  so 
please  you,  and,  watching  the  Palace  lights  as  they  begin  to  twinkle 
through  the  trees,  try  if,  standing  where  we  do,  we  cannot  breathe 
something  of  the  spirit  which  made  such  deeds  possible 

In  the  braye  days  of  old. 

And  first  of  the  men  themselves.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  passage 
in  the  whole  of  those  diaries  which  the  greatest  of  modem  heroes, 
the  last  of  England's  Knights-Templar,  wrote  in  his  desert  prison 
at  Khartoum,  hoping  against  hope,^  as  he  scanned  the  mocking 
mirage  for  the  glint  of  British  bayonets,  which  has  burned  itself 
more  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  than  that  in 
which  he  draws  attention  to  the  miserable  part  which  our  Govern- 
ments, as  Governments,  have  played  in  history,  compared  with  the 
splendid  services  of  the  men  who  have  made  England  what  she  is. 
It  is  a  truth  for  all  time,  worthy  the  consideration  of  everyone,  and 
of  none  more  than  those  latter-day  writers,  never  so  satisfied  as 
when  insisting  that  the  sea-kings  of  Elizabeth  were,  at  their  best, 
no  better  than  buccaneers.  But  let  these  comfortable  critics  re- 
member that  they  are  writing  800  years  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada ;  let  them  remember  that  the  claim  of  Spain  to  the  sole 
possession  and  right  of  intercourse  with  the  New  World  and  the 
Pacific  was  then  no  empty  boast,  but  an  accomplished  fact;  let 
them  remember  that  the  boundless  wealth  of  that  Empire  upon 
which  the  sun  never  set  was  poured  into  the  coffers  of  the  Escurial 
in  support  of  the  Holy  Office  ;  let  them  remember  that  the  blaok- 
robed  familiar  and  the  yellow  San  Benito  were  as  well  known  in 
the  streets  of  Lima  as  in  the  squares  of  Madrid,  and  that  if  Spain 
had  conquered  they  would  soon  have  been  seen  in  every  town  in 
Merrie  England,  from  Berwick  to  Penzance.  Then  let  us,  remem- 
bering all  this,  face  boldly  the  fact  that  they  were  buccaneers ;  for 
they  lived  in  troublous  times,  when  might  was  right,  and  when,  as 
Wordsworth  sings — 

The  good  old  rule 
Provided  aU  the  simple  plan, 
That  those  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  those  should  keep  who  can. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  well  for  England  that  she  was  the  mother  of 
such  buccaneers ;  for  when  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  clasping 
in  the  embrace  of  the  Virgin  of  Nuremburg  the  consoienoes  and 
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bodies  of  the  New  World  and  the  Old ;  when  the  iron  heel  of 
Parma  was  set  upon  the  throat  of  European  liberty ;  when  the 
Beamesey  casting  aside  the  white  plume  of  Ivry  for  the  black 
beaver  of  the  reconciled  son  of  the  Church,  was  bowing  himself 
before  the  Host  at  the  foot  of  the  high  altar  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Denis ;  and  when  the  hammers  of  the  smiths  and  the  mallets 
of  the  caulkers  were  ringing  out  from  Ferrol  to  Barcelona  the 
news  that  the  Armada  was  coming,  it  was  the  buccaneers  of  Eng- 
land who  stood  in  the  gap,  who  first  withered  the  arm  upraised  to 
strike,  and  then  met  its  last  frenzied  blow.  And  chief  amid  those 
who  went  out  to  do  battle  with  the  new  Goliath  was  this  Devon 
David,  whom  the  Queen  has  knighted  aboard  the  Pelican,  and  who 
has  lived  to  see  the  answer  to  the  prayer  which,  kneeling  upon  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  of  Panama,  and  staring  down  upon  the 
gathering  swell  of  the  Pacific,  rolling  its  eternal  breakers  from  the 
horizon  to  the  coast,  he  o£fered  up  to  God,  seven  long  years  ago, 
that  he  might  be  granted  **  life  and  leave  once  to  sail  an  English 
ship  in  those  enchanted  seas/' 

You  may  see  his  likeness  any  day  in  a  hundred  different  pictures, 
from  the  engraving  in  Prince's  Worthies  down  to  Mr.  Lucas's  last 
great  picture  of  "  Plymouth  Hoe,"  where,  with  bent  shoulders, 
and  arm  outstretched  towards  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  as  if  in 
deprecation  of  alarm,  he  looks  up  from  his  half-poised  bowl  to  offer 
the  cheeriest,  sturdiest  counsel  that  ever  man  gave  in  so  terrible  an 
emergency.  But,  no  matter  where  you  see  it,  two  things  in  his 
face  will  always  strike  you.  A  look  of  cool,  impudent — eh,  even 
devilish — daring  which  seems  to  twinkle  from  out  his  great  grey 
eyes ;  and  an  expression  of  iron,  deliberate  determination  set  round 
the  comers  of  his  firm  hard  mouth.  For  the  rest,  an  ordinary* 
looking  man  enough,  with  a  short,  well-knit  figure^  indicative  of 
immense  strength,  and  a  round,  bullet-shaped  head  covered  by 
dose-cropped  hair,  trimmed  with  a  point  between  the  temples. 

Everybody  knows  what  little  there  is  to  tell  of  his  early  life.  How 
he  was  bom  far  down  in  the  *'  West  countree,"  where  the  little 
hmnlet  of  Tavistock  nestles  on  the  edge  of  Dartmoor,  and  where  to- 
day his  statue,  erected  by  a  descendant  of  that  Duke  of  Bedford  who 
stood  his  godfather,  and  gave  him  his  name,  points  with  its  fingers 
proudly  to  the  globe  beside  it,  as  though,  being  dead,  yet  would  he 
speak,  and  say,  **  Thou  shalt  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  How  his  father, 
worried  by  that  persecution  **  wherein  the  sting  of  Popery  still  re- 
mained, diough  its  teeth  were  knocked  out,"  departed  from  the 
Devonshire  lanes  and  came  to  live  amongst  the  hop-gardens  of 
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Kent.     HoWy  in  the  broad  bend  of  tbe  Medway,  as  it  sweeps  round- 
under  the  towers  of  Boohester  and  on  past  the  dockyards  of  Ghat- 
ham,  the  future  Viking  learned  to  keep  his  baby  sea-legs.     How  his 
father  sent  him  to  sea  aboard  a  channel  coaster,  and  himself  went- 
across  the  river  to  be  vicar  of  the  little  church  at  Upnor.     How  his^ 
master,  dying,  left  him  his  vessel.    How  he  traded  for  a  while  with 
France  and  Zealand,  till,  the  narrow  seas  proving  **  but  a  prison 
for  so  large  a  spirit,"  he  ventured  all  his  savings  in  the  West  In- 
dian fleet,  and  Went  a-slaving,  with  his  kinsman  Hawkins,  aboard 
the  Jeaus.    How,  on  that  terrible  night  in  the  harbour  of  San  Juan 
de  UUoa,  he  was  baptised  with  the  baptism  of  fire,  and  lost  all  save 
life  and  honour.     How  the  chaplain  convinced  him  he  would  be- 
justified  in  recouping  his  losses,  '^  a  case  which,"  as  Prince  dryly 
remarks,  ''  was  clear  enough  in  sea  divinity,  and  few  are  such  in* 
fidels  as  not  to  believe  doctrines  which  make  for  their  profit."  How, 
accordingly,  with  Oxeuham  for  his  lieutenant,  we  find  him,  four 
years  later,  picking  the  look  of  the  New  World  silver  granaries  at 
Nombre  de  Dios,  getting  pretty  nigh  killed  this  time  for  his  pains,- 
and  saved  only  through  the  pluck  and  devotion  of  his  crew.     For^ 
as  his  ill-fated  friend  told  the  men  of  North  Devon,  standing  in  the 
sunshine  on  Bideford  quay,  ''  Tell  me,  ye  sons  of  shotten  herrings^ 
wasn't  it  worth  more  to  save  him  than  the  dirty  silver  ?  for  silver 
we  can  get  again,  brave  boys ;  there 's  more  fish  in  the  sea  than 
ever  came  out  of  it,  and  more  silver  in  Nombre  de  Dios  than  would 
pave  all  the  streets  in  the  west  country ;  but  of  such  captains  as 
Franky  Drake  heaven  never  makes  but  one  at  a  time,  and  if  we  lose 
him   good-bye  to  England's  luck.^'      And  so  doing  and  darings 
growing  in  hatred  of  the  Spaniard  and  all  his  works,  until,  with  the 
help  of  Leicester  and  the  Queen,  he  has  got  together  that  tiny  fleet 
which  is  to  carry  the  first  Englishmen  into  the  forbidden  waters^ 
No  1     Not  quite  the  first.    Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.    From 
its  gibbet  at  Lima,  the  body  of  hapless  John  Ozenham  sways  slowly 
in  the  breeze,  but  not  for  years  to  come  will  Drake  learn  his  mise- 
rable story — of  how  his  old  comrade,  tired  of  waiting,  and  swearing 
that  Drake  was  as  Moses,  who  viewed  the  promised  land  from  afar 
off  but  was  not  destined  to  enter  it,  but  that  he  was  as  Joshua,  and 
would  possess  it,  had  sailed  away  to  the  Spanish  main,  and,  having 
hidden  his  ship  in  the  forest  jungle  of  Panama,  toiled  with  his 
merry  men   over  the  mountains  and  through   the  rhododendron 
thickets  till  they  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  rested  in 
the  Isle  of  Pearls ;  and  then,  having  built  themselves  a  pinnace^ 
launched  it  upon  the  *' promised  "  waters.    It  was  gallantly  dona, 
and  great  things  might  have  come  of  it  had  he  not,  like  Samson  of 
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old,  yielded  to  the  charms  of  a  Delilah — thoagh  one  who,  in  his. 
case,  proved  trae,  and  whom  it  was  bruited  he  met  not  for  the  first 
time — and,  forgetting  his  duty  to  his  men,  in  the  light  of  her 
Spanish  eyes  lingered  till  it  was  too  late,  and  all  was  lost.  He 
failed ;  and  now  Drake's  tnrn  has  oome. 

It  is  the  winter  of  1577,  and  there,  swinging  at  anchor  under 
Plymouth  Hoe,  lies  his  squadron.  Yon  might  stow  it  all  in  the 
hold  of  a  modem  liner,  and  never  know  it.  There,  flying  the  ensign 
of  the  Admiral,  is  the  Pelican  itself,  a  little  100-tonned  ship,  having^ 
aboard  "  rich  furniture  and  silver  dishes,  and  expert  musitians,"  for 
Drake  will  not  sail  beggarly  against  the  Spaniards.  There,  too,  is. 
the  flag-ship  of  the  Vioe« Admiral,  John  Winter,  a  man  gallant 
enongh,  but  lacking  the  indomitable  will  of  his  chief;  it  is  the 
Elizabeth,  80  tons.  Alongside  of  them  lies  the  Swann,  a  fli- 
boat  of  50  tons,  whose  captain  is  John  Chester ;  and  close  at  hand 
swings  the  little  Marigold,  a  bark  of  SO  tons,  commanded  by  John 
Thomas.  These,  then — with  a  pinnace  of  15  tons,  which,  under 
the  command  of  one  Thomas  Moone,  has  brought  down  the  chap* 
lain,  Mr.  Fletcher,  a  harmless  gentleman  enough,  albeit  described 
by  Mendoza  as  a  warlike  and  terrible  Puritan — comprised  the  whole- 
fleet.  Drake  is  almost  the  only  man  aboard  who  knows  whither 
they  are  bound,  but  those  164  British  seamen  will  never  flinch^ 
fiom  the  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  lead  them. 

Saturday,  the  15th  of  November,  is  flittiug  rapidly  away.  The 
sun  has  plunged  into  the  western  sea,  and  the  long  winter's  night 
is  closing  in.  It  is  6  o'clock.  The  lights  are  beginning  to  twinkle 
along  the  shore.  The  song  of  the  busy  seamen  rises  on  the  even- 
ing air.  The  capstans  are  manned,  the  anchors  come  dripping 
firom  the  water,  and  in  another  minute,  with  bending  yards  and 
canvas  set,  the  fleet  is  runniug  out  to  sea.  The  weather  in  the 
Channel  outside  proved  boisterous.  All  night  they  ran  before  the^ 
wind,  and  when  the  morning  at  length  dawned  they  were  forced  to- 
meke  the  harbour  of  Falmouth. 

The  16th  passed  away.  Still  the  wind  blew.  The  17th  came, 
bat  the  gale  only  increased  in  violence,  aud,  penetrating  to  their 
▼ery  anchorage,  carried  the  masts  of  the  Pelican  and  Marigold  by 
the  board.  Such  a  start  was  unpropitious.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  cut  away  the  wreckage  and  refit.  Sulkily  enough,  and 
no  doubt  a  little  disheartened,  they  worked  slowly  back  to  Ply- 
month,  and  it  was  not  until  the  13th  of  December  that,  having 
giren  the  rendezvous  for  the  island  of  Mogadore,  they  once  more- 
pat  to  sea,  and  watched  the  English  cliffs  fading  slowly  from  their 
BlomSj  not  to  be  seen  again  for  three  long  years.     This  time  all 
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went  well.  A  quiok,  prosperoas  run  down  the  Channel,  and  then 
southward  across  the  Bay,  and  down  the  coast  of  Spain.  Ton 
must  give  it  a  wide  berth  now,  Francis  Drake,  for  you  are  as  yet 
only  a  buccaneer.  But  the  time  will  come,  only  ten  years  hence, 
when  you  will  approach  that  coast  the  commander  of  the  Queen's 
fleet.  Then  you  will  anchor  off  the  port  of  Lisbon,  and  bid  the 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  Gaptain-Oeneral  of  the  inyincible 
Armada  itself,  come  out  and  fight  you.  Daring  with  four  ships  the 
navies  of  Spain  and  Portugal !  And  when  he  refuses,  you  will  go 
in  and  bum  their  shipping  about  their  ears  in  all  their  harbours, 
saving  only  this  Lisbon  which  is  forbidden  you,  and  return  home 
in  triumph,  having  ^'singed  the  King  of  Spain's  beard ''from  Cadiz 
to  Corunna.  And  so,  leaving  Spain  in  their  rear,  the  ships  flew 
on,  until,  on  Christmas  Day,  they  swept  along  past  the  fair  white 
sands  and  hills  of  Barbarie,  and,  rounding  Cape  Catino,  let  go 
their  anchors  at  their  rendezvous  by  the  isle  of  Mogadore. 

The  arrival  of  so  gallant  a  squadron  off  their  coasts  excited  no 
small  commotion  amongst  the  Moors.  The  news  spread  like 
wild-fire ;  the  inhabitants  came  hurrying  to  the  beach,  and  made 
signs  that  they  would  be  fetched  aboard.  And'  so^  to  prove  his 
friendliness,  Drake  sent  one  of  his  boats  ashore,  and  brought  off 
two  of  their  chiefs,  who,  having  been  *^  entertained  with  a  dainty 
banquet,"  gladly  promised  to  trade  with  him  for  such  things  as  he 
needed.  Next  day,  accordingly,  a  boat  was  sent  to  obtain  fulfil- 
ment of  their  promise.  But  in  the  meantime  the  Moors  had  taken 
alarm.  Was  not  King  Sebastian  planning  an  attack  upon  them  ? 
And  what  if  this  innocent-looking  trader  should  prove  to  be  some 
proselytizing  Portugue,  holding  aloft  in  one  hand  the  crucifix,  and 
in  the  other  the  sword !  The  descendants  of  the  men  who  had  fol- 
lowed Boabdil  and  Abdallah  into  Africa,  who  had  seen  the  Korans 
blaze  in  the  market-square  of  Granada,  and  the  mosque  in  the  Al- 
puganas,  with  its  human  charge  of  women,  sent,  bomb-like,  up  to 
heaven  by  Christian  gunpowder,  knew  too  much  about  the  parental 
rule  of  Mother  Church  to  care  about  being  clasped  to  her  bosom. 
They  determined  to  make  sure  of  their  men  before  it  was  too  late. 
As  soon  as  the  boats  grounded,  one  of  the  men,  who  had  been 
ashore  on  the  previous  day,  jumped  out  and  ran  unsuspectingly 
forward  to  greet  his  new  friends.  But  their  greeting  was  scarcely 
all  that  he  had  anticipated.  In  a  moment  he  was  surrounded  and 
hurried  away.  With  a  shout  of  rage,  his  comrades  rushed  to  the 
rescue ;  but  they  were  outnumbered  and  unprepared.  For  a 
minute  there  was  a  tough  struggle  on  the  beach  ;  for  a  minute  the 
shouts  of  *'  Allah !  "  mingled  with  the  cries  of  **  treacberyi'*  and 
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then  the  Englishmen  were  driven  slowly  back,  and  forced  to  take 
to  their  boats.  Drake  was  the  last  man  to  pat  up  with  such  an 
indignity*  He  would  be  avenged,  he  swore,  if  to  be  so  he  had  to 
march  to  the  gates  of  Fez  itself.  He  landed  his  crews,  and  set  off 
to  the  rescue.  But  the  Moors  had  satisfied  themselves  that  they 
were  dealing,  not  with  the  Portuguese,  but  with  the  deadliest  foea 
of  King  Sebastian ;  and  Drake  was  met  with  assurances  of  good- 
will, with  presents,  and  with  the  promise,  honourably  kept,  that 
the  hostage  should  be  returned.  So,  having  obtained  all  he  sought,. 
and  having  nothing  to  gain  by  delay,  he  re-embarked  his  men,  and 
on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  sailed  away  from  Mogadore,  intend-^ 
ingj  amongst  the  islands  of  Cape  de  Verde,  to  make  his  final 
preparations  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  the  New 
World. 

The  weather  was  stormy,  but  the  ships  held  together ;  and  so,^ 
with 

A  wet  sheet  and  flouring  sea, 

A  wind  that  foUows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  mstling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast, 

they  swept  aloug.  Down  past  the  black  volcanic  cliffs,  and  vine« 
dad  hills  of  the  Canary  islands,  and  along  under  the  shadow  of 
the  great  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  hurling  up  its  pinnacle  far  into  the 
clouds,  until,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  new  year,  they  rounded 
Gape  de  Guerre,  and  found  their  anchorage.  For  the  next  three 
weeks  the  time  passed  pleasantly  enough.  Leisurely  they  sailed 
from  island  to  island,  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  trading  with 
the  natives,  and,  above  all,  recollecting  the  orthodoxy  of  their 
**  sea-divinity  **  when  a  Spaniard  or  a  Portugue  came  their  way. 
But  their  days  of  ease  were  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Already  it 
was  whispered  that  their  real  destination  was  the  Southern  Seas. 
Had  not  the  rendezvous  been  given,  **  the  Biver  Plate ''  ?  And  so^ 
on  the  1st  of  February,  the  old  song  was  heard  once  again  upon 
the  decks: — 

Westward  ho  t  with  a  mmbelow, 
And  hurra  lor  the  Spanish  mam,  O I 

and  the  fleet  stood  out  to  sea ;  and  the  islands  of  Cape  de  Verde 
grew  less  and  less,  till  they  vanished  beyond  the  horizon,  and 
nothing  was  seen  save  the  clouds  above  sailing  before  the  wind,  or 
the  dark  waves  of  the  ocean  rising  and  falling  as  they  sped  onwards 
to  their  goal. 

Sea  on  aU  sides,  and  on  all  sides  sea. 

For  sixty-three  days  tbe  sun  rose  out  of  the  waters  on  the  east, 
and  went  down  into  the  waters  on  the  west ;  and  the  evening  and 
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the  morning  were  the  day.  Of  the  wonders  they  saw,  of  the  sea 
and  all  that  therein  is,  and  of  the  heavens  over  the  sea — how  the 
tdhatrosses  followed  in  the  wake,  whilst  the  flying-fish  gambolled 
round  the  bows ;  and  the  Southern  Cross  hung  suspended  in  the 
Bpangled  midnight  sky — you  may  read,  if  !it  interests  you,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  chaplain.    And  the  fleet  stood  on. 

The  sixty-fourth  day  has  dawned.  It  is  the  7th  of  April.  "  Land ! " 
The  sudden  cry  of  the  look-out  man,  taken  and  echoed  along  the 
•crowded  decks — *'  Land  !  Land !  Land  !  "  The  dulled,  dim  line 
which  the  trained  eye  of  the  mariner  distinguishes  so  easily  from 
the  meeting  of  heaven  and  sea.  There  it  lies  before  them,  all  along 
their  weather-bow,  the  low,  sandy  coast  fading  far  away  towards 
the  poles,  the  southernmost  limit  of  tropical  Brazil.  But  the 
scurvy-stricken  seamen  were  not  yet  to  stretch  their  limbs  on 
terra  firma.  The  helms  were  put  to  starboard,  and  as  the  ships 
ran  down  the  coast,  in  search  of  the  opening  of  the  Plate,  they 
were  struck  by  a  storm,  and  the  Christopher  was  carried  out  to 
sea.  Still  the  rest  held  on.  Brazil  is  left  behind,  and  the  flat, 
surf-beaten  coast  of  Uruguay  lies  ever  on  the  starboard  bow.  For 
•a  week  they  have  seen  nothing  of  the  Chrisiopher ;  and  now  they 
have  sighted  Oape  St.  Mary^  and  entered  the  mighty  estuary  of  the 
Plate.  Away  up  past  the  Peak  of  Cerito,  at  whose  feet  to-day 
the  towers  and  minarets  of  Monte  Video  nestle  in  the  sunlight., 
onwards  towards  the  village  of  Buenos  Ayres,  whose  roads,  to- 
night, are  bright  with  the  lanterns  of  a  thousand  ships.  A  fortnight's 
rest,  spent  partly  in  refitting  and  partly  in  exploration,  and  then 
they  put  to  sea  once  more.  But  before  they  weighed,  they  called 
the  name  of  the  spot  where  they  had  anchored,  Oape  Joy,  because 
•there  the  little  Chrisiopher  was  given  back  to  them  again. 

It  was  part  of  the  plan  of  the  expedition  that  no  vessel  should  be 
allowed  to  separate  itself  from  the  fleet  without  being  sought  for  by 
the  remainder ;  and  soon  after  leaving  the  river  the  wisdom  of  the 
4irrangement  became  obvious  enough.  First  the  Swan  disappeared, 
then  the  Christopher  was  missing  once  more,  and  finally  one  of  the 
prizes  which  they  had  brought  from  Oape  de  Verde.  There  was 
(nothing  for  it  but  to  put  about  and  look  for  them.  But  the  loss  of 
time  was  becoming  serious;  the  weather  was  growing  cold  and 
boisterous,  and  already  winter  was  upon  them.  Drake's  mind  was 
quickly  made  up.  His  ships  must  be  found ;  but  once  found, 
they  should  give  him  no  more  trouble.  The  squadron  was  too 
big ;  he  would  destroy  the  less  seaworthy  ships,  and  distribute  their 
•crews  among  the  remainder.  At  last,  on  the  18th  of  May,  they 
regained  the  Swan ;  her  men  were  taken  out  of  her,  and  then  she 
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^as  set  on  fire  and  oast  off.  A  month  later  the  same  fate  overtook 
^be  Ckrutopher\  but  the  prize,  which  they  bad  rechristened  the 
Maty,  gave  them  more  trouble,  for  aboard  her  sailed  the  Jonah  of 
the  expedition. 

Amongst  the  gentlemen  adventurers  who  had  joined  the  fleet  at 
Plymouth  was  one  Mr.  Thomas  Doughty.  Whether  or  no,  as 
"was  afterwards  hinted,  the  man  was  in  the  Spanish  interest  may 
^well  be  doubted,  seeing  that  there  is  not  an  atom  of  evidence  to 
justify  the  accusation.  At  any  rate,  he  was  a  friend  of  Drake's, 
and  Drake,  who  was  the  last  man  in  all  England  to  have  stood 
upon  what,  in  the  Dons,  he  would  have  termed  the  **  punctilios," 
had  sufficient  confidence  in  him  to  place  the  Mary  under  his  com- 
mand. From  that  moment  the  trouble  began.  Even  before  leaving 
the  Cape  de  Verde  islands.  Doughty  appears  to  have  had  words  with 
Thomas  Drake,  and  to  have  reported  him  to  the  Admiral,  his 
brother,  for  helping  himself  to  the  plunder ;  whilst  later,  probably 
-daring  the  run  across  the  ocean,  he  was  himself  called  upon  to 
4inswer  a  like  charge.  Drake  decided  in  his  favour,  but,  to  prevent 
briber  misunderstandings,  sent  him  to  command  the  Pelican, 
whilst  he  himself  remained  aboard  the  Mary,  Still  trouble  followed 
the  wretched  Doughty ;  the  crew  of  the  Pelican  growing  restive 
under  his  command,  showed  symptoms  of  mutiny,  and  Drake, 
•coming  angrily  back,  removed  their  new  captain  in  disgrace  to  the 
Swan.  But  again  Doughty  was  at  loggerheads  with  his  com- 
panions, and  again  he  was  removed,  this  time  back  to  the  Mary. 
Who  was  to  blame  in  the  various  disputes  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  gather,  so  contradictory  is  the  evidence^ ;  but,  be  that 
^as  it  may,  the  Mary  was  now  missing,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
Drake  seems  to  have  connected  her  prolonged  absence  with  a  plot 
-on  Doughty 's  part  to  give  him  the  slip.  How  that  could  be, 
seeing  that  he  was  no  longer  in  command,  seems  hard  to  under- 
stand, but  before  he  could  do  so,  if  he  had  ever  really  intended  to 
try,  the  Pelican  came  up  with  him.  The  Mary  was  burned. 
Doughty  and  the  crew  were  transferred  to  their  captor ;  and  then, 
smothering  his  anger,  Drake  stood  back.  But  there  was  more  to 
come.  Maddened,  perhaps,  by  the  severity  with  which  he  had 
been  treated,  the  unhappy  man  became  mutinous,  and  took  to 
•croaking.  Then  the  righteous  indignation  of  Drake  blazed  forth ; 
and  his  contempt  for  the  craven  was  turned  into  fury  with  the 
mutineer.  His  expedition,  desperate  enough  already,  would  soon 
become  hopeless  if  seeds  of  this  kind  were  allowed  to  germinate ; 

•  An  •dmJrably  fair  aeeonnt  of  all  these  transActions  is  giyen  in  the  description 
^  the  Toyige,  edited  for  the  Haklnjrt  Society. 
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and  he  detennined  to  make  a  terrible  example  of  his  friend.  It 
was  aboat  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  fleet  was  standing  down  the 
Patagonian  coast.  Hard  by  lay  Fort  St.  Jalian,  a  name  which 
Magellan  had  already  rendered  ominous  in  the  ears  of  mutineers* 
The  fleet  was  signalled  to  make  the  port,  and  on  the  20th  of  June 
they  let  go  their  anchors.  The  crews  were  landed ;  the  facts  of  the 
case  were  laid  before  them,  and  Doughty  was  bidden  to  prepare  for 
trial.  And  then  followed  a  scene  at  once  weird  and  fearful.  There 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  amid  the  frozen  snows  of  the  bleak  Pata- 
gonian coast,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  gibbet  at  whose  feet  lay 
bleachiug  the  bones  of  the  men  who  had  mutinied  against  Magellan, 
the  Court  was  formed.  Drake  himself  was  President.  A  jury  of 
men,  good  and  true,  with  the  Vice-Admiral  as  a  foreman,  waa 
empannelled ;  and  the  trial  began.  What  followed  is  more  or  lesa 
conjectural ;  no  minutes  were  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Oourt,. 
and  the  accounts  even  of  the  eye-witnesses  are  untrustworthy. 
That  Doughty  confessed  to  some  trifling  offences  seems  probable  ; 
that  he  altogether  denied  the  capital  charge  is  certain.  The 
evidence,  however,  such  as  it  was,  convinced  the  jury ;  the  issue, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  comrades,  and  there,  grouped  upon 
the  beach,  they  voted,  with  upstretched  arms,  for  death.  Drake 
pronounced  sentence — death  by  hanging.  But  the  calmness  of 
the  prisoner  broke  down  at  that,  and  he  pleaded  so  vehemently  that 
he  might  at  least  be  permitted  to  die,  as  he  had  lived,  a  gentleman, 
that  the  Admiral  consented.  The  rest  is  soon  told.  Whatever 
Doughty's  faults  may  have  been,  he  met  his  fate  with  courage  and 
resignation.  For  the  last  time  he  knelt  to  receive  communion  on 
earth ;  for  the  last  time  he  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  his  comrades,  as 
they  gathered  round,  bare-headed,  in  the  solemn  silence  which  men 
preserve  in  the  presence  of  death;  and  then,  having  embraced 
Drake,  and  prayed  for  the  Queen,  he  stooped  to  lay  his  head  upon 
the  block.  One  flash  of  the  upraised  sword ;  and,  then,  as  the  hot 
blood  poured  out  its  scarlet  stain  upon  the  melting  snow,  the 
executioner  held  aloft  the  head,  and  the  voice  of  Drake,  firm  and 
unshaken,  broke  in  upon  the  stillness :  ^'  Lo !  this  is  the  end  of 
traitors." 

Doughty  was  dead,  but  there  was  work  for  his  executioners  to  do 
before  they  turned  their  backs  upon  his  place  of  sepulture.  What 
we  now  know  to  be  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  was  in  those 
days  believed  to  be  the  northern  cape  of  some  immense  continent 
stretching  unbroken  to  the  Antarctic  Pole.  That  somewhere 
between  this  continent  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  New 
Worldj  Magellan  had  found  a  navigable  passage,  winding  amidst 
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the  glaoiers  to  the  Seas  of  the  Paoifio,  Drake  knew,  and  in  that 
knowledge  rested  his  determination  to  do  likewise.  It  was  tme 
he  had  no  charts,  but  neither  had  Magellan ;  that  he  had  not  even 
a  log  to  guide  him,  again  neither  had  Magellan.  Nay,  more, 
Magellan  had  not  even  known,  as  Drake  now  did,  that  snoh  a 
channel  existed,  but  he  had  found  it ;  and  so  would  Drake,  for 
where  a  Portugue  could  lead,  an  Englishman  could  surely  follow, 
and  in  that  piece  of  logic  lay  the  inalienable  promise  of  success. 
Not  that  he  hid  from  himself,  for  a  moment,  the  hazard  of  the 
attempt.  In  the  dead  of  winter ;  with  a  squadron,  the  largest 
of  whose  ships  was  but  a  cockleshell  of  a  hundred  tons ;  with  the 
prospect^  if  he  failed,  of  a  watery  grave  amid  the  frozen  seas,  and 
if  he  succeeded,  of  a  fiery  one  at  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition, 
in  the  unknown  lands  beyond ;  he  was  about  to  plunge  into  an 
uncharted  void.  In  such  extremities^  it  was  manifest,  the  safety 
of  his  ships  might  depend  upon  the  bending  of  a  sailj  or  the 
tantness  of  a  rope;  and  Drake  was  far  too  true  a  seamen  to 
brave  unnecessary  dangers.  The  ships  were  hauled  ashore,  for 
a  month  the  crews  worked  upon  them,  and  everything  that  human 
foresight  could  accomplish  to  fit  them  for  the  dangers  of  the 
future  was  done.  And  then,  the  men  having  taken  the  communion 
in  a  body,  and  leaving  the  tiny  pinnace  where  she  lay — too  fragile 
to  battle  with  the  seas  yet  to  be  conquered — the  Pelican^  the 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Marigold  set  sail  once  more,  and  three  days 
later  entered  upon  their  passage  through  the  straits. 

And  now  there  came  both  mists  and  snow, 

And  it  grew  wondrous  cold : 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 

As  green  as  emerald. 

The  weather  was  terrible,  and  the  battle  with  the  elements  a  tough 
one.  Day  after  day,  amid  drenching  rain  or  blinding  snow,  always 
in  intense  cold,  piloted  by  their  boats  sounding  in  the  van,  they 
toiled  along.  Sometimes,  perishing  from  the  cold  and  exposure, 
the  men  were  well-nigh  fit  to  lie  down  and  die,  and  Drake  was 
fain  to  stay  and  rest  them  amid  the  inhospitable  islands  which, 
peopled  by  sea-lions  and  penguins,  bordered  their  course.  Now 
the  channel  lay  broad  between  the  low  sandy  shores,  unbroken 
save  by  brushwood  and  clumps  of  stunted  trees ;  now  narrowing 
Tapidly  as  it  rushed  between  the  towering  granite  cli£fs ;  and  now 
scattering  into  a  thousand  courses  as,  amidst  the  islands  of  the 
opening  vista,  it  whirled  and  hurried  onwards  to  the  ocean. 
Whilst  all  around,  looming  as  giants  through  the  wintry  mist, 
robed  to  their  feet  with  glaciers,  their  heads,  monk-like,  hidden 
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beneath  their  cowls — cowls  of  eternal  snow,  the  silent  mountains 
met  ^d  joined  their  hands.  But,  however  long,  the  longest 
journey  cometh  to  an  end,  and  so,  after  three  weeks  of  Herculean 
labour,  they  issued  from  the  narrows  and  stood  out  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  broad  Pacific  main.  Sdll  from  Gharybdis  to  Scylla 
is  but  a  span;  and>  in  the  words  of  the  chronicler,  this  same 
Pacific  seemed  like  to  prove  unto  them  not  so  much  Mare  Pacifieum 
as  Mare  Furiosum  : — 

And  now  the  Btorm-blait  came,  and  he 

Waa  tyrannous  and  strong ; 
He  struck  with  his  overtaking  wings, 

And  chased  us  south  along. 

Hour  after  hour,  with  bared  poles  they  scudded  before  the  tern- 
pesti  whilst  the  waves  rose  up  like  mountains  all  around  them, 
threatening  to  overwhelm  them.     The  sun  was  eclipsed,  and  there 
was  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.     The  hours  grew  into 
days,  the  days  added   themselves  and  became  weeks;   and  still, 
as  through  perennial  gloom,  onward  fled  the  fleet.    About  midnight 
on  the  80th  of  September  the  watchers  on  board  the  Pelican^  for 
a  moment,  above  even  the  roar  of  the   tempest,  heard  piercing 
shrieks  and  then  all  was  still,  saving  the  thunder  of  the  waves 
beating   against  the  timbers,  or  the  wind  moaning,  as    it  were, 
amid   the   yards  the   Requiem   of  the  dead.     For  there  in  the 
Southern   Seas,  the  goal  of  all  their  hopes,  the  little  bark  has 
foundered  in  her  course,  and  Captain  Thomas  and  gallant  mariners 
**  will  plough  the  waves  no  more."     For  a  month,  tossed  hither 
and  thither,  the  Pelican  and  the  Elizabeth  never  saw  the  land 
until  on  the  7th  of  October  the  wind  lulled,  and  the  seas  went 
down,  and  they  sought  shelter  once  more  amongst  the  islands. 
But  scarcely  had  they  let  go  their  anchors  than  the  hurricane  was 
again  upon  them,  and  parting  her  cables  the  Pelican  was  carried 
out  to  sea.     The  Elizabeth,  more  fortunate,  rode  safely  where  she 
lay ;  and   next  day,  beating  amid  the  islands,  to  his  great  joy. 
Winter  recovered  the  straits.     His  agreement  with  Drake  was   to 
meet,  if  separated,  on  the  coast  of  Chili.     His  men  knew  this,  and 
were  all  for  keeping  tryst.     But  the  Vice-Admiral  was  thoroughly 
out  of  heart.     Those  awful  seas  had  taken  the  fight  clean  out  of 
him.     Mere  courage  he  bad,  enough  and  to  spare ;  those  who  saw 
him  in  the  terrible  July  days  of  '88,  striving  single-handed  and 
at  once  with  six  great  galleons  of  Spain,  or  pounding  the  San 
Philip  and  San  Matthew  into  a  jelly,  knew  that  he  had  "  stomaoh 
for  the  fight " ;  but  in  that  higher  courage,  that  carelessness  of 
hardship  and   serenity  when  hope  seemed  fled,  he  was  deficient. 
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He  oyerraled  his  men.  The  Pelican,  he  told  them,  was  io  all 
probability  lost,  and  if  they  now  left  the  straits,  to  keep  faith 
with  a  phantom  ship,  the  chanoes  were  that  they  would  never 
recoTer  them,  bat  perish  miserably  in  another  tempest,  like  the 
Marigold  before  them.  And  so  the  prow  of  the  Elizabeth  was 
turned  homeward,  and  on  the  2nd  of  June  she  sailed  sadly  into 
Plymouth,  bearing  the  news  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition. 

And  now  was  the  Pelican  indeed  "  a  pelioan  alone  in  the 
wilderness."  But  she  was  commanded  by  a  very  different  man  to 
the  captain  of  the  EKzabeth.  For  fifty-two  days  the  storm  blew. 
*'  Never,"  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  chaplain,  **  hath  there 
been  such  a  tempest,  so  violent  and  of  such  continuance,  since 
Noah's  flood."  At  last  the  wind,  which  had  seemed  eternal,  ceased 
to  torment  them,  and  the  waters  became  stiU,  and  they  were  able 
to  make  the  coast  for  the  supplies  they  were  in  such  sore  need  of. 
For  a  month  they  coasted  slowly  north,  looking  vainly  for  their 
consorts,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  stores. 

On  the  80th  of  November,  as  they  lay  in  Philip's  Bay,  one  of 
their  boats,  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  search,  came  suddenly 
upon  an  Indian  fisherman  in  his  canoe  Man  and  canoe  they 
brought  bodily  aboard  the  Pelican,  and  he,  treated  with  kindness 
and  made  joyful  with  presents,  told  them  how  it  were  useless  to 
seek  food  where  they  lay,  but  how  southward,  at  Valparaiso,  they 
would  find  com  and  wine  in  abundance.  And  then,  taking  them  to 
be  Spaniards,  he  offered  to  be  their  pilot ;  adding,  incautiously,  that 
they  would  find  there  a  great  galleon,  the  Gaptaine  of  Mariall, 
lading  with  gold  and  jewels  for  Peru. 

Here,  then,  was  the  reward  of  all  their  labours^  for  they  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  the  promised  land,  a  land  overflowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  If  golden  Manoa  were,  after  all,  a  dream,  here,  league 
after  league,  ranging  beyond  the  tropics  towards  the  northern 
snows,  was  £1  Dorado  itself,  golden  with  waving  maize,  purple 
with  vine-dad  slopes,  fragrant  with  sandal-wood  and  balsam ; 
whilst  from  over  and  round  the  mountain  wall,  day  after  day,  with 
elash  of  steel  and  crack  of  whip,  staggered  the  slave-trains  of  the 
Spaniards,  to  pour  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  the  priceless 
treasures  of  the  land.  Oedar  from  the  gorges  of  the  Andes ;  wine 
from  the  vine-presses  of  Chili ;  feather-work  from  the  villages  of 
Mexico ;  gold  from  the  valley  of  Ourimargo ;  silver  from  the 
mines  of  Potois ;  pearls  from  the  fisheries  of  Panama ;  emeralds 
from  the  rivers  of  Peru ;  serpentine  and  diamonds,  all  alike  paid 
for  in  Indian  blood.  So,  as  with  outstretched  wings  and  starting 
talons  the  condors  of  the  Andes  swoop  upon  their  prey,  with 
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swelling  sails  and  opened  ports  the   Pelican   swept  down    the 
coast. 

The  snn  is  high  above  the  '^  Bell  of  Quillota/'  lighting  ap  the 
harbour  of  Valparaiso  and  the  white  houses  of  the  little  settlement 
upon  its  shores.  There  is  a  stir  aboard  the  Captaine  of  MariaU. 
For  hours  a  sail  has  been  visible  making  for  the  harbour.  An 
enemy  ?  No.  No  foeman  thrusts  his  head  into  the  lion's  mouth  ; 
those  saored  waters  have  never  yet  been  defiled  by  a  hostile  keel. 
The  rigging  is  gay  with  bunting,  the  banquet  is  spread,  the  wine 
of  Chili  prepared  to  pledge  the  new  comers.  Nearer  and  nearer 
draws  the  stranger,  and  now  he  has  entered  the  harbour  and  shot 
up  alongside  of  the  galleon.  The  Spanish  drums  roll  out  their 
welcome.  What  sound  is  that  ?  No  answering  Spanish  greeting, 
but  a  thundering  British  cheer.  Quit  ye  like  men  to-day,  ye  lords 
over  the  Incas ;  these  be  no  naked  Indians,  with  bows  of  painted 
wood,  but  Devon  mariners,  whose  cutlasses  are  thirsting  for 
Spanish  blood,  and  whose  fingers  are  itching  for  Indian  gold. 
The  boarders  swarmed  over  the  bulwarks  and  poured  aboard  the 
galleon.  Thomas  Moone,  foremost  of  them  all,  knocked  over  the 
nearest  Spaniard,  shouting  to  him  as  he  fell,  '*  Abcusho^  pirra  I " 
"  Go  down,  dog !  "  Besistanoe  there  was  none.  *'  They  pray  to  a 
woman,"  says  anabaptistioal  Gunner  Yeo,  "  and  they  fight  like 
women."  Utterly  astounded,  the  Spaniards  knelt  about  the  decks 
crossing  themselves  and  praying  for  mercy.  One,  wiser  or  more 
daring  than  his  fellows,  leaped  overboard^  and  escaped  to  give 
warning  to  the  settlers.  The  remainder  were  tumbled  uncere- 
moniously below^  and  the  hatches  battened  down. 

The  galleon  secure,  Drake  was  enabled  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  settlement.  But  the  alarm  had  been  given,  Carrying  their 
valuables,  the  inhabitants  had  fled  to  the  hills ;  and  the  disgusted 
explorers  were  forced  to  be  content  with  looting  the  church — ^an 
operation  which  they  performed  very  thoroughly,  not  even  forgetting 
the  relics.  Two  cruets,  a  silver  chalice,  and  an  altar-cloth,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  chaplain ;  though,  with  a  loss  of  memory  which 
becomes  habitual  whenever  sacrilege  is  in  the  wind,  he  forgets  to 
mention  it.  The  rifling  of  the  prize  caused  much  greater  satis- 
faction. Besides  1,800  jars  of  wine,  they  took  out  of  her  a  great 
crucifix  of  gold  *'  beset  with  emeralds,"  and  wedges  of  gold  esti- 
mated at  60,000  pesos.  And  so,  having  secured  their  plunder  and 
satisfied  their  other  necessities,  they  put  to  sea,  and  set  sail  once 
more  towards  the  Line. 

True  to  his  word,  and  little  imagining  that  Vice-Admiral  Winter 
was  sailing  gaily  home,  Drake  coasted  leisurely  along,  searching 
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for  signs  of  the  Elizabeth.  One  day,  as  they  wandered  on  the 
beach  by  Tarapaca,  they  stumbled  upon  a  Spanish  soldier  asleep 
by  his  charge  of  thirteen  bars  of  silver*  "We  would  not/' 
humorously  wrote  the  chaplain,  '^  could  we  have  chosen,  have 
awakened  him  of  his  nap ;  but  seeing  we,  against  our  wills,  did 
him  that  injury,  we  freed  him  of  his  charge,  which  otherwise  would 
perhaps  have  kept  him  waking,  and  so  left  him  to  take  out,  if  it 
pleased  him,  the  other  part  of  his  sleep  in  more  security." 

A  few  miles  further  down  the  coast,  still  searching  steadily,  they 
came  upon  another  Spaniard  and  an  Indian  boy  driving  a  train  of 
llamas  southward  to  the  lading  at  Tarapaca;  and  as  they  coald 
not  endure  to  see  a  gentleman  Spaniard  turned  carrier,  without 
entreaties,  they  offered  their  services,  and  became  drovers  instead 
of  him,  and  so  brought  the  booty,  consisting  of  800  pounds  of 
refined  silver,  safely  aboard. 

Northward  flew  the  Pelican,  On  the  7th  of  February  they  were 
off  the  port  of  Arica,  where  the  silver  from  the  mines  of  Potoso 
was  shipped  for  Lima.  They  sailed  in.  There  was  no  disturb- 
ance :  silver,  not  blood,  was  what  Drake  wanted,  and  so  long  as 
the  Spaniards  were  willing  to  let  him  take  it  without  fighting,  he 
was  content  to  humour  them.  The  ships  in  the  harbour  were 
seized,  and  their  cargoes — some  800  pounds  of  silver — transferred 
to  the  Pelican^  which  in  a  few  hours  was  bowling  northward  again 
before  the  wind.  Where  now?  Where  but  Lima?  Lima,  the 
capital  of  Peru  !  Lima,  the  seat  of  the  Viceroy  of  Gallao  !  Lima, 
where  the  plate  ships  were  made  up  for  the  voyage  to  Spain ! 
Lima,  in  whose  harbour  lay  the  war-ships  of  the  South  Sea! 
Lima,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Indies !  Dare 
they  go  in  there  ? 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  February.  Thirty  goodly 
ships,  the  proudest  in  all  the  southern  seas,  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
harboor  of  Callao.     Suddenly  the  Pelican  sailed  in. 

The  western  waye  was  aU  aflame, 

The  day  was  weU  nigh  done : 
Abnost  npon  the  western  waye 

Rested  the  broad,  bright  snn, 
When  that  strange  shape  droye  suddenly 

Betwixt  them  and  the  snn. 

Like  a  curtain  from  the  mountain-tops  down  rolled  the  night. 
Coolly  and  deliberately,  beneath  the  star-lit  sky,  the  Pelican  let  go 
her  anchors,  in  the  very  midst  of  her  foes.  One  after  another,  the 
Spanish  ships  were  boarded.  With  grim  pertinacity  the  question 
was  put,  "  Have  you  silver  ?  "  «  No  ! "  "  Where  is  it,  then  ?  " 
''Oone,  aU  gone;  you  are  too  late.     The  Cacafuego^  the  great 
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glory  of  the  South  Seas^  the  richest  plate-ship  of  the  year,  sailed, 
Mary  he  praised!  a  fortnight  ago  for  Panama."    Clearly,  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.     The  cables  of  the  enemy  were  cut,  the 
masts  of  the  larger  vessels  were  knocked  overboard,  and  the  whole 
fleet  was  sent  to  drift  ashore.     Then,  when  the  morning  dawned, 
leaving  the  Viceroy  to  discover  the  confusion  in  his  harbour,  the 
Pelican^  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  set,  and  with  the  foam  dashed 
backwards  from  her  bows,  was  tearing  along  the  coast  northward 
to  Panama.    A  fortnight  ago !     It  was  a  long  start,  but  from  Lima 
to  Panama  was  some  2,000  miles,  and  the  Cacafuego  was  heavily 
laden,  literally  ballasted  with  silver.     An  exact  description  of  her 
build  and  rig  had  been  wrung  from  the  prisoners  at  Lima,  and  a 
chain  of  gold  was  promised  to  the  lucky  man  who  first  descried  her. 
The  first  two  days  passed  without  adventure ;  and  then,  as  they 
neared  Truzilloj  a  sail  hove  in  sight.     It  proved  to  be  but  a  small 
trader  bound  for  Lima ;  still  from  her  they  had  news  of  the  Gaea- 
fuegOf  who  had  been  passed  a  fortnight  or  so  before  under  easy 
sail.   The  stranger  was  sent  astern,  and  the  Pelican  flew  on.    From 
Lima  to  Paita  is  700  miles ;  the  Pelican  did  it  in  four  days,  and 
on  the  20th  raced  into  the  harbour  and  pounced  upon  a  ship  which 
lay  lading  by  the  shore.     The  capture  was  not  a  great  one,  merely 
a  wine-ship,  but  again  they  had  news  of  the   Cacafuego,  who  had 
touched  at  Paita,  and  gone  on  her  way.     And  so,  having  drunk 
themselves  ''  luck  *^  in  good  Spanish  wine,  they  started  once  more 
in  pursuit.    For  four  days  they  encountered  nothing,  and  then,  as 
they  neared  Quayaquil,  the  look-out  man  cried,  ''A  sail!"     All 
was  fish  which  came  to  Drake's  net.     He  took  her  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  in  her  he  took  eighty  pounds  of  pure  gold  and  a  great 
gold  crucifix,  set  with  emeralds  as  large  as  pigeon's  eggs.     The 
prize  came  from  Guayaquil,  and  reported  that  the  Cacafuego  had 
left  there,  and  sailed  for  Panama.     But  the  delay  was  well-nigh 
proving  disastrous.     Drake  had  no  time  to  spare  for  fighting,  yet, 
as  the  plunder  was  being  transhipped,  two  new  vessels  came  in 
sight,  crawling  up  the  coast  from  Lima.    They  were  cruisers  which 
the  Viceroy,  as  soon  as  he  had  woken  up  and  found  that  the  auda- 
cious Englishman  had  spent  the  night  under  his  palace- windows, 
had  hurried  off  in  pursuit.     The  prize  was  cast  off  with  the  mes- 
sage that  he  was  Francis  Drake,  and  ready  for  the  pair.     But  the 
pair  were  not  ready  for  him.     like  Giesar,  they  came  and  saw ; 
and  then,  like  the  King  of  France,  they  went  home  again.     Weeks 
after,  armed  to  the  teeth,  they  came  back  again,  but  this  time,  like 
another  famous  expedition,  they  were  too  late.     A  stem  chase  is  a 
long  chase,  but  the  Pelican  held  gamely  on.     At  last,  some  1,100 
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miles  from  limay  as  they  neared  the  Line,  they  spoke  with  one 
Gabriel  Alvarez,  who  told  them  how,  but  a  day  before,  he  had 
passed  the  great  Cacafuego  sailing  slowly  north.  The  1st  of 
March  dawned  ;  it  was  St.  David's  day.  From  early  dawn  the 
men,  eager  to  win  the  reward,  kept  ceaseless  watch.  Hour  after 
hour  passed,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  chase.  The  sun 
was  high  above  their  head ;  it  was  eight  bells.  Suddenly  from  the 
mast-head  came  a  shout  of  exultation  :  Thomas  Drake  had  sighted 
the  Cacafuego^  and  won  the  prize.  Drake  had  no  wish  to  come 
op  with  the  chase  before  dark ;  even  now,  if  she  guessed  who  he 
was,  she  might  run  in  shore  and  escape  him.  To  slacken  sail 
would  be  to  arouse  suspicion,  for  the  Cacafuego  had  herself  per- 
ceived him,  and,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  messenger 
from  the  Viceroy,  was  taking  in  her  sails  to  allow  him  to  come  up. 
Drake  oast  about  for  an  expedient.  His  empty  water- casks  were 
brought  on  deck,  and  these,  having  been  filled,  were  cast  overboard 
and  towed  from  the  stem.  The  ruse  succeeded.  The  way  was 
taken  off  the  Pelican^  and  the  Cacafuego  unspectingly  held  her 
own. 

The  sun  plunged  into  the  ocean,  with  one  stride  came  the  night. 
The  casks  were  hoisted  in,  and  the  Pelican  closed  upon  her  prey. 
The  moon  was  not  yet  up.  Suddenly,  from  out  the  darkness,  San 
Juan  de  Anton  heard  a  strange  greeting,  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand— it  was  Drake  thundering  his  orders  for  the  Spaniard  to  run 
into  the  wind.  There  was  no  reply.  Then,  as  the  lightning,  with 
its  answering  roar,  flashes  and  echoes  across  the  midnight  sky,  the 
gans  of  the  Pelican  spoke  over  the  waters,  and  the  mainmast  of  the 
Cacafuego  crashed  overboard.  A  storm  of  arrows  swept  her  decks. 
The  captain  was  down.  Drake  and  his  seamen  poured  aboard,  and 
the  great  plate-ship  was  an  English  prize.  And  such  a  prize ! 
Never,  perhaps,  has  so  good  a  haul  fallen  to  the  lot  of  British  sea- 
men. The  exact  value  of  the  plunder  was  never  known ;  the  secret 
was  well  kept  between  the  Queen  and  Drake,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  considerably  over  a  million  sterling.  Besides 
twenty-six  tons  of  silver  bullion,  thirteen  chests  of  royals,  and  a 
hundredweight  of  gold,  they  found  on  board  quantities  of  plate  and 
jewelry,  and  a  "  great  store  "  of  precious  stones,  pearls^  emeralds, 
and  diamonds.  The  wounded  San  Juan  was  brought  aboard  the 
Pelican,  and  for  a  week  the  two  ships  cruised  in  company.  Then, 
having  completely  ransacked  the  prize,  and  being  anxious  to  get  on 
bis  way  home  with  so  rich  a  booty,  Drake  restored  the  captain  to 
his  empty  ship,  and  gave  him  leave  to  depart.  Still,  not  wishing 
to  be  under  an  obligation  to  a  Spaniard,  he  first  gave  him  some 
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linen  and  provisions — both  of  which  he  had  captured  on  his  way 
up — in  return  for  the  trifles  he  had  taken  out  of  the  Cacafuego^ 
and,  having  thoughtfully  provided  him  in  addition  with  a  safe- 
guard, which  was  to  save  him  further  molestation,  in  the  event  of 
his  falling  in  with  Winter,  he  hade  him  ''  God  speed."  Then,  as 
the  two  ships  separated,  the  pilot's  boy,  leaning  over  the  gunwale 
of  the  Spaniard,  shouted  to  the  Englishmen,  '*  Our  ship  shall  be 
called  no  more  the  Cacafuego^  but  the  Cacaplataf  and  your  ship 
shall  be  the  Caccffuego  " ;  and  with  that  jest  they  parted.  Now,  it 
chanced  that,  as  San  Juan  sailed  moodily  back,  he  fell  in  with  the 
two  cruisers  which  had  been  sent  to  take  Drake,  and  which|  fully 
equipped,  were  now  returning  again  from  Lima  in  company  with  a 
third ;  and  they,  having  heard  his  story,  crowded  on  all  sail  in 
pursuit  of  the  impudent  corsair,  and  in  a  few  days  came  up  with 
him.  But  circumstances  alter  cases.  The  treasure  of  the  Coca- 
jfuego  was  safe  on  board  the, Pelican,  and  Drake  was  no  longer  in 
a  hurry.  He  cared  for  the  three  Spaniards  about  as  much  as,  in 
after  days,  he  feared  the  Armada  itself.  On  came  the  gallant  ships 
of  Spain,  but,  to  their  horror,  instead  of  flying  before  them  with 
every  inch  of  canvas  set,  the  Englishman  was  absolutely  shortening 
sail  and  inviting  them  to  come  on : — 

What  noble  Lncnino  comes  next 
To  taete  our  Roman  oheer? 

Almost  within  gunshot  the  Spaniards  faltered,  their  hearts  sank 
within  them,  they  put  their  ships  about,  and^  followed  by  a  yell 
of  derision,  sailed  slowly  back  to  Lima  to  Qnd  more  aid.  Drake 
let  them  go  with  a  laugh ;  he  was  not  afraid  of  them,  but  he  had 
no  ambition  to  risk .  his  precious  freight.  He  waited  till  their 
sails  had  faded  over  the  horizon,  and  then  he  altered  his  course 
and  bore  down  once  more  upon  the  devoted  settlements  in  quest 
of  plunder  and  provisions.  As  he  neamed  Nicaragua  he  fell  in 
with  another  prize,  a  Spaniard,  bound  from  China  with  a  cargo  of 
silks  and  china,  all  of  which  he  appropriated,  together  with  a 
falcon  of  gold  curiously  wrought  and  having  a  great  emerald  set 
in  its  breast.  Casting  northward  by  Mexico  they  came,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  to  the  settlement  of  Guatalco.  The  town-council 
was  sitting,  trying  some  wretched  Indians  on  a  charge  of  arson. 
Suddenly  the  Pelicans  burst  noisily  into  the  court-house.  The 
judges  were  unceremoniously  laid  by  the  heels  and  sent  as 
hostages,  to  try  their  patience,  aboard  the  ship.  Supplies  were 
requisitioned,  and,  to  fill  up  the  interval,  a  house-to-house  visita- 
tion was  instituted.  Seeing  what  was  comings  the  inhabitants  laid 
hold  of  their  valuables  and  made  for  the  woods ;  but  the  plunderers 
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were  peremptory,  and  the  exodus  was  stayed.  One  old  gentleman^ 
harrying  off  as  fast  as  bis  legs  would  carry  him,  fell  in  with  Thomas 
Moone,  who,  seeing  his  haste,  besought  him  to  lighten  himself  of  a 
heavy  golden  cbain  and  bag  of  jewels.  By  sunset  all  was  com- 
plete. And  when  morning  dawned,  and  the  sun,  leaping  from  the 
mountains,  began  to  climb  the  heavens,  the  Pelican  said  good- 
bye to  the  sunlit  shores  of  £1  Dorado,  and  sailed  away  towards  the 
Polar  star. 

San  Juan  de  Anton,  talking  one  day  with  Drake  aboard  the 
PelicaUy  had  asked  him  how  he   intended  to  get  home.     There 
were  several  ways,  the  admiral  had  answered  unconcernedly.     The 
way  he  had  come,  through  the  straits ;  the  way  by  which  Magel- 
lan's ship  had  sailed,  by  China   and  the  South   of  Africa ;   and 
another,  which  he  would   leave   him   to    guess.     San  Juan  had 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  meant  the  way  by  which  Oxen- 
ham  had  penetrated  to  the  Isle  of  Pearls^  namely,  across  the  neck  ; 
but  Drake,  holding,  with  Frobisher,  the  belief  in  the  north-west 
passage,  had  in  reality  alluded  to  that.     If  somewhere  north  of 
Mexico  he  could  only  find  a  passage  eastward  to  the  Atlantic,  the 
vovage  home  would  be  of  small  account.     Away  north  flew  the 
Pelican,  the  *'  burning  zone  "  was  left  rapidly  behind,  and  they 
plunged  onwards  through  "  most  vile,  thick,  and  stinking  fogs.*' 
For  1,400  leagues  the  Pelican  held  on.     The  cold  was  frightful ; 
the  rigging  was  frozen  hard,  and  the  men,  who  a  week  before  had 
basked  like  lizards  in  the  sunshine   on  the  decks,   dared  hardly 
uncover  their  hands  to  feed  themselves.    At  last,  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  Drake  drew  rein.     The  coast,  even  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  was  bleak  and  despairing,  the  very  "  birds  not  daring 
so  much  as  once  to  arise  from  their  nests  after  the  first  egg  laid, 
till  it,  with  all  the  rest,  were  hatched."     It  was  plain,  either  that 
no  passage  existed,  or,  if  it   did,  that   it   would   not  be  worth 
while  to  pursue  it.    The  ship  was  put  about,  and,  coasting  south, 
they  anchored,  on  the  18th  of  June,  in  the  harbour  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  the  threshold  of  the  Golden  Gate.     The  good  ship  Pelican 
had  sprung  a  leak,  and  Drake,  mindful  of  the  value  of  the  cargo, 
and  the  great  distance  he  was  yet  from   home,  landed  the  crew ; 
and,  having  built  a  fort,  brought  the  treasure  ashore,  and  set  to  work 
to  repair  her  hull.   The  natives  accepted  the  encroachment  vrith  the 
greatest  amity,  and,  taking  the  pale-faces  for  "  gods,"  sent  them 
presents  of  potatoes  and  tobacco,  whilst,  to  show  their  reverence, 
tbey  held  a  great  festival  and  offered  up  sacrifices.     Three  days 
later  the  garrison  beheld  a  great  procession  winding  slowly  down 
from  the  hills;    it  was   the  Eling  coming  in  state  to  visit  the 
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"  gods."  First  marohed  some  grand  official^  bearing  the  sceptre, 
from  which  were  suspended  the  crown  and  chains  of  State ;  then, 
surronnded  by  his  mighty  men  of  war,  came  the  Hioh,  or  King, 
decked  with  feathers  and  wearing  a  mantle  of  rats-skins  reaching 
to  his  waist ;  whilst  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  crowd  of  naked 
savages,  all  having  their  faces  painted,  and  each  bringing  in  his 
hand  some  gift.  And  they,  being  entered  into  the  fort,  did  then 
and  there  crown  Drake  lord  over  California;  and  he,  accepting 
their  homage  in  the  name  of  his  mistress  the  Queen,  set  up  in 
mark  of  her  dominion  a  great  post  of  wood,  to  which  was  fastened 
her  image  and  superscription  in  the  shape  "  of  a  peice  of  sixpence, 
current  English  money."  For  a  month  the  Pelican  lay  in  the 
harbour;  and  then,  all  being  ready,  the  crew  re-embarked,  and,  to 
the  great  sorrow  of  the  natives,  set  sail  eastward  ho  !  The  terrors 
of  the  north  were  left  rapidly  behind ;  for  fully  sixty-eight  days 
they  saw  no  land  as  they  sped  back  into  the  tropics. 

We  came  to  wftrmer  waveB,  and  deep 

Across  the  boundless  East  we  drove, 
Where  those  long  swells  of  breaker  sweep 

The  nntmeg  rocks  and  isles  of  oloye. 

At  last,  as  the  September  days  were  closing  in,  the  Pelican  bore 
down  upon  the  Moluccas.  Feeling  his  way  cautiously  through  the 
treacherous  channels  of  the  Archipelago,  Drake^  after  a  short  visit 
to  the  King  of  Temato,  slipped  by  the  coast  of  Celebes  and  bronght 
up  at  a  small,  uninhabited  island  to  the  south.  Here  they  stayed 
for  a  month.  The  ship  was  scraped  and  thoroughly  overhaoled ; 
whilst  the  men,  weakened  by  scurvy  and  exposure,  grew  hale  and 
hearty  with  rest  and  the  good  things  of  the  tropics.  All,  however, 
were  longing  to  be  at  home  again,  and  so,  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, they  put  once  more  to  sea.  But  their  troubles  were  by  no 
means  over.  For  a  month  they  crept  about  amongst  the  islands, 
utterly  unable  to  find  a  passage  through  the  reefs.  At  last,  on  the 
9th  of  January,  they  found  an  opening  and  shot  along  under  fall 
sail.  The  night  closed  in,  a  black  tropical  night,  without  moon  or 
star.  Suddenly,  in  the  first  watch,  the  keel  of  the  ship  grated 
harshly  on  the  rocks  :  in  a  moment  the  Pelican  was  hard  and  fast 
upon  a  sunken  reef.  The  situation  was  desperate.  At  present  it 
was  calm,  and  not  a  sound  could  be  heard,  save  the  gentle  sighing 
of  the  wind  and  the  lapping  of  the  waves  upon  the  rock ;  but  if 
the  wind  or  tide  should  rise,  the  ship  must  go  to  pieces  in  an  hour. 
The  crew  were  mustered ;  and  then,  all  kneeling  in  the  darkness 
on  the  deck,  they  besought  God's  help  in  their  extremity.  As 
soon  as  prayers  were  over,  Drake  addressed  the  company.    God^ 
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he  told  them,  helped  those  who  helped  themselves ;  if  only  anchor 
hold  conld  be  found,  they  wonld  haul  the  ship  oiF  yet  and  get 
safely  home.  The  boat  was  lowered,  and  the  Admiral  himself 
went  over  the  side,  sounding-line  in  hand.  In  a  little  time  he 
climbed  back  again ;  only  a  boat's  length  from  the  ship  he  had 
failed  to  bottom ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  await  the  end  with  courage.  There 
was  no  confusion  ;  the  men  had  looked  death  too  often  in  the  face 
to  be  unnerved.  If  it  were  necessary  to  die,  they  would  die  at 
their  posts;  for  to  have  escaped  on  shore,  even  if  it  had  been 
possible,  would  only  have  been  to  exchange  death  for  captivity. 
The  morning  dawned;  and  then,  after  another  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  find  anchorage,  they  gathered  on  board  to  perform  divine 
service,  and  celebrate  the  sacrament.  A  determined  effort  to  float 
the  ship  by  lightening  her,  failed ;  guns,  ammunition,  and  even 
food  were  thrown  overboard  in  vain.  There  seemed  no  hope. 
Gradually,  as  the  tide  rose,  the  wind  lulled.  The  Pelican  heeled 
slowly  over  on  her  side  ;  the  end  was  at  hand.  Suddenly,  righting 
herself  in  the  rush  of  the  incoming  tide,  the  gallant  little  ship 
reared  aloft  her  masts,  and  plunged  down  from  the  reef  into  the 
deeper  waters,  not  only  safe  but  sound. 

For  two  whole  months  longer  they  struggled  to  get  clear  of  the 
islands  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  26th  of  March  that,  putting  to 
sea  from  their  last  resting-place  by  the  island  of  Java,  they  met 
the  great  swell  of  the  ocean,  and  knew  that  they  were  free. 

Drake  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  His  voyage  had  been  suc- 
cessful beyond  his  most  ardent  anticipations.  He  was  the  first 
Englishman,  as  he  was  the  first  captain,  who  had  sailed  his  ship 
round  the  world.  He  was  proud  of  his  little  Pelican^  and  still 
more  so  of  his  men.  But  there  was  one  exception.  Ever  since 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  "  bloodie  tragedie ''  of  Port 
St.  Julian,  the  Beverend  Mr.  Fletcher,  '^ye  falsest  knave  that 
liveth,"  had  shown  signs  of  want  of  faith  The  symptoms,  which 
had  first  developed  themselves  on  that  awful  night  when  the  Mart- 
paid  went  down  off  Cape  Horn,  had  come  to  a  crisis  when  the 
Pelican  was  herself  in  danger  on  the  reef,  and  his  services  were 
most  required.  As  the  Queen's  representative  on  board  the  Pelican, 
Drake  held  himself  head,  not  only  of  the  ship,  but  of  the  Church. 
The  chaplain  was  subjected  to  a  mock  trial.  Seated  on  a  sea- 
chest,  with  a  pair  of  pantouflis  in  his  hand,  Drake  pronounced  him 
excommunicated,  cut  off  fiom  the  Church  of  God,  and  utterly 
given  over  to  the  Devil.  For  a  day  or  two  he  underwent  penance, 
ahained  by  his  leg  to  a  ring-bolt  aft  the  foremast,  and  then  he  was 
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absolved  and  received  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  and  the 
ship's  company* 

Merrily  homeward  flew  the  Pelican,  There  was  no  Vander- 
decken  to  shadow  his  baleful  phantom  across  their  course ;  and  so 
in  calm,  clear  weather,  they  swept  round  the  foot  of  Table  Moun- 
tain— ''  the  most  stately  thing  and  fairest  cape  we  saw  in  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  earth  " — ^and  having  watered  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagoine^  and  supplied  themselves  with  oysters  and  with  lemons, 
they  sailed  proudly  into  Plymouth  on  the  26th  of  September, 
having,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  historian,  succeeded  **  in 
first  turning  up  a  furrow  about  the  whole  world/' 

Thy  glory,  Drake,  extensive  as  thy  mind. 

No  time  shaU  tarnish  and  no  limits  bind ; 

What  greater  praise  !  than  thns  to  match  the  sun 

Banning  that  race  which  cannot  be  ontron. 

Wide  as  the  world  then  compass*d  spreads  thy  fame, 

And  with  that  world  an  equal  date  shaU  olainL 

Of  the  political  events  which  followed — ^how  Mendoza  demanded 
Drake's  disgrace,  and  the  Queen  replied  by  sending  for  the  pirate 
to  Court ;  how  the  ambassador  demanded  an  account  of  the  plunder, 
and  Elizabeth  presented  him  with  a  cooked  return ;  how  Her  Most 
Ghrisdan  Majesty  stood  firmly  by  Drake  and  the  spoil ;  and  how 
the  Pelicans  flaunted  their  stolen  finery  in  St.  Paul's — there  is  no 
time  to  tell. 

The  course  of  the  Pelican  was  run,  but  not  that  of  her  captain. 
The  Spanish  Main  has  to  be  ravaged  yet  once  more ;  the  King  of 
Spain's  beard  must  be  singed ;  and  Sidonia  made  to  wish  himself  at 
S.  Mario,  among  his  orange  trees ;  before,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
mountains  of  Panama,  in  the  harbour  of  Portobello,  Francis  Drake 
goes  aloft  for  the  last  time.  And  then  the  solemn  tones  of  the 
Service  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  at  Sea  rose  up  in  that  great 
cathedral  of  nature^  whose  piers  are  the  mountains'  summits,  and 
whose  vaulting  is  in  the  clouds ;  and  as  the  surf  pealed  out  its 
organ-thunder  upon  the  shore,  his  body  was  given  to  the  deep,  to 
sleep  in  that  vast  Ood's*Acre  of  the  mariner,  where  the  graves  are 
hollowed  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  the  monuments  are 
pillared  in  coral,  fretted  with  the  web  of  myriad-tinted  sea-weed. 
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(Continued  from  p.  82.) 

Part  IT. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  of  la  Macta  created  a  great  sensation 
in  France.  Beinforoements  were  promptly  prepared,  and  Marshal 
danzel  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Africa.  On  his 
arriYal  at  Algiers,  in  August  I8869  he  found  the  French  army  on 
the  defensive  at  every  point.  The  Oran  division  was  shut  up  in 
the  garrisons  on  the  coast^the  country  being  in  possession  of  Abd 
el  Kader,  supported  by  the  whole  Arab  population,  as  well  as  by 
the  resources  of  Morocco.  The  Algiers  division,  harassed  in  its 
lines  by  the  Hadjoutes,  was  further  threatened  by  the  powerful 
organisation  created  by  the  Emir  amongst  the  populations  of  Tit- 
tery.  At  Bougie  hostilities  were  at  their  height,  while  the  Bona 
division  was  stationary,  observed  by  Achmed,  Bey  of  Gonstantine, 
who  based  his  movements  on  Tunis,  and  was  supported  by 
Turkey. 

The  Marshal,  rightly  appreciating  the  situation,  recognised  the 
necessity  for  prompt  action,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  should 
be  exerted.  He  determined  to  concentrate  his  efforts  in  the  pro- 
Tiuce  of  Oran,  and  endeavour  to  wrest  from  the  Emir  the  city  of 
Mascara,  where  his  seat  of  Government  had  been  established,  an 
achievement  which^  if  successful,  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  his 
resources  and  power.  A  simultaneous  plan  for  the  general  subju* 
gation  of  the  country  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  execute,  on  account 
of  the  weak  effective  at  his  disposal.  The  army  had  just  been  re- 
duced by  5,000  men,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  legion,  com- 
prising the  best  elements  of  the  force.  Beduced  to  nominally 
25^000  men,  the  actual  strength  was  little  over  20,000,  owing  to  a 
vimlent  epidemic  of  cholera. 

It  was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  November  that  the  division 
was  organised  at  Oran  for  the  expedition  to  Mascara.  It  was 
composed  of  four  brigades  with  two  mountain  guns  attached  to 
each,  and  a  reserve,  numbering  in  all  about  ten  thousand  men.    To 
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supplement  the  insufficient  means  of  transport,  a  convoy  of  nearly 
eight  hundred  camels  was  organised,  a  method  of  transport  not 
previously  employed  hy  the  French,  and  without  which  the  ex- 
pedition could  not  have  been  carried  out  to  a  successful  issue, 
for  the  ordinary  train  was  only  sufficient  to  carry  six  days'  pro- 
visions. 

The  French  column  moved,  without  serious  opposition,  to  the  Sig 
where  it  encamped  some  days,  and  defeated  Abd-el-Kader  in  an 
engagement,  to  which  he  was  enticed  by  means  of  a  reconnaissanoe 
in  force.  He  then  retired,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  across 
the  route  leading  from  the  plain  to  the  Habra,  which  the  French 
must  follow.  Secured  on  one  flank  by  the  Atlas  range  and  on  the 
other  by  thick  wood,  his  front  was  protected  by  two  deep  ravines, 
behind  which  was  a  cemetery,  surrounded  by  walls  and  aloe 
hedge.  The  regular  infantry  were  disposed  in  the  ravines  and  the 
cemetery,  the  wood  was  occupied  by  irregulars,  and  three  guns  were 
posted  advantageously  for  defence,  so  as  to  enfilade  the  column 
during  its  advance.  The  entire  cavalry,  consisting  of  about  ten 
thousand  horsemen,  were  collected  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, ready  to  be  launched  against  the  right  flank.  The  position 
could  not  have  been  better  chosen  or  more  skilfully  occupied,  and 
there  was  this  additional  advantage,  that  in  it  were  situated  the 
Saint-houses,  dedicated  to  Sidi  Embarek,  which  offered  an  en- 
couragement to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  day,  after  a  hot  and  trying  march  of 
ten  hours,  that  the  French  approached  this  formidable  position.  An 
immediate  advance  was  made  against  it  by  three  brigades  formed  in 
echelon.  The  Arabs  reserved  their  fire  until  close  range,  but  it 
was  helpless  to  check  the  advance ;  the  brigade  charged  the  regu- 
lars and  cleared  the  ravines,  the  cemetery  was  carried  by  the  second 
brigade,  while  the  third  brigade  drove  the  tribesmen  from  the  wood. 
In  the  meantime,  an  attack  by  the  horsemen  was  met  and  repulsed 
by  the  cavalry.  The  success  was  complete  at  all  points,  the  Arabs 
abandoning  the  dead  and  wounded  in  their  flight,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Macta  was  fully  avenged,  with  a  loss  of  only  forty  men. 

By  this  victory  the  road  to  Mascara  was  opened ;  for  the  time 
Abd-el-Eader*s  prestige  was  at  an  end,  and  he  was  formally  de- 
posed by  the  tribes  from  the  proud  position  he  had  occupied. 
Mascara  was  abandoned  after  being  pillaged  by  the  Arabs,  and  the 
Jewish  population  massacred. 

On  entering  the  city  the  French  found  twenty-two  guns ;  and 
large  stores  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  which  were  de- 
stroyed, as  well  as  a  small-arm  manufactory,  the  loss  of  which  was 
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a  great  blow  to  the  Arabs.  When  the  work  of  destruction  was 
completed,  the  return  march  to  Oran,  by  Mostaganem,  was  com- 
mencedy  in  the  course  of  which  the  troops  were  exposed  to  great 
hardships  and  privations  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and 
the  want  of  supplies ;  the  camel  convoy,  imperfectly  organised  and 
controlled,  having  dispersed — the  camel-men  intent  on  plunder. 

It  was  not  until  the  2l8t  December  that  the  last  of  the  regiments 
that  took  part  in  the  expedition  had  returned  to  Oran,  but  notwith- 
standing the  unfavourable  time  of  year,  and  the  state  of  health  of 
the  troops  that  had  suffered  from  the  privations  of  the  campaign, 
the  Marshal  determined  upon  taking  the  field  again  without  delay, 
with  a  view  to  completing  the  work  he  had  begun,  before  his 
adversary  could  recover  himself  sufficiently  to  oppose  any  consider- 
able opposition. 

On  the  8th  January  he  set  out  for  Tlemcen  with  a  column 
numbering  7,600  meu,  and  composed  of  nine  battalions,  six  squad- 
rons, four  companies  of  engineers,  with  eight  mountain  howitzers, 
four  field-guns,  and  a  rocket  battery,  organised  in  three  brigades. 
His  experience  of  a  camel  convoy  was  not  such  as  to  lead  him  to 
repeat  the  experiment,  and  his  transport  was  composed  of  four- 
wheeled  wagons,  which  were  only  sufficient  in  number  to  carry 
eight  days'  provisions.  Since  the  occupation  of  Algiers,  Tlemcen 
had  been  invested  by  the  Arabs,  who  were  untiring  in  their  efforts 
to  reduce  the  garrison  of  Turkish  half-breeds,  bravely  commanded 
by  Mustapha  ben  Ismail,  who  was  now  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremity. This  intrepid  garrison  had  held  its  own  for  six  entire 
years  against  the  tribes,  fighting  day  after  day,  insufficiently  armed, 
exposed  to  the  greatest  privations,  and  cut  off  from  any  expecta- 
tion of  relief. 

A  march  of  five  and  a  half  days  led  the  French  column  into  the 
Tlemcen  plain,  without  encountering  any  opposition,  and  Mus- 
tapha transferred  to  the  French  commander  the  place  he  had  so 
obstinately  defended.  The  first  object  of  Marshal  Clauzel  was  to 
gain  over  the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  which 
could  alone  be  effected  by  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  his 
arms  over  Abd-el-Eader,  who  had  established  himself  with  what 
following  he  could  collect  in  the  mountains. 

Without  any  loss  of  time  a  column,  of  which  Mustapha  and  his 
Turks  formed  a  part,  was  despatched  against  him,  under  General 
Perregaux,  who  completely  routed  him,  seized  his  camp,  and  Abd- 
el-£ader  owed  his  personal  safety  solely  to  the  fleetness  and  en- 
durance of  his  horse. 

The  next  point  was  to  open  direct  communication  with  the  sea 
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at  Baohgonn,  already  in  the  ooonpation  of  the  Frenoh,  and  only 
foarteen  leagues  distant,  whereas  Oran  was  thirty-five.  The  route 
from  Tlemoen  follows  the  bank  of  the  Sikkakh  to  its  junction  with 
the  Isser,  and  thence  by  the  river  Tafha  to  the  sea.  After  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  march  and  for  the  reception  of 
his  column  at  Raohgoun,  the  Marshal  set  out ;  but  whether  firom 
the  discovery  of  his  intentions,  or  from  divining  them  intuitively, 
on  arriving  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  Abd-el-Kader 
was  found  to  have  occupied  in  force  the  rugged  banks  of  the 
Isser. 

A  fugitive,  after  the  rout  of  his  small  force  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tlemcen,  without  following,  and  his  prestige  seriously  impaired, 
this  extraordinary  leader  had  yet  found  means  to  enlist  under  his 
banners  a  numerous  army,  for  the  most  part  composed  of  contin- 
gents from  the  neighbouring  State  of  Morocco.  To  these  were 
added  the  nucleus  of  regular  troops  still  faithful  to  him,  and  the 
warlike  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts  between  the 
Tlemcen  plateau  and  the  sea.  The  French  column,  4,000  strong, 
with  six  guns,  found  itself  in  the  presence  of  from  five  to  six  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy,  occupying  strong  positions  on  both  banks, 
access  to  which,  with  the  train  which  accompanied  the  column,  was 
impossible. 

The  Marshal  encamped,  on  the  night  of  the  25th  January,  on 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  thus 
leaving  the  enemy  in  uncertainty  as  to  which  bank  he  would 
operate  by.  The  next  morning,  leaving  his  impedimenta  there,  he 
crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Isser,  occupied  by  Abd-el-Kader 
and  the  Moors.  The  enemy's  centre  was  broken  through  by  the 
impetuous  onslaught  of  Mustapha,  followed  by  the  native  auxili- 
aries, who,  wheeling  to  their  left,  and,  supported  by  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique,  and  a  regular  battalion,  swept  all  before  them  up  to  the 
rugged  bank  of  the  Tafha,  while  the  enemy's  left  was  driven  back 
and  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  African  battalion.  The  Moors 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  were  disastrously  routed,  and  the 
standard  of  their  leader  was  only  saved  by  the  splendid  bravery  of 
its  bearer,  who,  when  pressed,  deliberately  spurred  his  barb  over 
the  precipice  overhanging  the  Tafna,  to  meet  a  certain  death. 

But,  decisive  as  the  victory  in  itself  had  been,  all  was  not  yet 
over.  Abd-el-Eader  was  not  the  man  to  give  up  while  a  pawn  yet 
remained  on  the  board.  Numerous  reinforcements  from  Morocco 
arrived  during  the  night,  and  a  reconnaissance,  sent  out  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  by  the  Marshal,  hastened  back  to  inform  him 
of  the  advance  in  force  of  the  enemy,  who  bad  descended  from  the 
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mountains  and  posted  themselves  between  the  French  camp  and 
Tlemcen.  The  situation  was  critical  in  the  extreme ;  reduced  to 
8,500  men,  the  French  column  was  cut  off  from  its  base  and 
hemmed  in  against  the  mountains  by  a  force  more  than  double  its 
own  strength. 

No  time  was  lost  in  taking  up  a  position  along  a  ridge  running 
perpendicular  to  the  Tlemcen  road,  and  its  occupation  was  hardly 
completed  before  the  enemy  began  their  attack,  advancing  in  good 
order  with  an  advanced  guard  and  a  reserve.  The  attack  com- 
menced with  great  impetuosity,  but  before  it  was  pushed  home  a 
pause  suddenly  occurred,  and  the  enemy  then  rapidly  withdrew,  a 
moyement  quite  inexplicable  at  the  moment,  but  which  proved 
afterwards  to  be  due  to  the  approach  of  Perrigaux's  brigade,  which 
had  been  ordered  up  from  Tlemcen. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Marshal  was  to  push  on  at  all  hazards ; 
but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  recognise  the  insufficiency  of  the 
results  to  be  gained  by  such  a  proceeding,  as  compared  with  the 
risk  to  be  encountered  and  the  serious  consequences  which  must 
follow  the  failure  of  the  attempt.  He  therefore  fell  back  upon 
Tlemcen,  and,  leaving  there  a  small  garrison  with  provisions  for 
twelve  months,  marched  back  to  Oran.  Although  the  only  course 
that  could  be  dictated  by  prudence,  it  had  the  natural  result  of 
raising  again  the  prestige  of  Abd-el-Kader^  as  was  plainly  evi- 
denced by  the  manner  in  which  the  return  march  was  harassed  by 
the  Arabs,  though  its  skilful  conduct  prevented  any  serious  inter- 
ferenoe  with  it. 

The  Marshal  now  returned  to  Algiers,  taking  with  him  the 
Zonaves  and  part  of  the  artillery  and  engineers,  and  left  General 
Perrigaux  to  continue  the  operations  as  best  he  could  with  the 
limited  force  at  his  disposal  in  the  province  of  Oran.  With  these 
insufficient  means  the  General  performed  all,  and  more  than  could 
have  been  expected  of  him ;  and  by  his  perseverance  and  tact  to- 
wards the  neighbouring  tribes,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  them  over 
and  setting  up  a  rival  power  to  that  of  the  Emir. 

In  April  1886  the  Marshal  organised  an  expedition  from  Algiers, 
which  was  crowned  with  the  happiest  results.  He  proved  to  the 
Arabs  that  their  rugged  mountain  passes  offered  no  obstacle  that 
coold  hinder  the  victorious  advance  of  his  soldiers,  and  he  was 
only  prevented  from  gaining  more  valuable  and  permanent  results 
hy  the  definite  orders  received  from  France,  which  forbade  his 
occupying  any  new  positions. 

By  the  winter  campaigns  in  the  two  provinces  the  Emir,  repulsed 
aft  every  point,  had  been  deprived  of  his  resources,  as  well  as  his 
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prestige^  and  redaoed  to  limit  his  operations  to  the  territory  bor- 
dering on  Morocco.  The  spring,  the  most  favourable  period  of 
the  year  for  campaigning,  seemed  now  to  offer  the  opportunity  of 
finally  crushing  his  power.  But  at  this  critical  moment  a  notable 
proportion  of  the  best  troops  were  recalled  to  France,  and  those 
remaining  in  Algeria  were  reduced  by  the  insufficiency  of  their 
numbers  to  a  most  regrettable  inactivity.  " 

There  was  one  exception  to  this^  in  the  Oran  division,  which 
was  forced,  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage,  to  take  the  field  with  a 
view  to  opening  up  from  the  sea  at  Bachgoun  the  route  to  Tlemcen, 
which  the  Marshal  had  failed  to  do  some  months  previously. 
General  d'Arlanges,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
division,  set  out  from  Oran,  on  the  7th  April,  with  about  three 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  16th  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emir  and  a  numerous  force.  He  was  about  to  enter  a  difficult 
and  long  defile,  and  could  only  be  induced  first  to  take  the  offen- 
sive by  being  committed  to  it  by  Mustapha,  who  led  the  native 
auxiliaries,  and  saved  him  from  a  most  dangerous  movement.  A 
hardly-disputed  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  French  were 
successful,  but  the  victory  was  by  no  means  decisive;  but  the 
General  could  not  be  persuaded  to  hold  his  ground  until  he  should 
be  able  again  to  measure  his  strength  with  Abd-el-Eader.  All 
the  remonstrances  of  Mustapha  were  of  no  avail ;  the  march  was 
resumed,  and  the  rugged  defile  was  traversed  which,  while  con- 
ducting the  French  to  the  sandy  shores  which  fringe  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Tafha,  closed  as  a  door  all  power  of  exit  behind  them, 
and  it  was  barred  by  a  force  superior  in  its  fighting  qualities  to 
anv  that  had  hitherto  combated  under  the  Emir's  standard,  com- 
posed  almost  entirely  of  the  warlike  hill-tribes^  or  Kabyles,  descen- 
dants of  the  original  occupants  of  the  country,  and  far  more 
formidable  than  the  Arabs. 

Notwithstanding  the  counsels  of  Mustapha,  whose  keen  native 
instinct  alone  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  danger,  the  General 
had  entered  the  trap  which  had  been  left  open  for  him.  Nor  does 
he  appear,  even  then,  to  have  recognised  the  position  in  which  he 
had  placed  himself,  or  to  have  taken  the  ordinary  precaution  of 
informing  himself  accurately  of  the  dispositions  of  his  opponent. 
The  Emir,  on  the  other  hand,  did  all  in  his  power  to  deceive  him 
regarding  these,  carefully  keeping  back  the  bulk  of  his  force, 
swelled  hourly  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  contingents.  His  outposts 
alone  were  to  be  seen,  and  these  obeyed  loyally  the  instructions 
they  had  received  to  fall  back  before  any  advance  of  the  French. 

The  General,  unable  to  gain  any  information  of  the  enemy  by 
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•ordinary  means,  determined  to  undertake  a  reconnaissance  in  foroOt 
-so  as  to  clear  the  way  for  a  definite  advance.  With  this  purpose 
he  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tafna,  during  the  night  of  the 
:24th  of  April,  with  the  bulk  of  his  division,  1,800  strong,  hoping 
to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise  in  the  morning.  The  infinite  pains 
•exerted  to  effect  this  object  were,  unfortunately,  rendered  useless 
%y  the  advanced  posts  firing  on  an  Arab  patrol.  Advancing  west- 
wards, after  daylight,  an  outpost  was  encountered,  driven  back  and 
followed  up  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery.  This  proved  a  signal  for 
the  rallying  of  all  the  hostile  forces,  which  were  skilfully  concen- 
trated without  showing  themselves  or  interfering  with  the  French 
•advance. 

It  was  only  when  the  column  halted,  after  marching  for  upwards 
•of  two  hours,  that  Abd-el  Eader  gave  the  signal  for  attack.  Hap- 
pily, perhaps,  for  the  French  general,  the  Emir  made  the  mistake 
of  dividing  his  forces.  Two  thousand  of  his  force  were  detached  to 
attack  the  remainder  of  the  French  division,  which  had  been  left 
in  charge  of  the  sick  and  impedimenta  on  the  shore.  This  attack 
failed,  owing  to  the  energenc  defence  made  by  the  small  force  of 
-600  men  under  Colonel  Lemercier. 

Notwithstanding  this  detachment,  the  Emir's   force  still  out- 
numbered the  column  under  General  d'Arlanges  by  four  or  five 
to  one,  and  pressed  furiously  upon  it  directly  it  attempted  to  re- 
tire.    Separated  from  the  camp  by  two  leagues  of  broken  country, 
in  which  the  artillery  could  seldom  come  into  action,  and  had  even 
•Ae  greatest  difficulty  in  moving  at  all,  without  transport  for  the 
wounded,  the  General  found  himself  in  a  most  serious  position, 
irom  which  he  was  alone  enabled  to  extricate  himself  by  the  bril- 
liant behaviour  of  the  troops  under  him.     Retiring  from  knoll  to 
knoll,   covered  by  the  repeated   and  daring  charges  of  the  few 
squadrons  of  cavalry  with  the  column,  the  infantry  were  enabled 
to  keep  a  firm  front  to  the  enemy,  while  the  guns,  coming  into 
action  wherever  it  was  possible,  made  great  havoc  in  their  crowded 
ranks.     Large,  however,  as  were  the  losses  suffered  by  the  Arabs^ 
they  had  little  immediate  effect  upon  the  attack.    Those  who  were 
not  struck  down  by  the  deadly  fire  pressed  on,  jnothing  daunted 
■by  its  effect,  until  the  safety  of  the  guns  depended  upon  a  mortal 
hand-to-hand  conflict  around  them.    At  the  same  time,  the  moun- 
taineers poured  through  the  advanced  line,  carrying  the  skirmishers 
ibaek  with  them,  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  two  small  columns 
^yrming  the  reserve  and  last  resource  of  the  French.  These^  formed 
.each  of  only  four  companies,  stood  firm;  by  a  rapid  bayonet-charge 
xhey  secured  the  safety  of  the  guns,  and  afforded  time  for  the  for- 
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mation  of  the  advanoed  troops.  By  their  gallant  conduct  botb 
space  and  breathing  time  were  secured,  and  fresh  heart  was  given 
to  the  detached  units  which,  surrounded  upon  all  sides,  though 
fighting  with  desperation,  had  previously  had  no  hope  of  saving 
more  than  their  honour.  It  was,  indeed^  the  turning  moment  of 
the  day;  the  Arabs,  exhausted  with  their  long-sustained  and 
desperate  efforts  to  overwhelm  the  little  column,  lost  heart  in  pro- 
portion as  the  French  regained  it,  and  at  mid-day  they  drew  off  and 
allowed  the  latter  to  complete  their  retirement  to  the  camp,  where^ 
ships  awaited  them. 

Had  the  whole  of  the  French  perished,  as  seemed  at  one  phase^ 
of  the  affair  of  Sidi  Yacoub,  as  it  was  called,  the  probable  result 
of  the  combat,  the  consequences  could  hardly  have  been  more 
fatal  to  their  prestige  or  more  favourable  to  that  of  the  Emir. 
From  every  aide  the  tribal  contingents  flocked  to  his  standards^ 
and  at  every  point  still  occupied  by  French  garrisons  the  toils  were 
drawn  closer  around  them,  and  the  investing  forces  became  bolder. 
Already  the  Emir  regarded  Tlemcen  ^nd  its  garrison  of  500' 
as  in  his  power ;  and  closely  shut  in,  insufficiently  supplied  with 
provisions  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  their  fall  could  alone  be  averted 
by  early  relief,  of  which  there  appeared  no  prospect. 

The  French  Government,  by  its  constant  reduction  of  the  army 
in  Algeria,  now  numbering  in  all  only  21,000  men,  scattered  hero^ 
and  there  in  the  numerous  garrisons  and  posts  often  great  distances 
apart,  was  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  responsible  for  the  helpless  con- 
dition to  Mhich  these  were  now  reduced.  But  it  had  been  no  part 
of  their  programme  to  allow  the  conquest  to  slip  altogether  from 
their  grasp.  A  strong  brigade  under  General  Bugeaud  was 
promptly  despatched ;  but  some  weeks  were  lost  by  the  squadron 
proceeding,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Tangier  to  remonstrate  against 
the  co-operation  of  the  Moorish  contingents. 

It  was  not  until  the  1st  of  June,  six  weeks  after  the  combat  of 
Sidi  Yacoub  that  Bugeaud  disembarked  with  his  troops  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tafha,  where,  in   the  meantime,  the  remnants  or 
General  d'Arlanges's  column  had  been  suffering  the  greatest  priva^ 
tions,  their  ships  having  been  driven  off  by  a  storm.     His  first 
measures  were  characteristic  of  the  independent  and  confident  spiiit^ 
of  **  le  pire  Bugeaud,"  as  he  came  to  be  known  by  the  soldier  ia 
Africa.    He  had  no  personal  experience  of  warfare  in  that  country; 
but  he  had  closely  watched  events  there  in  the  preceding  five  years* 
The  result  of  his  judgment  upon  the  military  conduct  of  the  several 
campaigns  was  to  the  effect  that  any  movement  beyond  a  simple  rd^ 
oonnaissanoe  should  have  a  definite  objective,  and  that  the  oolamix 
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undertaking  it  should  be  so  oonstituted,  equipped,  and  provisioned 
as  to  render  the  attainment  of  this  objeotiTe  morally  a  certainty. 

To  such  a  proposition  no  one  could  demur ;  and  the  generals 
who  had  preceded  him  would  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  it  as 
their  own.  But  Bugeaud  interpreted  it  in  a  differeut  way  to  what 
they  did.  Each  and  all  of  them  had  been  hampered  by  the  wheeled 
transport,  which  made  rapid  and  assured  marching  in  the  moun- 
tainous country  impossible,  while  restricting  their  movements  at 
all  times.  Bugeaud  determined  at  once  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things  by  embarking  the  guns  and  artillery  wagons,  and  substituting 
pack  in  place  of  wheeled  transport  for  provisions  and  small-arm 
ammnnition.  In  doing  this  he  violated  all  the  accepted  principles 
of  African  warfare,  and  drew  down  on  himself  the  temporary  dis- 
trust of  those  who  had  already  fought  in  the  country. 

Convinced,  however,  that  to  ensure  success  it  was  an  indispensa- 
ble condition  that  the  mobility  of  his  troops  should  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  enemy  they  were  called  upon  to  cope  with,  he  insisted 
without  wavering  upon  carrying  out  his  idea,  and  counted  upon 
success  in  the  first  engagement  to  restore  to  him  the  confidence  of 
those  under  his  command.  The  means  at  his  disposal  for  the 
formation  and  equipment  of  a  pack-train  were  of  the  smallest,  and 
were  quite  inadequate  to  enable  him  to  undertake  at  once  the  relief 
of  Tlemcen.  But  within  four  days,  by  the  aid  of  some  old  sails  and 
plaited  straw,  packs  for  800  horses  were  improvised,  which  Air- 
nished  carriage  for  six  days'  provisions,  an  amount  sufficient  to 
carry  the  force  to  Oran. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  June  he  set  out,  following  the  coast, 
and  succeeded,  by  a  long  and  rapid  march,  in  gaining  a  sufficient 
start  on  the  Arabs  to  preclude  them  bringing  the  bulk  of  their  force 
to  oppose  him,  and  allowed  him  to  reach  Oran  in  safety,  without 
serious  fighting,  on  the  17th.  Here  the  organisation  of  the  pack 
transport  was  improvised  and  increased  to  500  camels,  800  mules, 
and  several  hundred  donkeys — sufficient  to  carry  a  month's  pro- 
visions both  for  the  column  and  for  the  Tlemcen  garrison.  As 
«oon  as  all  the  arrangements  were  completed  the  march  upon  that 
plaoe  was  commenced,  and  its  relief  successfully  effected  without 
any  serious  engagement.  Without  wasting  time  at  Tlemcen^ 
Sngeaud  then  moved  straight  upon  the  Tafna,  where  he  proposed 
to  obtain  a  further  supply  of  provisions  for  the  garrison.  The 
Smir  was  ready  to  dispute  the  way,  as  he  had  previously  done  with 
'sucoess  against  Marshal  Glauzel ;  but  the  French  column,  led  with 
fpreat  skill,  succeeded  in  giving  him  the  slip  and  reaching  the  Tafha 
anopposed. 
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In  returning  to  Tlemoen,  the  loaded  convoy  restricted  somewhat 
the  general's  movements^  but  again  he  succeeded  by  a  stratagem 
in  misleading  the  Emir  as  to  his  intentions.  By  this  means  he 
avoided  fighting  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  mountain  passes  near  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Isser  and  Tafba,  and  made  it  imperative  upon* 
the  enemy  either  to  allow  him  to  enter  Tlemcen  unmolested  or  to* 
attack  him  in  the  plain,  where  every  advantage  would  be  on  the 
side  of  the  French. 

The  engagement  of  Sikkack,  that  ensued,  commenced  at  day- 
light  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  July,  by  the  furious  charge  of  a 
mass  of  6,000  Arab  horsemen,  which  was  checked  by  the  fire  of 
the  French  square  formed  to  meet  it,  and  was  not  pushed  home. 
The  Emir  himself  led  the  reserve  of  regular  infantry  to  the  sup* 
port  of  his  cavalry,  but  this,  after  being  disorganised  by  the 
French  fire,  was  successfully  charged  by  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique, 
who,  carried  away  by  their  success,  dashed  on  against  the  infantry,, 
and  carried  disorder  and  dismay  into  its  ranks. 

The  victory  was  assured ;  and  the  French  infantry^  closely  fol- 
lowing the  cavalry,  only  served  to  render  it  more  complete  and  the- 
enemy's  losses  greater.  The  results  of  this  brilliant  affair,  in 
which  8,000  French  and  14,000  Arabs  were  engaged,  were  very 
great ;  but  at  this  time  the  insurrectionary  movement  had  gained 
such  force  and  consistency,  and  the  prestige  of  Abd-el-Kader  had 
become  so  great,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  arrest  it  by  a 
single  blow.  For  the  moment  the  enemy's  army  was  crushed  and 
dispersed,  but  only  for  the  moment ;  the  belief  of  the  tribes  in  the 
star  of  their  chosen  leader  could  no  longer  be  shaken  by  a  tempo- 
rary reverse,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  again  flocking  to 
his  standards. 

General  Bugeaud  had  now  acquitted  himself  of  the  task  entrusted 
to  him :  any  further  operations  were  neither  justified  by  his  orders 
nor  desirable  with  the  weak  effective  at  his  disposal;  and  be 
returned  to  France,  leaving  to  Marshal  Glauzel  the  ungrateful 
task  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  very  insufficient  means- 
available. 

On  his  return  to  France,  Bugeaud's  energies  were  devoted  u> 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Oovemment  to  adopt  a  policy  in 
regard  to  Algeria.  He  represented  that,  although  seven  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  French  troops  landed  in  the  country,  they  were 
as  far  off  as  ever,  from  any  settlement.  There  were  but  two  prac- 
tical alternatives  open — to  abandon  the  country  or  to  conquer  it; 
I  but  the  Government  could  not  adopt  the  former  on  account  of  the 

popular  feeling  against  it,  and  they  would  not  make  up  their  mind 
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to  the  latter.  The  middle  course  followed^  of  a  limited  occupation 
by  utterly  inadequate  forces,  was  the  very  worst  that  could  he 
adopted,  and  could  lead  to  no  good  results. 

HiB  counsels  did  not  prevail ;  and  on  his  returning  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  Algeria,  the  active  division  of  which  was 
now  reduced  to  12,000  men,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Emir 
by  which  the  latter  was  granted  independent  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  interior,  without  tribute,  and  given  a  port.  This  arrange- 
ment was,  at  the  best,  an  expedient  which  could  not  be  expected  to 
last  beyond  the  time  required  by  Abd-el-Eader  to  consolidate  his 
power  and  complete  th^  organisation  of  the  tribes.  The  condition 
of  affairs  was  in  a  few  months  as  bad  as  ever  again,  and  the  result 
of  a  campaign  conducted  by  Marshal  YaI6e  in  1840  was  so  un- 
satisfactory that  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  Bugeaud  was  sent  out 
again  to  replace  him  as  Governor- General. 

His  complete  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  tribes,  derived 
from  long  experience,  allowed  him  from  the  moment  of  his  landing 
to  grasp  the  situation  and  to  enter  upon  the  task  before  him 
systematically.  He  fully  understood  it  was  not  a  regular  or 
organised  army  he  would  have  to  contend  with,  but  the  population 
Itself.  And  this  population  did  not  consist  of  nomads,  as  was 
generally  thought,  though  the  inhabitants  were  more  moveable 
than  those  of  Europe.  Each  tribe  had  its  defined  territory,  which 
it  could  only  leave  with  difficulty  when  forced  to  find  pasture  for 
its  flocks^  and  to  which  it  was  always  forced  to  return.  The  occa- 
sion did  not,  as  in  Europe,  demand  the  collection  of  large  armies 
destined  to  encounter  similar  masses.  What  was  required  was  a 
number  of  lighc  columns,  by  which  the  country  could  be  rapidly 
traversed  and  the  tribes  controlled.  Everything  that  could  en- 
cumber the  troops  on  the  march  was  to  be  renounced,  and 
magazines  established  in  various  positions  so  as  to  dispense  with 
the  necessity  for  carrying  much  provisions. 

His  object  was  to  strike  the  enemy  in  his  basis  of  operations 
and  points  of  political  support,  to  reach  the  material  interests  of 
the  hostile  populations,  and  thus  to  demolish  Abd-el-Eader's  power 
bit  by  bit.  The  expeditionary  columns  were  usually  composed  of 
from  three  to  four  battalions,  two  squadrons,  two  mountain  guns, 
and  a  pack  train.  Their  order  of  march  was,  cavalry  in  advance, 
followed  by  the  main  body,  the  guns,  ambulances,  train,  and  cattle, 
the  rear  being  closed  by  a  strong  guard.  The  soldier  carried  only 
his  rations,  ammuniUon,  and  arms. 

In  April  1841,  the  provisioning  of  Med6ah  was  effected,  and  in 
the  following  month  that  of  Milianah,  which  led  to  an  important 
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engagement  on  the  banks  of  the  Gh^lif^  where  the  Emir's  forces 
were  defeated  and  dispersed.  In  the  same  year,  expeditions  were 
made  to  Tackdempt,  Baghar,  Thaza»  Mascara,  and  Saida.  Daring 
these,  the  force  was  chiefly  provisioned  in  grain,  by  means  of 
reaping  and  threshing  out  the  harvest,  or  from  the  silos  in  which 
the  Arab  grain  was  stored*  Lamoricidre's  column  marched  twenty 
days,  carrying  with  it  only  four  days'  grain,  and  the  Arab  hand- 
mills  for  grinding  it.  Apart  from  this  it  was  entirely  supplied 
from  the  silos,  which  were  searched  for  by  an  extended  line  of  men 
two  leagues  in  length. 

The  year  1841  was,  in  effect,  the  real  year  of  the  conquest  of 
Algeria,  the  force  employed  for  the  purpose  being  nearly  seventy 
nine  thousand  men,  including  native  auxiliaries.  But  much  re- 
mained to  be  done.  In  1842,  Tlemcen  and  Sebdou  were  seized, 
and  towards  the  close  of  it  the  apparently  inaccessible  mountain 
ridge,  crowned  by  the  peak  of  Ouarensenis,  was  invaded,  and,  the 
retreat  of  the  tribes  being  blocked,  they  were  forced  to  submit. 
The  following  year  saw  similar  rapid  movements  repeated,  and 
Abd-el-Kader  was  so  hardly  pressed  that  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  by  a 
brilliant  though  rash  advance  with  a  handful  of  men,  succeeded  in 
capturing  his  smalah,  or  head-quarter  camp,  with  its  guard  of  five 
thousand  men,  together  with  the  wives  and  women  of  many  of  the 
Arab  leaders,  and  a  quantity  of  cattle.  The  mother  and  wife  of 
the  Emir  alone  succeeded  in  escaping. 

This  serious  blow  to  the  prestige  and  resources  of  the  Emir  was 
effected  by  a  column  only  500  strong,  which  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely surprising  the  camp  by  means  of  a  rapid  march,  in  which 
it  covered  thirty  leagues  in  thirty-six  hours.  It  was  by  such  bold 
movements  as  this  that  Abd-el-Kader's  power  was  sapped,  and  the 
tribes  were  taught  that  there  was  no  security  for  them  from  the 
conquering  columns.  That  the  movement  was  a  rash  one  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  could  only  be  justiOed  by  success,  for  the 
infantry,  which  formed  the  only  possible  support,  was  left  at  a 
distance  of  nine  leagues  behind.  Bugeaud,  who  was  too  good  a 
soldier  to  leave  success  altogether  to  chance,  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  the  movement  in  an  unknown  country,  and  without  any 
certain  information  of  the  enemy's  strength. 

Driven  now  from  his  chosen  positions,  which  he  had  vainly  re- 
garded as  secure  from  the  inroads  of  the  invader,  Abd-el-Kader, 
though  discouraged  and  cut  off  from  his  resources,  did  not  despair. 
He  moved,  with  such  force  as  he  had  still  remaining  to  him, 
towards  the  Moorish  frontier,  collecting  to  his  standards  the  local 
tribes  as  he  went.    Here,  near  Ouchda,  a  Moorish  force  was  col- 
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leoted  to  assist  his  cause,  composed  of  6,000  Bokhari,  the  Sultanas 
black  mounted  guard,  1,200  picked  Askari,  or  regular  infantry, 
and  about  sixty  thousand  horse,  being  contingents  from  the  tribes 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  Morocco. 

Bugeaud,  who  had  information  of  the  coucentration  of  this 
nnmericaUy  strong  force,  pushed  forward  at  once  with  6,500  in- 
fantry and  1,600  horse,  and  seized  Ouchda.  On  the  15th  July 
1844,  he  determined  to  attack  the  Moorish  camp,  which  was  ap- 
proached by  a  night  march,  unperceived ;  but  the  Moors,  when  day 
broke,  had  time  to  mount,  and  completely  surrounded  the  French. 
Bngeand  compared  his  formation — which  was  in  three  columns  in 
echelon  with  both  flanks  retired — to  a  boar*s  head,  the  centre 
colomn  being  the  snout  and  the  flank  ones  the  tusks.  There  were 
in  all  twelve  battalions,  of  which  two  were  in  reserve,  in  close 
order,  and  the  rest  were  ready  to  assume  the  defensive  by  forming 
battalion  squares  on  a  lozenge-shaped  outline,  inside  which  were 
the  guns  ready  to  fire  through  the  intervals,  the  cavalry  prepared  to 
move  out  when  required,  and  the  impedimenta. 

The  Moorish  horsemen  charged  the  small  battalions  with  great 
impetuosity  and  bravery,  in  masses  of  four  to  five  thousand ;  but 
in  every  case  the  French  infantry,  reserving  their  fire  till  the 
enemy  were  within  short  range^  and  then  pouring  in  well-sustained 
volleys,  succeeded  in  holding  their  ground  unshaken  and  repelling 
the  charge.  The  steady  advance  was  hardly  checked,  and  when, 
shortly,  the  enemy's  confusion  became  evident,  the  cavalry  was 
launched  against  them  and  completed  their  defeat. 

This  victory  of  July,  achieved  by  the  careful  preparations  and 
excellent  arrangements  of  Bugeaud,  was  justly  regarded  as  the 
crowning  act  of  his  military  career,  and  he  was  rewarded  for  it  by 
the  title  of  Duke  d'Isly.  The  result  of  it  was  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  prestige  of  the  French  arms,  which  was  unhappily 
neutralised  in  part  later  in  the  year  by  the  destruction  of  a  French 
eolnmn  by  Abd-el-Eader  at  Sidi  Brahim.  The  force,  consisting  of 
60  cavalry  and  850  infantry,  had  advanced  unsupported,  was 
surrounded,  and,  after  the  ammunition  had  been  exhausted,  they 
were  killed  to  a  man.  It  was  a  striking  justification  of  the  orders 
so  frequently  reiterated  by  Bugeaud,  that  such  isolated  movements 
were  not  to  be  made,  as  little  could  be  gained  by  them  while  much 
was  lisked. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1845-6,  the  conquest  of  the 
eoontry  was  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountains  occu« 
pied  by  the  Kabyles,  the  original  and  hardy  stock  of  the  country. 

Daring  the   campaign,  as  many  as  eighteen  columns  were  in 
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motion,  and,  though  it  was  not  firaitfdl  in  combats,  it  was  the  most 
extended  and  effectnal  of  any.  The  rapid  and  sustained  marches 
and  coontermarchesy  without  pause  or  rest,  were  only  rendered 
possible  by  the  fact  that  the  army  was  composed  of  men  inured  to 
exertion  and  acclimatised  to  the  country.  As  an  example,  on  one 
occasion,  in  March  1846,  Gamou's  column  covered  eleven  leagues 
in  pursuit  of  the  Emir,  without  water.  Abd»el-Eader  succeeded, 
however,  in  evading  this,  as  well  as  all  other  efforts  to  reach  him, 
and  even  made  an  incursion  into  the  plains  close  to  Algiers.  Bui 
here  his  fortune  forsook  him ;  his  followers,  surprised  by  a  night 
attack^  deserted  him,  and  he  never  recovered  from  the  check. 
The  campaign  lasted  five  months  and  was  one  of  continuous 
effort ;  but  it  was  well  repaid  by  the  final  conquest  of  the  plains. 
In  the  following  year  the  work  was  completed  by  the  invasion 
and  seizure  of  Kabylia,  the  difficulties  of  which  lay  in  the  broken 
nature  of  the  territory  and  the  excessive  heat.  A  column  of 
8,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Bugeaud,  forced  its  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  rooky  fastnesses,  and  completed  its  task  by  the 
successful  assault  of  the  fortress  of  Azrou,  situated  in  an  almost 
inaccessible  position,  which  had  for  its  result  the  submission  of 
the  Eabyles. 

It  was  Bugeaud's  last  fight,  and  he  returned  to  France,  after 
having  succeeded,  by  his  ability,  activity,  and  determination,  in 
securing  for  his  country  the  fair  provinces  which  had  been  so 
criminally  allowed  to  slip  almost  from  her  possession  during  the 
years  succeeding  the  first  occupation  of  Algiers.  There  are  many 
lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  successive  expeditions,  marches,  and 
combats  of  which  a  brief  record  has  been  given.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  is  undoubtedly  to  be  learnt  from  the  example  of  the 
useless  expenditure  of  blood  and  money  which  was  entailed  by  the 
vacillating  policy,  or,  more  rightly,  the  want  of  policy  of  the  French 
Oovemment.  In  1881  the  force  in  Algeria  was  reduced,  firom 
motives  of  economy,  to  little  more  than  seventeen  thousand  men» 
when  thirty  thousand,  properly  found  and  equipped^  could  have 
occupied  the  country.  Five  years  later,  in  1836,  that  force  was 
actually  in  Algeria ;  but  it  was  then  too  late,  and  again  the  Go* 
vemment  could  not  make  up  their  mind  to  act  decisively.  And  so 
things  went  on,  the  force  having  to  be  steadily  increased  as  the 
power  of  Abd-el-Eader  became  more  and  more  consolidated,  until, 
in  1846,  after  sixteen  years  spent  in  an  almost  constant  state  of 
war,  it  required  the  presence  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  eight  thoa- 
sand  men  to  effect  the  final  conquest  and  settlement  of  the 
country. 
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Bat^  if  the  Oovernment  were  long  in  arriving  at  a  policy,  they 
were,  at  least,  favoured,  when  this  moment  at  last  came,  by  having 
at  their  disposal  snoh  a  commander  as  Bngeaud  to  carry  it  out. 
Those  who  had  preceded  him,  acting,  it  mast  be  admitted,  under 
manifold  disadvantages,  failed  either  to  appreciate  properly  the 
necessary  conditions  of  warfare  to  ensure  any  permanent  success^ 
against  the  enemy  to  whom  they  were  opposed,  or  to  organise  the 
troops  under  their  command  in  a  manner  to  allow  of  their  operating 
with  effect  in  a  country  the  nature  and  climate  of  which  necessi* 
tated  special  arrangements.  The  small  garrisons  were  further 
weakened  by  permanent  posts  being  pushed  forward  into  the  enemy's 
country,  which  served  only  to  court  attack,  and  could  *not  be  pro- 
visioned or  withdrawn  without  relief  expeditions  being  sent  to 
them.  The  expeditionary  columns  themselves  were  constituted 
without  regard  to  the  country  in  which  they  were  to  operate,  and 
in  place  of  gaining  an  advantage  by  means  of  rapid  and  unexpected 
movements,  were  reduced,  by  the  unwieldiness  of  their  transport,  to 
leave  the  initiative  to  their  opponents.  Incomplete  success  was 
ordinarily  the  best  result  of  hard-fought  actions,  during  which  the 
sitaation  was  often  critical,  and  this  was  gained  rather  by  the  in- 
dividual courage  of  the  soldier  and  the  superiority  of  his  arms 
than  by  the  conditions  under  which  he  fought. 

Bngeaud*s  clear  perception  and  military  instincts  enabled  him, 
from  the  first,  to  grasp  the  situation  in  its  entirety  ;  his  firmness 
and  energy  allowed  him  to  carry  out  his  views  with  success.  While 
waiting,  with  what  patience  he  could  muster,  until  the  Govern- 
ment should  recognise  the  necessity  of  giving  him  the  force  re- 
quired to  effect  the  complete  conquest  of  the  country,  he  directed 
his  attention  to  perfecting  the  organisation  of  the  troops  already 
under  his  command.  He  forbade  absolutely  the  multiplication  of 
the  fortified  posts  with  isolated  garrisons,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  opposition  from  the  officers  with  the  army,  insisted  upon- 
the  marching  columns  being  placed  on  a  footing  which  would 
enable  them  to  vie  with  the  Arabs  in  mobility.  He  showed,  in 
short,  that  he  possessed  the  highest  qualifications  of  a  commander 
entmsted  with  the  conduct  of  a  European  force,  in  an  unknown 
oonntry  and  against  an  uncivilised  foe,  by  adapting  his  arrange-^- 
nienta  in  every  way  to  the  special  conditions  which  existed. 
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AN   EPISODE   OF   THE   LAST   CABUST   WAR. 

t 

By  John  AuousTas  O'Shea.. 


AZAMAT  Batuk  gave  him  to  me.  The  gentleman  with  the  quewr 
name  once  created  a  sensation  by  writing  letters  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Oazette^  which  ostensibly  crystallised  the  opinions  of  a  Turk  on 
the  eccentricities  of  English  society.  He  was  forestalled  in  the 
idea  by  one  Oliver  Goldsmith.  I  do  not  think  he  was  a  Tork ; 
I  fancy  he  might  have  been  a  Bussian^  who  had  served  in  the 
Siege  of  Sebastopol ;  still,  when  his  letters  were  published  in  form 
-of  volume,  the  portrait  of  the  author  on  the  frontispiece  was  a 
playftd  representation  of  the  back  of  a  skull,  surmounted  with  a 
fez.    Azamat  Batuk  had  his  secret.     I  shall  respect  it. 

Cipriano  was  a  sturdy  urchin  of  some  fifteen  years,  a  native 
of  a  village  not  far  from  Estella,  the  chief  town  of  Navarre.  He 
was  too  young  to  join  the  forces  of  Don  Oarlos,  and  regretted  it 
much ;  for  at  that  time  (and  now,  I  incline  to  think)  all  the  dwel- 
lers in  the  rural  districts  of  the  province  were  enthusiastic  adhe- 
rents of  the  cause  of  him  they  styled  His  Majesty  King  Charles  the 
Seventh.  But  if  the  boy  could  not  carry  a  rifle  he  could  follow  the 
fortunes  of  his  friends  somehow,  and  he  attached  himself  to  the  service 
of  Azamat  Batuk,  who  was  then  acting  as  Special  Oorrespondent 
for  the  New  York  Herald.  When  the  pseudo-Turk  had  to  quit 
the  field  of  action,  and  was  replaced  by  the  late  dear  and  able 
Januarius  Aloysius  MacGahan,  I  bought  a  horse  from  him,  and 
he  made  me  a  present  of  a  mule  on  condition  that  I  would  take 
•charge  of  Cipriano.  The  boy  was  one  of  his  servants,  and  Batuk 
had  promised  his  mother  that  if  ever  he  had  to  dispense  with  him 
he  would  put  him  in  safe  hands.  Partly  induced  by  the  gift  of 
the  mule,  and  partly  by  the  recommendation  that  he  was  faithful^ 
•a  good  plain  cook,  and  a  serviceable  groom,  I  assumed  the  responsi* 
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bility.  Frankly,  I  did  not  like  his  cooking ;  be  was  too  fond  of 
seasoning  bnllock-beef  (the  only  beef  to  be  had  in  Spain)  with 
garlioy  and  I  did  not  like  some  of  his  ways  about  horses.  He 
had  his  opinions,  and,  when  my  favourite  three-quarter  bred  Irish 
mare  was  laid  up  with  a  sore  back,  he  would  carefully  remove  the 
dressing  of  aguardiente  and  manteca  (brandy  and  butter)  which  I 
had  applied,  the  instant  I  left  the  stable.  This  he  did  through 
ignorance ;  but  I  forgave  him  as  his  ignorance  was  based  on  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  tenderness.  He  was  faithful,  faithful  as  a  bull-^ 
dog ;  and  willing,  very  willing.  Stay,  I  have  not  told  what  manner 
of  lad  he  was  yet.  He  was  neither  handsome  nor  ugly ;  he  had 
a  big,  round,  climate-worn  face,  which  was  deeply  pock-pitted  and 
liberally  fireckled,  but  true  eyes,  which  could  sparkle  with  fun  or 
blaze  with  fierceness.  He  was  undersized  for  his  age,  but  strong 
and  squarely-built;  he  had  a  rough  voice,  like  most  Spaniards  of 
the  North,  was  honest  as  a  sun-dial,  active,  bold,  and  free  from 
vice.  Of  course  he  cursed — they  all  curse — but  these  curses 
were  merely  a  bad  habit,  and  meant  no  more  than  an  Irishman's. 
**  bedad  "  or  **  by  the  tare  o*  war." 

At  Estella  he  became  my  squire,  and  very  proud  he  was  as  he 
clattered  behind  me  on  a  spare  horse,  leading  the  sumpter-mule» 
He  was  as  fond  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of  his  master  as 
a  Hindoo  servant,  and  secured  me  much  unmerited  and  indeed 
nndesired,  although  not  undesirable,  attention  by  asserting  first 
that  I  was  one  of  the  royal  bodyguard,  next  a  captain  in  the 
squadron  of  Legitimacy— -the  corps  (fSHte^^eLudf  lastly,  a  foreign 
ambassador.  Had  the  campaign  continued  I  doubt  not  I  wonld 
have  ultimately  become  first-cousin  to  the  King,  if  not  a  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  myself.  I  took  him  to  Tolosa  at  the  tail 
of  a  oolumn  of  the  royal  army,  and  we  got  on  very  well.  We 
had  to  return  rather  precipitately  to  avoid  being  caught  by  General 
Moriones  of  the  Madrid  Bepnblican  army,  at  the  head  of  a  much 
larger  force;  and  on  reaching  Estella  I  was  asked  by  Gipriano 
for  leave  to  visit  his  mother. 

**  Certainly,  if  he  felt  sure  it  was  safe  to  venture  in  the  locality 
in  which  she  lived,  and  if  he  would  return  as  soon  as  possible.'' 

He  was  back  the  next  day,  and  with  him  his  mother,  a  comely, 
ocMofortably-dressed  peasant  matron,  who  brought  me,  as  a  present, 
an  overladen  basket  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  from  her  own 
▼ineyard  and  garden^  such  huge  bunches  of  luscious  grapes,  such 
splendid,  smooth,  bright  red,  giant  tomatoes,  and — ah  !  she  might 
have  spared  the  garlic,  but  her  intentions  were  honourable. 

The  first  duty  of  a  battle-chronicler,  as  of  a  general,  is  to  keep 
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K>pen  his  communications  with  his  base,  and  mine  were  gettiag 
wofuUy  tangled.  There  was  no  regular  postal  service  from  the 
insargent  country;  letters  or  telegrams  had  to  be  conveyed  to 
France;  and  to  be  certain  that  they  were  safely  committed  to 
the  offices,  I  had  often  to  perform  the  arduous  journey  myself, 
riding  over  the  hill-paths  all  night  long,  until  I  passed  the  hostile 
postSj  crossed  the  frontier  as  an  ingenuous  English  tourist,  and 
caught  the  mail  at  Hendaya  or  St.  Jean  de  Luz  to  proceed  to 
Bayoune,  the  head-quarters  of  my  telegraphic  and  banking  arrange- 
ments. 

Most  of  my  recent  letters  had  gone  wrong,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind,  as  there  was  no  imminent  prospect  of  fighting,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  to  travel  into  France  by  the  unfrequented  pass  of 
Vera,  with  which  I  was  as  familiar  as  with  the  gorges  between 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Temple.  I  had  to  take  horses  with  me,  at 
least,  my  own — the  second  and  the  mule,  if  possible ;  but  would 
Gipriano  come  ?  I  put  it  to  him  plumply.  He  was  nervous ;  he 
had  never  been  to  France ;  he  had  been  told  the  French  did  not  let 
Spanish  boys  back — they  killed  them  or  made  them  captives.  I 
tried  to  allay  his  apprehensions,  assured  him  the  French  were 
Christians,  and  engaged,  by  my  own  word  and  life,  to  bring  him 
safe  and  sound  over  the  borders,  and  to  show  him  the  sea  into  the 
bargain. 

*^  Go  with  the  caballero"  said  his  mother ;  "  go  in  God's  name, 
«id  all  will  be  well." 

He  consented,  but  I  now  think  the  promise  that  I  would  show 
him  the  sea,  and  a  half-hint  that  I  might  explain  to  him  the  me- 
<}hanism  of  my  revolver,  and  let  him  fire  a  few  shots  from  it^  had 
as  much  to  do  with  prevailing  on  him  as  his  mother's  advice* 

The  young  Navarrese  had  heard  of  the  sea  from  some  rustic 
poet  who  had  travelled,  and  was  most  anxious  to  gaze  upon  it. 
He  knew  it  was  water,  a  mass  of  water,  of  living  moving  water, 
larger  than  he  had  ever  seen  in  stream  or  pool,  or  even  in  the 
river  Aragon — so  large  that,  he  was  told,  he  could  not  rise  to  the 
-conception  of  it  in  his  dreams.  We  moved  along  by  the  plains ; 
thence  to  the  hills,  past  the  glistening  salt-stretches  of  Salinas,  up 
the  quarry-like  paths,  and  on,  over  the  wooded  ridges  to  St.  Este- 
Ian  and  Elizondo,  and  the  valley  of  the  Baztan.  As  we  rode  into 
Yera,  where  the  Bidassoa,  which  waters  it,  broadens  a  little, 
Gipriano  asked  '*  was  that  the  sea  ?  " 

*'  No ;  when  we  come  in  sight  of  it  you  will  not  need  to  be  told* 
It  will  make  its  voice  heard." 

"  Louder  than  the  river  rolling  over  the  rocks  ?  " 
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''  Mach  louder  and  maoh  grander ;  but  wait." 

As  we  topped  the  orest  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  bare,  furzy,  and 
heathery  back  of  exposed  land,  there  was  a  water  strip  visible  on 
the  horizon. 

"  Behold  ! "  I  said ;  "  that  is  the  sea !  " 

Cipriano  looked,  and  was  disappointed. 

The  sun  was  going  down,  and  the  edge  of  ocean  was  silvered  in 
the  light. 

It  shines  like  a  knife-blade,"  he  said. 

Aye,  and  cuts,  too,  sometimes,'^  I  added ;  "  it  is  treacherous." 

As  we  descended  the  mountain  and  got  into  the  road  leading  to 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  the  trees  kept  the  sea  from  our  view ;  but  the 
murmurous  moan  of  the  strenuous  Biscay  waters,  and  their  swish 
against  clifis  and  lullaby  on  the  sands,  could  be  heard. 

''  Hark !  what  is  that  ?  "  asked  Cipriano. 

"  That  is  the  voice  of  the  sea." 

Cipriano  began  to  look  interested.  When  we  crossed  the  bridge 
by  the  lighthouse  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  which  the  Empress 
Eugenie  caused  to  be  erected,  and  drew  up  at  the  Fonda  de  la 
Playa,  the  full  view  came  upon  him,  and  he  paused  as  if  trans- 
fix^. His  eyes  dilated,  his  face  was  one  expression  of  amaze- 
ment. And  yet  the  sea  was  calm.  The  waves  came  in  with 
rounded  regularity,  dissolving  with  quietness  on  the  beach  and 
spreading  their  fan-like  wash  of  yeasty  froth  and  bubbles  in  gradually 
widening  and  gradually  weakening  circles.  What  if  the  boy  had 
seen  ocean  at  its  maddest — ocean  in  its  wrath — ocean  sullen,  thun- 
dering, tempestuous,  with  its  awful  noises,  made  up  of  boom  of 
wind  and  shriek  of  wild  bird ;  its  great  white-capped  battalions 
of  breakers  rushing  headlong  upon  the  shore,  as  upon  an  enemy, 
with  the  weight  and  strength  of  threatening  majesty,  and  a  hoarse 
-charging  music,  as  of  ten  thousand  deep  fog-horns  cut  with  the 
piercing  energy  of  screaming  steam-whistles ! 

He  had  seen  the  wished-for  sea  at  last ;  and  though  he  might  not 
have  welcomed  it  as  those  in  classic  story,  who  raised  the  joyous 
AiAarra,  or  as  those  others  who  stood  upon  the  peak  in  Darien, 
in  .his  own  way  the  effect  was  equal.  He  was  overcome.  He 
took  one  long  look  at  it,  and  after  we  had  unpacked  the  mule 
and  seen  to  the  provender  and  grooming  of  the  horses,  at  a 
stable  some  distance  from  the  hotel,  I  made  my  way  back  to  enjoy 
a  meal.  The  sea,  from  the  monument  to  a  British  general  killed 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  on  a  sand-hill  on  the  right,  to  the  rugged 
wall  of  cliff  at  Socoa  on  the  left,  was  commanded  from  the  windows 
of  the  salle  a  manger. 
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There  were  no  sails  to  be  seen,  for  this  inlet  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  is  lonely :  a  bathing-plaoe,  not  a  haven,  and  boasts  of  but 
few  fishing  craft. 

I  begged  the  landlady,  who  was  a  Spaniardy  to  see  that  her  young 
countryman  got  such  food  as  would  salt  his  palate,  food  with 
plenty  of  garlic  in  it.  But  he  was  not  to  be  found.  After  search- 
ing in  the  house  and  in  the  stable,  and  sending  messengers  to  and 
fro  about  the  small  town,  Gipriano  was  discovered  placidly  seated 
in  a  recess,  between  a  cottage  and  a  disused  bam  on  the  shore* 
He  was  contemplating  the  sea.  Such  a  fascination  had  the  novel 
sight  of  this  boundless  liquid  spread,  in  perpetual  throb  and  stir^ 
wrought  upon  him,  that  he  forgot  that  he  had  an  appetite.  I  had 
been  alarmed  at  his  non-appearance,  for  I  had  as  much  difficulty 
in  persuading  him,  at  first,  that  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  always  be  at  my  heels,  as  if  he  were  the  bull-dog  ta 
which  I  compared  him.  But  ocean  had  thrown  him  off  his 
balance.  Hardly  had  he  snatched  a  few  morsels  in  the  kitchen^ 
when  he  sallied  out  and  began  pacing  the  beach,  apparently  lost 
in  perplexed  thought,  now  and  again  casting  a  wistful  awed  look 
towards  the  far  faint  sky-line.  An  unsuspected  mine  had  been 
sprung  upon  his  soul :  he  was  as  one  who  tries  to  penetrate  a 
mystery.  As  I  drew  away  from  the  window,  I  noticed  that  he 
took  up  a  handful  of  pebbles,  and  laid  them  in  a  heap  at  the  point 
where  the  foam  fringe  began  to  recede. 

We  dined  merrily  that  evening,  some  friends  I  had  parted  with 
a  few  weeks  previously,  and  I,  and  were  about  to  discuss  th» 
dessert,  when  the  landlord  in  his  chefs  cap  and  apron  slipped  into 
the  room,  and  made  a  sign  to  me. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  Joseph  ?  The  langotutes  are  superb,, 
worthy  of  the  ancient  cordon  of  the  Duke  d'Ossuna.'' 

''  Thanks,  Monsieur,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  cook  for  one  who  knows 
how  to  appreciate  the  art.    A  moment's  chat  with  you,  pray." 

Heaven  forgive  me  for  the  pious  firaud,  but  Joseph  took  a  pride 
in  his  calling,  and  a  little  praise  gave  him  such  pleasure  that  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  pretending  to  be  a  connoisseur 
in  cookery.  But  if  I  prefer  a  plain  chop  to  roast  pheasant  a  la 
Sainie  Alliance ;  still  I  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed  at  my  meals, 
and  expressed  myself  rather  vehemently  to  that  effect,  in  the 
Iberian  way,  when  Joseph  said  my  servant  wanted  to  see  me* 

'^  He  almost  pushed  in,"  continued  Joseph,  **  when  he  came- 
first,  as  Monsieur  was  at  the  soup,  and  I  told  him  Monsieur  could 
not  be  disturbed." 

''  Say  I  shall  see  him  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour*    Let  him  wait." 
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The  ooffee  was  brought^  and  we  tipped  oar  oigars  with  fire.  I 
had  forgotten  all  about  GiprianOy  when  a  8(m£Be  oatside  the  door 
drew  my  attention. 

Joseph  entered,  looking  flashed : 

**  1  wish  yoa  would  oome  out.  Monsieur ;  that  boy  again,  said 
he  wanted  to  see  you*  I  asked  him  to  give  me  his  message,  he 
refused ;  said  he  wanted  to  see  you  privately,  it  was  on  a  matter 
of  life  and  death ;  and  when  I  shook  my  head  at  him  he  drew 
his  navaja^  and  it  gave  me  as  much  as  I  ooald  do  to  disarm 
him." 

I  ran  out,  wrathful  with  my  domestic*  He  was  at  the  door  faming 
with  rage;  but  the  moment  he  saw  me  he  grew  tranquil  and 
beamed  into  a  smile. 

"  Come,  Seilor,  oome  with  me,''  he  cried. 

"  What  is  it  ?  ''  I  exclaimed  ;  **  why  so  unruly  ?  Have  your 
senses  left  you  ?  '* 

"  There  is  not  a  minute  to  be  lost.  I  will  tell  you  when  we  are 
oatside." 

Joseph  and  a  few  idlers  at  the  hotel  door  were  about  to  follow 
when  I  told  them  it  was  all  right,  and  requested  one  of  them  to 
bring  me  my  hat. 

As  soon  as  I  was  covered,  Cipriano  caught  me  by  the  hand  and 
hurried  me  in  the  dusk  down  to  the  stable.  I  began  thinking  some 
misfortane  had  occurred  to  my  stud.  No«  there  were  the  two 
horses  ready  saddled  and  bridled,  and  the  mule  with  his  pack- 
panniers  strapped  on  I 

I  turned  a  gaze  of  angry  inquiry  upon  the  boy. 

**  Mount,  Se&or,"  he  cried  excitedly  ;  **  we  shall  be  away  in  the 
hills   in   half-an-hour,   and   leave   those  French  devils   and  that 
accarsed  inn-keeper  who  took  my  navaja  to  drown  like  rats. " 
How  ?     What  is  wrong  ?  " 

The  sea,  the  sea!  "  he  said;  '^  'tis  coming  in. upon  the  land. 
I  swear  it  is  so.  It  has  been  so  for  hours.  I  did  not  credit  my 
eyes  at  first,  but  I  set  stones  upon  the  beach  and  watched  them, 
and  in  it  came,  ever  on,  little  by  little '' 

*^  Nonsense,  Cipriano ;  you  speak  the  words  of  a  loco.  You  are 
mad." 

**  Selior  mto^  amo,  Don  Juan,**  cried  the  boy,  clasping  his 
hands  in  pleading  attitude ;  "  by  the  body  of  the  Virgin,  I  am  not 
mad ;  I  speak  truth/' 

••  Bat  hearken " 

**  There  is  no  time,  if  we  'd  save  ourselves.    I  saw  the  sea — 
ah !  it  is  treacherous — sweeping  over  the  stones,  and  coming  past 
VOL  XU.  11 
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them  to  that  big  post,  and  now  it  is  np  to  the  high  pathway,  and 
soon  it  will  be  bursting  over  the  house-tops." 

"  Unsaddle/'  I  said,  quietly. 

Gipriano  shrugged  his  shoulders,  muttered  something  about  those 
who  aoted  like  madmen  while  they  thought  others  spoke  like  mad- 
men, lit  a  cigarette,  and  squatted  upon  a  balk  of  timber  by  the 
stable-door. 

**  Unsaddle,"  I  requested. 

He  shook  his  head  in  emphatic  negative.  **  No,  you  may  alter 
your  mind.  If  not,  I  stop  to  die  with  you ;"  and  he  puffed  away 
like  the  precious  rustic  stoic  that  he  was  while  he  awaited  the 
engulfing  waters. 

My  faithful  Gipriano  was  unacquainted  with  the  vulgar  pheno- 
menon of  the  rise  of  the  tide;  still  he  felt  that  his  duty  to  his 
master  was  to  perish  by  his  side.  Spain  may  not  be  scientific,  but 
it  is  chivalric. 


^m 
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FBOM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  H.M.  THE   QUEEN. 
By  BoBBBT  O'Btrnb,  Barrister-at-Law,  F.B.G.S. 


Pbrhaps  no  Department  of  the  public  servioe  has  gone  througli  a 
more  complete  metamorphosis  during  the  eventftil  reign  of  our 
Oracious  Sovereign  than  the  Boyal  Navy.  Whether  we  examine 
the  changes  introduced  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty  itself;  the  pro- 
fessional position  and  prospects  of  officers  and  men ;  the  thorough 
remodelling  of  ships  and  guns;  and,  though  last  not  leasts  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Boyal  Navy  to  the  nation  and  to  the  cause 
of  soienoe — we  can  arrive  but  at  one  conclusion,  that  it  will  be  at 
least  interesting  if  a  panoramic  view  be  taken  of  these  important 
changes. 

To  properly  organise  this  review,  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the 
subject  into  four  chapters :  1st,  The  Board  of  Admiralty ;  2ndly, 
The  officers  and  men;  Srdly,  The  ships  and  guns;  4thlyy  The 
achievements  of  the  navy. 

Chapter  I. — ^The  Board  of  Admiralty. 

The  system  which  existed  from  the  year  1887  until  the  year 
1869,  in  the  organisation  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  may  be  shortly 
deaciibed  as  follows : — 
There  was  a  Board  consisting  of  six  Lords — 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Four  Naval  Lords. 
A  Civil  Lord. 
There  were  also  two  Secretaries — 

The  first  a  Parliamentary  Secretary. 
The  second  a  Permanent  Secretary. 
The  authority  of  the  First  Lord  was,  according  to  long-esta- 
bHshed  usage,  paramount  and  supreme.  He  had  the  general 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  departments,  with  the  responsibility 
inseparable  from  such  a  position.  The  other  five  Lords  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  several  branches  of  business  into  which  the 
d^artmentd  of  the  Admiralty  were  divided.  The  duties  of  each 
Lcnrd  vrere  assigned  to  him  by  the  First  Lord,  after  consultation 
with  bis  colleagues,  and  filled  by  a  Minute  of  the  Board. 
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The  First  Naval  Lord  oooapied  a  positioii  of  more  importance 
than  the  other  foar  Lords.  He  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  all  matters  requiring  professional 
advice. 

The  Board  met  sometimes  daily,  and  at  all  times  frequently,  in 
every  week,  when  all  important  business  was  brought  before  it  for 
discussion  and  consideration  by  the  several  Lords,  amongst  whom 
the  whole  business  of  the  Admiralty  was  distributed. 

The  First  or  Parliamentary  Secretary  attended  the  meetiugs  of 
the  Board,  and  noted  on  every  paper  read  at  the  Board  the  decision 
arrived  at.  He  was  therefore  necessarily  conversant  with  the  daily 
business  of  the  Admiralty,  and,  having  heard  every  measure  of 
importance  discussed,  was  enabled  afterwards  to  state  the  reasons 
for  its  adoption. 

The  Permanent  Secretary  had  a  general  superintendence  over 
the  office :  he  attended  early  in  the  morning  to  open  the  letters 
addressed  to  the  Admiralty ;  these  he  distributed  to  the  proper 
branches ;  and,  having  worked  the  whole  day,  he  was  detained  until 
all  the  letters  were  despatched  in  the  evening.  His  services  under 
difierent  Administrations,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  details  of 
official  transactions,  rendered  him  most  useful  to  each  successive 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  Civil  Departments  of  the  Naval  Service  were  also  placed 
under  five  permanent  officers,  who  were  called  principal  officers  in 
the  patents  constituting  the  Board  of  Admiralty : — 
The  Controller  or  Surveyor  of  the  Navy. 
The  Accountant-Oeneral  of  the  Navy. 
The  Storekeeper-General. 
The  Controller  of  Victualling. 
The  Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department. 
These  departments  were  placed  under  a  superintending  Lord,  who 
was  the  channel  of  communication  between  them  and  the  Board  of 
Admiralty. 

The  above  sketch  of  the  former  system  will  suffice  to  explain 
the  modes  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  Admiralty  previous  to 
1869.  By  an  Order  in  Council  of  14th  January  1869,  the  then 
system  was  altered  with  the  view  of  simplifying  and  facilitating  the 
transaction  of  business. 

The  position  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  remained  as  before. 

The  First  Naval  Lord  was  declared  to  be  responsible  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  administration  of  so  much  of  the 
business  as  relates  to  the  personnel  of  the  navy,  and  for  the  move* 
ment  and  condition  of  the  fleet. 
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The  Junior  Naval  Lord  was  to  assist  the  First  Naval  Lord  in 
this  division  of  the  business. 

The  Controller  of  the  Navy,  instead  of  being  a  principal  officer, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Board  as  Third  Lord.  He  was  to  be 
responsible  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  administra- 
tion of  so  much  of  the  business  as  relates  to  the  maUriel  of  the 
navy,  to  the  building  and  repairing  of  ships,  to  guns,  and  to  naval 
stores. 

The  Fourth  Naval  Lord  was  to  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  no  longer  performed  the  duties 
formerly  assigned  to  this  office,  but  was  to  be  responsible  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  finance  of  the  Department. 

The  Civil  Lord  was  to  act  as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Permanent  Secretary  was  charged  with  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  the  Secretariat,  under  the  directions  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  His  position  was  necessarily  modified  by  the  new 
system  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  Department.  He  was  no 
longer  acquainted  with  the  daily  current  of  affairs,  and,  conse- 
quently, whenever  a  First  Lord  was  newly  appointed,  there  was 
no  officer  of  the  Department  conversant  with  the  whole  course 
of  official  business  to  whom  the  First  Lord  could  apply  for  infor- 
mation. 

This  alteration  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty  was  followed  by  a 
remodelling  of  the  Civil  Departments : — 

Three  out  of  the  five  principal  officers  were  dispensed  with. 

The  Controller  of  the  Navy  ceased  to  be  a  principal  officer. 

The  Storekeeper-General  and  the  Controller  of  Victualling  were 
abolished. 

The  duties  of  the  Accountant-Oeneral  and  of  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Medical  Department  were  also  modified. 

With  these  facts  before  them,  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire,  in  1871,  into  the  then  state  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty met  with  a  serious  difficulty  in  their  endeavours  to  form 
an  impartial  opinion  of  the  practical  effect  resulting  from  these 
extensive  changes.  Mr.  Childers,  who,  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty^  organised  the  new  system,  was  prevented  by  serious 
illness  from  appearing  before  the  Committee.  His  knowledge  of 
details,  and  especially  of  the  work  of  the  Civil  Departments  of  the 
Admiralty,  both  before  and  after  the  change,  would  have  assisted 
the  Committee  in  their  inquiries,  and  enabled  them  to  cite  his  own 
reasons  in  justification  of  his  measures. 

Under  the  new  system  of  Admiralty  Administration,  this  ab- 
aence  of  the  First  Lord  was  more  than  usually  inconvenient; 
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becauBo  he  had  beoome  the  centre  round  which  the  whole  system 
revolved.  He  alone  heard  from  his  sabordinates  the  corrent 
business  in  which  they  were  employed ;  and  although  the  other 
Lords  were  severally  acquainted  with  their  own  special  duties,  they 
had  no  longer  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  progress  of  matters 
in  other  branches  of  the  Admiralty,  a  consequence  which  will  be 
explained  more  clearly  hereafter. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  practical  working  of  the  new 
system,  the  Committee  examined  Admiral  Sir  Sydney  Dacres  in 
reference  to  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  personnel  of  the  navy, 
and  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  in  regard  to  the  materiel  of  the  navy. 

Sir  Sydney  Dacres  having  been  a  member  of  former  Boards  of 
Admiralty,  and  holding  in  1871,  the  date  of  the  inquiry  under 
discussion,  the  official  position  of  First  Naval  Lord,  was  able  to 
give  information  upon  both  systems  of  Admiralty  administration. 
He  unreservedly  stated  his  opinion  to  be  that,  under  the  then  existing 
system  the  naval  element  was  not  sufficiently  represented  at  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  He  himself  was  deeply  impressed  with  this 
defect,  feeling  his  own  responsibility  to  be  too  great  for  one  officer, 
whoever  he  may  be,  and  believing  that  this  was  the  general  opinion 
of  the  navy. 

Sir  S.  Dacres  complained  that  he  had  no  colleague  of  suffi- 
cient rank  in  the  navy  whom  he  could  consult  on  difficult  points. 
Sir  Spencer  Robinson  was  not  only  fully  occupied  with  the  affairs 
of  an  onerous  department,  but  was  also,  by  the  Order  in  Council, 
restricted  to  special  duties.  Another  officer.  Captain  Willes,  had 
been,  indeed,  appointed  to  a  new  office  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  Sir  S.  Dacres,  but  this  captain,  although  an  able  and 
experienced  officer,  had  not  the  responsibility  which  would  attach  to 
a  naval  member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  on  professional  matters. 

Lord  John  Hay  again,  at  this  time  the  Junior  Naval  Lord,  was 
by  the  Order  in  Council  put  in  a  subordinate  condition. 

In  confirmation  of  his  opinion  that  additional  naval  members 
were  required  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  Sir  S.  Dacres  stated  that 
on  the  day  the  Russian  Note  arrived,  Mr.  Ghilders  said :  **  Recol* 
lect  that  the  first  thing  which  must  be  done  is  to  put  anothex' 
Naval  Lord  into  the  Admiralty.  Admiral  Dacres  also  said  that  at 
even  the  then  present  time,  if  he  were  to  be  temporarily  absent, 
from  illness  or  accident,  there  was  no  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  who 
could  undertake  the  duties  of  his  department. 

If  such  assistance  might  he  required  in  peace,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  any  emergency  where  the  services  of  the  navy  might  be  called 
for,  serious  inconvenience  might  arise  from  the  want  of  another 
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ofBcer  of  high  position  at  the  Admiralty.  This  want  would  be  then 
ill  remedied  by  a  new  appointment,  because  an  officer  suddenly 
called  upon  to  perform  duties,  with  the  details  of  which  he  was 
preTionsly  unacquainted,  must  work  at  a  disadvantage. 

Captain  Willes,  who  bad  been  appointed  to  a  new  office  called 
**  Chief  of  the  Staflf/'  assisted  the  First  Naval  Lord  in  many  of  his 
duties.  Captain  Willes  received  the  pay  of  a  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, excepting  the  allowance  in  lieu  of  a  house.  His  duties  were 
almost  exactly  those  of  an  additional  Naval  Lord.  It  does  not, 
therefore^  appear  clearly  what  was  the  motive  for  creating  this  new 
office,  and,  at  the  same  time,  abolishing  one  Naval  Lord.  If 
Captain  Willes  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board,  he  would  have 
been  better  able  to  assist  during  the  temporary  absence  of  another 
Lord,  as  well  as  in  the  general  conduct  of  business.  The  evidence 
of  Captain  Willes,  given  before  this  Committee,  affords  some  in« 
sight  into  the  practical  working  of  the  new  system. 

Under  the  existing  plan,  on  many  matters  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  consulted  only  one  man,  the  First  Naval  Lord.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Order  in 
Council,  that  there  was  no  other  member  of  the  Board  whom  he 
could  properly  consult.  Captain  WilleSj  it  appears,  believed  that 
this  arrangement  was  purposely  designed  with  the  view  of  forcing 
responsibility  on  the  First  Naval  Lord. 

The  examination  of  Sir  Spencer  Bobinson  as  to  his  position 
onder  the  new  system,  was  then  gone  into  by  the  Committee. 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Spencer  Bobinson  having  held  the  office  of 
Controller  of  the  Navy  firom  the  year  1861,  was  appointed,  in 
January  1869,  Third  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  retaining  his  office  as 
Controller  of  the  Navy.  The  combination  of  the  two  offices  of  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Controller  of  the  Navy  placed  him,  as 
it  appears^  in  an  anomalous  position,  since  he  was  at  once  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  also  serving  under  the 
Board  of  Admiralty. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement  appears  not  to  have  been  alto- 
gether successful.  On  this  subject  it  is  again  to  be  regretted  that 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Childers  could  not  be  obtained,  as  he  might 
have  stated  how  far  he  was  satisfied  with  his  own  remodelling  of 
the  Board,  or  to  what  extent  his  experience  might  have  led  him  to 
contemplate  some  further  change  of  the  Order  in  Council.  In  the 
absence  of  this  information  the  Committee  had  heard  the  opinions 
of  Sir  Sydney  Dacres  and  other  officers,  experienced  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Admiralty,  that  the  Controller  should  not  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
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Sir  Spencer  Bobinson  stated  folly  in  eyidence,  and  in  a  docament 
dated  1867,  the  want  of  method  and  oonoentration  under  the  former 
system.  With  the  view  of  remedying  this  defect,  he  had  recom- 
mended that  the  superintendence  of  naval  stores,  that  is,  of  all 
stores  required  for  the  fitting  of  ships  and  for  work  in  the  dock- 
yards, should  be  placed  under  the  Controller  of  the  Navy.  In 
addition  to  this  change,  Admiral  Bobinson  also  recommended 
that  the  Controller,  while  remaining  to  some  extent  a  permanent 
official^  should  also  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
This  recommendation  was  followed  by  a  letter  on  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Ghilders  to  the  Admiralty,  stating  that  Sir  S.  Bobinson 
wished  to  place  his  office  at  the  disposal  of  the  First  Lord. 

The  subsequent  Order  in  Council  of  January  1869  appointed 
Admiral  Bobinson  to  the  united  offices  which  he  had  himself  re- 
commended. The  constitution  and  usage  of  the  Board  were,  how- 
ever, so  entirely  changed  that  affairs  were  more  embarrassed  than 
before,  and  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  service  was,  as  Admiral 
Bobinson  stated,  greatly  increased.  Instead  of  the  former  prac- 
tices, where  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  could  state  their 
opinions,  and  consult  each  other  in  the  presence  of  the  First 
Lord,  there  was  now  no  opportunity  for  consultation  or  discussion 
at  the  Board ;  but  decisions  were  arrived  at  seriously  affecting  the 
Controller's  business  in  his  absence,  so  that  his  objections  were  not 
heard. 

It  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Childers  himself  was  the  only  person 
who  could  answer  these  statements.  In  the  meanwhile  it  became 
evident  that  mutual  confidence  and  friendly  communications  in* 
dispensable  to  the  proper  management  of  a  great  public  department 
were  here  wanting.  Whether  members  of  a  department  met  in  one 
room  or  another,  they  could  not  properly  conduct  the  public 
service  unless  they  could  cordially  act  together  in  the  arrangement 
of  numerous  details  requiring  agreement  and  harmony  of  action. 

Instances  serve  to  exemplify  the  difficulty  of  fixing  respon- 
sibility in  a  matter  where  several  persons  have  been  concerned  in 
the  decision. 

If  it  was  intended  that  the  Order  in  Council  of  January  1869 
should  be  strictly  construed,  its  effect  would  render  any  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  useless,  except  for  the  purpose  of  officially 
ratifying  previous  decisions.  The  words  of  the  Order  not  only 
fix  the  distribution  amongst  the  several  Lords,  but  seem  also  de- 
signed to  restrict  each  Lord  to  the  special  business  assigned  to 
him. 

This  is  the  construction  put  upon  the  Order  by  Mr.  Lu8hington« 
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and,  nndor  suoh  oondidons,  the  meetings  of  the  Board  wonld  he, 
as  he  says,  valueless,  or  even  detrimental,  to  the  public  service. 
Sir  S.  Dacres  said  that  under  a  former  Board  of  Admiralty,  when 
he  was  Second  Naval  Lord,  he  always  gave  his  opinions  at  the 
Board  on  every  subject  with  which  he  believed  himself  to  be 
acquainted.  He  thought  that,  under  the  former  system,  subjects 
were  better  ventilated,  and  that  mistakes  which  sometimes  occurred 
were  oorrected  by  the  Board.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  Board 
weakened  responsibility. 

Sir  J.  Briggs,  who  had  had  long  experience  of  Admiralty  busi- 
ness, told  the  Committee  that  he  had  often  known  opinions  to  be 
altered  by  discussion  at  the  Board,  and,  although  he  was  an  advo* 
cate  for  individual  responsibility,  he  thought  it  desirable  to  bring 
the  Lords  together  so  that  each  might  know  what  the  others  were 
doing. 

Almost  every  witness  gave  his  opinion  that  the  union  of  a  seat 
at  the  Board  with  the  office  of  Oontroller  had  been  a  mistake.  Li- 
deed,  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Ghilders  had  intended  a  reconstruction 
of  the  Board  to  this  extent.  Some  witnesses  suggested  that  there 
should  be  a  Superintending  Ijord»  under  whose  superintendence  the 
Construction  Department  and  the  Dockyards  should  be  placed,  a 
debateable  question. 

The  two  Secretaries,  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Lushington,  recom- 
mended to  the  Committee  the  total  abolition  of  the  Board.  For- 
asmuch as  the  Board  met  only  eighty-three  times  during  the  whole 
of  the  year  1870,  and  the  meetings  usually  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes,  the  entire  aboUtion  of  such  an  imperfect  system  would  be 
an  immaterial  change. 

The  Committee  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  the  daily  busi- 
ness was  transacted  more  speedily  under  the  new  system  of  mere 
formal  Boards.  On  this  point  there  is  some  discrepancy  ;  but  Sir 
8.  Dacres,  Sir  J.  Briggs,  and  Mr.  Lushington  agreed  in  opinion 
that  the  old  system  of  collecting  the  Lords  in  one  room,  where  they 
ooald  state  their  views,  expedited  business  more  rapidly  than  the 
then  existing  mode,  which  seemed  to  consist  in  circulating  papers, 
whereupon  their  Lordships  were  expected  to  write  their  decisions. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  most  beneficial  change 
intFoduced  by  Mr.  Childers  was  the  transference  to  the  Admiralty 
at  Whitehall  of  the  Store  Department  of  the  Navy. 

This  arrangement  is  said  by  Sir  S.  Robinson  to  have  facilitated 
baainess,  and  enabled  work  to  be  done  better,  with  less  straining, 
and  at  a  considerably  diminished  cost.  He  stated  that  the  con- 
solidation of  dockyard  buildings,  of  naval  stores,  and  of  gunnery 
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under  the  Controller^  added  to  *'  the  efficiency  of  the  seryioe/^  as 
well  as  to  economy,  and  that  Mr.  Ohilders  deserved  great  credit 
for  having  brought  it  abont.  So  far  as  the  stores^  technically 
called  naval  stores,  are  concerned^  the  introdnotion  of  some  change 
had  become  necessary.  The  dockyards  became  large  manafactaiing 
departments,  and  the  special  knowledge  possessed  by  experienced 
men  of  business  was  indispensable  for  the  economical  management 
of  these  costly  establishments. 

In  connection  with  this  re-arrangement  a  Parchase  Department 
was  established,  ander  the  superintendence  of  the  Finance  Secretary. 
This  Department  was  charged  with  the  purchase  of  all  naval  stores, 
victualling  stores,  and  medical  stores.  It  also  managed  the  sale 
of  old  vessels,  and  of  all  obsolete  and  useless  stores. 

The  money  annually  expended  during  peaca  in  purchases 
amounted  to  nearly  £2,000,000,  the  annual  estimate  for  stores  sold 
about  £40,000.  In  the  event  of  warlike  operations  the  sum  would 
be  much  larger,  while  the  control  and  supervision  would  be  pro- 
bably less  efficient. 

The  Oommittee  asked  some  questions  respecting  the  Victualling 
and  Medical  Departments.  The  supplies  were  said  to  be  good  in 
quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Baxter) 
stated  that  in  the  Medical  Department  there  had  been  a  great 
saving.  Whether  the  scheme  of  placing  these  large  store  depart- 
ments under  the  charge  of  a  subordinate  officer  was  altogether 
satisfactory  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  A  reduction  of 
more  doubtful  policy  appeared  to  have  been  made  in  the  Victualling 
Yards,  where  the  Captain-Superintendent  and  the  Master-Attendant 
had  been  both  abolished. 

The  Admirals  in  command  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  remon- 
strated against  this  reduction,  while  Sir  Sydney  Dacres  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  change,  which  he  considered  to  be  a  great  mistake. 
This  measure,  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  adopted  against  the 
highest  professional  advice. 

With  respect  to  these  and  similar  economical  changes,  the  Com* 
mittee  observed  that  their  effect  was  never  tested  until  a  time  of 
pressure  occurred.  It  should,  therefore,  they  observed,  be  the  duty 
of  the  Admiralty  to  watch  carefully  any  indications  which  might 
guide  them  in  judging  whether  such  naval  superintendence  could 
be  altogether  dispensed  with  in  victualling  a  fleet  at  a  moment  of 
emergency. 

Some  other  matters  connected  with  the  new  system  of  man* 
agement  were  brought  incidentally  under  the  notice  of  the 
Committee — the  abolition  of  the  official  houses,  and  the  removal 
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of  the  Naval  Lords  and  of  the  Secretary  from  the  preoinots  of  the 
Admiralty.  This  arrangement,  eoonomioal  during  a  time  of  peaoe^ 
might  be  found  seriously  inconyenient  in  the  event  of  war,  where 
the  active  services  of  the  navy  would  be  required. 

The  patent  under  which  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  were  appointed  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Committee.  By  this  patent  the  Lords  were  directed  to  nominate 
oertain  principal  officers,  whose  titles  are  enumerated.  The 
Solicitor  of  the  Admiralty  considered  the  patent  on  this  point  to 
be  mandatory.     It  had,  however,  been  set  aside. 

A  reference  to  older  patents  showed  that  changes  had  occa- 
sionally been  made  in  this  instrument,  and  if  a  revision  of  the 
patent  were  contemplated,  it  might  be  possible  to  guard  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  Admiralty  by  ancient  usage  and  prescrip- 
tion, without  recapitulating  possessions  which  did  not  belong  to 
the  Grown,  and  droits  which  had  been  long  extinguished. 

The  Committee  reported  that  they  bad  failed  to  discover  the 
advantage  of  fixing  the  precise  duties  of  the  several  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  by  an  Order  in  Council.  A  Minute  of  the  Board  and, 
where  necessary,  the  assent  of  the  Treasury,  would  facilitate  some 
re*adjustment  of  the  business  according  to  the  special  qualifications 
of  the  different  Lords,  or  the  ever-varying  demands  of  the  public 
service* 

In  concluding  their  Beport,  the  Committee  felt  it  to  be  due  to 
Mr  Ghilders  to  acknowledge  the  advantages  which  were  admitted 
to  have  resulted  from  the  consolidation  and  concentration  of  offices 
at  the  Admiralty.  Any  person  conversant  with  the  daily  duties  of 
a  great  public  department  would  be  aware  of  the  labour  and 
tedious  attention  to  details  requisite  for  effecting  such  changes. 
The  alterations  which  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  transaction  of  business  in  the  subordinate  departments,  are 
stated  to  have  contributed  both  to  efficiency  and  economy.  The 
witnesses  were,  however,  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  then 
present  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  was  not  satis- 
fiu^tory. 

The  Order  in  Council  of  January  1869  had  so  far  disabled  the 
Board  that  it  was  no  longer  fitted  for  consultation  or  for  the  review 
of  naval  affairs.  That  Order  in  Council  did  not  alter  the  responsi- 
biUty  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and,  under  any  circum- 
stances, his  supremacy  and  consequent  responsibility  must  be 
maintained*  A  civilian  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  must,  how* 
ever,  have  assistance  and  advice  from  naval  men.  While,  therefore, 
nnder  Parliamentary  government,  the  civil  authority  is  supreme. 
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some  arrangement  should  be  made  to  give  tbe  First  Lord  pro- 
jfessional  knowledge  upon  innumerable  matters  which  he  may  be 
called  upon  suddenly  to  decide.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  was  con- 
stituted to  bring  around  him  men  of  high  standing  and  of  long 
experience  in  the  navy. 

The  ancient  patent  of  the  Admiralty,  qaalified  by  long  usage, 
had  established  an  equality  of  the  Lords  for  the  purpose  of  sugges- 
tion and  consultation,  combined  with  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
the  First  Lord  for  the  purpose  of  action.  If  this  system  was  to 
be  abolished,  some  arrangement  should  be  substituted  in  order  to 
furnish  the  information  which  the  Board  meetings  heretofore  sup- 
plied. 

The  maintenance  of  the  navy  in  a  state  of  continued  prepara- 
tion and  efficiency  depends  upon  innumerable  details,  which  neither 
the  examination  of  the  Estimates  nor  even  the  vigilance  of  Par- 
liament can  secure.  If  these  details  should  be  forgotten  or  mis- 
managed, the  day  of  trial,  whenever  it  might  come,  would  be  a  day 
of  national  disaster.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  can  only 
be  acquainted  with  such  matters  through  daily  intercourse  and 
friendly  communication  with  officers  of  the  navy.  It  is  therefore 
of  primary  importance  that  the  naval  service  should  be  adequately 
represented  in  the  department  which  regulates  naval  affairs. 

Further  than  this  the  Committee  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  pursue  this  subject.  The  responsibility  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  navy  must  rest  on  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  They 
must  decide  upon  the  system  under  which  the  Admiralty  should  in 
future  be  conducted ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  information 
obtained  by  the  Committee  would  afford  some  assistance  towards  a 
right  decision  on  a  question  connected  with  the  maritime  power  of 
the  realm. 

Following  this  Report,  made  in  1871j  an  Order  in  Council  was 
issued  on  the  19th  of  March  in  the  following  year,  thus  regulating 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  as  it  now  stands : — 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  First  Naval  Lord. 
The  Second  Naval  Lord. 
The  Junior  Naval  Lord. 
The  Civil  Lord. 

By  this  Order  three  Secretaries  were  established :— 

Tbe  Parliamentary  Secretary. 
The  Permanent  Secretary. 
The  Naval  Secretary. 
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It  was  determined  that  the  office  of  OontroUer  of  the  Navy  should 
be  re-established  as  an  office  to  be  held  for  a  fixed  period  by  an 
officer  not  a  member  of  the  Boards  and  that  the  Controller  be 
agisted  by  a  permanent  officer,  to  be  called  Deputy  Controller  and 
Director  of  Dockyards,  whose  duties  should  be  mainly  concentrated 
on  the  management  of  the  dockyards. 

While  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  held  responsible  for  all 
the  bnsiness  of  the  Admiralty,  the  business  itself  should  be  trans- 
acted in  three  principal  divisions : — 

(a)  The  First  Naval  Lord,  the  Second  Naval  Lord,  and  the 
Junior  Naval  Lord  to  be  responsible  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty for  the  administration  of  so  much  of  the  business  relating  to 
the  personnel  of  the  neLY J,  ^nd  to  the  movement  and  condition  of 
the  fleets  as  shall  be  assigned  to  them,  or  each  of  them,  from  time 
to  time  by  the  First  Lord. 

(b)  The  Controller  to  be  responsible  to  the  First  Lord  for  the 
administration  of  so  much  of  the  business  as  relates  to  the  materiel 
of  the  navy,  the  Controller  to  have  the  right  to  attend  the  Board, 
and  to  explain  his  views,  whenever  the  First  Lord  shall  submit  to 
the  Board  for  their  opinion  designs  for  ships  or  any  other  matters 
emanating  from  the  Controller's  Department. 

(c)  The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  be  responsible  to  the  First 
Lord  for  the  finance  of  the  Department,  and  for  90  much  of  the 
other  business  of  the  Admiralty  as  may  be  assigned  to  him. 

(d)  The  Civil  Lord,  the  Permanent  Secretary,  and  the  Naval 
Secretary  to  have  such  duties  as  shall  be  assigned  to  them  by  the 
First  Lord. 

The  Second  Naval  Lord  receives  a  salary  of  £1,200  a  year ;  and 
the  Naval  Secretary  jG1,500  a  year,  together  with  a  house,  or  £200 
a  year  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  following  Return  shows  the  changes  in  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty from  the  accession  of  the  Queen  in  1887  to  the  present 
date  : — 

1887-1841.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Bight  Hon.  Gilbert^ 

Earl  of  Minto. 
Bear-Adm.  Sir  Charles  Adam,  K.C.B. 

Sir  William  Parker,  K.C.B. 
Capt.  the  Hon.  George  Elliot,  C.B. 

„      Sir  G.  S.  Froubridge,  Bt, 
The  Bight  Hon.  Archibald,  Lord  Dalmeny. 

1887.  Capt.  M.  F.  F.  Berkeley,  v.  Elliot. 

1888.  Capt.  Sir  S.  J.  B.  Peehell,  Bt.,  K,C.B.,  v.  Berkeley. 
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1841-1846.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas, 

Earl  of  Haddington. 
Admiral  the  Bight   Hon.   Sir  George  OockburDy 

G.O.B. 
Vice-Adm.  Sir  William  Hall  Gage,  G.O.B. 
Bear-Adm.  Sir  G.  F.  Seymour,  Et.^  E.G.B. 
Capt.  the  Hon.  William  Gordon. 
The  Bight  Hon.  H.  T.  L.  Oorry. 
1844.  Bear-Adm.  William  Bowles,  v.  Seymour. 

1846.  The  Hon.  Henry  Fitzroy,  v.  Oorry. 
1846-1862.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Bight  Hon.  George, 

Earl  of  Auckland,  E.C.B. 
Vioe-Adm.  Sir  Charles  Adam,  E.G.B. 
Bear-Adm.  J.  W.  D.  Dundas. 
Capt.  M.  F.  F.  Berkeley. 

,1     Bt.  Hon.  Lord  John  Hay. 
Hon.  William  Gowper,  M.P. 

1847.  Gapt.  Alexander  Milne,  v.  Adam. 

1849.  Sir  F.  T.  Baring,  Bt.,  M.P.,  v.  Auckland. 
1861.  Bear-Adm.  Houston-Stewart,  v.  Hay. 
1862-1862.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir 

James  Bobert  Graham,  Bt.,  M.P. 
Vice-Adm.  Hyde  Parker. 
Bear-Adm.  M.  F.  F.  Berkeley,  M.P. 
The  Hon.  B.  S.  Dundas. 
Gapt.  Alexander  Milne. 
1862-1866.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Bear-Adm.  His  Grace 

Algernon,  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
Vice-Adm.  Hyde  Parker. 
Bear-Adm.  Sir  Phipps  Hornby,  E.G.B. 

„  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  E.G3.,  M.P. 

Gapt.  the  Hon.  Arthur  Duncombe,  M.P. 
„    Alexander  Milne. 
1864.  The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  J.  B.  Graham^  Bt.,  v.  Nor- 
thumberland. 
Bear-Adm.   the   Hon.  F.  F.   Berkeley,  M.P.,   r. 

Parker. 
Bear-Adm.  the  Hon.  B.  S.  Dundas,  r.  Hornby. 
1866-1868.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir 

Charles  Wood,  Bt.,  M.P. 
Bear-Adm.  Sir  M.  F.  F.  Berkeley,  E.C.B.,  MJ*. 
„  Henry  Eden. 

,,  Peter  Biohards. 
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1855-1858.  Capt  Alexander  Milne. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel,  Bt.,  M.P. 
1857.  Bear-Adm.  the  Hon.  Sir  B.  S.  Dandas,  E.O.B.,  v. 
Berkeley. 
1858-1859.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Bight  Hod.  Sir 

John  Pakington,  Bt.,  M.P. 
Yice-Adm.  William  Fanshawe  Martin. 

,,         The  Hon.  Sir  B.  S.  Dundas,  E.O.B. 
Bear-Adm.  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  E.G.6. 
Gapt.  the  Hon.  Swynfer  Thos.  Oarnegie,  C.6. 
The  Hon.  Frederick  Lyon,  M.P. 
1859-1865.  Firat  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  His  Grace  the  Duke 

of  Somerset. 
Vice-Adm.  the  Hon.  Sir  B.  8.  Dandas,  E.G.B. 
Bear-Adm.  the  Hon.  Frederick  Thomas  Pelham. 
Gapt  (afterwards  Bear-Adm.)  Gharles  £den. 

ff    Gharles  Frederick. 
Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.,  M.P. 
1861.  Vice-Adm.  the  Hon.  James  Drummond,  v.  Pelham. 
1868.  James  Stansfeld,  Esq.,  M.P.,  v.  Whitbread. 

1864.  H.  G.  E.  Ghilders,  Esq.,  M.P.,  v.  Stansfeld. 

1865.  Bear-Adm.  £.  O.  Fanshawe,  v.  Frederick. 
1866-1868.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir 

J.  T.  Pakington,  Bt.,  G.G.B.,  M.P. 
Vice-Adm.  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  E.G.B. 

„         Sir  Sydney  Golpoys  Dacres,  E.G.B. 
Bear-Adm.  George  Henry  Seymour,  G.B.,  M.P. 

„         Sir  J.  C.  D.  Hay,  Bt.,  M.P. 
Gharles  Du  Gane,  Esq.,  M.P. 
1867.  The  Bight  Hon.  H.  T.  L.  Gorry,  M.P.,  v.  Pakington. 
1868-1874.  First  Lord  of    the  Admiralty,    the    Bight  Hon. 

H.  G.  E.  Ghilders,  M.P. 
Vice-Adm.  Sir  Sydney  Golpoys  Dacres,  E.G.B. 

„         Sir  Bobert  Spencer  Bobinson. 
Gapt.  Lord  John  Hay,  G.B.,  M.P. 
Gapt.  Bobert  Hall,  G.B. 
Oeorge  0.  Treyelyan,  Esq.,  M.P. 

1870.  The  Earl  of  Gamperdown,  v.  Trevelyan. 

1871.  The  Bight  Hon.  O.  J.  Ooschen,  v.  Ghilders. 

1872.  Adm.  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  G.C.B.,  v.  Dacres. 
1872.  Bear-Adm.  F.  B.  P.  Seymour,  G.B.,  v.  Hall. 

1874-1880.  First  Lord  of   the    Admiralty,   the    Bight    Hon. 

Qeorge  Ward  Hunt,  M.P* 
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1874-1880.  Adm.  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  G.O.B. 

Rear-Adm.  Geoffirey  T.  P.  Hornby. 
Oapt.  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Gilford. 
Sir  Lopes  Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P. 

1876.  Adm.  Sir  Hastings  R.  Yelverton,  G.G.B.,  v.  Milne. 

1877.  The  Bight  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  t;.  Hunt. 
Adm.  G.  G.  Wellesley,  O.B.,  v.  Hornby. 
Bear-Adm.  Arthur  W.  A.  Hood,  O.B.»  v.  Gilford. 

1879.  Adm.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  Key,  E.O.B.,  v.  Wellesley. 
Bear-Adm.  Sir  J.  E.  Gommerell,  E.C.B.,  V.G.|  v. 
Hood. 
1880-1886.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Bight  Hon.  the 

Earl  of  Northbrook,  G.C.S.I. 
Adm.  Sir  Astley  Oooper  Key,  K.G.B. 
Vioe-Adm.  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  John  Hay,  G.B. 
Bear-Adm.  Anthony  H.  Hoskins,  G.B. 
Thomas  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Brassey,  M.P. 
1882.  Bear-Adm.  Thomas  Brandreth,  v.  Hoskins. 

Bear-Adm.  Sir  F.  W.  Biohards,  K.G.B.,  v.  Key. 
George  Wightwick  Bendel,  Esq.,  v.  Brassey. 
1888.  Adm.  the  Hon.  Lord  Alcester,  G.G.B.9  v.  Hay. 
1884.  W.  S.  Gaine,  Esq.,  M.P.,  v.  Bendel. 
1886-1886.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

G.  F.  Hamilton,  M.P. 
Vioe-Adm.  A.  W.  A.  Hood,  G.B. 
„         Sir  A.  H.  Hoskins,  K.G.B. 
„         William  Graham,  G.B. 
Gapt.  William  Godrington,  G.B. 
Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett,  Esq.,  M.P. 
1886.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Bight  Hon.  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon,  K.G.,  G.G.S.I.,  G.LE. 
Adm.  the  Lord  John  Hay,  E.G.B. 
Vice- Adm.  Sir  A.  H.  Hoskins,  E.G.B. 

„         William  Graham. 
Bear-Adm.  James  Elphinstone  Erskine. 
Bobert  William  Duff,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  following  is  a  Betum  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Admiralty 
corresponding  with  the  previous  Beturn  : — 
1887.  First  Secretary,  Gharles  Wood,  Esq. 

Second  Secretary,  Sir  John  Barrow,  Bt. 
1889.  First  Secretary,  Biohard  More  O'Ferral,  M.P.,  v.  Wood. 
1841.  „  John  Parker,  Esq.,  M.P.,  v.  OTerral, 

1841.  „  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.,  v.  Parker. 
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1846.  First  Secretary,  the  Bight  Hon.  H.  T.  Lowry  Oorry,  3I.P., 
9*  Herhert. 

1845.  Second  Secretary,  Gapt.  W.  A.  B.  Hamilton,  B.N.,   v. 

Barrow. 

1846.  First  Secretary,  Henry  George  Ward,  Esq.,  M.P.,  v.  Oorry. 
1849.  „  John  Parker,  Esq.,  M.P.,  v.  Ward. 
1858.              „  Ralph  Osborne,  Esq.,  M.P.,  v.  Parker. 

1854.  „  Augustas  Stafford,  Esq.,  M.P.,  v.  Osborne. 

1855.  „  Balph  Osborne,  Esq.,  M.P.,  v.  Stafford. 
1855.  Second  Secretary,  Thomas  Phinn,  Esq.,  v.  Hamilton. 
1858.  First  Secretary,  the  Right  Hon.  H.  T.  Lowry  Oorry,  M.P., 

V.  Osborne. 

1858.  Second  Secretary,  William  G.  Romaine,  Esq.,  G.B.,  v. 

Hamilton. 
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By  H,  0.  M. 


I  HAD  the  honour  to  be  called  upon  some  time  sinoe  to  report  on 
*^  carriage  and  expenditure  of  ammunition  "  for  the  Indian  army, 
and  in  so  doing,  "  to  combine  a  history  of  the  past  with  informa- 
tion likely  to  prove  useful  in  the  future/'  I  submitted,  therefore, 
the  following  short  treatise ;  and  while  confessing  that  some  of  the 
opinions  therein  expressed  have  been  obtained  rather  from  theo- 
retical than  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  may  say  that  I 
have  also  had  enough  experience  in  the  field  to  confirm  me 
in  my  views  regarding  the  best  mode  of  carrying  ammunition  in 
what  I  have  designated  the  "  first  or  fighting  line.*' 

Carriage  of  Ammunition, 

In    treating    of   carriage,  the    following    points    have  to  be 
considered : — 

1st.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  can  move. 

2nd.  Its  lightness,  strength,  and  general  utility. 

8rd.  Its  cost. 

I  find  that  I  must  take  these  three  points  together  as  it  is  not 
easy  to  separate  them,  and  I  will  begin  by  stating  that  in  my 
opinion  the  carriage  of  ammunition  should  be  formed  into  three 
divisions,  which  may  be  called : — 

The  first,  or  fighting  line. 

The  second,  or  main  body. 

The  third,  or  reserve. 

FirBt^  or  Fighting  Line. 

This  should  always  consist  of  mules,  and  these  mules  should  be 
in  regimental  charge,  if  possible,  permanently.  If  not  permanently, 
let  them  so  be  at  least  during  some  months  of  each  year  ;  say 
during  the  cold  season,  when  the  greater  number  of  parades  are 
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held,  that  the  mules  may  beoome  accustomed  to  the  men^  to  their 
dresSy  the  gleam  of  armsi  and  firing.  A  certain  number  of  men  of 
the  regiment  should  be  told  off  in  turn  to  look  after  the  mules,  and 
thoroughly  to  learn  the  mode  of  cleaning,  feeding,  and  loading 
them.  The  animals  should  be  regularly  exercised  on  parade  by 
their  soldier  drivers,  to  fit  them  for  all  that  would  be  required  of 
them  on  active  service.  They  should  be  led  singly,  and  this  is  an 
important  point.  They  are  generally  led  in  a  string,  the  evil  of 
which  practice  the  following  incident  will  sufficiently  illustrate.  It 
also  serves  to  show  how  that  no  detail  is  too  trifling  to  be  well 
considered  in  a  system  of  organisation,  since  the  minutest  error 
may  decide  the  issue  of  a  battle.  It  was  during  the  last  Afghan 
war  that  I  was  in  command  of  a  party  moving  through  the  Khojak 
Pass  firom  the  direction  of  Ghaman.  Fire  was  opened  by  the 
enemy  firom  both  sides,  which  was  of  course  returned.  The  string 
of  mules  upon  this  became  uneasy  and  refused  to  be  led.  They 
circled  round  each  other  till  they  became  literally  tied  in  a  knot, 
inextricably  entangled.  A  sepoy  promptly  went  to  the  assistance 
of  the  driver,  but  was  unable  to  approach  the  animals,  who  shied 
away  in  terror  of  the  strange  uniform,  and  of  the  horrible  gleaming 
instrument  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and  which,  in  their 
mulish  minds,  was  associated  with  an  alarming  and  startling 
noise. 

Had  the  ammunition  been  required,  we  could  only  have  obtained 
it  by  a  sudden  rush  at  the  terrified  animals,  pitching  the  boxes 
over  their  backs,  and  thereby  causing,  in  all  probability,  not  only 
the  destruction  of  the  boxes,  but  injury  to  men  and  mules.  This 
incident  will,  I  trust,  prove  that  I  have  attached  no  undue  impor- 
tance to  the  advisability  that  each  mule  should  have  a  soldier 
driver,  and  be  thoroughly  accustomed  to  parade  and  firing. 

As  to  the  actual  mode  of  carriage.  At  present  ammunition  is 
packed  in  boxes  with  screw  lids,  having  a  tin  lining  soldered  down. 
It  will  take  an  armourer  five  minutes  to  open  one  of  these  boxes, 
and  when  open  the  orifice  is  so  small  and  the  ammunition  so 
tightly  packed  and  jammed  within,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  getting  it  out,  and  much  delay  is  unavoidable. 
Moreover  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  non-commissioned 
officer  be  present  during  the  operation,  for  these  officers  only  are 
possessed  of  the  screw-drivers  by  means  of  which  the  boxes  are 
opened. 

In  my  opinion  ammanition  ought  to  be  carried  in  solid  leather 
ammnnition-boxesj  after  the  pattern  of  those  used  in  the  mountain 
batteries.    Similar  saddles  should  also  be  used,  to  which  the  boxes 
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are  fastened,  for  these  saddles  never  hurt  the  moles,  and  can  be 
instantaneously  unhooked. 

These  leather  boxes  can  be  opened  by  anyone  in  a  minute,  and, 
should  the  mule  be  killed  or  disabled,  one  man  can  easily  carry  the 
box  on  his  head  to  wherever  it  is  wanted.  Each  box  should  con- 
tain 1,000  rounds  of  ammunition. 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  regulations  that  ten  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition shall  be  carried  in  the  valise  or  great-coat.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  this  is  a  mistake,  for  I  have  always  noticed  that  the 
first  thing  the  men  do  on  going  into  action  is  to  throw  off  their 
valise  or  great-coat.  Therewith  goes  the  ten  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition. The  truth  is  that  in  India  men  cannot  fight,  climb,  pursue, 
or  even  march  really  well,  encumbered  by  great-coat  or  valise.  In 
the  last  campaign  every  man  had  to  carry  seventy  rounds  on  his 
person.  It  was  too  much,  and  more  than  one  man — ^unless  under 
exceptional  circumstances — would  be  called  upon  to  expend  before 
he  was  relieved  or  had  fresh  ammunition  sent  to  him.  An  undue 
amount  of  ammunition  but  serves  to  encourage  rapid  and  careless 
firing.  Fifty  rounds  per  man  I  consider  ample,  and,  perhaps,  more 
than  enough;  twenty  to  be  carried  in  pouch  on  the  waist-belt 
behind  as  a  kind  of  reserve,  and  thirty  in  the  ball-bag  slung  in 
firont  and  ready  for  use. 

Fifty  rounds,  therefore,  I  would  have  carried  by  each  man  in 
first  or  fighting  line,  and  a  supply  of  100  per  man  carried  in  second 
line  or  main  body,  and  200  per  man  with  third  line  or  reserve.  This 
makes  a  total  of  860  rounds  per  man,  which  should  be  enough  for 
anything. 

Second  Line,  or  Main  Body. 

Regarding  the  carriage  for  the  above-mentioned  100  rounds  per 
man  to  be  carried  in  this  line,  it  must  be  by  means  of  ponies 
or  mules.  These  can  be  hired  or  bought  when  required,  and  may 
here  be  led  in  a  string  of  three,  by  ordinary  drivers.  Unlike  the 
trained  animals  of  the  first  line  these  latter  are  not  intended  to  be 
under  fire.  Let  the  boxes  and  saddles  be  similar  in  size  and  make 
to  the  ones  suggested  for  the  fighting  line.  A  number  of  these 
should  be  always  in  readiness. 

The  ordinary  pack-saddle  never  fits  the  animal,  and  when  he 
gets  out  of  condition  it  is  apt  to  give  him  a  sore  back.  On  the 
contrary,  the  pattern  I  recommend  combines  comfort  to  the  animal 
with  easy  access  to  the  ammunition-boxes,  which  can  quickly  be 
unhooked  at  pleasure.  The  saddle  can  also  be  readily  unstrapped, 
mi  the  animal,  relieved  of  his  burden,  can  graze  and  drink,  and 
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enjoy  that  rest  without  which  sustained  exertion  is  impossible  to 
man  or  beast. 

The  object  of  having  this  line  of  ammunition  on  mules  or  ponies 
IB  self-evident.  While  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
within  their  power  to  push  on  as  fast  as  the  first  line,  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  them  out  of  fire  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  these 
animals  are  comparatively  untrained,  and,  if  brought  under  fire,  a 
stampede  of  beasts  and  drivers  would  undoubtedly  ensue. 

The  question  may  now  arise^  '^  How  is  the  first  line  to  be  re- 
plenished ? "  In  this  way.  As  their  ammunition-boxes  become 
empty,  let  them  return  to  the  second  line,  unhook  their  empty 
boxes  and  take  up  fresh  ones.  Here,  also,  the  small  two-wheeled 
double-handled  light  cart  (as  used  in  commissariat  yards  for  moving 
heavy  grain-bags  to  and  fro)  might  come  into  play.  They  are 
easily  drawn  by  one  man,  though  naturally  two  manage  better, 
when  one  drags  and  the  other  pushes  and  guides.  On  each  of 
these  two  ammunition-boxes  could,  with  ease,  be  carried  to  the 
fighting  line  by  men  from  the  second  line.  Moreover,  on  the  line  of 
march  they  would  be  no  impediment,  as  they  could  be  drawn  by 
some  of  the  many  dhooly- bearers  attached  to  each  regiment,  and 
could  be  utilised  for  the  carriage  of  kit. 

Third  Line,  or  Reserve, 

Two  hundred  rounds  per  man  in  this  line ;  and  here  carts  and 
bollooks  may  be  brought  into  use.  The  carts,  however,  I  would 
have  built  for  this  purpose,  modelled  on  the  Maltese  pattern, 
without  superstructure  of  any  kind.  The  wheels,  also,  must  be 
high  to  lighten  the  draught  and  obviate  the  danger  of  sticking  fast 
in  deep  ruts.  These  carts,  with  a  good  pair  of  bullocks,  such  as 
in  former  days  every  commissariat  yard  could  boast  of,  could  go 
almost  anywhere.  At  least  every  other  cart  should  be  driven  by 
ordnance  lascars,  who,  since  they  must,  in  any  casCj  accompany  a 
column,  might  just  as  well  be  utilised  as  drivers.  This  arrange- 
ment wonld  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  lessening  the  number 
of  followersi  but  would  materially  increase  the  strength  of  the 
ammimition  guard,  since  the  lascars  have  side-arms. 

In  this  line  the  present  style  of  ammunition-boxes  could  be 
Qsed^  as  they  would  only  have  to  be  opened  on  the  halt,  and  they 
are  certainly  valuable  for  preserving  the  ammunition.  Ten  of 
these  could  be  carried  on  one  cart,  in  addition  to  which  two  picks, 
two  spades,  and  two  biU-hooks  should  be  strapped  on  or  under 
each  cart,  to  be  used  when  a  bad  piece  of  road  is  arrived  at. 
Each   box  will  fit  into  a  socket,  while  a  leather  strap  and  buckle 
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passed   over    tbem   will  keep  tbem  firmly  in  position,  whatevet 
happens. 

Finally,  tarpaulins  made  to  fit  the  carts  and  cover  the  ammuni- 
tion, with  rings  on  one  side  and  hooks  on  the  other  for  lashing 
down,  will  defy  all  weathers.  And  this  completes  a  system  oi 
ammunition  carriage  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  practical 
experience. 

The  Cost. 

This  is  a  vexed  question,  but  we  must  remember  that  ammuni- 
tion must  be  carried,  cost  what  it  will.  Therefore  all  thought  of 
expense  should  be  put  aside  for  after  consideration.  That  the 
carriage  of  ammunition  be  effected  in  the  best  and  most  service- 
able form  is  of  the  first  importance ;  moreover,  that  which  is  most 
serviceable  is  undeniably  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  carriage  for  the  first  or 
fighting  line  be  composed  of  mules,  for  the  reason  that  they  can 
carry  more  weight  than  ponies,  are  quieter  also,  and  much  hardier. 
They  endure  cold,  privation,  and  hard  work  cheerfully,  and,  though 
they  are  more  expensive  to  buy  than  ponies,  are  worth  much  more 
than  the  difference  in  outlay.  Government  have  plenty  of  these 
animals  at  the  end  of  a  campaign,  which  might  be  divided  and 
handed  over,  so  many  to  each  regiment,  and  placed  under  charge  of 
the  quartermaster. 

The  sepoy  drivers  would,  of  course,  require  a  small  allowance  in 
addition  to  their  regimental  pay,  but  it  would  be  less  than  would 
be  demanded  by  hired  drivers.  As  these  animals  died  out,  they 
might  be  replaced  by  a  good  class  of  pony  (supposing  mules  were 
considered  too  costly),  but  the  ponies  would  have  to  be  all  mares 
or  geldings.  It  would  undoubtedly  cost  something  to  keep  always 
in  readiness  the  requisite  number  of  animals,  but  when  I  consider 
the  enormous  price  which  was  given  for  mules  and  ponies  for  the 
last  campaign,  when  the  need  was  urgent  and  they  had  to  be  pro- 
cured in  haste  and  at  any  cost,  it  seems  to  me  that  my  plan  is  the 
most  economical.  Furthermore,  the  percentage  of  death  would  be 
less,  and  the  work  better  done. 

Here  I  should  like  to  urge  another  point  which  I  consider 
very  important.  If  one  regiment  be  unfortunate  in  losing  its 
animals,  let  not  those  of  another  regiment  be  handed  over  to  it. 
Let  the  bereaved  regiment  be  supplied  with  fresh  beasts,  and  let 
each  break  in  and  train  their  own.  The  result  will  prove  satis- 
factory in  that  greater  value  will  be  attached  to  the  animals  by 
^aoh    individual   regiment,  and   more   care  will   consequently  be 
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taken  of  them.  Moreover,  each  oorps  will  stand  upon  its  own 
merits  as  regards  efficiency  in  the  field.  More  than  once  during 
the  last  campaign  have  I  known  undue  credit  awarded  to  one 
regiment  for  its  smartness  in  pushing  on,  baggage  and  all, 
without  hitch,  while  I — behind  the  scenes — could  account  for 
their  efficiency.  In  truth,  they  deserved  small  praise,  for,  pro- 
vided with  the  well- trained  carriage  belonging  to  another  regi- 
ment, it  was  all  plain  sailing.  By-and-hye  the  latter,  shorn  of 
the  trained  animals  upon  which  they  had  justly  prided  them- 
selves, are  ordered  to  the  front.  They  receive  for  their  portion 
all  the  cast-off  or  untrained  brutes  which  can  be  hastily  gathered 
together,  and  with  these  are  expected  to  push  on  with  a  rapidity 
equalling  that  of  their  more  favoured  brethren.  No  wonder  if 
men  thus  treated  are  disheartened,  and  smart  under  a  sense  of 
injostice. 

Again,  the  carriage  is  occasionally  borrowed  for  transport  ser- 
vice, and  more  often  than  not  is  returned  in  a  neglected  and 
half-starved  condition.  Nobody's  children  get  nobody's  portion, 
and  have  to  depend  solely  upon  what  they  can  pick  up  between 
bringing  in  one  load  and  getting  off  with  another.  This  prac- 
tice has  caused  much  mortality  among  the  baggage  animals. 
All  these  difficulties  would  be  overcome  by  the  plan  of  a  per- 
manent supply  of  efficient  carriage  for  each  corps.  And  here  I 
&el  myself  tempted  to  enter  into  the  question  of  transport  car- 
riage— a  subject,  however,  too  wide  to  cope  with  in  this  short 
paper.  Were  I  to  touch  ever  so  lightly  upon  it,  I  should  but 
strengthen*  my  argument  in  favour  of  each  regiment  keeping  up 
its  own  ammunition  carriage  in  an  efficient  state  for  taking  the 
field  at  any  moment. 

Before  closing  this  portion  of  my  subject  I  would  dwell  once 
again  upon  the  vital  importance  of  keeping  an  ample  supply  of 
saddles  of  the  Mountain  Battery  pattern  ready  for  use.  It  would 
prove  more  economical  to  have  them  made  in  time  of  peace  than 
when  urgently  needed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  leather  ammu- 
nition*boxes  required  for  the  first  and  second  lines.  For  the  third 
line  the  ordinary  kind  are  always  in  store.  With  reference  to  the 
carts,  a  certain  proportion  should  be  always  in  hand,  and  these,  in 
time  of  peace,  could  with  advantage  be  used  in  camp  and  canton- 
ments for  general  purposes,  taking  the  place  of  hired  carts.  Sea- 
soned wood  and  wheels  should,  however,  be  stored.  That  for  the 
bodies  of  the  carts,  cut  into  required  lengths  and  sizes,  would  im- 
prove by  keeping,  and  could  be  quickly  put  together  when  required. 
Needless  to  say,  wheels  should  be  there  ready,  and,  above  all, 
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English  axles.  These  carts  inyariably  break  down  in  the  wheels, 
the  cause  of  which  is  that  they  are  not  made  of  seasoned  wood. 
The  excessive  heat  shrinks  the  woodwork,  the  spokes  dry  in  the 
iron  naves^  the  tires  fall  off,  and  the  cart  is  useless.  I  passed  hun- 
dreds of  them  this  last  campaign,  abandoned,  yet  complete  but  for 
the  wheels,  of  which  the  ironwork  alone  remained,  the  rest  having 
gone  for  firewood.  This,  again,  proves  that  advantage  would  accrue 
were  all  carts  of  oae  size  and  pattern,  so  that  parts  might  be  inter- 
changed in  cases  of  breakage. 

Eoopenditure  of  Ammunition, 

I  have  no  statistics  by  me  concerning  the  expenditure  or  waste 
of  ammunition,  but  I  should  like  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  there- 
upon. 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  calculating  for  expenditure,  three  or  four 
rounds  per  man  should  be  counted  as  waste  ammunition.  I  know 
by  experience  that  the  men  waste  that  much  before  they  settle  down 
to  steady  shooting.  The  fire  is  doubtless  directed  towards  the 
enemy,  but  it  is  apt  to  be,  at  first,  without  aim  or  range.  This  is 
quickly  corrected  by  the  officers  present,  who  quietly  suggest  dis- 
tances and  reassure  the  men.  Respect  for,  and  confidence  in,  his 
British  officer  is  the  backbone  of  the  native  soldier,  and  as  certainly 
as  he  depends  upon  that  steadying  influence  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
so  surely  will  not  only  the  waste  of  ammunition  be  determined, 
but  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  Indian  army  will  hang  upon  the 
strength  of  its  English  leaders,  in  the  mortal  struggle  which  even 
now  casts  its  shadow  before ;  a  fact  which  will  but  too  surely  come 
home  in  the  not  distant  future  to  those  who  now  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  Indian  army  is  lamentably  weak  in  English  officers. 

Meanwhile,  all  we  can  do  is  to  give  the  men  more  chance  of 
learning  to  judge  distance.  It  has  been  proved  to  all.  who  have  had 
any  practical  experience,  that  the  average  native  soldier  when  left 
to  himself  is  helpless,  but  teach  them  at  least  to  do  justice  to  their 
leaders.  Let  them  be  more  capable  of  obeying  directions.  At 
present  they  learn  to  fire  only  at  fixed  ranges,  of  which  they  know 
the  exact  distances*  They  learn,  it  is  true,  the  theoretical  system 
of  judging  distance,  but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  coolness  and  an 
old  hand  to  put  this  into  practice  in  the  field.  They  go  through  a 
course  of  judging-distance  drill  and  practice;  but^  tJiat  once  over» 
it  is  thought  of  no  more  till  the  following  year.  A  native  soldier 
has  much  ado  to  learn  the  difference  between  ''  line  of  sight"  and 
**  line  of  fire/'  and  to  perceive  that  if  he  fail  to  hold  the  back-sight 
straight,  the  ball  will  go  either  to  right  or  left.     He  will  repeat  it 
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glibly  after  a  time,  but  only  constant  practice  will  give  him  any 
idea  of  its  real  meaning.  Yet  on  the  range  he  may  be  said  to  get 
no  practice.  True,  he  fires  off  a  certain  number  of  rounds  in  a 
giyen  time ;  but  if  he  makes  many  misses,  and  is  indolently  in- 
olined,  he  soon  persuades  himself  that  he  will  never  become  a 
marksmaUy  and  calmly  abandons  hope.  His  serenity  and  self- 
esteem  are  no  way  affected  thereby. 

The  native  army  in  particular  require,  firstly,  an  unmarked 
range,  where  they  must  judge  their  own  distance.  Then  give 
them  free  use  of  their  rifles  and  as  much  ammunition  as  they  can 
legitimately  fire  away — on  payment.  Encourage  matches  between 
individuals,  companies,  and  wings.  By  such  means  I  honestly 
believe  Government  will  lose  nothing;  and  the  men,  as  better 
shots,  will  prove  a  far  greater  gain  to  the  State. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  only  referred  to  small-arms 
ammunition.  Though  I  was  requested  to  report  perhaps  in  a 
wider  sense  on  **  Carriage  and  Expenditure  of  Ammunition,"  I 
have  purposely  refrained,  for  I  wished  to  write  solely  upon  that 
which  practical  and  oftentimes  hard-earned  experience  had  given  me 
the  right  to  speak  of  with  authority.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  an 
abler  pen  than  mine,  and  much  remains  to  be  said ;  yet  would  I  hope 
that  my  voice,  feeble  though  it  be,  might  serve  to  point  a  way 
towards  remedying  evils  which,  believe  me,  too  heavily  handicap 
the  soldier  on  the  weary  marches  of  an  Indian  campaign. 
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The  opoDiDg  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  by  Her  Majesty 
on  Tuesday  the  4th  May  was  in  every  way  a  great  sncoess,  and  her 
reception  was  a  magnificent  tribate  of  the  undiminished  affection 
of  her  people.  The  royal  progress  of  the  Queen  along  the  route 
from  the  Great  Western  Bailway  to  the  Exhibition  was  marked  by 
wonderful  enthusiasm,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  in  going 
through  the  Park. 

The  reception  accorded  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
conld  not  fail  to  convince  His  Royal  Highness  how  gratified  the 
public  were  with  the  success  of  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  in 
which  he  has  played  so  prominent  a  part.  Lord  Granville  was 
correct  when  he  said :  **  I  think  it  is  right  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  pivot  on  which  it  has  all  turned  has  been  the  exertions 
of  His  Boyal  Highness,  and  to  how  exactly,  in  this  case,  he  has 
followed  the  example  of  his  illustrious  father,  in  not  being  merely 
an  honorary  president,  but  in  laying  down  the  general  principles 
and  in  going  into  every  possible  detail  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
Exhibition." 

One  of  the  most  popular  courts,  unquestionably,  is  that  of  the 
West  Indies ;  it  is  unlike  any  other  in  the  Exhibition.  It  really  is 
two  courts  connected  by  a  prettily  furnished  salon.  The  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Adderley,  G.M.G.,  deserves  great  pains  for  the  com- 
pleteness of  this  Exhibition,  and  arranging  it  so  attractively  and 
tastefully.  As  you  walk  through  the  court  you  are  struck  with  the 
brilliancy  of  the  decorations  and  the  neat  appearance  that  each 
island-stall  has.  Over  the  entrance  to  each  is  written  the  name  of 
the  island,  and  on  entering  you  have  no  difficulty  in  making  your- 
self acquainted  with  its  products. 

Jamaica  struck  me  as  being  one  of  the  best  arranged ;  I  was 
kindly  taken  through  it  by  Mr.  Washington  Eves^  the  Honorary 
Commissioner.  The  court  is  very  tastefully  decorated,  and  there 
are  several  very  good  oil-paintings  of  Jamaica  in  the  olden  days. 
All  the  food  and  other  products  are  classified  and  arranged  as  in  a 
museum.  All  the  varieties  of  rum  for  which  the  island  is  celebrated 
are  to  be  found  here;  the  1886  crop  from  the  several  estates 
appears  to  be  most  abundant,  together  with  specimens  of  white 
rum^  and  rum  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty-one  years  ol^.    Sugar 
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— ^whioh  is  the  greatest  single  indastry  of  the  island— 'liquors^ 
coffee  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  to  say  nothing  of  spices,  meals, 
starches,  dye-woods,  and  the  celebrated  Kola  nuts.  The  salon 
I  have  spoken  of  has  on  its  walls  pictures  of  great  historical 
interest,  including  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Holbein,  and  the 
only  portrait  in  existence  of  Columbus,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Graves. 
Here  is  Ghidon's  splendid  statue  of  the  discoverer  of  most  of 
these  islands,  an  admirable  and  interesting  collection  of  old 
engravings,  and  other  objects  of  Columbian  interest,  not  to  omit 
many  fine  portraits  and  paintings,  mainly  by  West  Indian  artists, 
one  of  them  a  magnificent  picture  of  a  beach-comber,  ''  After  a 
Norther,"  by  Bierstadt,  valued  at  three  thousand  guineas.  You 
should  not  omit  seeing  the  sugar  and  timber  trophies,  the  case 
of  Bahama  jewels  and  the  great  pink  pearls,  including  a  magnifi- 
cent neckTet  lent  by  Sir  R.  Wallace. 

Malta  is  a  perfectly  arranged  court,  and  great  credit  is  due  to 
Sir  Victor  Houlton  for  the  time  he  has  devoted  to  it.  It  is  entered 
by  a  very  handsome  stone  fa9ade,  beautifully  carved,  and  executed 
in  Malta,  under  M.  Gallizia,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 
from  an  original  design,  based  upon  German  Renaissance  met 
with  at  Heidelberg,  sent  out  to  Malta  and  there  executed,  and 
sent  back  to  this  country  in  numbered  blocks,  so  that  it  was 
re-erected  here  in  an  incredibly  short  time  and  without  a  flaw.  We 
find  here,  in  addition  to  the  cotton  stuffs,  every  variety  of  Maltese 
lace,  the  beautiful  gold  and  silver  filigree  work,  the  stone  orna- 
ments, the  picture  of  the  Grand  Master,  musical  instruments  (a 
new  speciality)^  and  other  attractions.  In  the  workmanship  of 
silver  filigree  the  birdcage  exhibited  by  Vincent  Massa  is  well 
worth  looking  at.  In  the  Albert  Hall  will  be  found  many  pictures 
by  Maltese  artists  of  great  worth  and  interest. 

Under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Daniel  Tallerman  a  Colonial 
Fruit^Market  has  been  opened,  thanks  to  the  zeal  and  enterprise 
of  Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  the  Agent-General  for  the  colony,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Davenport,  Commissioner  for  South- Australia. 

When  the  cases  arrived  great  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  fruit  after  the  long  passage  from  the  Antipodes ;  when 
opened,  however,  they  were  found  to  be  of  first-rate  quality  and 
flavour,  and  in  excellent  order. 

The  band,  twenty-six  strong,  of  the  1st  Battalion  West  India 
Regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Norris  and  Band- 
master Quard,  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  Sunday  last  on  board  the 
Tyne  troopship.  The  band  has  been  engaged  to  perform  at  the 
Colonial  and  Indian  ExhibitioijL. 
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The  Naval  and  Military  Record^  and  Royal  Dockyards  Gazette 
promises  to  be  a  great  success.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  Western 
Morning  News^  a  paper  which  has  for  many  years  padt  devoted 
much  attention  to  subjects  connected  with  the  army  and  navy  and 
Government  establishments.  It  is  well  got  up,  both  as  regards 
printing  and  paper,  and  is  published  at  one  penny.  Its  naval  news 
is  excellent,  and  the  information  about  the  dockyards  important 
and  valuable — ^because  truthful.  I  welcome  with  pleasure  the 
Record,  and  wish  it  the  success  it  deserves. 

The  Albert  Palace  will,  as  soon  as  the  fine  weather  sets  fairly  in^ 
prove  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  metropolis,  and  espe- 
cially will  it  be  visited  by  hosts  of  Colonials  and  Anglo-Indians, 
who,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  prefer  al  fresco /Stes  to  hot,  stuffy 
theatres. 

Mr.  William  Holland  is  the  sole  proprietor  and  manager.  His 
great  experience,  and  long  and  successful  management  of  all  sorts 
of  public  entertainments,  has  gained  for  this  gentleman  the  name 
of  "  the  people's  caterer  "  ;  but  one  who  has  attained  a  popularity 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  in  consequence  of  always  bring- 
ing before  the  public  novelties — ^possessing  the  greatest  possible 
attraction — ^is  entitled  to  the  higher  distinction  of  ''the  cosmo- 
politan discoverer  of  new  amusements  for  the  public."  Mr. 
Holland  recognises  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  our  present  open-air 
exhibitions,  to  wit,  the  Colonial  and  Indian,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace ;  he  has  avoided  the  Scylla  of  the  former  as  regards  illibe- 
rality  in  the  Commissariat  Department,  the  Charybdis  of  the  latter 
by  allowing  those  people  who  pay  their  shilling  at  the  doors  to  be 
able  to  see  the  amusements  set  down  in  the  programme,  free  of 
extra  charge.  At  the  Albert  Palace  you  get  a  good  glass  of  grog 
for  fourpence,  and  an  excellent  dinner  off  the  joint  for  two  shillings. 
This  important  John  Bull  department  is  under  the  management 
of  those  well-known  and  liberal  caterers  Messrs.  Bertram  and 
Boberts.  There  is  a  varied  round  of  amusements  always  going  on, 
and  you  need  not  be  dull  for  ten  minutes.  The  most  important 
artiste  to  see  is  Katsnoschin  Awata,  the  most  marvellous  juggler 
that  has  ever  visited  our  shores.  In  the  hands  of  this  wonderful 
Japanese  artiste,  small  objects,  as  balls,  sticks,  and  fans,  are  made 
to  fly  into  different  directions — to  the  right,  left,  over  and  about 
him,  thereby  forming  the  most  harmouious  curves.  Then  what 
he  does  with  an  empty  glass,  and  afterwards,  when  it  is  filled  with 
water,  must  be  seen — it  is  impossible  to  describe  it.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  appears  as  much  under  the  juggler's  control  as  the  sdoks, 
bflJls,  and  fans  are.     No  cleverer  jugglery  has  ever  been  seen  in 
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this  ooantryy  and  the  performanoes  are  certain  to  become  highly 
popular  with  all  classes  of  society.  Eatsnoschin  Awata  appears 
in  a  very  handsome  Japanese  costume,  and  has  an  agreeable  and 
intelligent  countenance.  He  is  assisted  in  his  feats  by  his  wife,  a 
very  charming-looking  Australian  lady. 

The  Alhambra  Theatre  of  Varieties  is  well  managed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Morton,  and  the  evening's  programme  should  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious.  Professor  Wingfield  and  his  leaping  dogs  is  a 
yery  clever  performance,  and  the  dog  who  acts  the  part  of  clown 
kept  the  house  in  a  state  of  merriment.  There  is  a  Ballet  Diver- 
tissement, in  which  Mdlle.  Palladino  dances  as  gracefully  as  ever  ; 
and  a  Grand  Military  Spectacle — **  Le  Bivouac  ** — ^in  which  the 
drills,  exercises,  and  march  past  are  admirably  gone  through,  and 
reflect  great  credit  on  Mons.  J.  Hansen,  by  whom  they  were 
arranged.  The  Alhambra  band  is  as  good  as  ever,  and  the  music 
in  both  ballet  and  spectacle  is  composed  by  Mons.  G.  Jacobi,  who 
on  these  occasions  assumes  the  b&ton,  and  leads  with  all  his  well- 
known  skill. 

The  mystery  about  the  gun  explosion  on  board  the  Colossus  is 
not  yet  cleared  up,  nor  likely  to  be.  I  hear,  however,  that  Ool. 
Hope,  who  predicted  the  occurrence,  will  have  his  gun  shortly 
ready,  and  that  every  facility  will  be  given  him  by  the  War  Office 
authorities  to  test  his  system  fairly  and  fully.  I  trust  this  may 
be  so. 

The  "  Old  Boys  "  dinner  of  the  Boyal  Naval  School,  New  Gross, 
an  institution  described  in  this  magazine  some  few  months  since, 
will  take  place  at  Willis's  Booms,  on  the  "  glorious  1st  of  June.'' 
Lieut.- General  Sir  R.  Meade  will  take  the  chair,  and  I  hear  there 
is  every  probability  of  a  good  muster.  Augustus  Harris  has  given 
the  Beception  Committee  *'  a  lead "  which  it  is  hoped  they  will 
follow.  His  supper  and  dance  to  the  Colonial  Commissioners,  their 
wives  and  daughters,  at  ''  Old  Drury  "  was  a  complete  success. 
The  number  of  distinguished  people  who  honoured  Mr.  Harris 
with  their  presence  was  a  double  compliment^  attesting  to  his  popu- 
larity in  London  society,  and  the  real  pleasure  they  felt  in  assisting 
him  to  give  the  Colonials  a  cordial  and  friendly  greeting. 

The  St.  George's  Club  are  following  suit,  and  will  give  next 
month  a  **  spread ''  in  honour  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  visitors ; 
and  I  hear  Sir  Cunliffe-Owen  has  accepted  the  chairmanship. 

General  Sir  Harry  Prendergast,  E.C.B.,  V.C,  has  returned  to 
England  from  Burmah  on  a  few  weeks'  leave,  and  no  doubt  will 
meet  with  a  hearty  and  cordial  reception  from  all  classes. 

"  FUKLOUGH." 
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Letters  and  Despatches  of  Nelson.    By  John  Enox  Laugh- 
ton.     London  :  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

This  is«  unquestionably,  the  book  of  the  month,  so  far  as  the 
navy  is  concerned.  Professor  Laughton  has  made  a  happy  and 
judicious  selection  of  the  best  of  Nelson's  despatches  and  letters, 
and  it  will  serve  to  correct  a  far  too  common  impression,  even  in 
the  navy,  that  he  was  a  "  dare-devil "  officer,  who  preferred  hard 
fighting  to  the  careful  study  of  the  enemy.  His  correspondence 
reveals  that  his  successes  were  the  "  result  of  ceaseless  forethought 
and  exact  study,  guided  by  genius  of  the  highest  order.''  A  story 
is  told  of  Suvoroff,  the  great  Russian  general,  that,  having  amazed 
some  foreign  commanders  by  his  plans  at  a  council  of  war,  one  of 
them  asked  how  it  was  that  a  general  who  was  always  among  his 
soldiers,  and  never  studying  in  his  tent,  could  have  acquired  such 
conceptions  of  military  science.  "  In  my  village,"  he  replied,  ''my 
motto  is — study  like  a  student  in  time  of  peace,  and  scourge  like  a 
raging  devil  in  time  of  war."  Nelson  held  similar  views ;  and  if 
this  book  does  nothing  more,  it  will  dispel  a  very  foolish  notion 
among  young  officers,  that  dash  and  bravery  can  atone  for  any 
remissness  in  study. 


Mountain    Ascents.      By  John  Barrow.      London:    Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  &  Go. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Barrow,  whose  Expeditions  on  the  Olaciers 
gave  him  a  literary  reputation  as  a  describer  of  mountain  climbing, 
gives  an  account  in  this  handsome  and  well-illustrated  little  work 
of  mountain  ascents  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  The 
generality  of  visitors  to  the  Lakes  satisfy  themselves,  if  they  make 
any  ascents,  by  going  up  Skiddaw,  Helvellyn,  and  Goniston  Old 
Man ;  but  the  author  promises  abundant  pleasure  if  others,  less 
frequented,  be  climbed,  and  we  must  say  that  the  descriptions  he 
gives  of  a  whole  series  of  little  known  mountains  is  sufficient  to 
impel  the  laziest  tourist  to  start  off  in  search  of  them.  The  book 
is  furnished  with  a  good  map,  and  will  be  largely  patronised,  we 
venture  to  say,  by  tourists  during  the  coming  holiday  season. 
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Noma  Boumxstan.    By  Alphonsb  Daudbt.    London:   Messrs. 
Yizetelly  &  Go. 

Mr.  Henry  James's  verdict  that  this  was  Alpbonse  Dandet's 
''masterpiece/'  is  evidently  shared  by  the  publio,  for  we  observe 
that  it  has  passed  into  another  edition,  and  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  Vizetelly's  admirable  series  of  one-volume 
novels  by  foreign  authors  of  repute.  We  know  of  no  series 
of  foreign  novels  which  contains  such  a  number  and  variety  of 
fascinating  books^  or  which  might  be  added  en  bloc  to  any  library 
without  fear  of  finding  any  dull  ones  among  them.  Prince  Serge 
Panine^  one  of  the  most  striking  of  Georges  Ohnet's  novels,  is  in- 
cluded in  this  series,  which  has  now  established  for  itself  a  wide- 
spread reputation^  and  is  exercising  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
modem  English  novel. 

Tab  Thin  Bed  Line.    By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths.    London  - 
Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

Baylbrbay.    By  Col.  Fife-Cookson.     Messrs.  Chapman  k  Hall. 

Good,  Bad,  and  Indifferent.    By  Major  Jambs  Fox  Brough. 
London :  Messrs.  Bemington  &  Go. 

If,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  poverty  of  professional  works 
by  military  men,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  army  can  turn  out 
plenty  of  novels — though  whether  it  is  exactly  to  the  credit  of  the 
army  at  a  moment  when  the  Empire  has  to  face  a  variety  of  serious 
military  problems^  and  whether  English  light  literature  is  improved 
by  the  inrush  of  military  novelists,  are  moot  questions.  Colonel 
Fife-Gookson  places  his  story  in  Turkey,  during  the  last  war,  and 
does  as  well  as  he  can  with  the  Eastern  Question,  although  he 
almost  confesses  that  it  is  likely  to  bore  his  readers.  Major 
Griffiths  takes  us  back  to  the  Crimean  War,  and  deals  in  a  more 
artistic  fashion  with  his  materials ;  while  Major  Brough  revels  in 
the  placid  delights  of  an  Indian  hill  station.  The  latter  is  some- 
times crude,  but  we  like  the  manly  tone  about  it. 


The  British  Navy  in  the  Present  Year  of  Grace.  By  An 
Undistinguished  Naval  Officer  London :  Messrs.  Hamil- 
ton, Adams  &  Co. 

A  good  breezy  book,  well  calculated  to  clear  away  the  cobwebs 
and  expel  the  dust  that  have  accumulated  in  the  dark  (although 
often  dignified)  corners  of  the  Admiralty  and  Navy.  He  hits 
hard,  and  in  his  second  volume  he  administers  a  second  thrashing 
to  those  who  roared  in  the  press  at  his  first  castigation.     We  can 
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well  imagine  decorated  admirals  who  have  won  their  official  position 
by  methods  Nelson  would  have  scorned,  describing  it  as  '^  dreadfully 
scurrilous,"  but  those  who  know  anything  at  all  about  the  navy  will 
readily  admit  that  the  author  has  done  nothing  more  than  reproduce 
in  his  bright  and  graphic  pages  what  nineteen  out  of  twenty  officers 
talk  about  and  condemn,  whenever  the  state  of  the  navy  in  the 
present  year  of  grace  comes  under  review.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
recommend  naval  officers  to  read  it,  because  everyone  will ;  but  our 
imprimatur  may  be  of  use  to  the  book  in  its  career  outside  the 
service,  and  we  give  it  with  our  warmest  wishes. 


Pbrb  Goriot.     By  Balzac.      London:    Messrs.  Boutledge  & 
Sons. 

Excellently  printed  and  illustrated,  this  new  cheap  edition  of 
Balzac*s  works  deserves  widespread  popularity  in  this  country. 
The  great  French  novelist  has  hitherto  escaped  becoming  a  general 
favourite  among  English  readers,  owing  to  the  deamess  and  scarcity 
of  translations  of  his  works.  Now,  through  the  enterprise  of 
Messrs.  Boutledge^  they  are  about  to  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  everybody,  and  the  series  worthily  commences  with  Pire  Goriot^ 
surely  one  of  the  most  brilliant  works  penned  by  a  novelist. 


Guide  to  obtaining  the   Hythb   Certificate.     By   Oaptain 
LoDWiCK.     Chatham :  Messrs.  Gale  &  Polden. 

A  guide  to  the  Hythe  course  has  long  been  wanted,  and  we  must 
congratulate  Captain  Lodwick  on  having  prepared  one  which  will 
render  essential  service  to  those  in  quest  of.  a  Hythe  certificate. 
He  has  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  officers  working 
up  for  their  final  examination,  and  the  publishers  have  enabled 
him  to  put  his  work  in  a  handy  and  convenient  form. 
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All  MSB.  intended  for  insertion  must  be  directed  to  the  Editors,  Army  and 
Navy  Msigazine,  13,  Waterloo  Place,  London,  8.W.,  and  must  contain  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.    Name  and  address  on  letters  is  insufficient. 

It  U  requested  that  ruled  paper  he  lueci,  the  paget  numbered,  faetened  together, 
and  a  small  margin  left. 

Every  care  will  be  taken ;  but  neither  the  Editors  nor  the  Publishers  can  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSS.  through  the  post  or  otherwise.  When  MBS.  are 
desired  to  be  returned,  stamps  must  be  enclosed. 

Beviews  of  Books  and  Notes  on  salient  matters  oonneoted  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  wiU  be  continued  each  month. 
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{Continued  from  page  118.) 

During  the  war  of  1870-71,  a  practice  of  commanding  had 
gradually  come  into  vogue,  which  proved  its  excellence  under  all 
circumstances,  and  which  may  be  taken  for  a  model.  During  the 
first  days  of  the  war,  the  great  head-quarters  conducted  opera- 
tions by  short  telegrams,  similar  to  the  manner  in  which  the  order 
was  issued  four  years  before  for  the  march  into  Bohemia  by  a 
telegraph  message  of  a  few  words.  The  work  of  the  General  Staff 
upon  the  war,  however,  hints  that  this  mode  was  not  generally  of 
a  satisfactory  nature.^  l-. 

Very  soon,  after  all  danger  of  seeing  the  plan  of  the  German 
operations  destroyed  and  one  of  the  armies  detached  and  attacked 
by  the  enemy  with  superior  force,  was  past,  and  when  more  freedom 
of  action  was  gained,  the  place  of  short  directions,  which  prescribed 
the  next  steps  to  be  taken,  was  taken  by  the  so-called  direkUven. 
The  name  that  was  incidentally  adopted  is  not  pretty — a  German 
word  would  have  sounded  better,  but  the  institution  is,  all  the 
same,  an  excellent  one.  According  to  the  work  of  the  General 
of  the  Staff,  direktiven  are  such  **  communications  from  a  higher 
place  made  to  a  lower  one,  in  which  not  so  much  definite  orders 
for  immediate  observance  are  issued,  as  leading  features.  The 
last  named  serve,  then,  as  a  line  to  be  followed  in  the  decisions 
that  are  independently  taken."  Such  communications,  which 
allow  of  much  scope,  but  which  secure  an  aggregate  co-operation  of 

*  Qi,Der  Deutsch  FranzdsichA.  Krieg,  edited  by  the  "  EriegsgeBohiehtliohe"  De- 
pntment  of  the  General  Staff,  toI.  ii.  pp.  154, 155. 
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forces,  are,  in  these  modem  times,  peculiarly  applicable  when, 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  armies,  single  objects  are  to  be  attained 
with  divided  forces.  They  are  donbly  practical  on  the  service  of  a 
great  head-quarters,  which  lies  always  at  some  distance,  and  can 
only  control  the  army  in  its  general  operations. 

In  order  to  give  an  instance  of  how  such  direkiiven  are  drawn 
up,  we  quote  here  those  which  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  received  after  the  battles  of  Orleans  and  Beaujency,  after 
it  had  defeated  the  great  army  of  the  Loire,  led  by  General 
d'Aurelles  de  Paladines,  and  separated  it  into  two  parts  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  prepared  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Paris.  One 
part  of  the  defeated  army,  namely,  the  right  wing^  which  had  now 
become  the  1st  Army  of  the  Loire,  under  General  Bourbaki,  had 
marched  away  to  Bourgl'and  the  other  part,  the  2nd  Army  of  the 
Loire,  under  General  Chanzy,  after  having  been  reinforced  by  fresh 
troops,  afforded  an  obstinate  resistance  at  Beaujency  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenberg,  who  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  until  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  turned  all  the  German  forces  that  were  on  the 
Loire  against  him,  and  he  returned  westwards,  behind  the  Loire, 
and,  later,  to  the  Sarthe. 

The  direktiven  received  during  these  operations,  issued  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  by  General  Yon  Moltke  to  the  chief  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  2nd  Army,  General  Von  Stiehle,  date  from 
the  12th  December,  and  run  in  their  most  important  part  as 
follows : — 

''  Seeing  that  in  the  last  days  of  November,  and  the  first  days 
of  this  month,  we  have  succeeded  in  defeating  all  the  attempts 
made  by  the  enemy  in  different  directions  to  relieve  Paris,  it 
should  be  our  first  endeavour  to  place  all  the  enemy's  troops, 
which  were  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  which  are  but  loosely 
organised,  Aor«  de  combat  for  a  long  time,  by  this  energetic  pursuit. 

''  This  task,  according  to  my  view,  must  be  carried  out  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  that  enemy's  army  corps  that  has,  during 
the  last  few  days,  opposed  the  division  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Grand  Duke,  which  army  corps  must  be  again  pursued  with 
sufficient  forces,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  dispersed. 

"  On  the  other  hand  we  must  not  fail  to  perceive  that,  before  the 
fall  of  Paris,  our  forces  will  not  suffice  to  extend  our  operations 
in  a  south-westerly  or  westerly  direction  too  far,  and  here,  accord- 
ingly, the  operations  must,  for  the  present,  be  restricted,  which  will 
further  enable  us  to  give  the  troops  the  necessary  rest  after  the 
fatiguing  movements  and  battles  of  the  last  few  days. 

**  Without  special  reason,  the  line  of  the  Cher,  that  is  Tootb, 
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Bonrges,  and  Neverei  must  not  be  passed  by  the  2Qd  Army,  which 
fihoold  in  the  reselre  of  the  main  forces  at  Orleans  find  its  base 
of  operations. 

"The  west  to  be  secured  by  the  division  of  His  Boyal  High- 
ness the  Grand  Doke  of  Mecklenberg  Sohwerin.  If,  as  seems 
to  be  the  case,  the  masses  of  troops  haye  been  brought  up  from 
Oonlie  to  the  Army  of  the  Loire^  and  have,  in  consequence,  be- 
come included  in  its  retreat,  a  central  position  by  Ghartres,  at  no 
very  great  distance  from  Paris,  would  afford  a  possibility  of  the 
breaking  up  the  union  of  the  armies  mentioned,  or  the  interchange 
of  certain  parts  of  them.  The  orders  of  the  Royal  ober-kom- 
numdo  with  reference  to  the  occupation  of  Orleans  by  parts  of 
the  Bavarian  corps  will  not  be  affected  by  the  foregoing  scheme. 

"Especial  attention  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  paid  to  a  permanent 
and  careful  observation  of  the  enemy's  corps  (the  18th  and  the 
15tb),  under  the  command  of  General  Bourbaki,  which  have 
ouurched  away  by  way  of  Giens,  in  the  direction  of  Bourges  and 
Nevers. 

"  In  case  the  latter  possibly  re-appear,  we  propose  the  co-opera- 
tion of  General  of  Infantry  Von  Zastrow,*  who,  from  to-morrow, 
is  at  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  and  shall  be  reinforced  by  the  infantry 
regiments,  the  60th  and  the  72nd.  I  leave  it,  therefore,  to  you 
to  keep  up  communications  with  the  above-mentioned  general." 

All  direktiven  are  drawn  up  similarly  to  this ;  they  declare  the  ' 
views  and  wishes  of  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  great  head- 
quarters, and  leave  it  to  the  commanders  of  each  army  corps  to    ' 
carry  them  out  in  the  most  practicable  manner. 

An  individual  commander  of  an  army  corps  will  much  more  rarely 
be  in  a  position  to  employ  such  direktiven^  as,  for  instance,  only  when 
one  of  his  army  corps  is  in  a  solitary  position  and  face  to  face  with 
a  special  mission,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  the  commanding  general 
nmst  take  independent  action  without  being  able  to  communicate 
upon  any  point  with  the  ober-kommando.  Such  may  be  the  case 
when  a  corps  shall  secure  the  flank  of  the  army  advancing  to  the 
attack,  and  when  it  proceeds  to  the  pursuit  of  defeated  divisions  of 
the  enemy,  and  is,  at  times,  separated  by  rivers  or  hills,  &c.  In 
these  direktiven  the  necessity  will  often  arise  to  prepare  for  various 
and  all  possible  cases.     In  former  days  this  was  regarded  as  a  mis- 

*  The  eomnuuidiiig  general  of  the  7th  Amiy  Gorpa,  who  marohed  with  the 
gnaler  part  of  hie  army  corps  through  the  middle  of  France,  between  the  armj  oif 
Miee  Frederick  Charles  on  the  Loire,  and  the  army  corps  of  Oeneral  Werder, 
^tstknied  in  the  Saone  country  to  secure  the  line  of  commnnication  of  the  Glermans 
vith  their  eoontry  against  interruption  from  the  south. 

13  • 
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take,  as  beiDg  prodaotive  of  inseourity.  It  is  oertainly  rather  pre- 
carious to  build  the  orders  upon  suoh  a  shifting  basis ;  the  enemy 
can  still  do  something  between  the  cases  provided  for,  and  this  will 
most  certainly  create  perplexity. 

But  war  brings  with  it  positions  in  which  decisions  must  be  made, 
and  when  it  is  impossible  o£P-hand  to  decide  what  operations  must 
be  supposed,  in  the  case  of  the  enemy,  as  being  the  most  probable. 
The  orders  of  the  great  head-quarters  for  the  attack  of  the  18tfa 
August  that  we  have  just  quoted  assumes  two  possible  cases  for  the 
left  wing  of  the  2nd  Army,  viz.  the  two  army  corps  that  were  to  be 
sent  forwards  upon  Batilly ;  firstly,  that  the  enemy  was  marching 
to  Briey,  and  the  other  that  he  was  posted  on  the  heights  before 
Metz.  In  each  one  of  these  something  different  had  to  be  done. 
Still  more  striking  is  the  like  necessity  perceivable  in  the  case  of 
the  army  of  General  Manteuffel,  when,  on  the  24th  January  1871, 
it  arrived  before  Besangon.  General  Bourbaki  had,  after  the  failure 
of  his  attack  upon  the  Lisaine  position,  retired  along  the  upper 
Doubs,  under  the  fortifications  of  that  stronghold.  General  von 
Werder  had  followed  him  between  the  Doubs  and  Orignon.  The 
latter  confronted  the  enemy  on  the  north,  and  the  2nd  and  7th 
army  corps  on  the  south  side.  There  was  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
enemy  could  not  remain  at  Besangon,  for  there  was  a  lack  of  pro» 
visions  to  keep  the  army  for  any  length  of  time  there.  General 
Bourbaki  was  bound,  in  the  next  few  days,  to  clear  out  from  under 
the  protection  of  the  forts. 

But  in  what  direction  ?  He  might,  as  the  great  road  to  the 
south  was  barred,  attempt  to  break  through  between  it  and  the 
Swiss  frontier,  but  he  might  also,  in  order  to  save  himself,  attempt 
a  grand  coup  towards  the  south-west  on  both  sides  of  the  Doubs. 
It  wasy  moreover,  not  impossible  that  he  should  break  through  on 
the  north-west,  in  order  to  join  hands  with  Garibaldi  in  Dijon.  All 
the  more  so,  seeing  that  thus  he  confronted  the  army  corps  of 
Werder,  which  was,  for  the  moment,  his  weakest  opponent.  Finally^ 
it  might  be  also  assumed  that  he  would  lead  his  army  to  the  Swiss 
frontier,  or  that  he  would  await  the  attack  of  the  Germans  under 
the  walls  of  Besanfon. 

All  this  was  possible,  but,  of  course,  required  the  most  varioas 
measures  to  be  taken,  and,  it  might  be,  rapid  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  generals  who  were  primarily  concerned,  before  the  commander- 
in-chief  could  himself  issue  his  dispositions  from  the  head-quarters 
at  La  Barru  near  Dampierre.  Therefore  direktiven  were  issued 
which  assumed  no  less  than  six  different  cases,  and  prescribed  for 
the  army  a  certain  mode  of  operation  in  each  one.     General  von. 
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Hanteaffel  ended  up  witb  the  following  words,  addressed  to  each 
ooe  of  the  commanding  generals :  "  Under  the  existing  oiroum- 
fitanoes,  when  an  immediate  co-operation  of  the  three  corps  cannot 
well  be  effected,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  even  practicable,  I  do  not  wish 
to  avoid  making  known  to  your  Exoellencyy  after  what  I  have  just 
said,  my  view  of  the  situation,  in  order  to  enable  you,  at  each 
moment  that  may  be  necessary^  to  conduct  your  movements  befare 
receiving  my  orders,  in  case  circumstances  should  demand  such 
rapid  decision." 

Similar  instructions  were  necessary  before  Metz,  when  the  army 
of  Bazaine  was  shut  up  there. 

Bad  results  neither  ensued  in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other.  The 
unity  and  practicability  of  action  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  was 
speedily  secured  by  these  means.  It  will  only  be  necessary  not  to 
define  too  strictly  and. too  artistically  these  supposed  cases,  so  that 
it  may  be  possible,  without  great  application  of  ingenuity,  to  decide 
which  case  has,  as  a  fact,  occurred. 

All  direktiven  certainly  necessitate  careful  subordinate  general- 
ship, and  one  accustomed  to  independence. 

The  old  notion  of  *'  disposition  "has  now  disappeared.  There 
was  attached  to  it,  to  a  small  extent,  the  idea  of  a  programme  of 
operations  for  a  corps,  based  upon  certain  suppositions  that  go 
further  than  a  mere  order. 

We  only  know,  in  these  days,  besides  direktiven,  *'  army 
orders,"  "  corps  orders,"  "  division  orders,"  &c.  The  difference 
between  these  latter  and  the  former  is,  that  these  do  not  give  gene- 
ral ideas,  but  only  prescribe  measures,  marches  to  be  taken  in  a 
certain  direction,  attacks,  &c.  A  characteristic  of  them  is,  more- 
over, that  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  calculated  for  various  cases,  but 
only  for  the  case  which  the  commander  regards  as  being  most  pro* 
table  at  the  moment.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  they  should 
atop  there  where  doubts  begin  and  the  future  cannot  be  perceived. 
Exceptions  will  occur^  because  the  line  between  orders  and  direk' 
then  cannot  always  be  exactly  drawn,  but  they  are  rare.*  In  the 
<^a8e  of  orders,  too,  although  they  are  cast  in  much  firmer  moulds 
than  are  the  direktiven,  no  rules  can  be  prescribed,  yet  certain 
points  may  be  laid  down,  which  will  never  remain  untouched  in 
their  essence. 

*  The  phrase  often  used,  but  which  occnrs  more  in  theory  than  in  practice, 
that  the  army  or  dlTision  ought  to  act  according  to  the  circnmstances  of  the  case,  is 
ii^rflnoos.  If  nothing  is  determined  beforehand,  there  is  nothing  left  bat  to  act 
according  to  circnmstances,  eyen  when  no  one  has  given  special  permission  for  this 
to  be  done. 
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To  begin  with,  every  order  in  war,  as  is  already  known,  is  based 
upon  a  definite  idea  of  the  position  of  the  enemy.  Each  one  is 
signed  honajide^  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  paragraph  of  a  law, 
every  departure  from  which  entails  punishment.  But  it  loses  its 
validity  so  soon  as  it  is  apparent  that  the  supposition  on  which  it 
was  based  is  wanting. 

Every  order,  accordingly,  begins  with  information  of  the 
enemy. 

Here,  precaution  is  imperative;  it  will,  as  a  rule,  be  well  to 
mention  whence  the  intelligence  comes,  especially  when  there  are 
vague  doubts  as  to  its  credibility.  Supposing  the  orders  firom 
above  are  simply  these :  "  Information  of  the  enemy  says,  so  and 
so."  The  contents  of  this  order  will  be  immediately  regarded  by 
the  recipients  as  something  perfectly  definite ;  disappointments  may 
thus  be  caused.  If  the  source  is  mentioned,  as  *^  The  news  brought 
by  country-folk  and  spies,  and  information  of  patrols,  says  so  and 
so,"  every  commander  is  in  a  position  to  calculate  the  degree  of 
credibility.  This  will  either  excite  his  mistrust,  and  his  caution,  or 
will  enhance  and  increase  his  confidence. 

In  like  manner,  what  the  real  essence  of  the  intelligence  brought 
is,  and  what  merely  the  scheme  that  has  been  drawn  has  supplied 
according  to  probability,  must  be  strictly  distinguished  one  from 
the  other.  If  we  were  to  allow  our  esprit  d^escalier  tree  scope  with 
reference  to  the  orders  issued  for  the  18th  of  August,  which  is 
pardonable  in  the  interests  of  study,  the  following  would  appear  to 
us  to  be  worth  mention. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  early  in  the  morning,  only  the  left  wing 
of  the  French  position  on  the  heights  of  Le  Point  du  Jour  was 
perceived.  Only  here  was  a  permanent  touch  had  of  the  enemy  by 
the  pickets,  and  only  firom  this  part  did  intelligence  come.  Wliat 
the  position  of  the  French  front  was  and  how  far  it  extended,  was 
unknown.  The  right  wing  could  not  be  surveyed.  On  the  morning 
of  the  battle,  a  communication  was  issued  from  the  great  head- 
quarters to  the  armies  to  the  effect  that  the  view  taken  was,  that  the 
main  forces  of  the  enemy  stood  before  Metz  and  that  their  position 
extended  as  far  as  Amanvillers.  From  the  extreme  left  of  the 
French,  upon  the  heights  at  Bois  de  Vaux  where  they  were  per- 
ceived, to  Amanvillers,  is  a  German  mile;  there  the  bare  ridge 
sinks  down  to  a  ravine,  through  which  the  railway  now  runs.  The 
supposition  that  the  right  wing  of  the  French  was  posted  on  this 
ravine,  and  that  the  front  did  not  extend  further,  had  much  in 
its  favour,  although  it  was  proved  later  that  it  was  a  deception^ 
and  that  the  French  line  of  battle  extended  almost  twice  as  fiEtr,. 
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that  18,  as  far  as  Bonooart.  Thus  quite  correctly  only  ''  a  view 
taken  "  was  spoken  of.  But  this  originally  clear  situation  became 
by  degrees  more  confused.  In  the  orders  which  we  first  cited,  the 
position  of  the  enemy  was  definitely  described  as  lying  upon  the 
plateau  between  Le  Point  du  Jour  and  Montigny  la  Grange. 
Certainly  these  orders  began  with  the  words,  **  From  information 
received  it  may  be  assumed'' ;  but  these  words  have  evidently  only 
reference  to  the  sentence  that  the  enemy  would  **  assert''  himself, 
and  not  to  the  sketch  of  the  position,  which  is  clearly  described  by 
the  words  ''  upon  Le  Plateau,  and  between  Le  Point  du  Jour  and 
Montigny  la  Grange."  In  the  ober-kommando  of  the  2nd  Army 
where  they  were  also  without  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
enemy's  right  wing,  this  sketch  of  the  position  was  simply  adopted, 
and  in  the  orders  that  were  subsequently  issued  by  it  to  its  corps 
and  divisions,  we  meet,  for  instance,  with  the  words,  ^'  The  enemy 
is  posted  upon  the  heights  of  Leipzig  and  Bois  de  Vaux." 

Thus,  what  was  originally  stated  as  a  supposition,  was  at  last 
treated  as  a  perfectly  definite  fact.  Even  if,  in  the  detailed  orders 
of  the  ober-kommando  of  the  2nd  Army,  issued  to  the  Guards 
we  do  find  a  more  correct  conception  of  it,  viz.  "  The  enemy 
appears  to  be  established  upon  the  heights  of  Bois  de  Vaux  over 
against  Leipzig  in  line  of  battle  " ;  yet  by  the  first  communications 
the  idea  that  the  enemy^s  right  wing  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Amanvillers  was  corroborated  to  such  an  extent 
that  all  measures  were  firamed  according  to  this  end.  The  Guards 
received  orders  to  advance  upon  Amanvillers,  in  order  there  to  pro- 
ceed to  turn  the  enemy's  right  wing,  which  for  all  cases  was 
assumed  to  lie  south  of  that  place,  whereas  it  actually  stood  a  good 
way  to  the  north  of  it,  and  the  corps  at  Amanvillers  would  have 
struck  the  enemy  about  at  its  centre.  Perhaps  the  illusion  shown 
that  day  as  to  the  extent  of  the  French  line  of  battle  would  have 
been  easier  removed,  had  the  communications  been  always  and 
exactly  brought  into  harmony  with  the  real  extent  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  enemy,  and  it  had  perhaps  been  said  "  The  enemy  is 
established  with  his  left  wing  upon  the  heights  of  Le  Point  du 
Jour  in  line  of  battle;  how  far  his  left  wing  extends  is  at  present 
unknown,"  &c. 

It  is,  of  course,  incomparably  easier  to  hit  upon  such  things 
afterwards,  when  one  has  seen  the  consequences  of  what  was  then 
done^  than  it  is  in  the  moment  of  action.  We  have,  therefore, 
described  our  wisdom  as  being  an  esprit  dCescalier  which,  as  a  rule, 
comes  to  us  when  we  descend  the  stairs  of  the  council-house,  and 
there  then  occurs  to  us  what  clever  things  we  might  have  said  in 
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the  high  assembly  we  have  jnst  left.  Yet  closer  investigation 
shows  us  there  were  persons  on  the  spot  who  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head.  In  a  report  hroaght  in  on  the  morning  of  the  battle^* 
which  describes  more  in  detail  the  French  line-of-battle,  we  find 
these  words,  "  Their  right  wing  covered  by  bmshwood,  and  cannot 
be  surveyed." 

Hence,  in  drawing  up  the  information  of  the  enemy  which 
introduces  the  orders,  the  most  precise  exactness  must  be  employed, 
and  the  one  or  two  lines  which  form  the  introduction  must  be 
drawn  up  with  clearness. 

The  second  sentence  of  every  order  ought  to  contain  the  inten- 
tions of  the  commander  in  great  outline.  They  proceed  immedi- 
ately from  the  information  had  of  the  enemy,  and  they  therefore 
best  come  close  after  it. 

That  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  general  should  lay  down 
his  intentions  clearly  and  plainly  appears  a  matter  of  course,  and 
it  would  seem,  accordingly,  superfluous  to  say  more  upon  the 
matter ;  but  even  on  this  point  experience  teaches  us  differently. 

First  of  all,  it  is  often  difficult  to  lay  down  one's  own  inten- 
tions for  the  next  few  hours  ensuing.  Situations  in  war  are  so 
uncertain^  that  in  early  morning  we  cannot  possibly  see  what 
we  shall  want  to  do  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon. Out  of  consideration  for  the  troops,  the  orders  for  the 
next  day  must,  as  a  rule,  be  issued  towards  evening,  and  the  night, 
too,  can  make  many  alterations.  Very  frequently  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  regard  beforehand  aught  else  than  the  places  at  which 
the  troops  shall  collect  the  next  morning  in  order  to  be  ready  for 
operations,  but  this  must  be  laid  down  with  exactitude,  in  order 
that  the  subordinate  commanders  know  that  all  else  is  still  un- 
certain; and  that  they  must  not,  therefore,  tie  their  hands  by 
prematurely  touching  with  the  enemy. 

Another  time,  again,  the  intentions  of  the  supreme  command 
appear  to  be  so  patent,  that  it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them  in  detail  in  the  orders  that  are  hastily  committed  to  writing. 
They  have  been  the  constant  theme  of  discussion  in  the  head- 
quarters, as  well  as  among  all  the  higher  officers.  It  is  naturally 
pre-supposed  that  everyone  must  know  them.  In  spite  of  this, 
they  may  all  the  same  have  remained  unknown  in  a  critical  place. 
How  often  has  not  an  army  corps,  that  was  originally  designed 
to  play  another  part,  been  called  upon  to  turn  the  scale.  On  the 
18th  August,  for  instance,  the  Saxons,  of  whom  it  was  thought 
that  they  would   possibly   have  to  undertake   the  pursuit  of  the 

—      *  From  an  officer  of  the  ober^kommando  of  the  second  army. 
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French  diyision  which  had  marched  off  towards  the  west,  were  at 
last  obliged  to  turn  towards  the  east,  and  to  effect  the  turning  of 
the  right  French  wing.* 

The  intentions  of  the  commander-in-chief  ought  not,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  unknown  to  anyone  of  his  generals  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  undertake  independent  action.  We  have  experienced  in  1870 
that  commanders  of  brigades  and  divisions  have,  by  their  own 
unaided  decisions,  brought  about  battles  which  were  not  in  the 
intention  of  the  commander-in-chief,  so  that  they  were  thus  actu- 
ally determining,  on  their  own  responsibility,  the  fate  of  the  whole 
army ;  and  such  events  will  always  happen  so  long  as  the  troops 
are  animated  hy  the  desire  of  action^  and  so  long  as  the  feeling 
if  independence  lives  in  their  commanders.  They  must  always 
take  place  whenever  great  forces  co-operate,  and  the  best  oppor- 
tunities are  not  to  be  thrown  away.  But  it  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary that  subordinate  commanders  should  be  initiated  into  the 
general  intentions  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The  secret  will 
diQS  only  be  endangered  in  the  rarest  cases.  First  of  all,  commu- 
nications never  proceed  beyond  a  narrow  circle  of  the  high  officers, 
and  then,  again,  in  the  moment  when  the  orders  are  issued  to 
undertake  an  operation,  this  latter  is  usually  of  so  immediate  a 
nature,  that,  even  if  information  reached  the  enemy,  it  would  be 
too  late  for  him  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Though  the  time  before  the  beginning  of  decisive  movements, 
which  lead  to  a  battle,  is  oftentimes  very  short,  there  will  always 
be  so  many  minutes  as  to  enable  the  intention  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  be  expressed  in  a  single  sentence  with  clearness  and 
precision. 

As  on  the  18th  August  1870  the  one  leading  idea  was  not  to 
seriously  attack  the  enemy's  naturally  strong  front  until  his  right 
wing  had  been  turned,  it  would  certainly  have  been  of  advantage 
to  have  had  this  repeated  in  all  orders,  even  though  it  must  be 
assumed  that  it  was  known  to  all.  As  a  fact,  the  attacks  made  on 
his  front  were  soon  much  more  energetic  than  was  originally  in- 
tended. This  would  have  been  counteracted  if,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  statement  as  to  the  enemy's  position,  it  had,  on  each 
occasion,  been  declared  how  the  head-quarters  conceived  that  the 
attack  should  be  carried  out.  The  intention  of  the  commander-in- 
<ihief  is  the  only  guide  for  his  subordinate  commanders,  if  the 
<^er  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  way  intended.  It  must  be 
brought  before  them,  accordingly,  in  a  palpable  and  self-evident 
shape.     Following  the   sentence  expressing  the  intention  ought 

^  This  movement,  as  is  weU  known,  decided  the  battle. 
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naturally  to  come  tbe  dispositioris.  Their  nature  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  circumstances  obtaining  at  the  moment.  We 
shall  discuss  them,  for  each  individual  case,  in  the  following 
chapters. 

As  a  general  rule,  an  exact  estimate  of  time  and  space  is  the 
chief  essential.  Mistakes  in  this  respect  appear  unpardonable, 
and  yet  they  are  often  made  by  great  generals.*  Only  he  who  is 
acquainted  with  war  can  explain  that.  A  measure  is  discussed 
upon  the  battle-field,  and  the  orders  are  sketched  out.  New 
information  is  then  received,  and  then  has  to  be  considered 
whether  what  is  intended  is  still  practicable.  Commanders  come  ; 
and  the  field  marshal  must  speak  with  them.  Some  urgent  mea- 
sures claim  his  attention  at  the  moment.  A  great  cavalry  attack 
which  is-  being  executed  demands  his  attention ;  a  charge  by  the 
enemy  keeps  him  momentarily  in  suspense.  Troops  march  by  and 
salute  their  popular  leader  with  hurrahs.  A  few  words  of  en- 
couragement and  thanks  are  indispensable ;  and  then  he  rides  to 
another  part,  in  order  to  follow  up  the  end  of  the  battle.  Then  he 
is  reminded,  when  the  last  shots  have  been  fired,  of  the  order  that 
has  not  yet  been  sent  off.  His  signature  is  quickly  affixed,  and  an 
orderly  is  despatched  with  it.  He  has  failed  to  notice  that  in  the 
meantime  hours  have  passed  by,  and  that  the  statements  as  to  time 
ought  to  have  been  altered,  and  that  the  troops  which  have  been 
ordered  up  cannot  now  arrive  so  soon  as  ordered.  Therefore,  he 
relies  upon  the  correct  understanding  of  the  recipients,  and  expects 
of  them  the  necessary  modifications.  But  the  mistake  has  been 
committed,  and  cannot  be  rectified ;  and  whoever  will  present  to 
his  mind  in  what  state  of  disquietude  such  orders  are  often  written 
will  be  able  to  excuse  it;  but,  all  the  same,  such  occurrences 
undermine  confidence,  especially  when  they  are  frequent,  and  the 
error  is  only  too  apparent. 

As  to  the  order  in  which  the  dispositions  ought  to  follow  each 
other,  something  must  be  said ;  it  will  materially  depend  upon  the 
importance  of  the  individual  measures  to  be  taken.  That  first 
mentioned  impresses  itself  most  of  all  upon  the  memory.  What  is 
most  important  belongs,  accordingly,  here,  unless  it  be  necessary 
to  explain  matters  by  an  introductory  disposition.  Then  come  tbe 
measures  of  second  and  third  importance,  which  have  for  their 
object  only  to  support  or  secure  the  principal  undertaking. 

If  a  natural  order  like  this  cannot  be  found  it  will  be  best  U> 
begin  with  the  troops  first  and  foremost  in  the  operations,  that  is  to 
say,  for  example,  with  a  mass  of  cavalry  which  is  hurrying  ahead 

*  Blame,  Strategie,  p.  143. 
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of  the  army.  Whilst  in  reading  the  orders  we  inform  ourselves  as 
to  the  tasks  they  impose,  with  the  map  in  oar  hand,  we  gain  at 
once  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  places,  roads,  <Ssc.  which  will 
in  the  following  orders,  again  play  their  part^  and  we  are  well 
acquainted  with  them  whenever  we  meet  with  them  again.  Thus 
we  gain  in  the  quickest  way  a  clear  survey  of  the  whole. 

After  all  that  has  reference  to  the  cavalry  is  done  with,  the 
advance  guard,  the  main  bodies,  the  flank  covers,  and  detachment8> 
for  special  missions  should  be  mentioned. 

In  this  way  a  consecutiveness  is  attained  which,  in  its  main 
points,  agrees  with  that  which  takes  place  in  practice,  and  this 
arrangement  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage  in  respect  of  clearness 
and  perspicuity.  No  one,  except  in  orders  issued  for  retreat,  will 
place  the  disposition  for  the  trains  and  columns  before  those  for 
the  troops,  or  mix  both  together.  Those  belong  last.  We  must,, 
moreover,  reflect  that  commands  in  war  must  very  frequently  be 
not  merely  written,  but  also  read  and  understood,  under  very  trying 
circnmstances.  If,  in  the  history  of  war,  we  meet  with  confessions 
that  here  something  has  escaped  notice  and  there  something  ha& 
been  forgotten,  we  are  readily  and  easily  inclined  to  pass  severe 
judgment  upon  them,  and  exclaim,  How  was  that  possible  ?  We 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  present  to  our  minds  the  fact  that  the  general,  be 
he  ever  so  conscious  of  his  situation,  cannot  be  perpetually  awake 
and  in  bivouac  and  in  motion,  and  that  weariness  gets  the  better  of 
him,  as  it  does  of  every  other  mortal.  Perhaps  discussions,  dis- 
positions, and  information  and  reports  have  kept  him  awake  until 
late  in  the  night,  and  that,  too,  after  a  day  passed  in  the  saddle  in 
winter-cold  and  snowstorm  ;  and  he  was  just  about  to  lay  himself 
down  to  snatch  a  little  rest  in  his  poor  quarters,  an  orderly  officer 
arrives  with  higher  orders,  only  to  wake  him  from  the  sleep,  which 
he  has  with  difficulty  found,  to  renewed  activity.  He  must  at  once 
read,  decide,  resolve,  and  send  further  orders  to  his  subordinates. 
It  frequently  happens  that  an  interruption  of  this  kind  is  caused 
without  any  reason.  He  can  with  difficulty  bring  himself  to  give 
op  the  rest  which  all  his  limbs  energetically  demand.  By  a  bad 
light,  at  a  flickering  fire,  or  outside  round'  bivouac  fires,  he  must 
decipher  the  writing  that  has  probably  been  also  written  in  great 
baste ;  maps  are  fetched,  and  often  a  table  is  only  with  difficulty 
found  upon  which  to  spread  it.  The  longer  under  such  circum- 
stauoes  the  order  is,  the  more  names  it  contains,  the  more  artistic 
its  dispositions,  the  more  the  main  points  are  mixed  up  with 
details,  the  more  opportunity  is  there  for  mistakes,  misconceptions, 
tlie  placing  of  what  is  of  secondary  importance  before  what  is  of 
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primary,  and  Bimilar  errors.  Again,  let  us  reflect  that,  at  least  in 
•our  army,  all  men  of  high  rank  are  of  an  age  when  both  intellee- 
taal  and  physical  energies  are  on  the  wane.  Napoleon,  when  only 
forty-one  years  of  age,  complained  that  he  lacked  his  former 
vigour.  "The  smallest  ride  is  an  exertion  to  me,"  he  wrote. 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  forty-eight  years  of  age,  poured  out 
his  feelings  to  his  friend  D'Argens :  ''  I  have  to  perform  the 
labours  of  a  Hercules  in  an  age  when  my  strength  forsakes  me, 
when  ill-health  increases,  and  when,  in  one  word,  hope,  the  com- 
forter of  the  distressed,  begins  to  fail  me.*'  Of  the  same  age  are 
^ery  many  of  our  commanders  of  battalions,  and  have  still  the 
greater  part  of  their  military  career  before  them.  Only  few  com- 
manders of  regiments  are  so  young,  and  generals  of  brigades  in 
such  years,  especially  generals  of  infantry,  can  scarcely  be  found. 
And  then  only  still  higher  up  do  these  positions  begin  which  are 
of  significance  in  the  great  drama  of  war.  In  the  case  of  men  who 
approach  their  sixtieth  year^  or  who  have  passed  it,  apprehen- 
sion cannot  possibly  longer  retain  the  full  rapidity,  and  memory 
its  old  vigour. 

Consideration  must  also  be  paid  to  this  in  the  orders,  they  must 
be  easy  to  apprehend,  and  easy  to  remember  in  their  principal 
parts.  Thereto  primarily  belongs  that  from  the  orders  issued 
Tespecting  evolutions  and  battle,  all  other  matter  should  be  ex* 
<sluded.  The  regulations  respecting  trains,  columns,  and  transports 
cannot  certainly  be  left  away,  for  the  troops  must  know  where  they 
can  find  their  commissariat  and  their  ammunition,  and  where  tkm 
Jiospitals,  &c.,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  most  part  if  the  depots 
are  mentioned.  The  manifold  small  dispositions  that  are  still 
necessary  in  this  respect,  are  better  detailed  in  a  special  supple- 
mentary section.  Then  what  is  important  and  what  has  reference 
to  the  movement  of  the  troops,  what  the  commander  must  have 
with  full  clearness  before  his  eyes,  presents  itself  then  when 
stripped  of  all  additions,  far  clearer  to  view.  When^  for  instance, 
Oeneral  Ghanzy,  in  his  instructions  of  the  8th  January,  gave  a 
long  list  of  appointments  and  promotion  of  officers  and  doctors, 
adding,  according  to  our  measure,  to  the  order  of  operations  about 
as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  *'  Militair-Wochen-blatt,"  this  we 
may  much  readier  find  fault  with  than  if  he  had,  in  the  first  part 
of  his  orders,  merely  gone  too  deeply  into  details,  and  had  assumed 
a  tone  of  instructor.  After  these  notices  as  to  personal  matters, 
dispositions  next  followed  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  road  leading 
from  the  forest  of  Marchenois,  that  is  a  part  of  the  order  of  battle. 
and.  at  the  close  of  it  a  reminder  to  the  general  in  command  to 
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Head  frequent  news.  It  is  evident  how  easily  this  might  have  been 
oyerlookedy  if  not  at  the  first  reading  of  it,  at  all  events  later. 

An  instruction  which  should  never  be  wanting  is,  where  the 
oommander  is  to  be  founds  in  order  that  reports  and  questions  may 
reach  him  with  certainty. 

The  structure  of  every  order  given  in  war  ought  to  be  as  patent 
to  view  as  that  of  a  Greek  temple ;  only  then  will  it  have  clear- 
ness of  conception  and  definiteness  of  action** 

We  must  still  devote  a  few  words  to  the  influence  distance 
exercises  upon  commands,  because  it  makes  itself  felt  also  in 
jadging  of  situations  in  battle. 

The  immediate  impression  has  always  the  strongest  effect,  and 
it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  a  more  distant  danger  is 
estimated  less  than  that  which  is  nearer.  Thus  it  comes  about 
that  in  war  each  one  believes  that  where  he  is  standing  in  the 
fight  the  fray  is  the  hottest,  and  that  in  his  theatre  of  hos- 
tilities the  situations  are  most  difficult.  On  the  one  side  we  can 
be  thus  led  to  demand  more  of  others  than  of  oneself,  because  we 
perceive  plainly  enough  the  task  that  our  neighbour  ought  to 
fulfil,  but  not  the  impediments  in  his  way.  On  the  other  side^ 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  productive  of  good  not  to  be 
obliged  to  think  and  to  act  under  the  immediate  impression  of 
danger  and  difiSculty. 

Experience  proves  that  boldness  of  decision  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  distance.  We  survey  with  a  calmer  view  a  more  extensive 
part  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  perceive  better  the  subordinate  im- 
portance of  a  matter  which  appears  to  those  concerned  in  it  as 
being  of  the  utmost  moment,  because  they  are  immediately  con- 
fronted by  it,  and  we  can  more  easily  devise  means  which  can 
equalise,  by  successes  on  one  part,  a  possible  disaster  on  another. 

Beyond  doubt  the  supreme  administration  is  veiy  much  benefited 

*  Not  without  importanee  in  the  framing  of  orders  is  the  use  of  maps.  A  con- 
cise style  we  take  for  granted.  Bat  it  ought  to  be  made  known  in  erery  army, 
aeoording  to  which  of  the  different  maps  which  are  at  their  disposal  the  ordera 
hftTe  been  framed.  Not  only  does  each  several  map  present  a  different  picture  of 
the  *«  terrain,*  but  the  writing  of  the  names  of  the  places  is  often  dissimilar.  What 
one  map  brings  into  prominence  in  great  letters,  another  shows  in  smaller  and 
Boaroely  readable  characters.  If,  now,  different  maps  are  used  by  the  commanding 
olBeials  as  the  recipients  of  those  commands,  great  loss  of  time  can  easQy  arise 
tfaimigh  searching.  The  author,  who,  during  the  war  of  1870-71,  belonged  to 
an  cber-kcmmando,  can  remember  that  the  whole  of  one  night  was  spent  in  trying 
to  find  the  name  of  a  farm  which  was  mentioned  in  a  report.  It  was  only  when 
by  chance  another  map  was  taken, up  that  it  was  discoyered;  for,  on  the  latter, 
wliieh  had  been  used  in  drawing  up  the  report,  the  name  was  given  in  large 
kifeters. 
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by  a  certain  distance  separating  it  from  the  battle-fieldsf  of  the 
several  armies.  It  must  be,  in  every  emergency,  the  centre  of 
energy  ;  must  always  be  ready,  whenever  a  subordinate  general  is 
in  doubt,  to  undertake  the  responsibility  for  him,  and  to  weigh 
with  full  objectivity  the  importance  of  all  operations,  one  against 
another.  Therefore  it  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  the  disquietude  and  anxiety  in  which  the  daily  life  of  the  troops 
standing  closely  confronting  the  foe  moves.  Cool  calmness  ought 
to  prevail  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  it.  Only  in  the  few 
oritical  moments  ought  it  to  descend  into  the  excited  arena  of  battle, 
in  order,  under  its  immediate  influence,  to  make  its  dispositions. 
If  this  happens  too  frequently,  the  plan  of  the  whole  will  be  lost, 
and  the  sight  of  misery  will  gradually  prejudice  the  bent  of  their 
schemes. 

It  was  striking  how  that  in  the  winter  campaign  of  1870-71  the 
dangers  that  threatened  the  Germans  in  the  provinces  were  always 
more  lightly  regarded  in  the  great  quarters  than  in  the  armies 
which  were  in  the  field,  protecting  the  besiegers  of  Paris  against 
all  attempts  made  to  relieve  it.  The  strength  of  the  army  of 
General  D'Aurelles  de  Paladines  that  was  forming  on  the  Loire, 
and  round  which  the  hopes  of  France  were  centred,  was  at  first 
tinder-estimated.  It  was  only  after  the  battle  of  Goulmiers  that 
it  was  called  "  entitled  to  respect,"  and  it  was  said  that  it  possibly 
numbered  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  men  and  more.  Up  to  that 
time  it  was  regarded  as  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  compass  its 
destruction. 

Also  in  the  divisions  that  were  marching  against  it,  doubts 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  distance  between  grew  less. 
Whilst,  at  first,  an  easy  victory  was  hoped  for  over  such  loosely- 
organised  troops,  and  the  end  of  the  campaign  was  expected  in 
Bourges  and  Tours ;  as  time  went  on,  information,  views,  and 
-decisions  were  rectified  ;  difficulties  became  more  apparent;  the 
great  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  seen  more  plainly,  and  found 
more  careful  consideration.  Doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of 
the  schemes  were  heard  aloud.  Besides  the  plans  of  attack,  plans 
for  preliminary  defence  were  made,  and  the  theatre  of  action  was 
placed  closer  home^  on  the  Loire,  and  not  further  away. 

There  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  good  reason  for  .precaution.* 
Although  the  troops  opposed  to  us  were  in  no  wise  as  good  as  those 
of  the  fallen  Empire,  yet  the  campaign  proved,  in  December  and 

*  As  the  direhtiven  cited  in  Chapter  ciii.  shows  ns,  this  preoantion  met  lataiTy  in 
the  highest  quarters,  with  complete  approval 
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January,  much  more  serious  than  had  been  anticipated.  In  other 
parts  of  the  theatre  of  war  similar  things  were  happening. 

As  a  fact,  however,  a  very  happy  interchange  took  place.  Whilst 
the  justifiable  vigilance  of  the  armies  entrusted  with  this  task 
diminished  the  possibility  of  disaster,  the  more  exacting  wishes  of 
the  supreme  administration  of  the  army  spurred  tliem  on  to  activity 
in  a  way  not  to  be  under-estimated. 

Here  it  might  be  said  that  the  cleverest  and  the  boldest  plans 
must,  in  consequence,  have  been  made  round  the  green  table,  where 
the  direct  influence  of  danger  was  completely  excluded,  and  where 
the  quiet  necessary  for  thought  and  work  was  the  greatest.  The 
presence  of  the  commander-in-chief  only  appeared  necessary  at  the 
time  of  decisive  battles,  and  then,  even,  the  oldest  general  might 
be  entrusted  with  the  command.  The  telegraph,  in  the  year  1870-71, 
could  have  sent  orders  from  Berlin  quite  as  well  and  quite  as  quickly 
to  Yesoul  and  Amiens,  as  from  Versailles,  so,  under  the  present 
conditions,  a  strategy  might  again  be  admissible  such  as  was  in 
early  times  said  of  the  Hof  kriegsrath  of  Vienna.* 

We  have  actually  experienced  an  instance  of  it.  The  French 
Ministry  of  War  acted  in  a  very  similar  manner.  It  drew  up  at 
the  green  table  in  Tours  and  Bordeaux  plans  of  campaign,  and 
sent  them  to  the  generals,  without,  for  the  most  part,  being  with 
the  armies  in  any  other  communication  but  that  of  the  telegraph 
wires.  The  delusion  that  it  was  possible  to  guide  the  fate  of 
battles  from  the  quiet  of  a  study  led,  however,  in  the  end  to  defeat. 
The  warlike  ideas  of  Gambetta  and  de  Freycinet  suffered  through- 
out from  a  want  of  harmony  between  wishing  and  being  able^ 
between  ends  and  means.  In  all  these  plans  a  right  appreciation 
of  the  young  Republican  troops  was  wanting. 

If,  accordingly,  the  supreme  administration  of  the  army  does 
well,  as  a  general  rule,  to  keep  itself  at  some  distance  from  the 
theatre  of  war,  yet  this  distance  must  not  be  so  great  that  lively 
internal  contact  altogether  ceases.  The  general  in  command  must 
be  able  at  all  times  to  feel  the  pulse  of  his  army.  Of  its  internal 
emotions  enough  must  reach  him  as  to  prevent  his  being  attacked 
too  much  by  immature  impressions,  and  to  permit  of  his  having 
the  right  sense  and  feeling  for  what  he  can  demand  at  any  given 

*  We  confine  onrseWes  here^  by  way  of  example,  to  the  popular  idea  of  the 
aettvity  of  the  Hof  kriegsrath.  It  has  lately  been  qnestioned  in  Anstria  as  to 
wlieiher  this  department,  at  least  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  had  any  inflnence  what- 
^▼er  upon  operations ;  it  is  said  to  hare  been  an  admlnistratiye  department. — Cf 
Oflamonieations  of  the  K.  K  Eriegs-ArchlTS,  May  number,  1879,  of  the  Austrian 
Military  Periodical  (Streffleur),  p.  8  seq. 
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moment.  The  establishment  of  the  great  head-qaarters  upon  the 
scene  of  action  leads  to  the  resalt  that  they  remain  with  their 
plans  upon  the  soil  of  reality. 

It  is  also  certainly  advantageous  that  the  supreme  command  of 
an  army  should,  on  marches  and  in  over-crowded  quarters,  feel  a 
little  of  those  hardships  of  war  which  the  troops  drain  to  the 
dregs.  That  prevents  them  from  giving  commands  incapable  of 
fulfilment,  and  will  oftentimes  reduce  to  its  proper  measure  the 
fear  of  an  impediment  that  in  the  distance  looks  greater  than  when 
viewed  close  by. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  battle  itself  as  of  the  conduct  of 
great  operations.  High-placed  commanders  are  rightly  warned 
not  to  come  too  near  to  the  line  of  battle.  A  proper  measure  of 
distance  must  here  also  be  kept. 

Glausewitz  has  left  us,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work  upon 
war,  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  nature  of  the  different  zones  which 
surround  the  arena  of  action,  which  runs  as  follows :  '*  If  we 
accompany  a  novice  to  the  battle-field,  as  we  approach  it  the 
ever  louder  roar  of  the  artillery  alternates  with  the  howling  of  the 
bullets,  which  now  attract  the  attention  of  the  inexperienced  to  it. 
The  balls  begin  to  strike  into  the  ground  before  and  behind  us. 
We  hurry  to  the  hill  upon  which  the  commanding  general,  with  his 
numerous  staff,  is  posted.  Here  the  falling  of  cannon-balls 
and  the  bursting  of  shells  is  so  frequent  that  the  seriousness  of 
life  pervades  the  youthful  enthusiast.  All  at  once  a  friend  falls 
— a  shell  bursts  into  a  knot  of  men,  and  produces  involuntary 
emotions.  We  begin  to  feel  that  we  are  no  longer  perfectly  calm 
and  collected.  The  bravest  among  us  is,  at  all  events,  somewhat 
absent-minded.  Now  let  us  step  into  the  battle  which  rages  before 
us,  almost  like  a  play,  and  go  to  the  nearest  general  of  division.  Here 
ball  follows  ball,  and  the  noise  of  our  own  artillery  increases  the 
confusion.  From  the  general  of  division  to  the  general  of  brigade. 
This  man,  of  well-known  bravery,  keeps  carefully  behind  a  hill  or 
behind  trees,  a  certain  sign  of  increasing  danger.  The  shrapnels 
rattle  in  roofs  and  fields,  cannon-balls  whistle  in  all  directions  by 
us  and  above  us,  and  the  frequent  whistling  of  bullets  is  heard. 
A  step  further  to  the  troops,  to  the  infantry,  that  has  undergone 
a  hot  fire  of  hours'  duration  with  indescribable  endurance.  Here 
the  air  is  teeming  with  hissing  bullets,  which  make  known  their 
presence  by  the  short  sharp  sound  with  which  they  fly  an  inch  off 
ear,  bead  and  life.  Compassion  at  the  sight  of  the  wounded  and 
fiedlen  beats  with  anguish  at  our  throbbing  heart." 

This  sketch  is,  in  these  days,  only  too  true ;  only  in  consequeaoe 
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of  the  greater  range  of  modem  fire-arms  the  zones  are  consider- 
ably broader.  The  increased  precision  of  fire  has  made  also  the 
impressions  greater.  With  the  shocks  and  sheaves  of  our  weapons 
of  precision,  the  thickest  rain  of  ballets  of  olden  times  cannot  for 
one  moment  compare. 

There  are,  as  we  have  already  stated,  only  very  few  men  upon 
whom   danger  makes   no  impression.      Clausewitz  says  that  the 
novice  would  not  enter  any  one  of  the  zones  without  feeling  that 
the  light  of  thoughts  is  here  set  in  motion  by  other  means,  and  is 
broken  into  other  rays,  than  it  is  in  mere   speculative  activity. 
If  the  impression  of  danger  does  gradually  become  blunted,  yet 
there  still  remains  something  of  it,  as  a  rule,  even  in  the  most  ex- 
perienced soldier.     The  deeper  he  plunges  into  the  fight,  the  more 
rapidly  does  his  pulse  beat,  and  the  more  hastily  though  less  clearly 
does  he  think,  and  the  more  are  his  thoughts  interrupted  by  con- 
templations, which  centre  in  his  own  person  and  in  the  end  that 
may  possibly  await  him.     The  man  has  not  here  anything  more 
valuable  to  lose  than  his  earthly  existence,  and  he  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  its  possession.     The  more  that  clear-sightedness  and 
intellectual  influence  upon  the  course  of  a  battle  is  demanded  of  a 
general,  the  more  must  he  keep  himself  out  of  serious  danger  to 
life  and  limb.    For  the  commander-in-chief,  a  station  is  the  best 
from  which  he  can  survey  the  lines   of  march  of  his   advancing 
colnmns,  as  well  as  the  enemy's  line  of  battle.     Such  places  are 
frequently  only  found  at  a  great  distance  off,  where  one  is  com- 
pletely beyond  the  range  of  fire  ;  but  it  would  be  an  entirely  false 
pride  to  abandon  them  for  this  reason.     By  displaying  contempt 
for  death,  a  commander-in-chief  can  often  not  effect  more  than  can 
any  snbordinate  officer ;  but  by  clearness  and  cool  deliberation  in 
his  decisions,  he  will,  on  the  other  hand,   be   the  benefactor  of 
hundreds  and  thousands. 

Daring  the  battle  of  Noisseville,  on  the  81st  August  and  the  1st 
September,  the  head-quarters  of  the  beleaguering  army  round  Metz 
were  stationed  upon  the  Horimont,  a  precipitous  spur  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Moselle,  about  two  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and  three 
by  road  from  the  field  of  battle.  Originally  it  was  only  intended 
to  make  from  there  a  survey,  for  which  purpose  the  excellent  tele- 
scope of  the  station  was  very  useful.  But  it  was  quickly  perceived 
that  no  other  position  was  so  well  suited  for  the  commander-in- 
ehief  and  his  staff  during  the  battle  that  was  now  beginning  as  this» 
and  the  commander-in-chief  remained  there  with  his  staff,  whilst 
single  officers  were,  as  need  required,  sent  down  into  the  battle-field* 
Liike    a  panorama,  the   whole   country  about  Metz  lay  at  the 

voi««  XII.  14 
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foot  of  the  Horimont,  with  the  clustering  houses  of  the  city  and 
its  suhurbsy  the  fortifications^  and  the  French  encampments.  AH 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  across  the  valley  could  be  clearly 
seen,  the  march  up  of  the  French  army  into  position,  its  deploying, 
and  its  advance  to  the  attack.  In  the  same  way  the  progress  of 
the  German  columns  that  were  advancing  to  the  field  of  battle, 
could  also  be  followed,  and  a  marvellous  insight  gained  into  the 
position  of  both  sides,  like  an  umpire  has  at  "  Kriegspiel."  Not 
only  the  position  of  the  battle  could  be  discerned,  it  could  be  also 
determined  what  precautions  should  be  adopted  beforehand  to 
meet  the  measures  taken  by  the  enemy.  Therefore  it  is  that  this 
battle  displays  an  extraordinarily  happy  co-operation  between  the 
supreme  command  of  the  collective  forces  and  the  individual  activity 
of  the  several  commanding  generals  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Prince  Frederick  Charles,  the  commander-in-chief,  intended  to 
leave  General  Von  Manteufiel,  who  was  fighting  at  Noisseville,  the 
undiminished  honour  of  the  victory ;  but  even  apart  firom  this 
personal  reason,  his  position  upon  the  Horimont  would  have  been 
perfectly  correct.  If  the  lofty  station  of  observation  had  been 
abandoned,  the  ober-kommando  would  have  not  only  at  once 
lost  the  survey — and,  at  the  same  time  its  telegraphic  communica- 
tion—but,  during  the  ride  of  a  mile,  its  activity  would  have  been 
interrupted. 

A  change  of  station,  during  a  battle,  is  of  itself  productive  of 
great  inconvenience.  It  entails  that  reports  go  astray;  under- 
eommanders,  who  look  for  the  commander-in-chief,  do  not  find 
him,  or  only  find  him  when  it  is  too  late.  A  point,  from  which 
all  the  lines  of  the  army  and  all  portions  of  the  battle-field  can  be 
simultaneously  surveyed,  is  for  the  supreme  commander  of  such  great 
value  and  can  so  seldom  be  found,  that  it  should  not  be  relin- 
quished without  the  most  urgent  reasons,  even  though  details  are, 
owing  to  the  great  distance,  withdrawn  from  view.  If  the  course 
of  events  changes,  and  the  crisis  takes  place  elsewhere  to  what 
was  expected,  the  first  position  certainly  loses,  for  the  most  part, 
its  importance.  It  must  be  changed  at  the  right  time.  For 
instance,  in  the  battle  before  Metz  of  the  Slst  August  and  the 
1st  of  September,  this  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  battle  had 
moved  away  from  the  fortifications^  and  the  attempt  of  Marshal 
Bazaine  to  cut  his  way  through  had  succeeded.  Prince  Frederiak 
Gharles  would  not  then  have  hesitated  to  have  proceeded  to  the 
naw  scene  of  action.''^ 

*  The  signal  for  this  wonld  probably  have   been  the  silence  of   the  Fmeh 
batteries.    From  the  fact  that  the  forts  on  the  east  side  of  Mets  were  nneeasingly 
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On  a  smaller  scale  the  reasons  for  the  choice  of  position  change. 
Tbe  general  in  command  of  an  army  corps  will  only  behave  like 
the  commander-in-chief  if  he  finds  himself  in  a  similar  position — 
that  is  if  he  is  acting  independently  with  his  army  corps.  If  this 
only  forms  a  link  of  the  line  of  battle,  a  more  ptompt  interference 
^th  the  dispositions  of  the  battle,  and  accordingly  a  closer  prospect 
of  the  whole,  is  essential.  Farther  down  to  the  commanders  of 
divisions,  brigades,  and  regiments,  the  demand  made  upon  them 
to  remain  closer  to  the  action  and  the  danger  increases ;  for  the 
reasons  for  their  having  a  distant  view  diminish,  whilst  those  for 
their  taking  rapid  and  decisive  action,  according  to  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  increase.  The  immediateness  of  impressions  is  here 
even  the  fruitful  spring  of  activity.  The  subaltern  officer,  finally, 
dashes  into  fire  at  the  head  of  his  company,  and  fires  them  by  his 
example. 

As  is  always  the  C£ise  in  war,  here  also  circumstances  decide. 
But  we  must,  at  all  events,  make  it  clear  that  a  fit  choice  of  a  place 
of  observation  is  a  very  material  factor  of  success  in  generalship. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  under-estimate  the  importance  of  this 
apparently  purely  external  moment. 

III. — The  Conditions  op  Success  in  War. 

We  should  do  strategy  the  best  service  could  we  but  enumerate  the 
conditions  precedent  to  success  in  war;  but,  unfortunately,  we 
should  never  come  to  an  end.  We  are  only  in  a  condition  to 
bring  into  prominence  some  of  the  most  important  ones. 

Among  them  one  may  first  be  mentioned  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
very  unsympathetic  to  soldiers,  that  is  politics. 

Blacher  wrote  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  :  **  All  ye 
politicians  are  bad  knowers  of  men  :  the  good  Vienna  Congress  is 
like  a  fair  in  a  small  town,  whither  everyone  drives  his  cattle,  either 
for  sale  or  exchange.  We  have  brought  here  a  first-rate  bull, 
and  have  got  in  exchange  only  a  miserable  cow,  so  say  the 
Berliners."  The  old  hero,  from  sheer  vexation  about  '^ politicians," 
wanted  to  take  his  leave  of  the  army  forthwith ;  but  at  that  time  his 
wrath  did  not  alter  one  tittle  in  the  great  rdle  which  politics 
play  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  war. 


in  the  Btrnggle,  it  was  possible,  from  the  Horimont,  to  peroeive  that  the 
bttttle  was  not  moving  from  its  place,  but  was  soi^ging  only  within  its  original  lines. 
lb  the  lines  of  smoke,  which  were  plainly  Tisible,  its  extent  towards  the  wings  coold 
be  ezaeily  determined.  Not  so  the  adyancing  and  retiring  of  the  front,  becanse, 
from  where  the  German  commander-in-chief  was  stationed,  the  French  were  seen 
6ghtxag  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  valley,  and  only  boyond  this,  again,  were  the 

lines  Tisible. 

14  • 
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War  is  the  continuation  of  politics  with  weapons  in  hand; 
hence  its  influence  even  upon  the  manner  of  waging  war.  If 
this  influence  be  blamed  it  were  more  correct  to  blame  politics. 
A  bad  policy  will,  of  course^  have  a  bad  efiject  upon  war. 

We  must  noty  of  course,  conceive  of  politics  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  the  term,  and  only  understand  by  it  what  we  commonly  call 
external  politics.  Internal  politics  are  quite  as  material.  We 
will,  accordingly^  take  the  word  '^policy''  in  its  widest  meaning. 

Upon  policy  the  whole  condition,  the  feeling,  the  constitution, 
and  the  moral  and  physical  aflairs  of  a  state  depend ;  and  upon 
these  depends,  again,  the  waging  of  war. 

Clausewitz  says  :  *'  The  enormous  efiects  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion are  evidently  to  be  sought  much  less  in  the  new  means  and 
ideas  of  the  French  mode  of  waging  war,  as  in  the  perfectly  altered 
science  of  State  policy  and  administration,  in  the  character  of  the 
Government,  and  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  Sec.  That  the 
other  Governments  saw  all  these  things  incorrectly,  that  they  with 
ordinary  means  wanted  to  hold  their  own  with  forces  that  were 
new  and  crushing — all  that  was  mistaken  policy." 

It  was  a  mistake  of  policy  that  Prussia  did  not,  in  the  year 
1805,  when  backed  up  by  powerful  allies,  with  a  numerous  and 
well-equipped  army,  appear  upon  the  theatre  of  war  to  speak 
the  decisive  word.  Though  some  faults  still  adhered  to  its 
military  system,  its  general  constitution  at  that  time  was  so 
capable  that,  had  it  made  an  intelligent  use  of  its  forces,  success 
would  scarcely  have  been  doubtful.  But  a  mistaken  policy  not 
merely  left  these  advantages  unemployed,  but  its  evil  effects  went 
even  further.  The  best  and  the  most  clear-headed  men  in  the 
Prussian  army  had  certainly  reckoned  that  this  time  an  end  would 
be  put  to  the  eternal  waverings  of  the  period  of  neutrality,  and 
that  Prussia  would  at  last  appear  as  an  actor  upon  the  stage  of 
the  world.  Therefore,  when  nothing  came  of  it,  the  disap* 
pointment  was  more  disheartening  than  at  any  other  previous  time* 
A  feeling  of  despair,  a  feeling  of  shame  and  hopelessness,  took 
possession  of  many  hearts.  A  feeling  spread  in  the  army  that 
they  ought  to  fight  now  for  the  sake  of  honour.  The  conscious- 
ness of  having  neglected  the  best  opportunities  increased  the  dis- 
quietude of  the  Prussian  military  party,  and  at  last  brought  it 
about  that  it  broke  loose  at  an  immature  time  in  1806.  A  similar 
fate  was  France's  in  1870.  The  opinion  that  in  1866  a  golden 
opportunity  for  consolidating  afresh  the  prestige  of  France  in  the 
whole  of  Europe  had  been  irretrievably  lost,  aroused  the  national 
— '^%  the  restlessness  of  which  drove  Napoleon  III.,  after  a  vain 
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tittempt  to  hash  it  in  1867,  into  the  decisive  straggle  at  an  ill-starred 
hour.  Prussia  in  1806,  and  France  in  1870 — two  episodes  in  the 
history  of  neglected  political  opportunities — prove  to  us  unerringly 
the  influence  politics  exercise  upon  war. 

In  like  manner,  that  Prussia  in  1806  entered  upon  the  struggle 
for  existence  with  its  ordinary  military  organisation,  which  had 
been  kept  prepared  for  former  war-purposes,  whUst  the  people 
should  remain  in  its  normal  condition,  should  look  on  and  not 
be  excited,  was  an  error  of  policy.  That  system  could  at  all 
events  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  ward  o£P  the  first  shock  of  the 
French  active  army,  that  was  at  the  moment  collected  in  Germany, 
kut  not  the  storm  of  the  unfettered  national  energy  of  France. 
Politics  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  France  most  unusual  means, 
and  thereby  rendered  possible  a  display  of  energy  in  waging  war 
otherwise  inconceivable.  The  first  step  of  the  Prussian  State 
oDght  to  have  been  also  to  make  unheard-of  levies.  But  for 
•this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  politics  should,  a  considerable 
time  before  the  war,  have  brought  the  nation  into  a  condition  that 
would  have  allowed  of  the  employment  of  all  its  forces  for  war. 

Glausewitz   has   explained  most   aptly  the  relations  obtaining 
between   policy   and   war.^     In    these  days  some  more  extended 
■points  of  view  are  concerned.     War  has  not  withdrawn  itself  from 
the  effects  of  policy  ;  but  its  influence  is  simplified  in  comparison 
with  former  times.   If  Glausewitz  talks  of  wars,  such  as  the  wars  of 
<$oalition,  or  the  Austrian  War  of  Succession,  when   the   Allied 
Powers  bound  themselves  to  support  one  another  with  a  definite 
number  of  combatants,  when  operations  were  undertaken  with  a 
part  and  not  with  the  whole  of  the  forces,  and  policy  alone  stood 
in  the  foreground,  we,  in  our  day,  can  disregard  all  this.     Such 
conditions  are  scarcely  conceivable  to-day  in  Europe.     Even  the 
attempt  of  Bussia  to  crash  the  much  weaker  Turkey  in  1877,  with 
a  portion  of  its  forces,  completely  failed.      Campaigns   like   the 
Oerman-Danish  campaign  of  1864,  or  the  English  in  Egypt,  in 
which  an  expeditionary  corps  was  sufficient  to  bring  to  reason  a 
weak  but  defiant  enemy,  we  regard  as  military  executions.     They 
can  only  excite  our  interest  in  a  small  degree.     The  principles  of 
our  mode  of  waging  war  in  these  days  must  be  explained  by  great 
national  wars.     If  two  European  Powers  of  the  first  order  clash 
together,  their  whole  organised  forces  will,  from  the  outset,  be  set 
in  motion  for  the  decision  of  the  matter.     All  political  considera- 
tions, sach  as  attach  to  the  lukewarm  half-ness  of  wars  of  alliance, 

*   Von  Kriege,  voL  iii.  book  viii.  chap.  vi.     Of.  also  Blame,  Strategie  (Berlin, 
1882),  p.  26. 
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fall  to  the  ground  ;  and  without  that  there  is  still  enough  to  con- 
sider. 

The  causes  of  war  are  of  a  political  nature.  We  have  already 
set  forth  that  wars  are  only  possible  for  the  protection  of  great 
political  interests.  These  interests  certainly  sometimes  assume  an 
extraordinary  appearance.  A  breach  between  nations  is  apparently 
due  to  a  mere  nothing.  In  1877  the  world  might  easily  have 
witnessed  the  drama  of  a  bloody  struggle  for  a  question  of  quite 
subordinate  importance.  The  candidature  of  a  HohenzoUem  for 
the  throne  in  Madrid  was  certainly  no  sufficient  reason  for  two 
nations  like  the  German  and  the  French  to  array  themselves  one 
against  the  other  in  mortal  combat.  In  all  such  cases,  however, 
the  fact  is  that  the  apparent  motive  is  really  only  a  pretext  for  the 
political  antagonism  which  has  arisen  from  protracted  irritation. 

We  approach,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  original  state  of  nature^ 
when  wars  between  neighbours  could  only  be  the  result  of  enmity ; 
but  this  is  the  difference  which  obtains  now,  namely,  that  this 
enmity  is  not  a  purely  instinctive  one,  but  springs  from  the  colli- 
sion of  ideal  interests,  to  which  power  and  respect  in  a  prominent 
degree  belong.  Both  are  political  moments.  Further,  politics 
determine  the  manner  in  which  war  is  begun.  Had  our  policy 
been  a  wavering  one  we  might,  instead  of  the  events  of  1866,  con- 
ceive of  a  struggle  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  which  the  last 
named  allows  itself  to  be  driven,  and  keeps  on  the  defensive,  in 
order  not  to  be  forced  to  surrender  Schleswig,  where,  in  conse- 
quence, armies  were  drawn  up  to  defend  it,  and  where,  if  Austria's 
conduct  inspired  confidence,  not  only  Lesser  Germany  but  France 
also  would  have  taken  part  in  the  struggle.  A  similar  state  of 
affairs  may  be  conceived  of  as  happening  in  1870.  What  a  different 
course  warlike  events  would  thereafter  have  taken  is  easy  to 
calculate. 

Policy  again  regulates  the  relations  not  merely  of  those 
States  immediately  concerned,  but  also  those  of  such  as  are  in- 
direcily  interested  in  the  final  issue.  Tlieir  favour  or  disfavour  can 
be  of  very  great  significance,  impeding  the  course  of  events,  or 
furthering  them.  Politics,  again,  as  a  rule,  determine  the  moment 
for  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  upon  the  bappy  choice  of  which  much 
depends.  They,  in  short,  create  the  general  siiuaiion,  in  which 
the  State  enters  into  the  struggle^  and  this  will  be  of  material 
influence  upon  the  decisions  and  attitude  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  even  upon  the  general  esprit  of  the  army. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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C|e  (bright  anb  |props8  of  %  C^iuse  %t\xq. 

By  Andrew  T.  Sibbald. 


BuBMAH,  which  England  annexed  on  New  Tear's  Day,  formerly 
was  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  self-styled  *'  Son  of  Heaven," 
so  far  back  as  1284  a.d.  ;  and  the  Burmese  adjoining  the  Celestial 
Empire  nse  a  monosyllabic  langaage,  spoken  with  distinctive  tones, 
like  the  Chinese. 

Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  subject  of 
Bormah,  stated  emphatically  that  we  should  act  with  the  good-will 
of  the  Chinese.  It  would  gratify  their  sensibilities  to  assume  con- 
trol of  the  territory  as  far  south  as  Bhamo  ;  while  the  assumption 
of  sovereignty  there  would  carry  with  it  the  obligation  to  maintain 
order  among  the  hill  tribes. 

The  present  Emperor  of  China,  who  only  a  short  time  back 
ascended  the  Dragon  Throne,  has  a  right  to  claim  the  services  of 
all  males  from  sixteen  to  sixty  for  the  army,  and  all  the  forces  and 
revenues  of  the  Empire  are  his. 

Inferior  to  Turks,  Persians,  or  Indians  in  military  knowledge, 
the  Chinese  infinitely  surpass  them  in  the  arts  of  peace  ;  and  there 
is  a  species  of  vicious  regularity  in  their  government,  morals,  and 
science,  which,  while  it  gives  them  a  claim  to  civilisation,  still 
leaves  them  far  behind  the  nations  of  Europe.  Less  barbarous 
than  those  around  them^  the  people  of  that  great  Empire  have 
maintained  a  perpetuity  of  laws,  manners,  and  maxims ;  and  as 
each  succeeding  dynasty  of  kings  supported  the  civil  institutions  of 
their  predecessors,  the  tide  of  conquest  has  repeatedly  passed  over 
the  greater  part  of  China,  and  yet  left  it  unchanged. 

The  vast  Empire  of  China,  inhabited  by  a  most  ingenious  and 
intelligent  people,  has  been  held  in  subjection,  for  upwards  of  200 
years  past,  by  a  horde  of  barbarous  Tartars — the  Manchu  Tartars. 
The  conservative  element  of  the  Chinese  social  system,  which  has 
produced  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  I  conceive  to  be  that 
perfect  freedom  of  employment  and  full  participation  in  every  ad- 
vantage which  their  country  can  afford,  except  military  command, 
has  been  given  to  the  natives  of  China.  It  has  been  done  in  the 
most  systematic  manner  by  means  of  public  examinations  periodi- 
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cally  held — those  who  acquit  themselves  best  being  placed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  GoverDment  employment. 

The  Chinese  army  is  divided  into  two  distinct  forces,  which  differ 
as  widely  as  the  troops  who  fought  in  the  Crimea  do  from  those 
who  conquered  at  Cressy.  The  one  is  that  which  is  constituted 
and  trained  in  the  orthodox  Chinese  manner,  and  the  other  is 
formed  of  the  regiments  which,  since  the  war  of  1860,  have  been 
drilled  and  armed  on  the  European  model. 

The  Chinese  and  Manchu  soldiers  are  chiefly  exercised  in  the  use 
of  the  bow,  as  well  on  horseback  as  on  foot ;  then  in  that  of  tiie 
matchlock ;  and,  lastly,  of  artillery.  The  Chinese  soldiers  do  not 
acquire  much  dexterity  in  any  of  these  exercises.  Naturally  of 
weak  constitutions,  and  accustomed  to  a  tranquil  and  idle  life, 
they  want  the  strength  necessary  to  draw  the  bow.  They  are  in- 
different-looking soldiers.  When  their  artillerymen  fire  a  gun  they 
cautiously  apply  a  light  to  the  match,  and  instantly  run  baok  a 
great  many  yards,  fall  on  their  faces,  and  lie  squat  till  the  tube  has 
sent  forth  its  contents. 

In  1696  the  Chinese  soldiery  consisted  of  cavalry,  divided  into 
eight  standards,  each  of  100,000  men.  To  every  standard  belonged 
a  general,  who  was  always  a  petty  king,  or  great  lord,  and  was 
called  General  of  the  Green  Standard,  of  the  White,  &c. 

The  present  Army  of  the  Green  Standard,  or  the  Chinese  pro- 
vincial troops,  numbers  1,000,000  men. 

Soldiery  descended  from  father  to  son,  for  the  Emperor  did  not 
only  allow  them  competent  pay,  according  to  their  quality,  but  also 
rice  for  the  whole  family,  the  horse,  and  provender  for  him,  without 
sparing,  because  all  came  from  the  provinces,  which  paid  it  as 
tribute.  The  petty  kings  had  pay  allowed  them  to  keep  12,000 
men  and  maintain  themselves  with  due  grandeur,  besides  others 
they  kept  at  their  own  expense.  Besides  their  ordinary  pay  and  allow- 
ances, the  soldiers  also  receive  donations  from  the  Emperor,  on 
particular  occasions;  as  when  they  marry,  and  when  they  have 
male  children  bom.  On  the  death  of  their  parents  they  obtain  a 
''  gift  of  consolation,"  as  did  their  families  when  the  soldiers  them* 
selves  died. 

The  muliitude  of  military  officers,  as  colonels,  majors,  captainst 
&o.,  was  endless.  They  were  all  included  under  the  title  of  Man- 
darins. 

The  first  mention  of  anything  like  fire-arms  in  the  Celestial 
Empire  is  in  the  year  1219,  when  Genghis-Ehan  was  penetrating  the 
provinces  of  China.  It  is  stated  that  the  Chinese,  from  the  turrets 
of  the  walls  of  Tsao-yong,  played   their  machines,  called  poo  (the 
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present  name  of  guns),  by  which  they  killed  great  nambers  of  the 
•enemy.  Again,  when  Ogdai-Ehan  laid  siege  to  Lo-yang,  the 
"Chinese  commandant,  Kiang-chin,  invented  a  kind  of  pao,  which 
hurled  large  stones  to  a  distance  of  a  hundred  paces,  with  such 
accuracy  as  to  strike  any  point  that  might  be  desired. 

Bamboo  staves,  hooped  together,  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  attempt 
in  China  at  the  use  of  cannon,  to  which  succeeded,  probably,  those 
of  plates  of  malleable  iron,  also  hooped  together,  several  of  which 
kind  have  been  seen  within  the  walls  of  a  city  near  the  Great  Wall. 
These  large  stone  balls,  as  well  as  stone  mortars,  were  used  in 
*China,  according  to  the  authority  of  Father  Amyot,  so  early  as  the 
eighth  oentury. 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  the  Chinese  had  but  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  cannon,  before  the  arrival  of  European  missionaries  in  the 
•capital,  who  taught  them  how  to  cast  them ;  at  the  same  time  they 
were  instructed  in  the  method  of  fortifying  towns,  and  constructing 
fortresses  according  to  the  rules  of  modem  architecture. 

At  present  arsenals  have  been  established,  and  all  kinds  of  fire- 
•arms  are  successfully  manufactured.  Foreign  breech-loading  rifles, 
£rupp's  ordnance,  and  other  weapons  have  been  imported. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  Chinese  army  before  the  conquest  by 
the  Manchus  was  to  guard  the  Great  Wall  against  their  subsequent 
•conquerors,  and  it  consisted,  according  to  some  writers,  of  a  million ; 
while  others  say  a  million  and  a  half.  As  in  Russia  they  sent 
•criminals  to  Siberia,  so  here  they  were  sentenced  to  serve  at  the 
Wall.     It  was  constructed  entirely  with  a  military  object. 

Although  the  Manchu  Tartars  have  almost  wholly  abdicated 
•their  own  manners  and  adopted  those  of  the  Chinese,  yet,  amid 
■this  transformation  of  their  primitive  characters,  they  have  still 
retained  their  old  passion  for  hunting,  for  horse-exercise,  and  for 
archery.  Descended  from  the  ancient  Scythians  they  have  pre- 
served to  this  day  the  dexterity  of  their  ancestors  in  the  above- 
mentioned  sports. 

The  Scythians  derived  their  name  from  the  Teutonic  scheten  or 
-^ehuten^  **  to  shoot,"  in  which  art  this  nation  was  very  expert ; 
hence  the  name  Scythian  or  archer.  They  were  divided  into 
several  tribes ;  and  that  philosophy  and  moderation  which  other 
nations  wished  to  acquire  by  study,  seemed  natural  to  them. 

The  existing  military  system  is  that  which  was  introduced  into 
€hinaby  the  reigning  dynasty,  who  are  descended  from  the  Manchu 
Tartars.  It  is  based  upon  the  organisation  prevailing  in  Manchuria 
at  the  time  China  was  conquered  by  the  former  kingdom.  The 
first  time  mention   is   made  of  the   Manchurian   army  is  in   the 
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hunting-field.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  King  on  stated  occasions  ta 
go  out  hunting,  accompanied  by  bands  of  beaters  who,  for  peculiar 
purposes  connected  with  the  chase^  were  arranged  under  four 
banners,  coloured  respectively  yellow,  white,  red,  and  blue.  These 
beaters,  by  degrees,  learned  to  combine  the  duties  of  a  standing- 
army  with  those  of  huntsmen,  and,  ranged  in  the  same  order  and 
under  the  same  banners,  followed  their  leaders  with  perfect  indiffer- 
ence either  into  the  coverts  or  the  battle-fields.  As  they  became 
less  of  huntsmen  and  more  of  soldiers,  and  their  numbers  in- 
creasing, the  banners  had  to  be  doubled.  This  was  done  by 
dividing  each  banner  into  the  plain  and  bordered  colour,  in  the 
following  order :  (1)  bordered  yellow,  (2)  plain  yellow,  (3)  plain 
white,  (4)  bordered  white,  (6)  plain  red,  (6)  bordered  red,  (7)  plain 
blue,  (8)  bordered  blue. 

The  Manchu  army  was  thus  constituted  when  it  marched,  in 
1644,  into  China.  During  their  victorious  progress  to  Peking,, 
the  forces  of  the  invaders  were  considerably  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  a  complete  division  of  Mongolian  and  Chinese  sym- 
pathisers to  each  banner.  These  composite  corps  were  rewarded 
for  their  subsequent  conquests,  which  led  up  to  the  seizure  of  the 
throne,  by  a  decree  which  set  forth  that  to  one  and  all  of  their 
male  descendants  for  ever  should  belong  the  privilege  of  consti- 
tuting the  Imperial  banner  force.  To  all  others  its  ranks  were 
closed.  The  duties  also  of  guarding  the  capital  and  protecting  the 
person  of  the  Emperor  were  alone  confided  to  these  troops.  By 
this  means  the  Sovereifj^  secured  to  himself  a  faithful  body-guard.. 
The  descendants  of  the  original  bannermen  have  become  so  wide- 
spreading  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them  and  the 
Chinese  has  become  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  obliterated. 

According  to  the  present  law  in  China  there  is,  every  third  year, 
a  census  made  of  the  population  of  each  banner,  and  all  persons 
who  do  not  cause  their  names  to  be  inscribed  on  the  roll  are  deemed 
no  longer  to  belong  to  the  Manchu  nation ;  those,  therefore,  ot 
the  Manchus  whose  indigence  induces  them  to  desire  exemption 
from  statute  labour  and  military  service  do  not  present  themselves 
to  the  census  enumerators,  and  by  that  omission  enter  the  ranks  of 
the  Chinese  people.  Thus,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  constant 
migration  has  carried  beyond  the  Great  Wall  a  vast  number  of 
Chinese,  on  the  other,  a  great  number  of  Manchus  have  voluntarily 
abdicated  their  nationality. 

The  whole  population  of  Peking  at  the  present  day,  speaking 
generally,  is  mostly  composed  of  banner  families.  The  bannermen 
statiAHAd  at  Peking   consist   of   150,000,    who   are   divided  into 
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1,160  tsoling^  or  compaDies  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  men  apiece. 
The  snpport  of  this  unwieldy  force  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  people. 
Pay  to  the  amount  of  d6100,CKX)  is  distributed  monthly  among  the 
Peking  troops  alone,  besides  the  allowance  of  grain  which  is  dealt 
ont  to  each  household.  In  addition  to  this  main  body,  and 
recruited  from  it,  are  iSve  principal  brigades,  of  which  the  Imperial 
Guard  is  the  crime  de  la  crime.  The  special  duties  of  this 
favoured  corps  of  Manchus  and  Mongols,  are  to  protect  the 
apartments  and  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  guard  the  twenty- 
four  gates  of  the  "  forbidden  city."  None  are  eligible  except  those 
belonging  to  the  above  nationalities.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and 
arrows,  and  only  when  called  upon  to  escort  the  Emperor  to  his 
summer  palace  at  Yuen-ming-Yuen  do  a  certain  number  of  them 
carry  trident  halberds  and  swords  or  daggers.  The  ''  vanguard 
division  ^*  is  composed  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  Imperial 
Guard,  and  has  half  its  men  armed  with  matchlocks.  At  the 
tiiennial  review  of  the  entire  banner  force,  its  privilege  is  to  hold 
the  foremost  place  of  honour.  They  furnish  part  of  the  guard  at 
the  gates  of  the  ''forbidden  city."  The  ''flank  division '^  is  manned 
by  Manchus  and  Mongols.  With  these  troops  also  bows  and 
airows  are  the  favourite  weapons,  though  a  small  number  carry 
matchlocks. 

The  men  forming  this  division  are  taken  in  proportion  of  thirty- 
four  men  from  each  tsoling^  whereas  the  Imperial  Guard  are  chosen 
in  proportion  of  four  men  to  each  tsoling.  Six  times  a  month  they 
practise  archery  on  foot ;  and  every  spring  and  summer,  dressed  in 
armour,  they  go  through  the  same  exercises  on  horseback.  This 
division  furnishes  a  guard  of  two  men  at  each  gate  of  the  "  for- 
bidden city,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  sit  holding  a  red  bar  across  the 
gateway,  and  who  rise  only  to  princes  of  the  blood. 

The  "light  division,''  as  its  name  indicates,  is  especially  intended 
for  service  requiring  strength  and  activity. 

The  fifth  great  division  is  that  of  "  artillery  and  musketeers/' 
which  is  divided  into  two  brigades,  one  of  which  is  quartered 
within  and  the  other  without  the  city.  Though  nominally  devoted 
to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  they,  like  the  rest  of  their  comrades, 
depend  more  especially  on  the  weapons  of  their  forefathers — bows 
and  arrows.     Their  artillery  practice  is  the  merest  farce. 

But  besides  these  five  grand  divisions,  there  are  a  number  of 
different  corps  to  whom  are  attached  duties  of  a  more  or  less  mili- 
tary character — such,  for  instance,  as  bucklermen,  whip-bearers, 
ftlconers,  camp-followers,  and  orbo.  These  last  carry  a  kind  of 
cheval'de-frise,  called  by  the  Chinese  "  stag-horns,"  with  which 
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they  enclose  the  camp  of  the  force  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  "  stag  horns''  are  made  of  bamboo  poles,  which  are  so  thmst 
through  horizontally  placed  beams  of  wood  as  to  form  supports  to 
the  beams,  while  at  the  same  time  they  present  a  cheval-de-frise  to 
the  enemy. 

Although  the  head-quarters  of  the  eight  banners  are  stationed 
-at  Peking,  large  divisions  are  quartered  at  other  points  in  the 
metropolitan  province.  Altogether,  forty-one  out  of  the  total 
number  of  fifty-two  divisions  are  stationed  in  the  capital  and  the 
surrounding  districts;  the  remainder  are  in  Manchuria,  Turkestan, 
and  in  eleven  of  the  outlying  provinces  of  China  proper.  The 
men  belonging  to  these  local  corps  have  nearly  lost  all  semblance 
of  the  martial  bearing  which  it  is  charitable  to  suppose  they  once 
possessed,  and  which  is  to  some  extent  still  maintained  in  the 
metropolitan  regiments.  The  only  quality  which  distinguishes 
them  from  the  civil  populations  is  an  unusual  aversion  to  all  kinds 
of  work.  Possessed  of  pay  and  allowances  which  are  just  sufficient 
to  eke  out  a  meagre  existence,  they  find  themselves  raised  above 
•the  positive  obligation  to  work,  and  being  thus  free  to  choose 
between  idleness  with  poverty,  and  work  with  a  competence,  they 
have  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  deliberately  chosen  the 
former  combination. 

Each  banner  has  its  separate  territory,  and  a  tribunal,  having  its 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  matters  that  may  occur  in  the  banner. 
Besides  this  tribunal  there  is,  in  each  of  the  eight  banners,  a  chief 
•called  Ou'Gourdha.  Of  the  eight  Ou-Gourdhas  one  is  selected  to 
£11,  at  the  same  time,  the  post  of  Governor-General  of  the  eight 
Banners.  All  these  dignitaries  are  nominated  and  paid  by  the 
Emperor  of  China. 

The  banners,  which  are  really  an  army  of  reserve,  were  formerly 
situated  in  a  district  called  Tchakar.  In  order,  no  doubt,  that 
this  army  might  be  at  all  times  ready  to  march  at  the  first  signal, 
the  Mdnchus  were  severally  prohibited  from  cultivating  the  land. 
They  might  live  upon  their  pay  and  the  produce  of  their  flocks 
and  herds.     The  entire  soil  of  die  eight  banners  was  inalienable. 

It  is  in  these  pasturages  of  the  Tchakar  that  are  found  the 
numerous  and  magnificent  herds  and  flocks  of  the  Emperor,  con- 
sisting of  camels,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  There  are  860  herds  of 
horses  alone,  each  numbering  1,200.  A  Manchu  Tartar,  decorated 
with  the  white  button,  has  charge  of  each  herd.  At  certain  in- 
tervals, inspectors-general  visit  the  herds,  and,  if  any  deficiency 
in  the  number  is  discovered,  the  chief  herdsman  has  to  make  it 
good  at  his  own  cost.     The  Manchu  warriors  have  the  character 
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of  being  a  turbulent  and  baughty  race,  and  sometimes  occasion 
much  difiBculty  to  tbe  Chinese  officers  of  the  Government,  from 
whose  jurisdiction  they  are  generally  exempt,  and  are  subject  only 
to  officers  of  their  own  nationality.  Nearly  all  the  mounted  sol- 
diers in  tbe  Chinese  army  are  of  Manchu  descent.  A  great  diffe* 
rence  seems  to  exist  between  tbe  pay  of  Mancbus  and  Chinese. 
One  of  the  former,  being  a  foot-soldier,  receives  about  6d.  a  day» 
with  allowance  of  rice ;  one  of  the  latter,  only  4d.,  without  the 
rice. 

A  military  life  is  much  more  the  bent  of  a  Manchu  than  of  a 
Chinese.  The  hardy  education,  the  rough  manners,  the  active 
spirit,  the  wandering  disposition,  tbe  loose  principles,  tbe  irregular 
conduct  of  the  former,  fit  him  better  for  the  profession,  practice, 
and  pursuits  of  war  than  the  calm,  regulated,  domestic,  philoso- 
phical and  moral  habits  of  the  latter.  Warriors  seem  more  natu- 
rally the  ofiPspring  of  Tartary,  as  literati  are  of  China. 

The  number  of  literary  mandarins  in  China  is  computed  at  up- 
wards of  14,000,  and  those  of  arms  at  18,000  ;  tbe  former,  however, 
are  considered  as  the  principal  body  in  tbe  Empire,  and  tbe  pre- 
ference is  thought  to  damp  the  military  ardour  of  the  nation  in 
general,  and  to  be  one  cause  of  that  weakness  in  war  for  which  the 
Chinese  are  remarkable. 

The  Chinese  military  mandarins  always  mount  their  horses  on 
the  right  side.  The  word  *'  Mandarin  '^  is  not  Chinese,  being  from 
the  Portuguese  mandar,  **  to  command,"  and  is  used  to  denote  a 
class  of  persons  in  China  which  includes  civil  officials,  military 
officers,  literati,  and,  in  general,  what  may  be  considered  the 
nobility  of  the  £mpire« 

In  China  proper,  or  the  ''Middle  Kingdom,*'  which  contains 
eighteen  provinces,  there  are  eighteen  Titus,  or  generals,  only  em- 
ployed in  time  of  peace,  but  in  time  of  war  tbe  rule  is  departed 
from,  and  other  Titus,  sometimes  in  all  to  the  number  of  200,  are 
employed  under  the  Governors,  or  Futais,  of  each  province,  in 
command  of  distinct  levies  raised  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Legitimately,  there  could  no  more  be  two  Titus  in  a  province 
than  two  Futais.  The  Titu  of  a  province  is  commander-in-chief  ot 
ita  naval,  as  well  as  its  military  forces.  In  China,  the  highest 
rewards  for  military  services  are  unlike  all  other  official  honours^ 
which  die  with  the  wearer,  and  are  hereditary.  Nine  titles  of 
nobility,  viz.  Kung,  or  Duke,  How,  or  Marquis,  Pib,  or  Earl,  Tsze, 
or  Viscount,  Nan,  or  Baron,  and  K'ing-chd  Too-yii,  K'e  Too-yii, 
Yon  K'e-yii,  and  Ngan  K'e-yii,  which  may  be  considered  equiva- 
lent to  as  many  degrees  of  knighthood,  are  set  apart  for  military 
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heroes.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  title,  all  these  are  heredi- 
tary during  a  specified  number  of  years.  They  have  the  peco- 
liarity,  also,  on  occasions,  of  not  only  descending  to  future 
generations,  but  of  ennobling  the  dead,  and  especially  those  who 
have  been  killed  in  battle. 

On  military  officers,  as  rewards  for  distinguished  services,  are 
conferred,  not  only  honorary  titles,  such  as  Tseang  Keun,  "gene- 
ral," &c.,  but  articles  of  clothing,  among  which  the  most  coveted 
is  the  yellow  riding-jacket.  This  jacket  is  supposed  only  to  be 
worn  when  in  attendance  on  the  Emperor,  and,  though  it  is  in- 
variably called  "  yellow,"  the  colour,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  follows 
that  of  the  banner  to  which  the  recipient  belongs.  Only  two 
Europeans  have  been  granted  this  distinction,  namely.  Colonel 
Gordon  and  M.  Giguel. 

Next  to  the  yellow  jacket,  the  peacock's  feather  is  the  Imperial 
reward  which  is  most  highly  prized,  and  of  this  distinguished 
decoration  there  are  three  ranks.  The  highest  is  the  San  Yen  hwa- 
ling,  or  three-eyed  peacock's  feather,  which  is  conferred  only  on 
Imperial  princes  or  nobles  of  the  highest  degree,  or  for  the  most 
signal  military  services.  The  second,  the  Shwang  yen  hwa-Iing, 
or  **  double-eyed  peacock's  feather,"  is  bestowed  upon  lesser  dig- 
nitaries, and  for  less  conspicuous  merit.  And  the  third,  the  Tan 
yen  hwa-ling,  or  "  single-eyed  peacock's  feather,"  is  given  as  a 
reward  for  good  service,  without  regard  to  rank.  One  other  kind 
of  feather,  known  as  the  Lan  ling,  **  blue  feather,"  or,  more  com- 
monly, Lao  kwa  ling,  "  crow's  feather,"  is  reserved  for  all  officials 
under  the  sixth  rank  who  have  won  their  spurs  on  the  battlefield^ 
and,  according  to  regulation,  it  is  a  distinction  which  is  open  also 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  But  more  commonly 
private  soldiers  receive  as  a  reward  for  merit  an  oblong  plate  of 
thin  silver,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  character  shan^,  **  reward." 

By  the  present  dynasty  a  Manchu  title  of  distinction  has  been 
imported  into  the  Chinese  service,  and  is  now  much  coveted,  both 
for  the  honour  it  brings,  and  for  the  increased  allowances  which 
the  bearers  of  it  enjoy  when  on  active  service.  Ba-loo^roo, 
'^  Brave,'^  is  a  title  which,  by  Imperial  order,  is  added  to  the  names 
of  soldiers  who  have  performed  acts  of  gallantry  in  the  field,  and, 
in  cases  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  it  is  supplemented  by 
prefixed  epithets,  such  as  *'  magnanimous,"  *'  heroic,"  &c. 

As  an  additional  mark  of  the  Imperial  appreciation  for  military 
services  rendered,  it  is  permitted  to  certain  officers  to  ride  on 
horseback  a  specified  distance  within  the  outer  gateways  of  the 
palace  when  bidden  to  an  audience,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  dis- 
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iDoant  at  the  gates  of  the  "  forhidden  city/'  as  all  officials  now  are 
who  do  not  possess  this  privilege. 

In  China,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  fully  recognised  that  the  same 
power  which  grants  honours  and  privileges  may  at  any  time  with- 
>draw  them,  and  each  and  all  of  the  distinctions  mentioned  are 
revocahle  by  Imperial  decree. 

Besides  the  "  Eight  Banners/'  the  Chinese  Government,  fortu- 
nately for  its  own  stability,  has  another  force  to  depend  upon,  viz., 
the  army  of  the  Green  Standard,  or  Chinese  provincial  troops. 
This  force,  which  is  made  up  of  1,000,000  men,  is  composed  of 
both  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  men  of  this  force  in  each  province 
are  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy,  Governor,  and  Tartar 
General,  in  such  proportions  as  to  equalise  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  these  officials.  Their  special  function  is  to  keep  in  check  the 
dangerous  classes,  and  on  rare  occasions  they  are  called  upon  to 
take  the  field  against  the  border  tribes.  Though  quite  as  un- 
military  as  the  Bannermen,  these  troops  yet  serve  some  useful 
purposes  as  sedentary  garrisons  and  local  constabulary.  In  the 
province  of  Kwan-tung  (Canton)  there  are  about  70,000  of  these 
troops  in  ordinary  times. 

Having  few  military  duties  to  perform,  their  arms,  which  con- 
sist of  swords,  spears,  matchlocks,  and  bows  and  arrows,  are 
allowed  to  hang  rusting  on  the  barrack-walls,  except  on  the  days 
when  custom  requires  the  men  to  muster  on  the  parade-ground. 
These  periodical  reviews  are  the  only  occasions  on  which  they 
appear  as  a  combined  force.  When  active  operations  in  the  field 
become  necessary  they  remain  impassive,  and  are  content  to  see  the 
provincial  militia,  or  '^  Braves,"  as  these  troops  are  commonly 
<»alled,  assume  in  their  stead  the  pride  and  panoply  of  war. 

The  *'  Braves  "  generally  clothe  and  arm  themselves,  according 
to  their  own  fancy ;  and  are  distinguished  by  the  character 
'^  robust,"  being  stitched  to  their  jackets  in  front,  and  the  word 
"brave"  behind.  After  the  appearance  of  the  Allied  soldiers 
within  the  gates  of  Peking,  and  the  burning  of  the  Summer  Palace, 
a  field  force  was  organised  on  the  European  system,  and  armed 
vvitH  European  weapons.  The  title  of  Shin-ki-ying  was  given  to 
this  division.  The  name  was  borrowed  from  the  history  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  when,  on  the  first  introduction  of  fire-arms  the 
designation  of  Shin-ki,  or  "  divine  mechanism,"  was  attributed  to 
the  new  engines  of  warfare.  This  force  numbers  some  18,000  or 
ISO9OOO  men.  The  instruction  of  these  troops  is  based  upon  the 
lessons  given  by  English  officers  who  went  to  Tientsin  and 
Shanghae  at  the  request  of  Prince  Kung  about  the  time  of  the 
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Taiping  rebellion  (1860).  About  this  time  a  foree^  which  was  to 
earn  for  itself  the  name  of  the  Eyer-Victorious  Army,  had  been  or- 
ganised by  an  American  named  Ward^  to  act  against  the  Taipings. 
Instead  of  shaving  the  head  and  wearing  a  pigtail,  imposed  by 
the  Tartar  usurpers,  the  Taipings  wore  the  whole  of  their  long  black 
tresses  uncut,  plaited  into  a  thick  tail  with  cords  of  scarlet  silk, 
and  then  wound  round  the  head  like  a  natural  turban.  Immensely 
wide  petticoat- trousers,  with  a  preponderance  towards  scarlet 
jackets  and  hoods,  seemed  the  general  style  of  the  soldiers'  dress. 
Buttons,  knobs,  Tartar  hats,  mandarin  boots,  and  every  article  of 
Tartar  wearing-apparel  was  most  jealously  excluded.  The  higher 
dignitaries  and  princes  alone  wore  yellow,  the  Imperial  colour. 

As  is  well  known,  Gordon  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
Ever- Victorious  Army,  and  with  the  small  force  of  5,000  rank  and 
file,  which  constituted  the  bulk  of  them,  overthrew  large  armies  of 
the  Taipings,  and  broke  the  back  of  the  rebellion. 

The  extraordinary  results  thus  obtained  deepened  the  impression 
already  made  on  the  more  enlightened  Chinese  statesmen,  notably 
Li,  and  his  great  rival  Tso  Tsung-t'ang,  the  former  of  whom  took 
immediate   advantage   of  the   capture   of   Nanking,  in   1864,   to 
establish  his  principal  arsenal  in  that  city.     To  the  manufacture  of 
arms  he  added  the  construction  of  ships  of  war,  and  subsequently  a 
torpedo   factory   and   school.      The   success  which   has   hitherto 
invariably  attended  the  employment  of  the  drilled  troops  against 
the  domestic  enemies  of  China,  has  led  to  an  extensive  develop- 
ment of  the  new  systems  of  arming  and  manoeuvring.     In  many 
parts  of  the  Empire,  depots  have  been   established  for  training 
recruits  in   the  new  method.     To  the  men  thus  disciplined  aie 
entrusted  all  the  important  points  on  the  frontiers,  and  their  ready 
capability  of   taking   the   field   whenever   emergencies   arise,   has 
almost  entirely  deprived  the  troops  of  the  Eight  Banners,  the  G-reen 
Standard^  and  the  Braves,  of  all  necessity  for  girding  on  their 
armour.     On  the  line  of  the  Amour  10,000  of  these  men  stand  as 
a  protection  against  the  northern  neighbour  of  China,  who,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  is  regarded  as  an  encroaching  Power,  and  600  hold  the 
pass  of  Kalgan,  which  separates  China  from  Mongolia.     In  Man* 
ohuria  a  strong  force  occupies  the  principal  garrisons ;  and  from  a 
memorial  from  the  governor  of  that  dependency,  which  appeared  in 
the  Peking  Gazette,  it  appears  that  that  official  is  fully  alive  to 
the  value  of  rifles  and  Ke-lu-pu  (Krupp)  guns,  which  he  is  good 
enough  to  say  are  ''  manageable,  strong,  and  efifective  weapons." 

The  number  of  drilled  troops  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire 
cannot  now  be  far  short  of  200,000  men ;  and  behind  these  aro 
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the  Banner  and  Chinese  forces,  who,  though  badly  armed  and 
notorionsly  inefBcient,  yet  possess,  after  all,  a  certain  amount  of 
training  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  value  in  case  they  were  called 
upon  to  join  the  higher  organisation.  No  doubt  in  many  places 
especially  in  Tientsin  and  Taku,  the  troops  are  maintained  in  a 
high  state  of  training,  and  their  arms  are  kept  in  good  order.  In 
some  of  the  provinces  in  the  interior  where  loyalty  sits  lightly  on 
the  consciences  of  the  people,  we  find  rifles  exchanged  for  bows 
and  arrows,  and  Erupp  guns  for  venerable  and  useless  ordnance. 

The  bow  and  arrow  must  have  been  a  most  inconvenient  arm  in 
actual  war.  Unless  well  made,  and  taken  care  of,  the  arrows  could 
not  be  depended  upon.  The  bow  was  easily  damaged;  and  its 
string  much  affected  by  the  weather.  Moreover,  the  arrows  were 
a  bulky  form  of  ammunition.  Sixty  cloth-yard  shafts  would  make 
an  awkward  load,  while  the  same  number  of  the  old-fashioned 
cartridges  could  be  easily  carried  in  a  small  pouchy  and  were  much 
more  easily  kept  in  good  condition.  The  introduction  of  the 
bayonet  also  gave  the  musket  a  great  advantage  over  the  bow ;  for 
while  the  latter  was  worse  than  useless,  except  for  the  discharge  of 
its  projectiles,  the  former,  when  not  wanted  as  a  fire-arm,  became 
a  formidable  pike. 

The  authorities  appear  to  be  unconscious  of  the  ridiculous  con- 
trast between  their  native  system  and  the  European  organisation, 
for,  with  unblushing  cynicism,  they  publish  side  by  side,  in  the 
Peking  Gazette,  reports  on  the  value  of  foreign  arms,  and  the 
advantages  reaped  in  the  field  from  the  steadiness  imparted  to 
the  men  by  foreign  drill,  with  the  most  grotesque  accounts  of  the 
absurd  evolutions  and  accomplishments  of  their  native  army. 

AmoDg  the  many  shipments  from  New  York  and  elsewhere,  it 
is  only  too  probable  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  rifles  are  likely 
soon  to  require  the  gunsmith's  help  when  roughly  and  carelessly 
used. 

In  October  1859  the  Russians  offered  the  Emperor  of  China 
10,000  muskets ;  but  His  Majesty  declined  to  accept  the  present, 
fearing  that  the  muskets  in  question  might  be  brought  by  an  equal 
number  of  Russians. 

The  building  of  the  Great  Wall,  the  vast  expense  they  were 
at  in  erecting  it,  and  the  enormous  charge  in  keeping  it  up,  are 
plain  demonstrations  of  the  Chinese  want  of  courage.  They  are 
more  fit  to  study,  to  trade,  to  make  curiosities,  and  to  cheat,  than 
to  fight. 

The  dress  of  the  military  varies  in  different  provinces :  blue- 
jackets bordered  with  red  being  worn  in  some,  brown  and  yellow 
yoi««  XII.  15 
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in  others ;  but  sugar-loaf  oaps^  terminated  by  a  spear,  and  long 
tufts  of  scarlet  hair,  seem  to  be  the  proper  distinction  of  a  soldier. 
Cuirasses  of  quilted  cloth,  thickly  studded  with  brass  knobs,  are 
worn  in  some  districts ;  and  shields  of  basket  work,  two  feet  long 
and  painted  to  look  like  the  heads  of  dragons^  are  used  by  a  corps 
called  the  Tigers  of  War. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  arms  of  the  Chinese  are  swords,  match- 
locks, and  bows,  except  when,  acting  as  policemen,  they  exchange 
these  for  a  more  offensive  weapon,  and  one  with  which  they  are 
more  formidable — the  whip.  Macartney,  writing  in  1798,  says  that 
^'  no  guns  are  fired  in  China  by  way  of  signal ;  but  circular 
rimmed  plates  of  copper,  condensed  by  much  hammering,  and 
mixed  with  tin  or  zinc,  to  render  it  more  sonorous,  are  struck  by 
wooden  mallets,  and  emit  a  noise  almost  deafening  to  those  who 
are  near  it,  and  which  is  heard  to  a  considerable  distance.  This 
instrument,  which  the  Chinese  call  looy  and  the  English,  in  China^ 
gong^  from  the  name  it  bears  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  is  gene- 
rally used  upon  the  water.  In  like  manner  two  pieces  of  wood 
struck  together  against  each  other,  and  producing  a  sound  like 
that  of  a  great  rattle,  serve  ashore  to  give  notice  from  authority, 
on  most  occasions,  especially  among  the  troops. 

Drums  do  not  seem  to  be  used  in  the  army ;  but  they  form  a 
part  of  the  religious  music  in  the  temples.  Fans  used  to  be  carried 
by  the  soldiers  together  with  their  military  arms. 

The  industry  and  never-ending  perseverance  of  the  Chinese 
enable  them  to  build  extensive  and  powerful  batteries ;  their  guns 
at  the  present  day  are  in  many  instances  equal  to  any  of  European 
manufacture. 

General  Gordon,  in  a  memorandum  presented  in  1881  to  Li 
Hung  Chang,  laid  it  down  that  "  China  should  never  engage  in 
pitched  battles,'^  and  that  *'  when  an  enemy  comes  up  and  breaks 
the  walls  of  a  city,  the  Chinese  soldiers  ought  not  to  stay  and 
fight,"  but  should  devote  their  energies  to  harassing  the  enemies* 
line  of  march.  It  is  only  charitable  to  suppose  (if  they  were  noC 
incapable  or  unable  to  fight)  that  the  commanders  in  the  Tongkingf 
campaign  acted  in  obedience  to  the  above  celebrated  despatch. 

But  to  return  to  China  proper.  With  the  field  forces  at  Soo- 
chow  Catlings  seem  to  be  the  favourite  artillery  weapons;  but  ou 
this  point  there  is  no  uniformity,  and  in  some  places  guns  of  evary 
kind  and  calibre  are  mixed  up  in  a  way  which  must  be  eminently 
perplexing  to  young  gunners. 

All  the  weapons  of  the  troops  of  the  Empire  are  carefully  in« 
spected  at  every  review ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  found  in  tbe 
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ieast  rusted,  or  otherwise  in  bad  conditioD,  the  possessor  is  in- 
stantly punished :  if  a  Chinese,  with  thirty  or  forty  blows  of  a 
^ck ;  or,  if  a  Manohu,  with  as  many  lashes. 

The  best  soldiers  in  China  are  procured  from  the  three  northern 
provinces.  They  march  in  a  very  tumultuous  manner,  but  want 
neither  skill  nor  agility  in  performing  their  different  evolutions. 
They,  in  general,  handle  a  sabre  well,  and  shoot  very  dexterously 
with  bows  and  arrows. 

There  are  in  China  more  than  two  thousand  places  of  arms ; 
and  through  the  different  provinces  there  are  dispersed  about  three 
thousand  towers  or  castles,  all  of  them  defended  by  garrisons. 
Soldiers  continually  mount  guard  there ;  and,  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  tumult,  the  nearest  sentinel  makes  a  signal  from  the 
top  of  the  tower,  by  hoisting  a  flag  in  the  day-time,  or  lighting  a 
torch  in  the  night,  when  the  neighbouring  garrisons  immediately 
•repair  to  the  place  where  their  presence  is  necessary. 

An  enemy  invading  China  would  have  no  diflSculty  in  crossing 
the  principal  rivers,  for  the  Celestials  build  capital  bridges.  The 
earliest  consti'ucted  on  the  suspension  principle  is,  probably,  the 
iron  chain  bridge  at  Yunnau,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  sea-coasts  of  China  are  defended  by  439  castles,  and  the 
number  of  royal  hospitals  is  1,145. 

The  viceroy  or  generalissimo  of  the  Chinese  army,  whenever  he 
is  about  to  start  on  a  warlike  expedition,  must  worship  his  flag. 
Whenever  he  sends  away  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers  any  high 
military  officer  as  his  deputy  to  fight  the  enemy,  and,  generally, 
whenever  any  high  military  officer  is  about  to  proceed  into  battle, 
the  flag  of  his  division  or  brigade  must  be  worshipped. 

The  worship  is  often  performed  on  the  public  parade-ground.  The 
viceroy  sometimes  chooses  to  sacrifice  to  the  flag  on  his  own  private 
parade-ground  connected  with  his  yamun.  The  time  selected  is 
often  about  daybreak,  or  a  little  later.  Oftentimes  the  high  officials, 
both  divil  and  military,  connected  with  the  Government,  are  present. 
It  is  necessary  that  all  of  the  officers  who  are  to  accompany  the 
-expedition  should  not  only  witness  the  ceremony,  but  take  a  part 
in  it  The  same  remark  is  true  of  the  soldiers  who  are  to  be  sent 
4iway  or  engage  in  the  fight 

In  the  centre  of  the  arena  is  placed  a  table,  having  upon  it  two 
candles,  one  censer,  and  several  cups  of  wine.  The  candles  are 
lighted  at  the  proper  time.  Some  officer,  kneeling  down,  holds  the 
lai^ge  flag  by  means  of  its  staff,  near  the  table.  The  viceroy,  or 
C3ie  officer  who  is  to  command  the  expedition,  standing  before  the 
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table  and  the  flag,  receiyes  three  sticks  of  lighted  inceDse  from  a- 
professor  of  ceremony,  which  he  reverently  places  in  the  censer 
arranged  between  the  candles.  He  now  kneels  on  the  ground,  and 
bows  his  head  down  three  times.  Some  of  the  wine  taken  from 
the  table  is  handed  to  him  while  on  his  knees,  which  he  pours  out 
on  the  ground.  Then  a  cup  of  wine  is  dashed  upon  the  flag,  the 
professor  of  ceremony  crying  out,  **  Unfurl  the  flag !  victory  ia- 
obtained.  The  cavalry  advancing,  merit  is  perfected."  The  whole 
company  of  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  previously  knelt  down 
and  bowed  their  heads  in  the  prescribed  manner,  now  simul- 
taneously rise  up  with  a  shout,  and  commence  their  march  at  once 
for  the  scene  of  action,  or  their  appointed  rendezvous. 

There  are  regular  competitive  examinations  of  candidates  for 
military  honours  in  China,  conducted  much  after  the  same  manner 
as  the  examinations  for  literary  rank  are  conducted.  Competitors 
for  the  first  military  degree,  a  military  bachelorship,  are  examined 
by  the  same  officials  as  are  literary  competitors,  but  candidates  for 
the  second  military  degree  are  examined  by  the  provincial  go- 
vernor instead  of  special  commissioners  from  Peking, 

It  seems  strange  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  Western  ideas 
that  common  civil  officers,  who  know  nothing  about  the  practice  of 
arms,  should  be  deemed  entirely  competent  in  China  to  superintend 
military  examinations,  and  decide  in  regard  to  the  relative  merits 
and  attainments  of  the  competitors.  It  seems  also  very  strange 
that,  in  a  land  where  the  use  of  gunpowder  has  been  known  for 
centuries,  no  skill  in  the  employment  of  guns  and  cannons  should 
be  required  in  candidates  for  military  rank.  Skill  in  archery  and 
great  physical  strength  are  deemed  of  more  importance  than  any 
other  attainment  relating  to  war. 

Those  who  desire  to  compete  for  the  first  military  degree  are 
required  to  present  themselves  before  the  district  magistrate  of 
the  district  where  they  properly  belong  at  the  time  he  appoints^ 
They  must  first  have  their  names  entered  on  the  list  of  com- 
petitors by  the  clerk  of  a  certain  office  connected  with  his  yamun, 
in  order  to  furnish  the  clerk  with  documents  stating  various  par* 
tioulars  relating  to  themselves,  which  must  be  certified  to  by  some- 
one of  the  class  of  literary  graduates  of  the  first  degree  who  ara 
appointed   to  ''act*'   as '' securities *'  for  candidates  for  the  first, 
literary  degree.     Without  this  security   to  their  documents   their^ 
names  would  not  be  recorded  on  the  list  of  candidates,  and  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  arena. 

At  the  first  examination  before  the  district  magistrate  they  ar^ 
exercised  in  the  practice  of  archery,  standing ;  they  are  examined. 
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in  regard  to  their  proficiency  in  shooting  at  a  mark,  each  one 
shooting  three  arrows.  At  the  second  examination,  before  this 
official,  they  are  exercised  in  the  practice  of  archery  on  horseback. 
In  like  manner  they  are  required  to  shoot  three  arrows  at  a  mark, 
but  while  the  horse  is  running.  At  the  third  examination  they 
are  all  exercised  with  large  swords,  and  with  hea^y  stones,  and 
with  stiff  bows.  There  are  three  kinds  of  swords  which  they  are 
required  to  brandish ;  one,  it  is  said,  weighs  100  pounds,  the  second 
120  pounds,  and  the  other  180  pounds. 

The  stones  are  also  of  three  different  sizes;  one  weighs  100 
poands,  another  120,  and  the  other  160  pounds.  These  they  are 
required  to  handle  according  to  a  certain  rule.  The  bows  they 
are  exercised  in  bending  are  also  of  three  different  degrees  of  stiff- 
ness. It  requires  the  expenditure  of  100  pounds  of  strength  to 
bend  the  smallest,  120  pounds  of  strength  to  bend  the  second  size, 
and  160  pounds  of  strength  to  bend  the  third  size.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  fact,  the  strength  necessary  to  bend  the  bows,  to  handle 
the  stones,  and  to  brandish  the  swords  is  considerably  less  than  is 
indicated  by  the  above  figures,  illustrating  the  difference  between 
theory  and  practice,  or  between  law  and  custom.  No  archery  is 
■exacted  at  the  third  session,  but  simply  bending  the  bows,  and 
manceuvring  and  practising  with  the  swords  and  stones,  each  man 
by  himself  and  for  himself. 

The  names  of  the  competitors  who  do  not  fail  entirely,  or  come 
below  the  lowest  standard  of  merit  allowable,  or  violate  some  of 
the  well- understood  rules  of  the  e^Lamination,  are  paraded  on  large 
sheets  of  paper,  according  to  their  relative  attainments  and  worth, 
soon  after  the  close  of  each  session.  It  is  customary  for  the 
'literary  chancellor  to  graduate  the  one  who  heads  the  list  at  the 
end  of  the  third  examination.  A  list  of  competitors  is  made  out 
by  the  district  magistrate  at  the  close  of  his  sessions  for  the  literary 
•chancellor  to  examine.  At  the  proper  time,  these  military  com- 
petitors meet  together  at  the  rendezvous  appointed  by  the  prefect 
for  the  candidates  of  the  different  districts  in  his  prefecture,  where 
they  pass  through  three  sessions  of  examinations  before  him,  in 
much  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  kind  of  weapons  or 
instruments  as  they  have  already  passed  through  before  their 
respective  district  magistrates.  In  like  manner,  the  prefect  causes 
a  list  to  be  made  out  of  the  candidates  who  have  been  examined 
before  him,  which  he  sends  up  to  the  literary  chancellor.  The 
head  man  on  the  list  at  the  third  examination  before  the  prefect  is 
also  sore  of  graduation  provided  he  does  one  tolerably  well  before 
'the   chancellor.     The  literary  chancellor  has   also  three  sessions 
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before  hiniy  which  are  nsaally  held  at  his  yamun^  or  he  may  have 
them  appointed  on  the  parade  groand,  as  he  pleases.  He  oan' 
graduate  as  many  of  the  first  military  degree  for  each  prefeotare 
as  he  can  graduate  of  the  first  literary  degree. 

The  military  bachelors,  with  artificial  fiowers  in  their  caps  and' 
with  silk  soaryes  wound  round  their  shoulders,  parade  the  streets 
with  banners  and  with  a  band  of  music,  in  yery  much  the  same 
manner  as  do  the  literary  bachelors  after  their  graduation.  A  notice- 
able diflTerence  in  the  dress  of  the  two  classes  is  that  the  former 
always  have  round-toed  boots,  while  the  latter  have  square-toed 
boots.  They  are  permitted  to  wear  the  button  denoting  their  rank 
on  their  caps,  but  they  have  no  pay  and  no  employment  as  soldiers 
unless  they  enter  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers.  In  such  a  case  they 
have  rations,  and  have  the  advantage  over  the  common  soldier  of 
being  able  to  compete  for  military  employment  as  ofiBcers.  Few 
of  the  graduates,  however,  enter  the  ranks  as  common  soldiers. 

The  examination  for  the  second  degree,  or  Master  of  Arts,  of  the 
military  bachelors  of  all  the  province,  takes  place  at  the  provincial 
capital,  under  the  supervision  of  the  provincial  governor  as  chief. 
He  usually  has  four  sessions.  The  first  consists  of  shooting  at  a 
target  with  three  arrows  while  standing  on  the  ground.  The  second 
consists  of  shooting  at  a  target  with  the  same  number  of  arrows  from 
horseback  while  the  horse  is  running.  The  third  consists  of  archery 
on  horseback.  The  target  is  three-sided,  placed  on  the  ground,  and 
is  called  **  the  earth,"  or  the  "  earthy  ball."  It  is  made  out  of 
leather,  and  measures  about  a  foot  across  each  of  its  sides.  The 
fourth  consists  of  an  exercise  with  the  three  large  swords,  the  three 
large  stones,  and  the  three  large  bows,  much  as  in  the  lower  exami- 
nations before  they  obtained  their  bachelorships. 

The  number  of  successful  competitors  for  the  second  military 
degree  for  the  province  is  only  about  sixty.  These  men  engage 
with  great  show  and  pomp,  having  banners  and  music,  in  the 
custom  of  calling  upon  their  friends,  to  honour  them  or  to  receive 
their  congratulations,  after  they  have  paid  their  respects  to  the 
higher  mandarins,  whom  law  or  custom  makes  it  their  duty  to  call 
upon  soon  after  they  have  obtained  a  degree. 

There  is,  doubtless,  considerable  bribery  employed  by  the  richer 
class  of  these  military  candidates,  in  order  to  secure  a  degree,  and 
considerable  favour  shown  at  times  by  the  examiners,  but  not 
nearly  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  literary  competitors. 

Those  in  the  different  provinces  who  have  attained  to  the  second 
military  degree  must  go  to  Peking  in  order  to  compete  for  the 
third  degree. 
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The  suooessfhl  competitors  there  are  always  sure  of  fiDding  im- 
mediate employment  in  the  army  or  navy  somewhere  in  the  Empire* 
The  unsaocessful  competitors,  on  their  return  to  their  own  pro- 
▼incesy  may^  if  they  please,  connect  themselves  with  the  body-guard 
of  the  provincial  governor,  and  become  a  kind  of  personal  atten- 
dant upon  him.  They  have  no  regular  salary  while  in  this  posi- 
tion. After  following  the  governor  for  three  years,  they  are 
entitled,  according  to  law,  to  employment  by  the  Government  as 
military  officers  of  the  rank  and  title  of  a  chiliarch,  or  colonel.  In 
fiusty  however,  it  is  affirmed,  generally  only  those  who  are  special 
fiitvourites  of  the  Governor,  or  who  have  money  to  spend  in  the 
shape  of  presents,  alias  bribes,  succeed,  even  after  the  expiration 
of  three  years'  attendance  upon  him,  in  becoming  colonels.  Those 
who  use  bribes  need  not  wait  the  three  years  before  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  a  command. 

Before  drawing  my  paper  to  a  close,  I  should  mention  that 
national  conceit  is  a  quality  more  highly  developed  among  Ohina- 
men  than  among  any  other  people,  and,  though  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  superiority  of  the  foreign  organisation  and  arms,  it  not  un- 
freqnently  happens  that  the  mandarins  shrink  from  publicly  acknow- 
ledging it  in  the  face  of  their  countrymen.  To  such  an  absurd 
length  is  this  paltry  vanity  carried  that  officers  commanding  drilled 
troops  have  been  known  to  reserve  the  use  of  riSes  for  the  enclosed 
barrack-yards,  and  to  review  their  men  in  public  armed  with 
matchlocks,  spears,  and  bows.  A  want  of  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  being  thoroughly  well  armed  and  prepared  for  an 
enemy  can  alone  account  for  the  existence  of  such  folly,  and  it 
will  require  some  very  convincing  home-thrusts  before  these 
national  coxcombs  will  be  brought  frankly  to  admit  that  their  con- 
tinned  existence  as  a  nation  depends  on  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  adopt  European  arms  and  tactics.  Professedly,  they 
are  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  an  ever-ready  standing  army,  but,  un- 
fortunately, their  convictions  never  advance  beyond  the  abstract 
stage  of  principle,  and  though,  like  every  other  principle,  they 
surround  this  one  with  grandiloquent  phrases — a  Chinaman  is 
nothing  if  he  is  not  gr&ndiloquent — they  content  themselves  with 
the  invention  of  such  phrases,  and  leave  the  truths  they  embody  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 
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TltAKSLATED  FROM  THE  LATB   MONB.    GaBBISL  GhASMBS'  '<La  RbFOBXB 

DB   LA  MaBINB." 

By   J.    E.    GORDON-CUMMING. 


I. 

Torpedo-boats  and  Gun-boats. 

Arb  we  on  the  eve  of  a  great  change  in  the  navy  which  will  re- 
volutionise all  the  sea-going  instruments  of  warfare,  and  all  naval 
administrative  institutions  ?  Not  only  in  France,  but  in  Europe, 
this  question  has,  for  the  last  few  months,  excited  the  utmost  in- 
terest, and  given  rise  to  eager  discussion. 

During  the  years  following  the  great  calamities  of  1870-71 
nations  seemed  to  have  but  one  thought  and  one  pre-occupation — 
strife  on  earth,  Continental  war — and  they  each  consecrated  all  their 
best  energies  and  resources  to  the  organisation  of  numerous  and 
powerful  armies. 

Little  was  thought  about  the  navy.  On  the  contrary  (as  in  our 
case  in  1872),  under  pretext  that  it  now  filled  a  less  important  place, 
and  that  its  influence  was  weakened,  the  greatest  sacrifices  were 
forced  upon  it,  in  order  to  benefit  the  armies  thought  to  be  urgently 
required,  against  an  enemy  unable,  it  was  asserted,  to  attack  us 
at  sea. 

This  was  like  the  Athenians  described  by  Demosthenes,  who 
always  put  their  hand  over  the  wound  just  received,  without 
perceiving  that  another  was  soon  to  follow.  The  revival  of 
Colonial  policy,  and  the  taste  for  distant  enterprise  suddenly  de- 
veloped in  France,  was  so  opportune  and  natural  that  we  have,  little 
by  little,  seen  all  the  European  nations  glidd  into  the  position  we 
were  the  first  to  occupy,  and  this  has  gone  far  to  arrest  the  course 
of  ideas  and  bring  back  public  attention  to  our  long-neglected  navy. 
The  essential  instrument  in  Colonial  policy  is  the  navy.  But  it  is 
something  else  besides.  The  navy  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
national  safety  for  a  nation  like  France,  with  a  great  extent  of  coast 
to  defend;  its  relations  with  Algiers,  and  its  supremacy  in  tbe 
Mediterranean  sea  to  maintain ;  and  for  a  nation  requiring  to  be 
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mistress  of  the  sea  if  it  is  to  secure  arms  and  supplies  from  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  If,  whilst  protecting  our  frontiers  on  land, 
we  neglect  our  maritime  frontiers,  our  want  of  foresight  will  risk 
■cruel  retribution. 

It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  after  this  temporary  neglect  in  favour 
of  the  land  forces,  the  navy  should  gradually  become  the  object  of 
general  attention.  Aroused  by  the  progress  of  her  rivals,  England 
has  begun  to  look  with  anxious  eyes  to  what  was  once  her  powerful 
fleet,  now  powerless  to  resist  the  coalition  of  two  unfriendly  naval 
Powers. 

Forced  to  empty  her  ports  that  she  may  sustain  her  pretensions 
in  the  Chinese  seas,  France  has  also  perceived  that  her  former  supe- 
riority is  no  longer  assured.  Nations,  younger  and  more  apt  to 
bend  to  progress,  less  encumbered  by  traditions  and  old-fashioned 
materials — Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia — have  entered  the  lists 
against  the  two  former  mistresses  of  the  sea.  Unhindered  by  old 
patterns  and  time-worn  customs^  they  have  profited  by  the  latest 
movements,  both  in  their  trade  and  in  their  navy. 

Italy  possesses  superb  ironclads,  excellent  cruisers,  and  fine 
specimens  of  torpedo-boats.  The  German  fleet  is  still  insufficient, 
but  150  torpedo-boats  are  in  course  of  construction  at  the  present 
moment,  and  she  will  soon  have  a  &Tst'c\Bss  personnel,  Russia  is 
organising  a  squadron  in  the  Black  Sea.  Austria  is  developing 
more  and  more  upon  the  Adriatic,  in  expectation  of  the  day  when 
^e  will  have  attained  dominion  on  the  Egean  Sea. 

On  all  sides  maritime  supremacy  is  aimed  at.  Nations  that  for- 
merly possessed  it  seem  now  to  be  on  the  point  of  losing  it,  and 
what  is  so  terrible  for  them  is,  that  the  weapon  capable  of  destroy- 
ing their  power  is  within  reach  of  the  poorest  and  the  weakest.  We 
ask  pardon  if,  at  the  outset  of  a  study  meant  to  be  purely  technical, 
we  quote  the  fancy  of  an  imaginative  man  in  whom,  as  a  heritage 
of  his  race,  we  know  not  what  prophetic  gift,  what  profound  insight 
iinto  the  future,  was  allied  to  the  most  brilliant  qualities  of  the 
novelist  and  the  solid  capacities  of  the  statesman. 

In  the  admirable  and  famous  pamphlet  which,  in  May  1871, 
under  the  name  of  the  Batile  of  Dorking,  reminded  heedless  Eng- 
land that  the  misfortunes  which  had  overtaken  France  might  one 
day  be  hers,  nothing  is  more  curious,  nothing  more  instructive, 
than  the  sea-fight  describing  the  Channel  fleet  sinking  in  the  waves 
and  carrying  with  it  all  that  was  great  of  the  English  nation. 

"  It  was  about  10  o'clock  that  the  first  telegram  came  ;  an  hour 
later  the  wire  announced  that  the  admiral  had  signalled  to  form 
line  of  battle,  and  shortly  afterwards  that  the  order  was  given  to 
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bear  down  on  the  enemy  and  engage.  At  12  came  the  annonnoe- 
ment,  '  Fleet  opened  fire  about  three  miles  to  leeward  of  us/  That 
is  the  ship  with  the  cable.  So  far,  all  had  been  expectancy.  Then 
came  the  first  token  of  calamity :  '  An  ironclad  has  been  blown^ 
up';  '  the  enemy's  torpedoes  are  doing  great  damage';  'the  flag- 
ship is  laid  aboard  the  enemy ' ;  'the  flag-ship  appears  to  be  sink- 
ing ' ;  '  the  vice-admiral  has  signalled  to  ' — there  the  cable 
became  silent,  and,  as  you  know,  we  heard  no  more  till  two  days- 
afterwards.  The  solitary  ironclad  which  escaped  the  disaster 
steamed  into  Portsmouth.  Then  the  whole  story  came  out — ^how 
our  sailors,  gallant  as  ever,  had  tried  to  close  with  the  enemy  ;  how 
the  latter  evaded  the  conflict  at  close  quarters,  and,  sheering  oSV 
left  behind  them  the  fatal  engines  which  sent  our  ships,  one  after 
the  other,  to  the  bottom  ;  how  all  this  happened  almost  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  Government,  it  appears,  had  received  warnings  of 
this  invention ;  but  to  the  nation  this  stunning  blow  was  utterly 
unexpected." 

Is  this  a  romance  of  yesterday,  this  Battle  of  Dorking^  written 
twelve  years  ago  by  a  man  that  might  well  have  been  the  last  of 
the  great  English  statesmen  ?  Is  it  not,  rather^  a  history  of  the 
future  ?  Many  signs  point  out  that  the  reign  of  great  ironclads 
is  over,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nations  that  place  their  confidence 
in  them.  We  know  how  these  squadrons  are  composed.  Ever 
since  the  origin  of  an  ironclad  navy,  constructors  and  naval  men 
have  constantly  endeavoured  to  concentrate  all  their  instrument8> 
of  naval  warfare  upon  a  single  ship — gun,  ram,  and  torpedo — so  as 
to  have  only  one  fighting  unity  armed  with  the  most  formidable 
ofiensive  and  defensive  strength  attainable.  To  the  immense  fleets 
of  other  days  succeeded  squadrons  composed  of  few  ships;  but 
they  were  naval  monsters — real  floating  fortresses  capable  of  direct- 
ing any  fire,  and  also  of  resisting  any  fire  directed  against  them-- 
selves.  Far-seeing  minds  alone  protested  against  what  appeared 
to  them  a  want  of  common-sense  in  a  naval  organization,  that 
neglected  the  great  law  of  Division  of  Labour  and  the  necessities 
of  modern  progress.  They  pointed  out  how  absurd  it  was,  in  days- 
when  all  the  seas  are  easily  and  rapidly  accessible  by  steam,  to* 
constitute  a  navy  of  a  few  powerful  but  slow-going  ships,  botb 
heavy  and  costly,  which  never  would  be  where  they  were  most 
wanted,  and  the  loss  of  which  would  cause  irreparable  disaster. 

For  the  price  of  one  ordinary  cruiser  alone,  ten  war-ships  could 
be  obtained,  much  more  rapidly  constructed,  much  more  rapidly 
worked,  fit  to  get  to  any  spot  where  their  presence  might  be  of 
some  use.     But  these  criticisms  availed  not  in  the  development  of 
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ironolads.  Only  one  thing  threatened  it — the  parallel  progress  in 
the  size  of  gnns.  As  fast  as  the  engineers  increased  the  force  of 
resistance  for  ironclads,  in  like  measure  the  artillerists  increased 
the  power  of  penetration  hy  increasing  the  weight  of  the  gans  and 
the  initial  velocity  of  the  projectile.  The  monster  gun  was  the 
forced  result  of  the  monster  ship.  The  latter  grew  even  twice  as 
fast  as  the  former,  from  the  fact  that  it  had  not  only  to  resist  it^ 
but  to  carry  it. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  man-of-war  inclined  to- 
become  more  and  more  a  gigantic  mass  of  iron  and  steel  all 
but  inyulnerable,  armed  with  gigantic  artillery,  possessing  the 
greatest  possible  power  of  penetration,  machines  of  enormous- 
weight,  a  complication  of  numberless  mechanisms,  a  very  miraoW 
of  construction,  but  with  the  double  disadvantage  of  costing  at 
least  some  fifteen  millions  (of  /rancs),  and  being  incapable  of 
storing  a  supply  of  coal  adequate  to  the  extension  of  its  sphere  of 
action  in  all  parts  of  the  seas. 

As  often  happens  in  human  affairs,  a  grain  of  sand  was  the- 
means  of  arresting  the  naval  giant  and  now  threatens  it  with  a 
speedy  death.  The  appearance  of  torpedoes  on  the  scene  is 
no  new  thing ;  it  is  of  far  earlier  date  that  the  Battle  of  Dorking. 
One  knows  that  the  invention  is  contemporary  with  that  of  steam- 
ships, and  that  it  is  due  to  the  genius  of  the  same  man — the  illus- 
trious and  unfortunate  Fulton.  Until  the  American  War  of  Seces- 
sion this  terrible  engine  of  destruction  had  only  been  tried  in 
isolated  experiments.  Some  merely  smiled  at  it,  whilst  others 
opposed  it  with  invincible  scepticism ;  and,  further,  the  first 
disaster  produced  by  torpedoes  caused  inexpressible  surprise  and 
pain.  The  Northern  States  had  been  the  victims,  and  vented  their 
indignation  against  the  Southerners  hy  treating  them  as  assassins, 
imbelievers,  wretches  emanating  from  Hell.  They  spoke  of  tor- 
pedoes with  equal  anger  and  indignation.  Infernal  machinations 
of  the  enemy ;  assassination  in  its  worse  form  ;  unchristian  mode 
of  warfare;  ....  with  similar  expressions  did  they  endeavour 
to  wither  their  adversaries*  invention.  But,  after  having  withered 
it,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  use  it  in  their  turn.  Unchristian  as  it 
might  be,  the  torpedo  was  at  once  received  as  one  of  the  weapons 
of  a  Christian  people.  From  that  moment,  and  although  ironclads 
were  only  then  in  their  infancy,  it  could  be  told  that  their  reign 
was  OTer  before  it  had  begun. 

*'  Up  till  now,^'  wrote  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  *'  there  exists  no* 
means  of  defence  against  this  danger  (the  danger  of  the  torpedo). 
In  the  first  war  it  will  threaten  both  big  and  little  ships  in  every 
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•directioD.  A  well-placed  ton  of  powder,  a  petard  carried  in  a  dark 
night  by  a  resolute  man,  will  suffice  to  send  the  whole  naval  force 
to  the  bottom,  with  all  the  millions  represented  by  ships  like  the 
Sol/erino  or  the  Warrior,  including  the  hundreds  of  human 
beings  who  man  them."  This  prediction  would  certainly  have 
been  realised  if,  since  the  War  of  Secession,  there  had  occurred 
tiny  great  naval  war.  Wherever  two  navies  have  come  into  con- 
tact, the  torpedo  has  played  an  important,  if  not  a  decisive  part. 
In  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  hardy  Russian  sailors  blew 
up  Turkish  monitors  by  placing  explosive  torpedoes  along  their 
sides.  In  the  war  between  Chili  and  Peru,  a  torpedo  from  the 
Independencia  blew  up  the  Janequeo  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  if  in 
1870-71  France  was  unable  to  force  the  German  ports  and 
approach  their  shores,  it  was  greatly  due  to  her  fear  of  the  tor- 
pedoes sown  in  such  profusion  by  the  Germans  that  they  them- 
selves had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  taking  them  up  when  peace 
was  made,  and  moreover  lost  a  hundred  and  thirty  men  when  they 
tried  to  destroy  them. 

Redoubtable  as  the  torpedo  may  have  been  along  the  coasts  and 
•in  the  rivers,  it  seemed  until  within  the  last  few  years  as  if  squad- 
rons in  the  open  sea  might  not  have  much  to  fear  from  them. 
In  fact  our  ironclads  had  been  armed  with  what  were  called  diverg- 
ing torpedoes,  arranged  so  as  to  be  methodically  kept  at  a  distance^ 
out  of  the  wake  of  the  ship.  But  these  towing  torpedoes  required 
singularly  delicate  and  hazardous  manipulation.  The  officers 
affirmed  that  they  caused  great  strain  on  the  tow-ropes,  and  that 
only  ten  knots  speed  could  be  achieved  with  them  unless  at  the 
risk  of  their  being  carried  away.  Moreover,  the  working  of  them 
was  always  difficult,  and  often  inefficient.  A  great  deal  more  oon- 
'fidence  was  placed  in  spar-torpedoes. 

The  history  of  these  torpedoes  is  certainly  most  glorious.  It 
'has  been  illustrated  by  American  sailors  and  by  Russian.  But  the 
most  brilliant  feat  it  has  recorded  is,  without  doubt,  that  of  the 
two  small  torpedo-boats  of  the  45  and  46  pattern  at  Fow-ohoow. 
They  fought  in  full  daylight  under  the  double  fire  of  the  Chinese 
and  of  the  French  ships,  the  latter  firing  with  all  their  might  on 
the  Chinese  squadron.  In  the  face  of  these  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers they  blew  up  a  transport  and  seriously  injured  a  despatch 
vessel.  Sufficient  justice  has  not  been  awarded  to  this  act  of 
intrepidity,  which  certainly  far  outstrips  the  Canary  exploits. 
These  took  place  during  the  night,  as  did  those  of  the  American 
and  Russian  torpedo-boats  on  occasions  when  they  attacked  ships 
in  repose,  whereas  the  torpedo-boats  46  and  46  were  in  full  day- 
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light  and  between  two  fires.     Simple  sloops  armed  with  torpedoes 
renewed  the  same  exploit  at  Shei-poo. 

Bat,  however  admirable  may  be  the  heroism  of  our  brave  sailors, 
it  is  evident  that  an  arm  that  has  itself  to  be  placed  against  a  ship 
to  destroy  it  coald  not  possibly  be  taken  into  common  use,  or  be 
considered  reliable,  not  to  say  decisive.  The  spar- torpedo,  like  the 
diverging  torpedo,  was  a  formidable  menace  to  the  ironclad,  not  a 
certain  danger.  It  was  possible  to  provide  against  it,  and  the  assailant 
braved  such  fearful  perils  that  it  inevitably  must  sometimes 
come  to  grief.  But  as  these  perils  lessened  in  proportion  as  the 
speed  increased,  the  dimensions  of  torpedo-boats  were  next  re- 
stricted, and  attention  turned  to  the  construction  of  a  diminutive 
and  very  fast  boat ;  a  problem  considered  unsolved  by  most  en- 
gineers. Mr.  Thomeycroft  had,  however,  the  merit  of  solving  it. 
The  celebrated  Miranda  became  the  prototype  of  the  first  tor- 
pedo-boats, appropriately  known  as  "  Thomeycrofts.'*  Thus 
the  torpedo-boat  was  invented ;  but  it  was,  as  yet,  incompletely 
armed. 

It  was  only  possible  to  use  the  spar-torpedo  as  a  hand 
weapon;  therefore  the  throwing  weapon,  the  projectile-torpedo^ 
had  to  be  created.  Although  various  experiments  were  made 
towards  this  end,  Mr.  Whitehead  stands  hitherto  alone  in  having 
achieved  a  practical  result.  His  torpedo  is  a  regular  little  sub- 
marine boat,  of  cigar  shape,  varying  in  length  and  breadth.  It 
proceeds  at  a  constant  depth,  and  carries  a  charge  of  gun-cotton 
in  its  bead,  which  is  exploded  by  percussion  on  contact.  The 
machinery  sets  two  screws  in  motion;  the  motive  power  being 
compressed  air,  carried  in  a  strong  reservoir  placed  in  the  cen* 
tral  part  of  the  torpedo.  Two  special  appliances,  oue  a  hydro- 
static piston  and  the  other  a  pendulum,  keep  the  torpedo 
horizontal,  and  at  the  required  depth,  generally  about  three 
metres.  When  it  deviates  from  its  proper  depth,  the  hydrostatic 
piston  brings  it  back,  by  acting  on  a  rudder  placed  at  the  stern ; 
and  the  pendulum,  acting  on  the  same  rudder,  maintains  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  torpedo  during  its  course.  The  speed 
of  the  Whitehead  torpedo  is  about  twelve  moires  a  second,  during 
the  first  400  mitres  of  its  voyage.  We  shall  see  later  on  that  It 
has  accomplished  greater  distances  without  deviating,  but  it  is 
prudent  not  to  fire  at  the  object  at  more  than  400  mitres. 

It  can  be  discharged  above  or  under  water.  The  latter  method 
is  more  generally  employed.  The  torpedo  is  placed  in  a  tube> 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  speciid  sort  of  gun,  having  the  torpedo  as  ita 
projectile.     The  torpedo-boat  manoeuvres  so  as  to  point  the  axis 
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of  the  tube  in  the  direction  the  torpedo  is  to  take,  and  when 
urithin  range,  the  torpedo  is  discharged.  A  sort  of  key  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  tube  opens  the  air  chamber,  the  engine  begins 
to  move,  the  torpedo  assumes  its  proper  depth,  and  continues  its 
course  until  it  encounters  the  vessel  against  which  it  explodes. 
Our  ironclads  have  been  supplied  with  locomotive  torpedo-boats, 
but  this  terrible  weapon  is  naturally  more  efiBcacious  on  a 
^' Tfaomeycroft/'  which  has  great  speed  and  can  get  sufficiently 
near  the  enemy  to  sink  it  with  certainty. 

Thanks  to  the  tendency  of  modem  artillery,  ironclads  are  kept 
at  a  great  distance  from  each  other.  The  "  Thorneycroft "  tor- 
pedo-boat, trusting  to  its  speed  and  small  size  to  obviate  all 
danger,  resolutely  advances  against  the  giant  adversary  it  is  going 
to  fight.  A  torpedo-boat  carrying  a  locomotive  torpedo  may  be 
classed,  as  has  been  justly  said,  with  a  spar- torpedo-boat  300 
metres  long.  If  spar*torpedo-boats  have  already  done  so  much 
damage,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  torpedo-boats  furnished  with 
automatic  torpedoes?  Nevertheless,  a  great  number  of  naval  men 
remain  as  yet  unconvinced  that  this  new  fighting  ship  is  to  destroy 
ironclads;  they  do  not  even  believe  it  to  be  very  dangerous. 
They  hold  that  the  locomotive  torpedo  is  an  extremely  delicate 
weapon,  disarranged  by  the  least  thing ;  deteriorating  with  extra- 
ordinary facility ;  risking  the  betrayal  of  all  the  hopes  that  have 
been  placed  in  it  at  the  height  of  battle.  As  to  the  torpedo-boat 
itself,  its  navigating  qualities  have  long  been  doubted,  and  still 
eontinue  to  be  doubted.  It  is  granted,  perhaps,  that  it  may  be  of 
some  use  on  the  coast,  or  close  to  land ;  but  that  this  diminutive 
boat,  this  "  nutshell,"  as  it  is  called  by  M.,  Oougeard,  should  ven- 
ture on  the  open  and  stormy  sea  in  the  pursuit  of  a  squadron,  is 
what  many  officers,  perhaps  ultra-faithful  to  old  traditions  if  not 
routine,  refuse  to  admit.  They  treat  the  adherents  of  torpedoes 
and  torpedo-boats  as  visionary.  They  affirm,  at  least,  that  the 
worth  of  the  weapon  and  the  boat  destined  to  its  use,  has  still  to 
be  proved ;  that  decisive  proof  must  be  adduced,  and  that,  in  any 
case,  changes  between  the  past  and  future  system  must  come  by 
degtees. 

We  are  going  to  examine  into  the  justice  of  their  assertions, 
or,  rather,  by  the  example  of  our  own  manoeuvres  and  those  of 
foreign  fleets,  we  are  going  to  refute  the  objections  they  advance 
against  those  who,  like  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravidre,  long  before 
tfae  invention  of  torpedoes,  predicted  the  advent  of  large  fleets, 
which  should  succeed  the  cumbrous  and  small  squadrons  of  the 
pntoent  day. 
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To  show  how  ill-founded  iire  the  criticisms  levelled  at  the  loco- 
motive torpedo  as  a  weapon  of  warfare,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to 
tecapitulate  the  transformations  it  has  gone  through.  The  last  of 
these  are  so  recent  that  it  is  not  astonishing  if  they  are  scarcely 
known  even  in  the  navy.  It  was  towards  the  year  1872  that  the 
idea  of  a  locomotive  torpedo  was  first  mooted ;  to  carry  an  ex- 
plosive charge  to  a  proper  depth,  under  the  bilge  of  a  ship.  Keel- 
torpedoes  were  made;  they  were  feebly  charged  and  could  only 
go  at  a  moderate  speed.  They  went  very  badly  and  possessed 
none  of  the  qualities  requisite  in  practical  use;  nevertheless  the 
problem  was  virtually  solved.  This  first  attempt  was  gradually 
improved. 

As  far  back  as  1876  Mr.  Whitehead  sold  a  locomotive  torpedo 
to  the  European  Powers,  and  it  went  as  well  under  water  as  above 
it»  and  was  equally  endowed  with  sufficient  speed.  Thus,  from  this 
period  only,  did  the  locomotive  torpedo  earn  the  right  to  interest 
the  naval  and  political  world. 

At  first  an  attempt  was  made  to  discharge  the  new  weapon  from 
what  were  called  shell-tubes,  placed  under  water,  and  the  results 
were  satisfactory;  but  when  it  came  to  putting  these  shell- tubes 
on  board  a  vessel,  and  to  discharging  these  torpedoes  when  under 
weigh,  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  were  encountered,  arising 
from  the  speed  itself;  therefore  the  idea  of  firing  the  torpedoes  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  came  into  vogue. 

Not  being  constructed  for  this  purpose,  the  Whitehead  torpedo 
gave  very  unsatisfactory  results,  and,  as  numerous  accidents  hap- 
pened, a  remedy  had  to  be  found.  Mr.  Whitehead  thought  at  first 
be  should  succeed  by  making  smaller  torpedoes,  and  gave  them 
4""  40  in  length,  instead  of  S'^  80. 

The  model  torpedo  of  1877  was  of  this  pattern.  Thus  modified, 
the  new  torpedo  was  very'  little  superior  to  that  of  1876.  But 
•other  and  more  important  modifications  were  to  be  foreseen,  and, 
as  long  ago  as  1878,  the  French  Government  ordered  a  hundred 
torpedoes  of  superior  strength  and  dimensions  to  be  turned  out 
widi  all  haste  at  Indret. 

The  French  torpedo  of  1878  was  a  real  advance.  Justice  was 
never  done  to  the  engineer  charged  with  its  construction.  At  this 
moment  a  slight  modification  of  the  stern  is  being  introduced 
-St  a  trifling  cost,  and  it  is  becoming  an  excellent  weapon. 

The  im|MK>vement8  introduced  in  1878  were  unfortunately  insaffi- 
-oieiiD^  so  that  when  Mr.  Whitehead  off'ered  us  the  1880  pattern. 
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it  appeared  to  be  far  superior,  and  all  the  world  approved  of  it. 
The  manufactory  at  Indret  was  beaten  out  of  the  field  and  sup* 
pressed,  and  we  were  reduced  to  buying  our  torpedoes  in  Austna. 
In  passing  we  may  remark  that  this  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
for,  in  time  of  war,  we  shall  be  unable  to  procure  the  torpedoes 
we  require  for  our  ships  from  other  countries,  and  we  shall  risk 
finding  ourselves  without  arms  when  we  come  to  face  some 
enemy  in  possession  of  everything  it  requires.  However  this 
may  be,  the  pattern  1880  was  the  first  really  to  give  satisfac- 
tion when  discharged  above  water.  As  soon  as  it  appeared,  those 
officers  who  knew  the  previous  models,  and  had  watched  the 
transformations  of  the  torpedo  with  interest,  begged  that  it  should 
be  tried  not  on  stationary  ships  against  stationary  marks,  as  had 
been  hitherto  done,  but  on  vessels  in  motion,  firing  at  objecta 
also  in  motion.  These  first  attempts  to  fire  at  various  angles 
were  not  successful,  the  deviations  of  the  torpedo  being  very  irre- 
gular. It  would  appear  that  in  France  people  were  at  once 
discouraged.  After  carefully  studying  the  problem  in  1881,  the 
Danes  constructed  a  special  tube,  called  a  shovel  tube,  which 
obtained  a  remarkable  success.  Ignorant  of  these  Danish  suc- 
cesses, or  else  disgusted  with  their  own  experiments,  the  French 
did  nothing  further  for  torpedoes :  they  contented  themselves  by 
preserving  them,  more  or  less  carefully,  in  the  magazine ;  and 
the  arrival  of  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thenars,  a  most  distinguished 
officer,  was  needed  to  bring  a  forgotten  question  once  more  into 
notice  at  Toulon. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thonais 
made  the  movable  defence  force  do  a  great  deal  of  firing  at 
Toulon,  on  stationary  objects  as  well  as  others  in  motion.  It 
was  through  his  influence  that  the  transport  Le  Japon  was  kept 
armed,  and  has  become,  in  a  way,  permanently  commissioned  for 
experiments,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  an  excellent  school  of 
engineers  for  the  Whitehead  torpedoes.  From  that  moment  fresh 
attempts  were  made;  a  shovel-tube  of  the  Danish  pattern  was 
asked  for ;  in  less  than  a  year  considerable  progress  was  achieved. 
Perhaps  Admiral  Peyron,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty 
iu  the  Ferry  Cabinet,  but  was,  at  the  time  we  speak  of.  Mari- 
time Prefect  at  Toulon,  and  to  whom,  later  on,  all  this  progress 
was  a  dead  letter,  might  remember  being  taken  on  board  Le 
Japon  by  one  of  the  torpedo-boats  belonging  to  the  movable 
defence  force,  and  being  surprised  at  the  firing  whilst  under 
weigh  off  the  Isles  of  Hydros,  had  he  not  drunk  of  those  waters 
of  iorgetfulness  which,  according  to  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gtra- 
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▼idle,  flow  round  the  foandations  of  the  Palaoe  in  the  Bue  Boyale. 
And  perhaps  his  faalty  memory  might  have  been  refreshed  by  the 
docoments  in  his  offioe,  as  to  the  amoant  of  firing  executed  under 
bis  eyes,  both  by  the  movable  defence  force  and  on  board  the 
Japon,  if  official  documents  had  ever  served  to  refresh  the  faulty 
memory  of  ministers.  It  was  in  the  presence  of  Admiral  Peyron 
that  torpedo-boats  effected  firing,  whilst  under  weigh,  with  entire 
SQooess  on  moving  objects,  and  that  at  700  mitres  distance. 
Since  that  date  the  placing  of  locomotive  torpedoes  has  made  great 
progress,  but  of  this  the  greater  part  of  our  navy  is  unfortunately 
unaware.  The  superior  and  general  officers  remain  satisfied  with 
tbe  experiments  tried  with  the  first  and  still  incomplete  patterns, 
those  of  1876,  1877,  and  1878  ;  they  do  not  believe  in  the  results 
obtained  with  the  new  1880  pattern,  and  with  the  shovel-tube. 
Their  position  is  taken  up,  and  their  judgment  passed.  They 
decline  to  come  and  see  the  firing  of  the  present  day ;  they  do  not 
even  deign  to  lake  any  notice  of  it.  If  questioned  in  political 
circles,  they  reply  that  the  torpedo  is  still  in  its  infancy,  that  it  can- 
not be  reckoned  upon,  and  should  still  less  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration. They  expend  all  their  faith  upon  ironclads  and  enor- 
mous guns,  the  progress  of  which  they  watched  in  the  bygone 
days  of  their  youth  or  manhood.  Every  question  having  reference 
to  tbe  torpedo  is  repulsed  by  them  with  irony  or  ennui.  The 
resnlt  is  that  we  possess  neither  the  personnel  nor  materiel  neces- 
sary towards  the  employment  of  the  terrible  weapon  our  neighbours 
are  studying  and  developing  before  we  do. 

The  Japan  is  almost  the  only  vessel  upon  which  the  locomotive 
torpedo  may  be  said  to  have  become  really  practical.  It  makes 
about  200  experiments  every  month,  and  never  loses  a  torpedo. 
If  they  are  lost  in  other  places  it  is,  therefore,  from  want  of  practice 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  men.  Even  in  the  squadron,  the 
little  firing  attempted  is  without  any  definite  aim  or  object.  This 
inaction  prodaces  inaptitude,  and  at  every  check  the  fault  of  the 
operators  is  laid  on  the  instrument.  But  tbe  firing  on  tbe  Japon 
is  done  with  entire  success,  whether  at  anchor  or  under  weigh,  in 
fine  or  bad  weather^  at  a  fixed  mark,  or  the  reverse.  In  its  recent 
firing,  whilst  under  weigh,  at  a  moving  object,  the  deviations  from 
the  mark  were  so  slight  that  it  may  be  asserted  that  96  times  per 
cent,  a  vessel  70  metres  long  would  have  been  hit  at  distances 
varying  between  260  and  400  metres.  People  may  therefore  leave 
off  telling  us  that  the  torpedo  is  not  a  weapon  to  be  depended 
upon.  In  the  hands  of  a  personnel  trained  and  taught  like  that  of 
the  Japon^  it  possesses  admirable  precision;  and  this  may  be 
VOL.   XII.  16 
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attaiDed  on  any  yessel  going  through  similar  training.  Bat  it  Ib 
asserted  that,  although  the  Whitehead  torpedo  may  be  precise,  its 
extreme  delicacy  will  only  permit  its  use  when  infinite  care  is 
taken ;  that  the  least  thing  would  disarrange  its  marvellously  com- 
plicated mechanism ;  and  that  this  masterpiece  of  dock-making 
could  not  withstand  all  the  chances  of  war  and  distant  travel. 

Two  facts  which  took  place  this  very  year  prove  the  extent  of 
this  fallacy.  The  only  vessel  in  our  Chinese  Squadron  possessing 
Whitehead  torpedoes  is  the  ironclad  La  Triomphante,  This  vessel 
left  France  two  years  ago.  It  possesses  two  discharging  tubes  and 
eight  locomotive  torpedoes ;  it  has>  as  a  special  staff,  a  torpedo 
officer  and  two  Whitehead  mechanicians.  From  time  to  time  it 
discharges  torpedoes  for  practice,  and  they  are  in  as  perfect  con- 
dition as  when  they  started.^ 

The  very  day  of  the  Langson  surprise,  Li-Hung-Ghang  went  on 
board  this  ironclad,  just  then  anchored  at  Ghefoo.  After  showing 
him  the  artillery  on  board,  and  the  rest  of  the  military  equipment, 
the  commander  proposed  that  he  should  witness  some  firing  with 
Whitehead  torpedoes.  The  discharging  tube  was  pointed  at  SO 
metres  ahead  of  the  Volta,  distant  800  metres ;  the  torpedo  was 
then  discharged,  and,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Petcheli 
Viceroy,  it  went  perfectly  straight  to  the  spot  designated.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  regret  that  the  dimensions  of  the  Triomphante  pre- 
vented her  arriving  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Foochoow ;  she  might 
probably  have  sunk  a  Chinese  vessel  with  one  of  her  torpedoes, 
discharged  at  800  metres  distance. 

The  second  fact,  not  less  striking  than  the  first,  occurred  daring 
the  Russian  manoeuvres.  The  cruiser  Afrika  was  anchored  ahead 
of  a  buoy,  and  her  broadside  brought  to  bear  on  the  widest  side  of 
the  Biorkosund  Channel,  so  as  to  be  in  position  for  its  guns  to 
repulse  an  eventual  attack  by  torpedo-boats,  when  a  fishing-smack 
firom  among  the  dozens  assembled  came  up  to  her  from  ahead,  and 
exploded  a  torpedo  under  her  bows.  The  cruiser  was  immediately 
considered  to  be  disabled.  It  was  then  found  that  the  opposing 
force  had  hired  this  boat  and  manned  it  with  disguised  officers  and 
sailors,  who  had  discharged  the  torpedo.  So  that  this  implement 
of  warfare,  considered  to  be  so  fragile  and  delicate,  was  put  on  a 
little  fishing-boat  by  the  Aussians  and  kept  there  several  days. 

*  When  a  torpedo  is  discharged,  if  the  aim  ia  faulty,  a  special  mechanism  makes 
it  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  torpedo  possesses  another  special  meehaaiam, 
which,  instead  of  making  it  sink,  brings  it  to  the  surface,  where  it  can  easily  be 

recovered ;  so  that  the  same  torpedo  may  serve  an  indefinite  period  for  practice a 

nsefnl  precaution,  as  they  are  very  expensire. 
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Be  discharge  was  aided  by  chanoe,  and  its  suooess  was  none  the 
less  dedsive* 

The  worth  of  locomotive  torpedoes  as  weapons  of  warfare  has 
therefore  been  proved.  But,  as  we  have  already  said,  so  long  as 
they  had  to  be  placed  on  ironclads,  compelled  to  keep  oat  of  the 
nnge  of  their  own  artillery  in  battle,  their  nse  or  even  their 
effioieocy  might  well  be  donbted ;  and  it  might  be  advanced  that 
their  use  shonld  be  restricted,  or  secondary.  Placed  on  Thomey- 
crofts,  they  would  be  terrible  at  the  mouths  of  harbours  and  on  the 
coasts.  On  the  open  sea  they  were  not  so  dangerous,  and  their 
effect  might  still  be  doubtful. 

This  illusion,  or  rather  this  hope,  could  be  cherished  up  to  the 
month  of  April  1884,  at  which  period  autonomous  torpedo-boats» 
capable  of  facing  the  roughest  seas  and  making  long  voyages  on 
them,  made  their  appearance  in  our  squadron. 

These  torpedo-boats  were  not  the  first  to  come  out  victorious 
from  a  similar  trial.  Those  constructed  by  English  firms,  either 
for  Oreeoe  or  the  South  American  States,  had  gone  alone  to  their 
destination  without  escort  and  without  accident,  although  not 
without  encountering  storms. 

The  two  torpedo-boats  possessed  by  our  squadron,  patterns  63 
and  64,  the  work  of  M.  Normand,  our  cleverest  constructor,  came 
alone,  under  similar  conditions  and  with  equal  success,  from  Brest 
to  Toulon.  But  experiments  that  were  unpublished  could  not 
influence  opinion. 

The  brilliant  exploit  of  the  torpedo-boats  68  and  64,  on  the  14th 
April  1884,  had  quite  a  different  effect.  The  squadron  had  started 
in  the  morning  in  a  violent  easterly  gale.  As  soon  as  it  had  left 
the  shelter  of  the  coast  the  breeze  treshened,  and  at  the  entry  of 
the  Hydres  harbour  the  wind  rose  with  great  force.  The  sea 
became  so  rough  that  the  two  plated  coast-guard  ships  Le  Vengeur 
and  Le  Tonnerre  were  quite  unable  to  follow  the  ironclads ;  the 
first  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  under  the  BreganQon  Fort,  and  the 
second  had  to  proceed  on  her  own  course. 

Far  from  imitating  this  example,  the  two  torpedo-boats  showed 
extraordinary  steadiness  in  their  course ;  they  not  only  followed 
the  squadron  at  a  speed  of  ten  knots,  but  when  it  slackened  to 
eight  knots  were  obliged  to  pass  it,  as  their  engines  could  not  be 
restricted  to  that  speed. 

A  considerable  sensation  was  created  by  this  behaviour  of  two 
vessels  of  83  metres  and  46  tons ;  we  may  say  that  the  fame  of  it 
resounded  throughout  all  Europe,  and  that  it  gave  the  initiative 
to  farther  experiments  instituted  without  delay  by  all  the  other 
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maritime  nations.  From  that  date  it  was  no  longer  doubtfdl  that 
the  problem  of  fast  navigation  on  relatively  minute  boats  was 
solved. 

These  essays  in  navigation  were  pursued,  and  the  torpedo-boats 
68  and  64  remained  with  the  squadron.  They  accompanied  it  to 
Corsica^  Algiers,  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Corfu,  and  went  across  the 
whole  western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  with  it.  Although  they 
were  so  small,  and  so  little  above  water,  they  enjoyed  complete 
security,  and  never  suffered  any  serious  loss,  even  in  bad  weather  or 
bad  seas. 

Of  course,  in  protracted  gales  (the  longest  never  last  more  than 
four  or  five  days),  some  precautions  were  necessary,  and  they  had 
to  be  handled  with  care ;  but  this  must  be  done  with  every  ship, 
and  big  ironclads  are  alone  exempt  from  this.  Their  machines 
proved  to  be  excellent,  and  only  met  with  one  difficulty — ^that  of 
conforming  to  the  normal  speed  of  a  squadron.  Their  slowest  pace 
is  eight  to  nine  knots.  But  this  is  only  another  advantage,  for  in 
attacking  squadrons,  torpedo-boats  ought  to  possess  the  greater 
speed.  Speed  and  agility  are  precisely  the  conditions  for  their 
success. 

The  sea-going  properties  of  torpedo-boats  have,  therefore,  been 
completely  proved.  Their  worth,  from  a  military  point  of  view^ 
still  remains  to  be  seen.  But  many  naval  men  assert  that,  small 
though  they  be,  torpedo-boats  would  never  escape  the  vigilance  of 
ironclads,  as  they  could  be  distinguished  at  a  great  distance,  and 
would  certainly  be  sunk  before  reaching  them. 

Ironclads  are  armed  with  special  guns ;  Hotchkiss,  Nordenieldt, 
&c.  They  are  very  light,  and  are  placed  in  the  tops  and  all  along 
the  ship's  sides,  whence  they  can  open  fire  on  all  assailants.  But 
this  means  of  protection  is  much  less  certain  than  is  imagined,  and 
it  could  only  be  used  if  the  torpedo-boats  were  seen  when  fur 
enough  off  to  be  kept  for  some  minutes  under  fire  by  the  iron* 
dads. 

Thanks  to  their  speed,  the  torpedo-boats  can  advance  with 
lightning  rapidity,  and  if  only  perceived  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
hundred  metres^  nothing  could  stand  any  chance  against  them. 
The  danger  is  less  imminent  in  daylight,  when,  unless  there  is  a  fog 
or  the  smoke  of  battle  envelopes  the  ship,  the  eye  can  sweep  the 
whole  circle  of  the  horizon  without  intermission. 

The  ironclad  is  provided  with  two  electric  lamps,  and  they  oast 
their  rays  far  over  the  sea.  But  these  rays  only  light  up  one  spot 
at  a  time ;  all  the  rest  is  plunged  in  shadow,  made  all  the  deeper 
by  the  contrast.     If  the  ironclad  is  attacked   by  several  torpedo- 
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boats,  it  may  be  able  to  cdnk  one  or  two  that  it  has  sighted  by 
means  of  this  electric  light ;  bnt  whilst  conducting  operations  it 
would  probably  be  blown  up  itself  by  the  others.  Moreover, 
e?eryone  knows  how  a  constant  and  active  watch  exhausts  a  naval 
personnel^  especially  when  its  cause  of  anxiety  is  the  gravest 
peril. 

An  ironclad  pursued  by  torpedo-boats  is  condemned  to  an 
incessant  watch,  enoagh  to  demoralise  the  most  veteran  crew.  The 
machines  themselves  suffer  from  this  perpetual  strain  ;  the  electric 
lamps  have  always  to  be  kept  alight,  always  to  be  in  motion,  and 
become  worn  out  in  this  forced  service.  At  first,  both  men  and 
instmments  are  perfectly  ready  and  in  good  condition,  and  are, 
therefore,  proof  against  any  surprises.  But  in  the  long  run,  fatigue, 
oiicertainty,  and  sustained  effort  produce  unavoidable  consequences. 
A  few  seconds  of  lassitude  and  forgetfulness,  on  the  part  of  the 
sailors  or  officers  of  the  watch,  suffice.  Some  mechanism  may  go 
ont  of  order,  a  luminous  ray  may  go  out  or  deviate,  and  horrible 
disasters  result. 

These  are  not  purely  theoretical  arguments  and  inductions 
devoid  of  truth.  At  night  the  result  is  certain.  Big  vessels  of 
moderate  speed  have  been  attacked  by  torpedo-boats  in  our  own 
experiments  as  well  as  in  those  of  certain  foreign  squadrons. 
Everywhere  the  result  has  been  the  same.  Everywhere  the 
dwarf  has  killed  the  giant.  Everywhere  the  big  ship  has  been 
reached  by  the  destroyer,  and  been  unable  to  resist  it.  The 
movable  defence  force  at  Toulon  was  the  first  to  attempt  these 
experiments  in  warfare.  Watchful  as  the  ships  might  be,  and  fore- 
warned as  they  were  of  the  intended  attack  by  the  torpedo-boats, 
and  supplied  with  powerful  electric  lights,  the  torpedo-boats  had 
invariably  the  advantage  over  them.  One  or  more  of  the  assailants 
was  always  able  to  get  near  enough  to  the  vessels  they  were 
attacking,  and  to  discharge  the  torpedoes  with  unerring  aim  before 
there  was  time  to  signal  their  presence. 

We  will  not  recount  the  details  of  these  experiments  worked 
under  the  enlightened  direction  of  Admiral  Du  Pedt-Thonars.  We 
limit  ourselves  to  recalling  what  was  accomplished  later  on  by  our 
evolutionary  squadron,  wherein  Admirals  Jaur^s  and  Aube  took  the 
initiative.  Quite  as  great  an  impression  was  made  by  the  attack 
upon  this  squadron,  off  the  coast  of  Algiers  with  the  two  torpedo- 
boats  68  and  64,  as  by  that  undertaken  with  the  same  boats  in  the 
heavy  gales  off  the  islands  of  Hydres. 

It  may  not,  however,  have  been  noticed  how  essentially 
fatvonrable  to  the  ironclads  all  the  conditions  were  of  this  attack. 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that  at  least  three  torpedo-boats  (thirty- 
niDe  men  and  600,000 /raii^«)  are  required  to  combat  one  ironclad 
with  any  chance  of  success  (700  men  and  twenty  miWion /rana). 

Now,  in  the  experiments  to  which  we  have  alluded,  two  torpedo- 
boats  had  to  fight  against  six  ironclads,  warned  as  to  the  time  of 
attack,  and  favoured  by  specially  brilliant  moonlight  for  the 
look-out 

It  is  quite  certain  that  in  time  of  war  the  moment  of  attack  can 
never  be  known,  and  that  the  assailants  will  almost  always  choose 
a  dark  and  sombre  night,  so  as  to  be  less  easily  discovered  by  the 
electric  light,  the  rays  of  which  are  to  a  great  extent  absorbed  by 
the  vapour  of  the  damp  atmosphere. 

Therefore  the  squadron  had  altogether  exceptional  advantages, 
which  ought  to  have  insured  its  success. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  torpedo-boats  had  to  face  every 
obstacle,  although  twelve  electric  rays  were  employed  to  discover 
them,  it  was  only  at  a  distance  of  1,200  metres,  that  is  to  say 
about  seventy  seconds  before  the  right  moment  for  discharging  their 
torpedoes,  that  they  were  perceived  by  the  flagship  Richelieu. 

The  alarm  had  scarcely  been  given  before  the  torpedo-boats  were 
upon  the  squadron,  and  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  assert  that  in 
a  serious  attack  one  at  least  of  these  vessels  would  have  been 
disabled* 

Whatever  effect  may  have  been  produced  by  such  decisive  experi* 
ments,  they  iailed  to  disarm  the  opponents  of  torpedoes  and 
torpedo-boats  in  France.  Care  was  teJ^en  not  to  renew  them  in  the 
squadron,  for  fear  that  the  result  might  again  be  in  favonr  of 
the  engine  and  boat  against  which  there  is  such  inveterate 
prejudice.* 

Germany,  Austria,  and  Bussia  are  eager  in  the  use  of  the  tor* 
pedo.  England  and  France,  on  the  contrary,  do  everything  they 
can  to  hinder  its  progress.  It  is  as  if  the  two  great  maritime 
nations  of  Europe  knew  by  instinct  that  this  great  naval  revolntion 
is  preparing  danger  for  them. 

"  Pitt  is  the  greatest  idiot  in  the  world,*'  said  Admiral  St 
Vincent  when  the  first  torpedoes  invented  by  Fulton  were  favour- 
ably considered  by  the  English  statesman.  **  Pitt  is  the  greatest 
idiot  in  the  world  if  he  encourages  a  system  of  warfare  that  would 
be  useless  to  those  who  are  masters  of  the  sea,  and  whioh,  if  it 
succeeds,  will  deprive  them  of  that  supremacy." 

*  A  new  experiment  was,  howeTer,  tried  last  spring.  Three  iorpedo-boaU 
attacked  the  squadron  with  complete  success.  Bat  silence  was  maintainsd  as  to 
this  fresh  proof,  CTen  more  decisiye  than  the  first. 
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This  argument  might  hold  good  in  1806,  it  was  even  prudent ; 
but,  now  that  the  discovery  is  in  universal  use,  it  would  be  no  less 
a  folly  to  ignore  it  than  it  would  formerly  have  been  to  encourage 
it  when  as  yet  unknown  and  of  no  weight. 

England  and  France  are  on  the  wrong  tack.  Instead  of  accepting 
the  inevitable,  instead  of  recognising  that  the  past  is  gone,  and 
that  the  conditions  of  naval  supremacy  are  altered;  instead  of  sub- 
mitting their  war-ships  to  the  necessary  alterations,  they  prefer 
to  shut  their  eyes  and  deny  evidence.  Heaven  grant  they  may 
not  be  cruelly  punished  for  this.  Faithful  to  worn-out  traditions, 
these  are  the  sole  nations  that  keep  a  squadron  armed  all  the  year 
round,  fondly  imagining  that  this  will  insure  their  superiority  over 
their  rivals. 

The  Austrians,  Germans,  and  Italians  go  to  work  quite  diffe- 
rently. Persuaded  that  squadrons  armed  throughout  the  winter 
cost  a  great  deal,  do  little  service  and  execute  very  few  manoBUvres, 
they  prefer  to  arm  their  ironclads  only  during  a  limited  period  of 
the  summer.  To  make  up  for  this,  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
putting  three  or  four  ships  on  the  water^  but,  concentrating  all 
their  available  force  on  the  sea,  they  execute  endless  manoeuvres, 
and  thus  train  a  considerable  bodv  of  men  to  maritime  life. 

During  the  summer  of  1884  the  Italians  mobilised  almost  all 
their  torpedo-boats;  and  the  Austrians,  with  a  budget  of  only  thirty 
millions^  whereas  ours  reaches  nearly  two  hundred  millions  {francs), 
armed  six  ironclads,  six  torpedo-boats,  and  three  despatch-boats, 
and  executed  manoeuvres  with  them  we  should  not  have  dared  to 
undertake  with  our  squadron.  They  separated  their  fifteen  boats 
into  two  divisions,  each  comprising  three  ironclads,  a  despatch- 
boat,  and  three  torpedo-boats;  the  admiral's  ship  remaining 
neutral.  These  two  divisions,  after  exercising  together,  simulated 
a  squadron  fight.  They  advanced  towards  each  other,  each  iron- 
clad having  a  torpedo-boat  on  either  beam.  When  at  a  suitable 
distance,  the  artillery  opened  fire,  the  vessels  disappeared  in  the 
smoke,  and  the  torpedo-boats  then  seized  the  opportunity  to  dash 
into  the  fight*  No  sooner  were  they  perceived  than  they  were  met 
by  the  fire  of  guns  and  musketry  from  the  tops ;  but  very  often 
they  were  only  perceived  afler  the  torpedoes  were  already  placed. 

These  manoeuvres  comprised  800  shots  discharged  as  much 
from  the  ironclads  as  from  the  torpedo-boats ;  the  latter  further 
effected  a  dozen  night-attacks  under  entirely  various  conditions. 
Sometimes  the  squadron  was  anchored,  and  defended  itself;  at 
other  times  it  was  in  motion,  taking  to  flight  before  the  torpedo- 
boats,  and  endeavouring  to  annihilate  them  with  its  fire. 
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The  results  funiished  by  this  oampaign  were  very  remarkable ; 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  torpedo-boats  succeeded  in  their  attacks, 
and  probably  they  have  thence  derived  rules  of  naval  strategy  of 
which  we  may  be  entirely  ignorant — for  the  military  representative 
despatched  from  Vienna  to  assist  at  these  experiments  was  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  cavalry. 

The  Russian  manoduvres  were  even  better  than  the  Austrian. 
Last  year  they  mobilised  all  their  vessels  on  the  Baltic  and 
divided  them  into  two  squadrons.  The  vice-admiral  in  charge 
of  the  torpedo-boats  took  the  command  of  one,  and  the  other  was 
under  the  admiral  in  command  of  the  artillery.  These  two  squad- 
rons were  disposed  on  a  given  day,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles 
from  each  other,  and  thence  began  a  perfect  little  war :  a  war  of 
reconnaissances  ;  a  war  of  torpedoes ;  attacks  by  day,  attacks  by 
night,  an  attack  on  the  ports  and  fortifications  by  one  of  the  fleets; 
everything  was  tried. 

The  arbitrators  to  judge  the  firing  had  been  chosen  by  the 
Ministry,  and  were  distributed  over  the  various  ships.  Unfortu- 
nately we  possess  very  scanty  information  as  to  these  important 
manoBUvres,  in  which  guns  were  so  favourably  tested  against  tor- 
pedoes. We  only  know  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
operations  the  iron-clad  frigate  Wladitnir-MonomacA  was  suddenly 
confronted  by  the  enemy,  and  attacked  with  such  vigour  by  its 
torpedo-boats  that  she  hardly  had  time  to  open  fire  before  they 
were  upon  her. 

Later  on  a  general  attack  by  the  opposing  torpedo-boats  and 
the  spar-torpedo-boats  on  the  Tschichatschef  division  anchored  in 
the  Transmund  roads,  was.  again  entirely  successful.  The  torpedo- 
boats  were  recognised,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  artillery  was 
directed  against  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  spar-torpedo-boats  came  down  unnoticed  ap<m 
the  ships  of  the  division.  Protected  by  the  fog  and  the  clouds  of 
smoke,  they  approached  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  ships, 
placed  their  torpedoes,  and  then  fled  in  an  opposite  direction.  To- 
wards the  end  it  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  massacre  of  ships. 

Being  quite  unable  to  reach  the  spar-torpedo-boats>  the  torpedo- 
boats  under  Admiral  Tschichatschef  endeavoured  in  vain  to  repulse 
them.  In  the  opinion  of  every  onlooker,  three-quarters  of  the 
squadron  would  have  been  destroyed ;  its  situation  would  have  been 
most  dangerous,  as  it  was  constantly  enveloped  in  fog  and  smoke. 

In  another  manoeuvre,  the  frigate  Swietlana,  the  strongest  in 
the  squadron,  and  protected,  moreover,  by  defensive  outrigger 
torpedoes,  was  destroyed  by  three  torpedo-boats. 
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The  iionolads  Kreml  and  Perwenec  were  equally  sank.  Finally, 
the  monitor  Carod^ia,  and  the  despatch-boat  Zemcug^  oame  upon 
the  torpedo-boats  as  they  passed  the  batteries  at  Gronstadt  with 
the  squadron,  and  were  considered  as  destroyed. 

And,  lastly,  two  torpedo-boats  were  sent  against  an  old  gun- 
boat, the  Ossetr,  and  discharged  Whitehead  torpedoes  at  it.  The 
first  torpedo  struck  the  Oasetr  aft,  and,  bursting,  sent  up  a  column 
of  water  and  wrecked  wood.  A  second  hit  the  still  floatiug  hulk, 
and  entirely  destroyed  it.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  we  may  draw 
the  same  conclusions  from  the  Russian  manceuvres  as  from  the 
Austrian.* 

Russia  has  entire  confidence  in  torpedo-boats  and  in  torpedoes. 
She  already  possesses  more  than  a  hundred  torpedo-boats  of  the 
first  class,  and  indefatigably  continues  to  construct  others. 

But  we  must  specially  give  our  attention  to  the  German  experi- 
ments. For  several  years  Germany  seems  to  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  placing  her  naval  strength  on  a  par  with  her  military  force. 
At  first  she  took  the  usual  method,  and  constructed  more  or  less 
indifferent  ironclads,  which  more  or  less  disappointed  her.  But 
she  soon  changed  her  tactics.  In  view  of  the  indecision  now  sub- 
sisting as  to  the  future  instruments  of  naval  warfare,  she  speedily 
oomprehended  that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  get  together 
an  eToeWBni  personnel,  and  to  procure  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  these  inexpensive  torpedo-boats,  destined,  whatever  happens,  to 
play  a  foremost  part  in  the  future.  Giving  up  expensive  construc- 
tions, she  set  to  work  under  General  Gaprivi,  the  Naval  Minister, 
who  appears  to  be  a  very  able  man,  and  employed  the  same  means 
in  the  organisation  of  her  naval  force  as  those  whereby  she  formed 
her  incomparable  force  on  land.  She  increased  the  number  of 
her  crews,  and  gave  them  a  complete  course  of  instruction.  In 
1884  she  mobilised  her  whole  available  matSriel,  and  went  through 
very  important  mancBUvres  at  three  different  spots  on  the  Baltic 
and  the  North  Sea.  "  In  a  few  years,"  an  English  journal,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Gazette^  justly  observes,  **  Germany  will  be  able 
to  take  the  lead  in  a  naval  coalition  in  any  part  of  the  world  what- 
soever. She  continues  to  increase  the  number  of  her  torpedo- 
boats  and  to  improve  their  quality.  She  is  evidently  ambitious  of 
naval  power.  The  tenacity  she  shows  towards  the  attainment  of  it 
is  a  certain  pledge  of  her  success.  Extreme  care  is  given  to  in- 
stmction   and  to  the  equipment  of  her  ships.     The  remarkable 

*  Since  these  lines  were  written,  a  complete  account  of  the  Russian  manoanTres 
bas  been  giyeii  hj  The  Ycteht,  in  its  June  numbers.  They  were  even  more  decisive 
than  we  haTe  stated  aboye. 
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manoeuyres  executed  by  her  fleet  are  a  lesson  and  a  warning  to 
England." 

This  lesson  is  not  only  for  England;  we  cannot  sofiSiciently 
take  it  to  heart  ourselves.  Germany  has,  perhaps,  studied  the 
offensive  and  defensive  rdle  of  torpedoes  and  torpedo-boats  more 
than  any  other  Power,  ller  mancsuvres  have  proved  that  the  use 
of  these  engines  and  boats  would  make  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
squadron  to  effect  a  bombardment* 

One  of  our  admirals,  Admiral  Aube,  had  already  asserted  this 
fact,  but  it  was  placed  beyond  dispute  by  a  feigned  attack  on 
Dantzig,  undertaken  by  the  German  squadron.  The  squadron  was 
rapidly  enveloped  by  the  smoke ;  the  volume  and  density  of  this 
smoke  naturally  increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  powder 
used  by  the  huge  artillery  on  the  ironclads  and  the  coast  batteries, 
which  proves  that,  the  more  formidable  the  artillery,  so  much  the 
more  favourable  to  the  torpedo  are  the  conditions  of  attack.  At 
times  the  ships  were  so  completely  concealed  by  the  smoke  that 
the  gunners  of  the  batteries  had  only  the  flashes  of  the  enemy's 
fire  to  assist  them  in  taking  aim. 

One  can  understand  how  easy  it  is  for  a  torpedo-boat  to  profit 
by  this  darkness,  and  to  approach  and  blow  up  an  ironclad.  This 
is  only  one,  but  one  very  instructive  instance  of  the  German 
manoeuvres.  The  Gazette  de  Voee  sums  up  the  general  lessons 
which  have  flowed  from  them  : — 

''  Not  only  were  the  ironclads  provided  with  the  apparatus  for 
explosive  torpedoes ;  but  a  special  division  of  torpedo-boats  was 
attached  to  the  squadron  at  the  end  of  July^  and  later  on  another 
set  of  experiments  were  added  that  the  new  torpedo-boats  might 
be  tried*  The  result  of  these  trials  has  confirmed  the  value  of 
this  submarine  engine  for  the  defence  of  the  German  shores.  The 
idea  of  placing  one  or  two  torpedo-boats  alongside  of  each  iron- 
clad seems  to  be  finally  given  up.  It  is  found  preferable  to 
build  torpedo-boats  of  larger  dimensions,  so  as  to  render  them 
thoroughly  sea-going  and  to  link  them  to  the  squadron  ironclad 
as  a  sort  of  floating  appendix. 

*'  This  year's  experiments  here  proved  that  enormous  ironclads 
can  be  sunk  by  the  simple  explosion  of  a  torpedo*  Even  in  the 
brightest  moonlight,  and  notwithstanding  the  utmost  vigilance, 
no  ship  is  safe  from  attacks  that  may  be  directed  against  her» 
especially  if  at  anchor  and  exposed  on  a  coast  abundantly  supplied 
with  torpedo-boats.  Even  if  moving,  the  blockading  ships  would 
not  be  in  safety^  seeing  that  the  torpedo-boats  can  follow  them  and 
recognise  their  prey  by  the  lights,  which  the  enemy  has  great  dilii- 
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oolty  in  coYering  if  moving  along  with  the  squadron.  If  the  ship 
is  hit  in  her  water-tight  oompartmentSy  she  may  be  considered  as 
disabled,  by  the  single  faot  that  she  thereby  loses  the  power  of 
evolation. 

"  The  increase  of  strength  for  the  ironclad,  carried  oat  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  English  admiral  Symonds,  would  not 
obyiate  that  resnlt.  As  far  as  we  can  at  present  judge,  there  are 
DO  meaus  of  protecting  even  the  most  perfect  and  powerful  fighting 
ships  against  the  destructive  effects  of  torpedo-boats.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  keep  watch  over  the  squadron  ironclads,  by  means 
of  guardships  placed  at  a  distance  of  600  fnitres  from  them ;  but 
experience  has  proved  that  even  in  the  brightest  moonlight,  and 
supposing  the  crew  to  be  as  wide  awake  as  in  the  daytime,  it  is 
impossible  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  threatened  vessel. 

"The  idea  was  started  to  surround  ships  at  anchor  with  a  sort  of 
submarine  girdle  of  metallic  network,  but  this  gave  only  very 
unpractical  results ;  seeing  that  if  the  boat  thus  protected  were  to 
be  attacked,  it  would  be  unable  to  move,  and  would  therefore  lose 
all  means  of  defence.  As  to  the  torpedo-boats,  they  are  difficult 
to  bit,  and  have  the  advantage  over  large  vessels  that  when  the 
torpedo  is  exploded  they  can  be  easily  steered  so  as  to  avoid  the 
concussion. 

'"Nevertheless,  it  is  only  advisable  to  employ  them  if  they  can 
surprise  the  enemy  either  when  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  night, 
a  fogj  the  smoke  from  the  firing,  or  if  they  can  suddenly  appear 
from  ambush.  In  what  especially  relates  to  the  torpedoes  diem- 
selves,  it  has  been  found,  in  the  experiments  made  of  different 
systems,  that  the  German  Navy  alone  possesses  the  most  mur- 
derous engines  of  this  nature*  It  employs  a  torpedo  invented  by 
an  Austrian  naval  officer ;  the  secret  of  the  invention  was  bought 
by  the  Admiralty  at  the  price  of  225,000  frana^  and  the  German 
Navy  itself  undertakes  its  development.  This  torpedo  has  at  the 
present  moment  attained  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  it  consti- 
tQtes  one  of  the  marvels  of  modem  times." 

This  shows  us  the  extent  of  German  enthusiasm  for  the  tor- 
pedo ;  their  chief  end  is,  moreover,  to  possess  the  greatest  possible 
namber  of  torpedo-boats*  Last  year  seventy  were  constructed  and 
this  year  the  number  came  up  to  160.  Austria  imitates  the 
German  example ;  the  Naval  Minister  asked  and  obtained  a  credit 
of  1,778,000  florins  from  the  delegates,  as  a  first  instalment  for  the 
construction  of  a  fleet  of  sixty-four  torpedo-boats  of  the  three  dif- 
ferent kinds — torpedo-boats  for  direct  attack,  scout  torpedo-boats, 
and  those  for  the  open  sea  destined  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 
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Germftoy  has  only  one  ironclad  in  the  stocks ;  Austria  is  giving 
np  their  construction  entirely,  and  contents  herself  with  getting 
other  despatch-yessels  ready.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lessons 
derived  from  these  manoduvres  are  not  lost  upon  the  Allied  Em- 
pires. It  is  said  that  they  are  inspired  by  the  one  spirit,  or, 
rather,  that  it  was  through  German  instigation  that  Austria  under- 
took her  successful  experiments  in  1884.  In  case  of  a  common 
war  the  two  navies  are  to  be  organised  on  one  system.  England 
and  France  are,  therefore,  alone  in  their  opposition  to  the  general 
movement.  England  has,  however,  ceased  to  hold  out  more  than 
a  feeble  opposition.  The  manoeuvres  of  the  Channel  Fleet 
silenced  the  most  determined  opponents  of  the  torpedo.  A  clever 
officer,  escaping  observation,  led  a  fleet  of  torpedo-boats  to  within 
less  than  400  mitres  of  the  vessel  to  be  attacked,  although  it 
defended  itself  as  best  it  could  by  its  electric  lights. 

In  another  experiment  the  confusion  was  such  that  the  watch 
fired  on  ordinary  boats  filled  with  excursionists^  thus  showing 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  an  ironclad  in  the  confusion  of  battle 
to  distinguish  friendly  torpedo-boats  from  those  of  the  enemy,  and 
only  to  hit  the  latter. 

The  new  English  constructions  include  a  number  of  torpedo- 
boats  ;  and  Lord  Northbrook  declared,  in  a  recent  discussion,  that 
if  England  continued  to  build  ironclads,  it  must  be  that  she  was 
rich  enough  to  incur  military  expenditure  which  probably  would 
be  useless. 

France  is,  therefore,  alone  in  altogether  denying  evidence.  She 
is  so  proud  of  the  ironclads  that  are  not  afloat,  but  are  still  in 
the  stocks^  that  she  has  only  ordered  seven  inore  torpedo-boais 
this  year  of  the  same  pattern  from  the  clever  constructor  of 
patterns  68  and  64.* 

*  The  Ten^s  announces,  in  its  nnmber  of  the  22nd  June  1885,  that  the  Franch 
have  ordered  thirty*fonr  first-olass  torpedo-boats  from  the  trade.  This  news 
appears  true ;  but  we  mnst,  nevertheless,  show  that  the  description  of  onr  fatiii« 
torpedo-boats  is  not  correct  as  given  by  Le  Ten^s.  They  wiU  not  be  overloaded 
by  an  equipment  of  spar-torpedoes,  to  the  detriment  of  speed  or  coaling,  and  they 
wUl  not  discharge  torpedoes  of  4b  40,  as  npon  the  torpedo-boat  of  pattern  6S, 
on  which  the  tubes  are  not  high  enongh  above  water.  These  torpedoes  are 
entirely  inferior  to  the  5™  96  torpedo,  and  the  gnn-cotton  ased  with  them  is  quite 
insnfficient. 


rTo  be  continued.  J 
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By  Gapt.  F.  N.  Maudb,  B.E. 


Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  sinoe  the  first  encounter  between 
troops  armed  on  both  sides  with  breech-loaders  took  place,  and 
proved  conclusively  for  those  engaged  that  the  days  for  column 
and  line  formations  were  past  for  ever,  and  that  wide  and  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  drill-books  were  immediately  necessary,  on 
pain  of  certain  defeat  in  the  next  campaign  to  those  who  neglected 
tbe  warning. 

Such  changes  were  at  once  made  in  all  continental  armies,  and 
for  some  years  past  every  nation  has  had  a  system,  more  or  less 
workable,  for  the  employment  of  its  infantry  in  battle. 

But  in  the  year  1886,  and  almost  on  the  brink  of  a  renewal  of 
the  Eastern  Question  which  may  involve  our  interference  on  land, 
we  stand  alone  of  all  the  Powers,  as  unprovided  with  a  plan  of 
attack  for  our  infantry  as  we  were  in  1870. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  change.  Of  that  we  have  had  enough  and 
to  spare.  But  the  changes  have  been  introduced  without  sufficient 
regard  to  the  conditions  they  were  intended  to  meet.  In  fact,  the 
Field  Exercises  since  1870  have  never  prescribed  any  formation  for 
a  combat  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  skirmish  or  partial  engagement ; 
applied  in  a  battle,  they  would  hardly  have  carried  us  beyond  the 
limit  of  effective  infantry  fire,  say  8,700  yards.  But  it  is  only 
witbin  this  limit  that  the  whole  strain  is  felt,  and  where  the  want 
of  a  system  to  remedy  the  terrible  confusion  of  battle  is  most 
apparent. 

Tbe  drill  formation  for  the  attack  should  be  drawn  up  with 
reference  to  the  most  difficult  conditions  with  which  it  will  have  to 
deal.  If  it  will  satisfy  these,  it  will  easily  adapt  itself  to  less 
severe  ones,  but  the  converse  does  not  follow. 

Unquestionably  the  most  difficult  task  troops  can  be  called  on 
to  execute  is  the  frontal  attack  of  a  selected  position  held  by  men 
approximately  equal  to  them  in  quality  and  in  armament.     To  fix 
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clearly  the  nature  of  the  task,  let  us  see  how  the  writers  of  the 
present  day  picture  the  course  of  a  modern  decisive  attack  on  an 
enemy  in  a  position  of  his  own  choosing,  strengthened  presumably 
by  hasty  entrenchments.  Such  a  position  may  be  assumed  to 
consist  of  a  long  undulation  of  ground  with  open  gentle  slopes, 
no  continuous  obstacle  in  front,  and  a  fair  field  of  fire  over  the 
surrounding  country,  up  to  about  2,000  yards,  at  which  distance 
a  corresponding  and  approximately  parallel  ridge  hides  the  move- 
ment of  troops  beyond  from  the  eyes  of  the  defender. 

Let  us  further  assume  that  the  operations  of  the  previous  day 
have  ended  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  defenders*  cavalry  divisions, 
and  the  discovery  by  the  attacking  cavalry  of  the  limits  and 
general  outline  of  the  enemy's  position. 

The  army  itself  has  advanced  to  within  a  distance  of  some  four 
or  five  miles  of  the  opposing  force,  and  bivouacs  for  the  night, 
covered  by  outposts.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  infantry 
only  of  the  army  corps  to  which  the  execution  of  the  decisive 
blow  has  been  allotted,  only  referring  to  the  action  of  the  other 
arms  when  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  step  in  the  conduct  of  an  action  is  to  form  a  line  of  guns 
to  crush  the  enemy's  artillery  fire,  and,  secondly,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  infantry.  The  time  required  to  carry  these  two  ope- 
rations out,  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  determine,  but  experience 
shows  that  it  may  probably  be  measured  by  hours. 

The  troops  on  both  sides  being  considered  equal  in  quality,  it 
will  not  be  safe  to  attempt  to  form  this  first  line  of  guns  under 
cover  only  of  the  cavalry,  as  was  so  frequently  done  during  the 
campaign  of  1870  (not  always  with  impunity  even  then,  as  witness 
the  attack  by  Zouaves  on  the  batteries  of  Manstein's  Corps  (IXth) 
in  front  of  Amanvilliers,  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle  of 
St.  Privat — Gravelotte.) 

It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  send  out  in  front  of  the  artil- 
lery a  covering  force  of  infantry,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  prevent 
the  enemy's  establishing  bodies  of  infantry  near  enough  to  seri- 
ously annoy  the  gunners  by  long-range  fire,  say  within  1,600 
yards. 

Now  at  this  stage  of  the  action  it  cannot  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  defender  to  attempt  a  serious  attack  against  the  batteries,  the 
loss  to  be  faced  is  very  heavy,  and  the  result  very  uncertain ;  nor 
will  it  pay  the  covering  party  to  get  too  close,  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  maintain  their  exposed  position  for  long  within  the 
range  of  armed  fire.  They  will,  therefore,  probably  content  them- 
selves with  getting  within  about  800  yards  of  the  enemy's  infantry^ 
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whose  podtiony  again,  is  fixed  by  the  neoessity  of  being  at  least 
500  yards  in  front  of  their  artillery  in  order  to  avoid  danger  from 
premature  bursting  of  shells. 

The  attacking  artillery  will,  in  suitable  ground,  have  chosen 
their  first  position  at  about  2,000  yards,  which  leaves  them  about 
700  yards  behind  the  covering  party ;  and  since  the  supports  cannot 
lie  out  in  the  open  between  the  firing  line  and  the  guns,  both  on 
account  of  their  exposure  to  the  enemy's  fire,  and  also  of  the 
danger  of  prematures  mentioned  above,  and  since  also  they  cannot 
be  drawn  up  immediately  behind  them,  on  pain  of  becoming  the 
stop-butt  for  the  enemy's  oversi  they  (ue,  the  covering  party  and 
its  support)  will  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  distance  of  at 
least  1,000  yards. 

Hence  it  is  necessary  to  give  considerable  strength  to  the  cover- 
ing party,  as  its  position  must  be  held  at  all  costs,  and  its  rein- 
forcement is  obviously  attended  with  great  difficulty.  To  complete 
the  preparation  for  the  attack,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  up  a  sufficient 
number  of  rifles  to  a  range  at  which  their  aimed  fire  begins  to 
acquire  an  actual  power. 

The  fire  of  the  covering-parties  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose^  nor  will  they  in  all  probability  possess  in 
themselves  sufficient  momentum  to  advance  to  a  shorter  range 
after  prolonged  exposure  to  a  heavy  fire.  Fresh  troops,  therefore, 
must  be  brought  to  their  support  through  the  line  of  batteries, 
whose  fircj  ceasing  for  a  moment  to  allow  them  to  pass,  must  be 
then  resumed  with  greater  intensity  to  cover  their  further  advance. 
If  this  advance  be  made  rapidly  and  unexpectedly,  it  will  probably 
bring  with  it  sufficient  momentum  to  carry  on  the  covering-parties 
some  150  yards  nearer  their  object,  a  reduction  of  range  which  will 
not  fail  to  have  its  due  effect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  shooting. 

Under  cover  of  this  fire  the  remainder  of  the  troops  allotted  to 
the  preparation  of  the  attack  approach ;  these  troops  consist  of 
those  units  of  the  first  line"^  not  already  engaged,  and  it  is  their 
dnty  to  carry  on  (by  successive  reinforcements)  the  shooting-line 
to  within  decisive  range  of  the  enemy's  position. 

The  intervals  of  time  at  which  these  successive  reinforcements 
will  be  required  are  deduced  from  the  practical  experience  that,  as 
the  range  decreases  and  the  losses  increase,  a  point  is  reached 
beyond  which  no  troops  can  remain  halted  on  the  same  ground  for 

*  Scherff  dividea  the  field  of  attack  into  two  zones : — 

Zone  of  preparation  from  700  to  800  yards  abont. 

„    of  decision  „    300  to     0      „        „ 

300  yards  is,  therefore,  about  decisive  range. 
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more  than  about  five  minutes.  They  must  either  advanoe  or 
retire ;  if  they  do  not  possess  in  themselyes  the  requisite  momen- 
tum to  carry  them  forward  before  the  expiration  of  these  five 
minutes,  they  will  retreat  unless  support  reaches  them.  A  reinforce- 
ment should,  therefore,  always  be  at  hand,  able  to  reach  the 
shooting-line  in  time  to  prevent  its  retreat ;  and  a  distance  of  about 
400  yards  practically  satisfies  this  condition. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  front  of  the  reinforcement  should  be 
co-extensive  with  the  front  of  the  shooting-line,  for  the  impulse  to 
advance  will  make  itself  felt  to  a  considerable  distance  to  either 
flank  of  the  advancing  body.  In  this  manner  the  fighting-line 
advances  till  it  reaches  a  distance  at  which  the  effect  of  the  fire 
becomes  overwhelming,  say  about  800  yards.  And  it  now  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  second  line  (or  ''  Haupt-trefien  ")  to  give  the  final 
impulse  for  storming  the  enemy's  position,  clearing  him  out  of  it, 
and  occupying  its  further  boundary,  leaving  pursuit  to  the  third 
line. 

If  the  resistance  is  desperate,  the  second  line  may  be  called  on 
to  furnish  supports  to  the  shooting  line  before  the  limit  of  the  zone 
of  decision  is  reached,  and  may  indeed  be  completely  expended  in 
the  effort  to  gain  it ;  in  that  case,  the  duty  of  the  second  line 
devolves  on  the  third  line,  and  that  of  the  third  line  on  the 
reserve. 

But,  in  any  case,  the  assault  once  started  must  on  no  account  be 
checked  till  the  further  limit  of  the  position  is  reached  (i,e.  a  point 
from  which  the  enemy  can  be  pursued  by  fire).  Here  it  must  be 
stopped,  and  at  any  cost ;  for  this  is  just  the  moment  when 
offensive  returns  promise  the  greatest  chance  of  suceess,  and  when 
even  against  the  best  troops  a  dashing  charge  of  a  couple  of  troops 
of  lancers  may,  in  the  absence  of  closed  detachments  of  fresh 
infantry,  turn  the  scale. 

It  is  the  special  province  of  the  third  line  to  meet  this  danger,  or, 
failing  the  third  line,  the  reserve,  which  must  therefore  have 
followed  the  attack  sufficiently  closely  to  be  at  hand  when  wanted. 
But  if  the  reserve  itself  has  been  necessarily  retained  by  the  leader 
for  employment  at  some  moment,  or  on  some  spot  outside  the  sphere 
of  the  attack  itself,  e*^.  to  cover  the  outer  flank  of  the  advancing 
lines  against  a  counter  attack,  the  rapid  advance  of  artillery  and  of 
cavalry  into  the  captured  position  becomes  imperatively  necessary. 

This  completes  the  picture  of  the  attack,  as  drawn  by  the  leading 
German  authorities,^  and  we  have  now  to  apply  our  drill  regula- 

*  Seherrn  KriegfUhrung,  Mockers  Taktek,  Cardinal  t.  Widdera'a  Handbmek  dtr 
Truppen  Fuhrilng,  Ac. 
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tions  to  ity  and  to  see  in  what  manner  they  may  be  best  adapted  to 
the  execution  of  the  task  before  us. 

The  first  and  most  salient  point  to  notice  is  the  entire  silence  of 
the  regulations  as  to  the  duties,  relative  strength,  and  formation  of 
the  second  and  third  lines. 

From  a  study  of  the  *'  Field  Exercises/'  one  would  rise  with  the   \ 
conclusion  that  a  single  battalion  possessed  in  itself  (when  extended 
for  attack)  sufiBcient  strength  and  depth  to  carry  a  position  held  by 
an  equally  well-armed  enemy ;  and  all  the  suggestions  hitherto  made 
for  their  improvement  appear  to  be  based  on  the  same  assumption.  ^ 

But  that  such  an  assumption  is  untenable  can  be  shown  from 
history ;  to  give  all  the  examples  on  which  this  opinion  is  based, 
would  be,  to  reproduce  about  one-third  of  the  Prussian  ofScial 
account  of  the  1870  campaign,  and  a  similar  fraction  of  the  best 
histories  of  the  Busso-Turkish  War  of  1877. 

The  following  quotation  from  Meckel's  Taktek  (p.  209),  while  it 
does  not  explain  why  it  should  be  so,  will  at  least  place  it  beyond 
doubt  that,  in  the  opinion  of  experienced  men,  depth  is  essential 
to  success  in  the  attack : — 

**  One  is  inclined  to  under-estimate  the  consumption  of  men  in 
the  fight.  It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  idea  that  for  a  portion  of  the 
front  on  which  only  one  man  can  fight  at  a  time,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  ten  men  in  readiness,  and  to  explain  the  matter  and  theoreti* 
cally  to  show  the  necessity  for  so  doing  would  be  diflScult ;  here 
history  alone  can  help  us.'' 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  far  to  the  front  our  present  authorised 
attack  formation  will  take  us,  and  how  it  may  most  conveniently 
be  adapted  to  fill  a  place  in  any  complete  scheme. 

The  necessity  for  an  adequate  covering  force  for  the  first  artillery 
position  has  been  already  pointed  out.  This  covering  force,  as 
shown  above,  must  he  strong  enough  to  resist  any  rush  on  the 
guns,  by  its  own  fire,  both  on  account  of  its  distance  from  its 
support,  and  also  because  bringing  them  up  would  entail  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  fire  from  the  batteries  at  the  very  moment  when  it  can 
least  be  spared  {i.e,  when  it  is  necessary  to  distract  the  enemy's 
attention  from  the  advancing  infantry). 

If  we  take  one  man  to  two  paces  of  fronts  then  allowing  for 
losses  in  taking  up  position  (necessarily  heavier  than  when  lying 
down  firing  under  cover),  two  companies  will  be  sufficient  to  cover 
each  group  of  three  batteries.  That  guns  must  fire  over  infantry^ 
and  infaotry  be  posted  behind  guns,  is  now-a-days  unavoidable ;  for 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  an  efieotive  fire  on  the  enemy^ 
to  bring  them  as  close  to  his  line  of  defence  as  possible  without 
VOIi.  XII*  17 
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incnrring  too  high  a  percentage  of  loss,  say  within  1,600  yards ; 
and  hence,  if  the  guns  were  placed  on  tbe  flank  of  the  attack,  the 
range  to  that  portion  of  the  enemy's  line  opposite  to  the  central 
line  of  advance  would  be  unduly  increased. 

The  question  now  arises,  from  what  troops  is  this  coyering  party 
to  be  taken?  Shall  we  break  up  a  single  battalion  to  cover  the 
front  of  the  batteries?  or  shall  they  be  the  leading  companies  of 
the  battalions  of  the  first  line  drawn  up  in  rear  of  the  guns,  and 
waiting  for  the  moment  to  advance  ?  The  first  alternative  must 
be  rejected^  at  any  rate  in  a  pitched  battle,  though  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  avoid  it  in  a  battle  developed  from  column  of  route ; 
because,  since  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw  them,  or  to  close  them 
to  a  flank,  when  the  attack  itself  advances,  each  of  the  battalions 
will  be  thrown  into  confusion  from  the  very  outset  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  men  of  another  regiment,  and  at  a  time  when  an  absence 
of  confusion  is  specially  important,  in  order  that  a  thorough  con- 
trol of  the  firing  (by  using  volleys)  may  be  maintained.  That  the 
position  of  these  companies  is  much  exposed  is  admitted,  and  also 
that  great  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  bringing  up  the  batta- 
lions, each  in  rear  of  its  respective  company,  but  it  is  submitted 
that  the  possibility  of  preserving  the  units  intact  exists,  whilst  in 
the  first  case  it  is  entirely  lost. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  commence  the  infantry  preparation  for 
the  attack.  This  must  be  effected  by  reinforcing  the  covering 
party  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fresh  troops  bring  with  them 
momentum  enough  to  carry  the  previously  engaged  line  forward  to 
the  distance  at  which  the  fire  of  dense  lines  of  skirmishers  becomes 
thoroughly  effective,  say  between  600  to  700  yards.  To  reduce 
the  loss  whilst  passing  through  the  batteries,  and  to  bring  along 
the  requisite  momentum,  the  advance  must  be  made  in  extended 
order,  and  simultaneously. 

It  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  take  an  extended  line  down  a  fire- 
swept  glacis  and  to  prevent  them  firing  into  the  backs  of  the  men 
in  front  of  them,  but  there  is  practically  no  better  way  of  doing  it. 
Even  the  Prussians  have  been  forced  to  admit  that  the  company 
column  can  no  longer  come  within  2,000  yards  of  artillery  fire,  and 
to  attempt  at  this  stage  of  the  action,  when  the  defender's  attention 
is  not  yet  riveted  on  the  firing-line,  to  bring  troops  up  in  line 
through  the  guns  would  only  lead  to  an  involuntary  formation  of 
loose  (as  opposed  to  individual)  order,  with  all  the  disadvantages 
which  necessarily  result  when  men  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  engagement,  when  the  enemy's 
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attention  is  thoroughly  held  hy  the  volleys  of  the  now  reinforced 
•oovering  party  at  effective  range,  line  and  even  small  colamns  may 
be  brought  up,  but  it  will  scarcely  be  advisable  to  count  on  even 
the  third  reinforcement  being  able  to  get  to  the  front,  except  in 
^tended  order.  The  duration  of  the  fire  fight,  which  will  now 
ensue,  will  depend  on  the  extent  and  thoroughness  with  which  the 
gunners  have  done  their  work.*  Except  where  a  road  or  ditch 
ranning  parallel  with  the  enemy's  front  gives  cover,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  must  suffice,  for  the  losses  will  rapidly  increase  as  the 
«nemy  gets  the  range,  and  the  desire  to  advance  will  evaporate 
rapidly,  till  perhaps  the  advance  of  even  strong  reinforcements 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  firing-line. 

But  the  preparation  once  completed,  the  advance  to  the  decisive' 
range  of  about  300  yards  must  be  pushed  on  with  all  possible 
speed,  in  echelons,  one  echelon  oovering  the  advance  of  the  other 
by  its  fire.  The  characteristics  of  this  phase  of  the  action  are 
rapidly-increasing  losses,  frequent  change  of  command,  and  grow- 
ing confusion,  as  ceoiQpanies  and  even  regiments  begin  to  mix.  As 
already  mentioned,  those  who  have  had  to  face  it  say  that  within 
about  500  yards  of  the  enemy's  position  the  fire  becomes  so  terrible 
that  no  troops  can  stand  on  their  own  ground  against  it  for  more 
than  five  minutes;  if  support  does  not  reach  them  they  will 
retire. 

This  condition  regulates  the  distances  to  be  kept  between  the 
succsssive  lines  of  the  attack.  A  support  must  always  be  within 
such  a  distance  of  each  echelon  that  it  can  reach  it  within  the  limit 
of  time,  say  about  400  yards. 

If  the  artillery  fire  has  taken  good  effect,  and  the  moment  for 
the  advance  firom  the  limit  of  effective  fire  (700)  has  been  well 
chosen,  it  is  probable  that  the  shooting-line  will  press  on  to  about 
500  yard^  without  reinforcement,  but  firom  600  to  800  the  impulse 
for  the  advance  will  have  to  be  given  from  behind. 

The  number  of  such  impulses  required  will  depend  on  the  number 
of  hnlts  which  have  to  be  made,  and  these,  again,  on  the  length  of 
the  rushes,  which  should  be  long  enough  to  allow  the  lying-down 

*  It  is  generaUy  laid  down  that  the  artiUery,  after  having  snbdned  the  fire  of  the 
opposiii^  gnna,  should  advance  to  effective  range  of  the  enemy's  infantry.  But, 
aetnaUy,  snch  an  advance  oonld  rarely  take  place,  nor  is  it  indeed  necessary.  In 
midalatiiig  country  there  wiU  generally  be  bnt  little  latitude  in  choice  of  positions. 
The  first  will  obviously  be  as  near  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  as  possible,  so  as  to 
derrre  the  advantages  of  concealment  and  command,  and  an  advance  down  the  slope 
of  the  hill  towards  the  enemy  would  render  the  conditions  for  observing  the  effect 
of  the  fire,  and  for  maintaining  it  to  the  last,  over  the  heads  of  the  assaulting 
troope,  ao  unfavourable  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  make  the  change. 

17  * 
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eobelon  to  fire  from  two  to  three  rounds,  bnt  not  long  enough  for 
the  enemy  to  change  h]3  aim  from  one  echelon  to  the  other ;  twenty 
to  thirty  seconds  satisfies  both  these  conditions,  approximately^  and: 
corresponds  to  a  distance  of  76  to  100  yards  in  marching  order,  or 
100  to  160  if  the  packs  have  been  taken  off* 

Short  rushes  of  thirty  yards  must  be  absolutely  condemned,  since 
the  number  of  reinforcements  required  will  be  practically  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  advances  which  haye  to  be  made  from  the^ 
halt. 

Taking  100  yards  as  the  limit  of  the  rush,  and  the  conditions 
generally  favourable  to  the  attack,  the  troops  of  the  first  line  will 
sufSce  to  reach  the  point  at  which  the  decision  commences,  and 
their  distribution  will  have  been  as  follows : — 
let  double  company,  covering  the  guns. 

2nd  double  company,  carrying  on  the  1st  to  the  limit  of  effective^ 
fire. 

8rd  double  company,  to  give  the  first  impulse  forward  in  the 
advance  to  decisive  distance. 

4th  double  company,  to  carry  on  the  shooting-line  from  600  to 
800  yards. 

At  the  moment  the  advance  from  the  limit  of  effective  fire  com- 
mences, the  supporting  lines  should  be  following  each  other  at 
distances  of  400  yards  respectively,  and  should  advance  in  quick 
time  without  halt  or  check,  reinforcing  at  the  double  when  such 
reinforcement  is  necessary. 

Should,  however,  the  resistance  be  obstinate,  the  forces  of  the 
first  line  will  not  of  themselves  suffice,  and  the  second  line  will 
have  to  be  drawn  on.  But  this  line  should  be  brought  up  as  far 
as  possible  intact,  and  in  line ;  it  would  not,  therefore,  answer  to 
form  it  in  two  or  more  groups,  as  this  would  detract  too  much  from 
its  momentum  in  the  rash ;  hencci  if  it  is  called  on  for  reinforce- 
ments, these  will  have  to  be  sent  forward  at  the  double.  As  the 
rapidity  of  the  advance  will  have  been  checked  by  the  obstinate 
resistance  that  has  occasioned  this  call,  and  as  the  second  line  is 
supposed  to  maintain  uninterruptedly  its  movement  in  quick  time» 
the  distance  between  the  two  lines  will  have  probably  been  con- 
siderably diminished,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  for  the 
reinforcements  to  overtake  the  fighting  line. 

The  third  line  follows  the  second  in  line,  and  at  a  similar  in- 
terval, prepared  to  take  the  place  of  the  second,  if  necessary,  while 
the  reserve  accompanies  the  movement  either  on  the  exposed  flank 
or  in  rear  of  the  centre. 
The  main  points  to  be  insisted  on  are:  (1)  the  rapid  advance  of 
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the  shooting  line  from  700  to  800  yards ;  and  (2nd)  t;faat  neither 
•check  nor  halt  is  allowed  to  occur  amongst  the  troops  in  rear* 
With  regard  to  both  points,  it  is  obyions  that  the  amount  of  loss 
-suffered  is  proportionate  to  the  time  under  fire ;  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  absolute  necessity  for  distracting  the  enemy's  attention  by 
the  fire  of  the  echelons  during  the  advance,  and  also  for  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  the  men  up  to  decisive  range  as  fresh  as  possible, 
it  would  be  better  to  cross  the  whole  intervening  space  without 
firing  at  all,  but,  that  being  practically  out  of  the  question,  we  can 
only  reduce  the  time  occupied  in  crossing  it  as  much  as  possible. 
The  fire  of  the  echelons  in  this  stage  of  the  attack  is  principally 
useful  as  a  means  of  distracting  the  enemy's  attention  ;  the  con- 
ditions are  altogether  unfavourable  to  accurate  shooting,  and  the 
only  chance  to  reach,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  a  distance  within  the 
point-blank  range  of  the  rifle,  from  which  to  pour  in  a  fire  which 
makes  up  by  quantity  for  absence  of  quality. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  the  front  of  a  single  battalion, 
and  we  have  now  to  combine  the  battalions  of  a  division,  which  is 
practically  the  unit  of  attack  in  battle.  It  is  true  that  the  front  of 
a  British  division  formed  for  attack  is  in  itself  too  narrow,  being 
only  about  800  yards,  but  two  divisions  attacking  alongside  of  each 

•  other  act  each  for  itself,  independently  of  the  other. 

We  require  three  lines  and  a  reserve.  The  usual  proportions 
observed  between  these  lines  in  Germany  is,  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
for  *•  Vortreffen,"  one-half  for  "  Haupt-treffen,"  one-fourth  for 
""Zweiter  linie"  (our  third  line),  and  for  reserve  a  detail  from 
another  command. 

Oar  division  of  a  brigade  into  three  parts  renders  a  correspond- 
ing grouping  impossible,  since  it  is  unadvisable  to  split  up  the 
battcdions.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  make  our  lines  all 
equal,  i.e»  each  of  one  battalion,  and  form  the  reserve  out  of  one 
-or  more  divisional  battalions.  The  most  convenient  formation, 
therefore,  for  rendezvous  will  be  a  mass  of  brigades  alongside  of  each 

•  other,  the  columns  deploying  as  they  get  within  artillery  range. 

The  size  of  the  echelon  is  the  next  point  to  be  determined. 
It  should  be  a  fundamental  principal  to  make  these  as  large,  and 
ooneequently  as  few  in  number  as  possible.     Prince  Hohenlohe,  in 
his  pamphlet  Ueber  Infanterie  (p.  94)  says:  ^' I  have  seen  even 
more  complicated   advances  by  rushes  practised.     The  fighting- 
line  was  divided  into  three  sections,  of  which  each  in  turn  ran 
forward.    This  goes  against  the  grain  of  good  troops,  for  when 
-oae  seotion  has  gained  grouad  towards  the  enemy  and  has  opened 
^re,  then  honour  and  ootiirradeship  both  demand  that  the  remainder 
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should  hnrry  up  to  share  the  danger,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The' 
moment,  too,  in  which  the  first  echelon  opens  fire,  is  just  the 
most  favourable  for  the  others  to  advance,  for  the  enemy  will  have 
turned  all  his  rifles  on  the  men  that  ran  forward  first.  Still  less 
practical  is  the  experiment  I  have  seen  tried,  of  dividing  the  fighting 
line  into  more  echelons,  of  which  first  the  odd,  and  then  the  event 
numbers  ran  forward.  The  centre  sections  of  the  line,  that  remain 
lying  down,  have  their  field  of  fire  so  narrowed  that  they  can  do* 
but  little.  For  this  reason  I  have  never  permitted,  within  my 
command,  a  fighting  line  to  advance  in  more  than  two  echelons.. 
The  front  of  each  brigade  should,  therefore,  form  a  single  echelon, 
and  as  it  is  only  equal  to  the  front  of  two  companies  extended  at 
four  paces,  which  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  a  single  German* 
company  at  war  strength,  it  will  not  prove  unduly  difficult  to 
handle. 

But  in  any  case  the  difficulty  must  be  faced,  for  it  is  far  out- 
weighed by  the  advantages  of  unity  of  command  in  the  fighting 
line,  and  consequently  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  direction  o( 
advance  can  be  maintained. 

This  last  point  must  not  be  overlooked;  it  is  the  natural* 
tendency  of  troops,  when  fired  upon,  to  move  in  the  direction 
from  which  they  supposed  the  fire  to  proceed,  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  early  battles  of  the  Franco-German  War*  will  show  many 
instances  in  which  the  companies  of  battalions  brought  into  actioa 
as  units  in  line  of  company  columns,  were,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  action,  found  fighting  many  hundred  yards  apart.  Such  dispo- 
sition is  obviously  much  less  likely  to  occur  in  an  advance  com- 
posed only  of  two  echelons,  than  in  a  line  of  similar  length 
advancing  in  numerous  smaller  fractions. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  though  the  existing  regulations^ 
fall  far  short  of  the  ^tual  requirements,  their  general  principles 
may  be  easily  adapted  to  form  part  of  the  larger  scheme ;  let  as 
now  see  how  the  recently  proposed  plan  of  attacking  from  doable 
company  columns  on  the  two  centre  half  companies  will  answer. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  can  only  be  applied  to  the  battalions  of 
the  first  line,  and  hence  it  would  have  little  real  influence  in  pre- 
venting the  mixture  of  different  battalions,  which  indeed  no  scheme^, 
in  practice,  can  ever  prevent. 

But,  even  applied  to  the  first  line,  it  presents  numerous  and 
grave  difficulties. 

In  the  first  place,  the  covering  party  for  the  artillery  will   be- 

*  Vide  storming  of  the  YionviUe  ridge  at  the  bettle  of  l^onriQe  by  ths 
Regiment  infantry,  16th  Angoflt  1870,  iV.  Off.  p.  (»60-661,  vol  i.  of  original 
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formed  by  a  line  of  sections  nnder  the  command  of  subalterns 
and  sergeants;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  captain  cannot  leave  three 
quarters  of  his  company^  in  order  to  take  command  of  the  remain- 
ing fraction ;  and  as  an  alternative,  grouping  four  sections  under 
one  captain^  would  only  be  anticipating  the  subsequent  unavoidable 
confusion. 

Advancing  another  step :  when  the  remainder  of  the  half  com* 
panics  to  which  the  sections  in  front  belongs  move  forward  to 
reinforce,  how  are  they,  as  they  emerge  from  the  smoke  of  the 
batteries  (whose  fire  is  maintained  as  long  as  possible,  to  cover 
the  movement  from  the  enemy)  to  recognise  the  sections  to  which 
they  belong,  some  600  yards  in  front  of  them.  Picture,  for  a 
moment,  the  position  of  a  young  subaltern  in  command  of  some 
twenty  men,  half  on  one  side,  half  on  the  other,  of  a  gun-carriage, 
in  front  of  him  a  veil  of  dense  smoke  clinging  to  the  damp  ground; 
a  shell  bursting  just  to  one  side  causes  him  and  his  men  to  turn 
their  heads  for  a  moment  in  its  direction,  and,  when  they  resume 
their  advance  the  next  moment,  what  reasonable  possibility  exists 
that  it  will  be  in  exactly  the  same  line  as  that  in  which  they 
started  in !  but  the  least  deflection  will  be  fatal  to  their  chance 
of  hitting  off  the  precise  fifty  yards  of  front  into  which  they  ought 
to  fit. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  similar  confusion  will  arise  in  the 
case  of  any  troops  passing  through  the  guns ;  but  the  longer  the 
line,  the  more  diiBScult  will  it  be  to  turn  it  out  of  its  true  course. 
Even  where,  as  in  the  case  of  smaller  forces,  the  guns  are  posted 
en  the  flank,  the  disadvantages  of  a  divided  command  will  be  felt. 

The  shooting  line  consists  of  a  number  of  sections  (or  half-com- 
panies) of  different  companies,  the  support  is  of  similar  composi* 
tion ;  if  one  captain  takes  two  units  in  the  former,  and  another  two 
units  in  the  latter,  both  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  com- 
manding a  force,  only  half  of  which  is  made  up  by  their  own  men. 

If  both  captains  stay  behind  with  the  supports,  the  leading  of 
the  fighting  line  is  in  the  hands  of  the  subalterns,  a  duty  for  which 
they  are  obviously  not  as  fit  as  the  captains,  or,  if  the  places  are 
again  reversed,  the  subalterns  have  the  still  more  di£Bcult  task  of 
keeping  the  supports  in  hand,  and  preventitig  them  from  joining 
the  fighting  line  on  their  own  account. 

£ven  in  Oermany,  where  few  captains  get  their  companies  under 
twenty  years'  service,  this  difficulty  has  been  so  much  felt,  that 
the  extension  of  a  whole  company  (200  rifles)  in  spite  of  the 
length  of  front,  is  preferred  by  many  writers  as  an  alternative. 
Oar  email  companies  just  meet  the  case,  provided  their  numbers 
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are  well  kept  up.  If  a  German  captain  can  command  a  company 
of  from  200  to  250  rifles,  when  extended,  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  an  Englishman  should  not  command  one  of  half  the 
strength,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  subalterns,  and  non-commissioned  officers,  which  he  has  to 
help  him.  Whether  the  men  are  English  or  foreigners,  the  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome  in  leading  them  will  depend  on  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  previous  training ;  if  our  system  of  company  training 
is  so  very  inferior  as  to  render  the  control  of  an  extended  line 
of  forty  to  fifty  rifles  impossible,  the  sooner  we  alter  our  system 
the  better,  for  it  is  in  that  possibility  that  the  only  advantage 
of  our  eight-company  battalions  over  those  of  continental  armies 
lies ;  and  more  real  good  will  be  derived  from  making  the  most 
of  our  own  strong  points,  than  by  blindly  copying  the  form,  not 
the  spirit,  of  the  Prussian  army. 

The  size  of  the  Prussian  company  was  due  to  economic  consi- 
derations, and  to  the  difficulty  of  supplying  a  larger  number  of 
officers,  of  the  social  rank  from  which  they  alone  were  drawn.  It 
has  grown  into  their  system,  and  they  wisely  make  the  best  of  it, 
but,  like  most  human  institutions,  it  has  defects,  which  they  frankly 
acknowledge. 

These  defects  are  the  same,  practically,  which  have  been  enu- 
merated above,  as  belonging  to  the  proposed  double-company 
column,  viz.  the  company,  when  extended,  is  too  large  for  ono 
man,  and^  if  to  reduce  its  front,  half  is  extended,  and  half  follows 
in  support,  the  captain,  to  really  command  his  company,  must  be 
in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  Even  then  the  front  of  the  half 
company  is  equal  to  that  of  our  whole  company,  but  there  are  no 
complaints  of  its  being  unmanageable.  The  fact  was  distinctly 
noticed,  that  in  action,  when  both  support  and  fighting  line 
belonged  to  the  same  company,  it  was  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 
former  from  joining  the  latter  without  word  of  command,  an  im* 
portant  point  to  remember  when  the  conduct  of  the  support  has 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  more  or  less  inexperienced  subaltern. 

Now  these  defects,  which  in  themselves  are  not  as  great  in  tlie 
German  system  as  they  are  in  the  scheme  we  are  considering  (yix. 
double-company  colunin  on  the  two  centre  half-companies),  on 
account  of  the  longer  service  and  better  training  of  the  Gterman 
subalterns,  are  all  avoided  in  the  old  attack  formation,  in  whioh 
each  company  is  kept  unbroken  in  the  hands  of  its  captain ;  bodi 
support  and  fighting  line  being  each  in  the  charge  of  an  expe- 
rienced man,  as  long  as  they  remain  distinct.  It  is  true  that  when 
reinforcement  takes  place  the  two  become  intermixed,  and  on  the 
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parade  ground,  the  senior  captain  takes  command,  but  the  chance 
of  tbe  two  captains  being  both  unwounded  at  this  stage  of  the 
iMstionare  too  remote  for  consideration.  Moreover,  the  conduct 
-of  the  firing  of  the  covering  party,  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  the 
action,  renders  it  particularly  desirable  that  whole  companies^  and 
not  fractions,  should  be  employed ;  for  this  is  the  one  stage  of  the 
action  in  which  a  systematic  employment  of  long-range  volley- 
firing  is  possible,  promises  most  results,  and  enables  the  expendi- 
ture of  ammunition  to  be  still  controlled. 

Bat  to  obtain  favourable  efiPects  from  this  style  of  firing,  it  is 
essential  that  the  fire  of  a  large  number  of  rifles  should  be  brought 
lo  bear  on  the  object  (see  Pruss.  Mus,  Regs,  of  October  1875) 
and  our  company  is  practically  the  most  convenient  body  we  can 
employ.* 

In  working  by  companies  we  still  do  not  absolutely  forfeit  the 
ehanoe  of  keeping  the  commands  distinct,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
first  reinforcement.  Generally  the  covering  party  will  be  able  to 
obtain  some  cover,  such  as  a  bank,  ditch,  or  hedge,  behind  which 
it  can  be  closed  to  a  flank  to  make  room  for  the  first  support. 
Such  closing  to  a  flank  is,  of  course,  always  possible  under  cover, 
though  not  out  in  the  open.  Even  if  the  ground  afibrds  no  cover, 
tbe  positions  the  covering  forces  are  to  occupy  will  have  been 
determined  beforehand,  and  they  will  have  entrenched  themselves 
in  them  under  cover  of  darkness  or  the  morning  mist;  and  in 
many  oases  covered  approaches  for  the  supports  may  also  have  been 
airanged. 

Once  within  the  700-yard  limit,  all  power  of  controlling  the  fire 
ceases,  and  the  personal  influence  of  officers  over  men  comes  to  an 
end.  This  is  inevitably  the  case,  for  even  supposing  the  men  to 
be  all  heroes,  their  attention  is  fixed  on  the  enemy  in  front,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  progress 
ot  the  casualty  roll  in  rear ;  the  man  who  commands  them  one 
lainute  is  struck  down  the  next,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  them 
to  do   but  to  join   on  to   the  first  rush,  or  rather  flank,  whose 

*  I  hATe  not  a  corrected  copy  of  our  o'wn  regnlAtions  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but  tiU 
IMS  ToUeya  by  balf-seotions  were  recommended.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
baU-sections  oame  to  be  considered  as  the  fittest  nnmber  of  rifles  for  the  purpose, 
for  at  that  time  there  had  been  no  regular  experimental  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
Bor  had  the  officers  then  connected  with  the  musketry  department  any  experience 
of  modem  European  war.  On  the  other  hand,  after  three  years  of  experiment  and 
tile  most  reoent  experience  of  war,  the  Germans  decided  on  a  company  as  being  the 
maUest  number  of  rifles  to  fire  YoUeys  at  long  range,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  general 
prineiple  that  **  a  large  number  of  rifies  should^  be  brought  to  bear,**  &c.  Which 
epimon  is  most  likely  to  have  been  weU  founded,  the  reader  may  judge  for 


^  >> 
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impulse  reaches  them,  or  to  follow  the  first  officer  who  will  lea£ 
them* 

In  moments  of  intense  excitement  and  danger,  the  mass  of  man- 
kind,  whether  civilians  or  soldiers,  recognise  a  leader  by  instinct,, 
whether  they  have  ever  seen  him  before  or  not;  and,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  as  long  as  an  officer  is  willing  to  lead,  he  may  rely 
on  the  men  following  him,  no  matter  what  company  he  may 
belong  to. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  bearing  of  the  above  on  the  tactioal* 
training  of  the  men  in  peace.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  clear 
and  marked  distinction  between  the  skirmishing  attack  of  aa 
advance  guard  or  demonstrating  body,  and  the  decisive  assault  by 
which  a  battle  is  to  be  won.  For  the  former,  good  shooting  and 
skill  in  taking  advantage  of  cover  are  the  chief  essentials ;  for  th& 
latter,  rigid  discipline,  a  discipline  strong  enough  to  enable  troops 
to  face  the  unavoidable  heavy  loss,  without  thought  of  cover  oa 
the  part  of  the  individual* 

The  idea  of  drilling  men  like  machines  can  no  longer  be  enter* 
tained  ;  neither  can  we  meet  the  difficulty  by  reverting  to  the  old 
distinctions  between  troops  of  the  line  and  light  infantry.  We  oan 
only  succeed  by  teaching  the  men  in  the  school-room  the  condi- 
tions on  which  success  depends,  and  then  by  impressing  it  on  them 
by  making  a  sharp  distinction  on  the  parade-ground  between  the 
two  methods.  It  is  in  this  point  that  our  drill  regulations  princi- 
pally fail. 

The  attempt  to  adapt  the  old  skirmishing  drill  of  the  peninsula 
to  the  modern  attack  formation  necessarily  failed,  for  it  was  an 
effort  to  reconcile  two  totally  opposite  conditions,  and  it  struck  at 
discipline  precisely  where  it  was  most  important.  The  object  in 
view  in  drilling  men  is  not  merely  to  ensure  the  execution  of  cer- 
tain formal  movements  on  parade  under  favourable  conditions,  bat 
to  give  them  true  discipline,  i,e.  the  spirit  to  face  heavy  loss  with* 
out  flinching — the  one  thing,  in  fact,  which  constitutes  the  supe* 
riority  of  a  body  of  soldiers  over  an  armed  rabble. 

But  our  practice  in  peace  practically  ignores  this,  for  it  sanctions 
the  relaxation  of  discipline  at  the  very  moment  when,  on  the  battle- 
field, the  necessity  of  it  is  most  felt.  On  the  caution  to  extend 
for  attack,  the  officers  return  swords,  the  men  stand  at  ease  with- 
out word  of  command,  and  henceforth  the  movements  are  made 
without  attention  to  either  step,  dressing  (or  even  silence  some-' 
times) ;  in  fact,  the  whole  thing  bears  the  stamp  of  slackness 
upon  it. 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practice  is  exactly  reversed; 
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when  the  signal  to  advanoe  to  tbe  attack  is  given,  all  troops  behind 
the  fighting-line  are  called  to  attention,  and  the  advance  is  niad& 
''in  Parade  Schrett,"  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying.* 

This  may  be  considered  as  going  too  far  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion; but  the  principle  is  undeniably  sound,  viz.  of  fixing  the 
men's  attention  by  compelling  them  to  attempt  a  difficult  thing,  so* 
that  their  minds  are  not  so  open  to  receive  other  impressions ;  it 
18  by  no  means  an  unheard-of  expedient,  for  steadying  Wavering 
troops,  to  halt  them  under  fire  and  put  them  through  the  manual ; 
and  the  idea,  in  both  cases,  is  the  same. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  close  analogy  between  drill  and  mesmerism  ; 
in  both  cases  the  patients  resign  their  wills  into  the  hand  of  the 
operator,  and  in  both  cases,  ultimately^  the  will  of  the  operator 
or  commander  becomes  stronger  than  the  natural  disinclination  of 
the  subjects  to  do  what  is  required  of  them. 

This  explains  why  men  will  always  drill  better  under  an  officer 
whom  they  feel  is  in  earnest,  than  for  one  whom  they  know  to  be- 
taking no  interest  in  it. 

A  horse  is,  in  fact,  even  more  susceptible  of  discipline  than  a  man; 
for,  though  naturally  far  more  timid  than  man,  when  once 
thoroughly  trained,  even  when  deprived  of  his  rider,  he  will  keep- 
his  place  in  the  ranks,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  which  surround: 
him. 

It  is  this  that  renders  steady  drill  all  important,  as  it  enables- 
us  to  overcome  the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  makes- 
it  easier  for  men  to  obey  the  will  of  another  than  to  make  up* 
their  minds  to  run  away. 

The  necessity  of  such  drill  is  greater  now,  perhaps,  than  at  any 
former  time;  for  the  mental  strain  occasioned  by  a  breech-loading 
fire  is  far  heavier  and  of  longer  duration  than  that  produced  by  the- 
muzzle-loader. 

At  this  point  the  opinion  of  those  officers,  whether  French^. 
Grerman,  Austrian,  or  Bussian,  who  have  fought  against  both  is 
unanimous;  and  since  we  ourselves  have  never  had  to  fight  a  battle 

*  Till  quite  reeenily,  with  fixed  bayonets  as  well;  bnt  I  beliere  that  order  has; 
ifnee  been  eanoeUed,  though  it  stiU  has  many  sapporters.  The  fixed  bayonet  was. 
the  oatward  -nsible  sign  of  the  inward  detennination  to  oome  to  olose  quarters.  It 
is  true  tliat  it  mterf ered  with  the  acenraey  of  the  shooting ;  bnt  as  that  was  always 
out  of  the  qnestion  in  the  excitement  of  the  decision,  the  loss  was  not  serions. 
Bat  if  the  bayonet  was  fixed  on  the  rifle  in  the  sensible  manner  adopted  by  th» 
Turks,  fis.  under,  not  on  one  side  of,  the  barrel,  the  shooting  would  be  absolutely 
impffOTed,  for  the  weight  of  the  bayonet  oorreots  the  tendency  of  excited  men  to> 
fire  high.  In  fact,  the  Turkish  rifle  with  flxed  bayonet  comes  up  to  the  shonlder- 
Bo  readily  that  one  might  snap  shoot  with  it  just  as  weU  as  with  a  shot  gun. 
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against  well- trained  troops  armed  with    breeob-loaders,  we  must 

of  necessity  be  guided  in  this  matter  by  those  who  have. 

I      If 9  then,  in  the  days  of  Brown  Bess^  the  utmost  discipline  was 

l>oonsidered  necessary  to  enable  a  line  to  advance  through  a  zone 

lof  fire  barely  160  paces  in  depth,  how  much  more,  therefore,  is  it 

mow  required,  when  the  new  arms  have  multiplied  this  zone  of 

jdanger  by  ten ! 

Troops  no  longer  fight  in  line,  it  is  true ;  but^  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  shooting  line  they  must  all  pass  over  a  fire-swept 
space,  either  in  line  or  in  a  formation  in  which  the  maintenanoe  of 
discipline  is  even  more  requisite,  and  at  the  same  time  more  diffi- 
^ralt. 

The  changes  we  require  are  simple.  Drill  must  cease  to  be 
looked  on  merely  as  a  means  of  securing  a  good  march  past;^  but 
it  must  be  fully  recognized  as  the  method  by  which  men  are 
enabled  to  conquer  their  natural  aversion  to  danger;  and  to  mark 
this  idea  the  utmost  smartness  should  be  insisted  on  in  the  attack. 

Hardly  more  than  a  word  requires  to  be  altered  in  the  drill-book, 
though  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  interpreted  must  be  changed.  But 
to  grasp  the  spirit  is  just  the  difficulty,  for  it  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  tactical  teaching  which  the  bulk  of  the  army  has  been  com* 
pelled  to  absorb  in  the  struggle  of  its  members  for  promotion. 

We  have  been  examined  in  minor  tactics  till  our  intellects  appear 
to  have  become  dwarfed  and  our  judgment  distorted.  '*  We  cannot 
see  the  wood  for  the  trees."  No  doubt  the  knowledge  we  have  thns 
acquired  may  prove  most  useful  when  applied  in  its  proper  place ; 
but  its  proper  place  is  not  the  battle-field,  and  it  is  only  on  battle- 
£elds  that  the  fate  of  an  Empire  can  be  decided. 

*  Bnt  a  good  march  past  will  bo  tho  inoyitable*  result  of  steady  driU. 
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By  Francis  H.  Miller. 

In  the  Mariiime  DioBologie^  published  in  London  in  1664,  Dr*. 
Exton,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  describes  a  certain 
ancient  authentic  book  '^  as  having  been  from  time  to  time  kept  in 
the  Registry  of  the  Court  for  the  use  of  the  judges  of  the  Admiralty 
successively, .  and  as  free  from  suspicion  of  being  corrupted  or 
falsified,  as  the  records  of  any  Court  whatsoever." 

This  book,  he  says,  contains  the  **  ancient  statutes  of  the 
Admiralty  to  be  observed  both  upon  the  ports  and  havens,  the  high 
seas,  and  beyond  the  seas,  which  are  engrossed  upon  vellum  in  the 
said  book,  and  written  in  an  ancient  hand,  in  the  ancient  French 
language.'^ 

The  "  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,"  which  is  thus  described, 
after  being  constantly  referred  to  as  the  standard  authority  in  the 
Admiralty  Court  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  suddenly 
disappeared,  Mr.  Alexander  Luders,  who  had  occasion  to  consult 
it  in  1808  in  the  course  of  his  researches  into  the  use  of  the  French 
language  in  our  ancient  laws,  being  informed  by  the  proper  officers 
at  Doctor's  Commons  that  *'  they  had  never  seen  such  book  and 
knew  nothing  of  it." 

In  its  absence,  an  English  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  College  of 
Advocates  in  Doctor's  Commons,  entitled  "An  Abstract  of  our 
Lawes  of  Oleron  and  of  the  Lawes  in  the  antient  Black  Book  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  of  our  Maritime  Lawes  amongst  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  &c.,  comprised  in  an  Alphabetical  Table,  with  Trans- 
lations of  the  said  Lawes  of  Oleron  and  those  in  the  Black  Book,'- 
was  made  to  do  service  for  it ;  but  in  1858,  in  consequence  of  the 
dispersal  of  the  College  and  the  sale  of  its  library,  this  source  of 
information  ceased  to  be  available  for  public  purposes. 

There  was,  however,  a  modem  transcript  of  the  Black  Book  in 
the  library  at  the  Admiralty,  Whitehall,  and  various  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  by  the  collation  of  which  it  was  possible  to 
restore  the  text  with  reasonable  accuracy,  and  this  task  Sir  Travers 
Twiss,  H.  M.  Advocate-General,  set  himself  to  perform  in  187l» 
thereby  adding  another  and  important  record  to  the  many  brilliant 
services  he  has  rendered  to  law  and  letters. 

Three  years  later  the  missing  book,  after  being  lost  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  was  discovered  accidentally  at  the  bottom  of  a 
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chest  which  was  supposed  to  contain  private  papers  belonging  to  a 
former  Registrar  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  which  had  been 
transferred  from  his  private  ofiSce  to  the  cellars  of  the  Registry. 

This  fortunate  discovery  enabled  it  to  be  ascertained  with 
tolerable  certainty  that  while  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty — 
compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  or  of  his  lieu- 
tenant who  sat  as  his  judge  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty — 
contained  ordinances  drawn  up  antecedent  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  no  part  of  the  writing,  which  was  in  various  hands» 
was  of  a  period  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

The  laws  of  Oleron  already  referred  to  were,  according  to 
tradition,  adopted  in  Castile  by  Alphonso  X.  in  the  thirteenth 
century  as  a  body  of  positive  law  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  in 
maritime  matters,  and  were  introduced  into  England  by  Bang 
Bichard  I. ;  in  support  of  which  tradition  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  island  of  Oleron  furnished  an  important  contingent  to  the 
great  fleet  which  was  sent  forth  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
that  King  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  amongst  the  five 
•commanders-in-chief  of  that  fleet  was  William  de  Forz  of  Oleron, 
whom  the  King  constituted  one  of  the  justiciaries  of  his  navy. 

Having  thus  briefly  indicated  the  source  from  which  the  informa- 
tion is  derived,  it  is  proposed- to  select  a  few  ordinances  contained 
in  this  book,  and  which  throw  a  curious  light  upon  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  period. 

In  the  present  day,  the  authority  of  a  captain  on  board  his  ship 
represents  probably  the  most  autocratic  form  of  government  that 
•exists,  but,  while  his  authority  is  upheld  and  vigorous  penalties 
for  mutiny  are  exacted  in  the  ancient  *'  Customs  of  the  Seas/*  he 
was  at  the  same  time  specially  enjoined,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  crew  on  important  points,  or  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  majority. 

For  instance,  in  the  event  of  a  question  arising  as  to  the 
•desirability  or  otherwise  of  setting  sail,  it  is  provided  that  if  ^'a  ship 
is  in  haven  and  stays  to  await  her  time,  and  the  time  comes  for 
-departure,  the  master  ought  to  take  counsel  with  his  companions 
and  to  say  to  them,  '  Sirs,  you  have  this  weather.*  There  will  be 
•some  who  will  say  the  weather  is  not  good,  and  some  who  will 
say  the  weather  is  fine  and  good.  The  master  is  bound  to  agree 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  companions.  And  if  be  does  otherwise, 
the  master  is  bound  to  replace  the  ship  and  the  goods  if  they  are 
lost,  and  this  is  the  judgment  in  this  case/' 

Again,  the  incompetency  of  a  pilot  was  punishable  by  death ;  but 
^he  penalty  was  only  to  be  exacted  by  the  decision  of  the  majority. 
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"  And  if  by  chanoe  that  person  who  shall  be  taken  as  pilot  does 
not  know  those  parts  in  which  he  has  said  and  promised  and 
: agreed  to  pilot  the  ship  or  vessel,  he  who  has  been  taken  as  pilot 
and  who  has  promised  this  to  the  managing  owner  of  the  ship  or 
vessel,  and  cannot  falfil  anything  of  what  he  has  promised,  in  such 
•  case  ought  to  lose  immediately  his  head,  without  any  remission 
and  without  any  mercy.  And  the  managing  owner  of  the  ship  may 
<;anse  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  is  not  obliged  to  complain  to 
the  authorities  of  the  place  unless  he  chooses,  because  the  pilot 
has  deceived  him,  and  has  placed  in  peril  of  destruction  the  manag- 
ing owner  of  the  ship  and  those  who  depend  upon  him ;  and,  in 
addition,  the  ship  and  all  the  goods  on  board.  Nevertheless, 
it  should  not  rest  solely  on  the  judgment  of  the  managing  owner 
of  the  ship  or  vessel  that  he  who  shall  have  been  taken  as  pilot 
ought  to  lose  his  head  or  not ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  rest 
-on  the  judgment  of  the  master  and  the  merchants  and  all  the  ship's 
Ksompany,*'  &c.  And  it  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  reason  for  this 
enactment  is  that  **  there  are  managing  owners  of  ships  or  vessels 
who  are  destitute  of  sense,  as  well  as  other  persons" ;  and,  further, 
that  were  some  who  might  condemn  a  pilot  to  death  either  out  of 
spite  or  to  save  his  wages. 

If  mariners  going  ashore  without  leave  **  get  drunk  and  make  a 
row  (sen^  veront  ei  faurt  coniekes)  and  there  are  some  of  them 
who  are  hurt,"  the  master  was  at  liberty  to  leave  them  behind  and 
hire  others  in  lieu ;  moreover,  if  he  had  to  pay  higher  wages  to  the 
substitute  he  could  charge  the  difference.  But  it  is  pointed  out 
that  his  chance  of  obtaining  this  compensation  depended  upon 
whether  he  ''  can  find  anything  of  theirs."  If,  however,  a  mariner 
fell  sick  and  became  incapable  of  work,  the  master  was  to  put  him 
ashore  and  seek  a  lodging  for  him,  providing  him,  moreover, 
with  a  candle  or  tallow,  and  one  of  ship's  boys,  or,  failing  that^ 
a  hired  woman  to  tend  him. 

The  master  was  to  be  the  judge  in  the  case  of  dispute  between 
the  orew,  and  a  scale  of  fines  is  laid  down  for  various  offences,  e,^. 
'''he  who  shall  give  the  lie  to  another  ought  to  pay  fourpence; 
and  the  master,  if  be  gives  the  lie  to  anyone,  ought  to  pay  eight- 
pence  ;  and  if  anyone  gives  the  lie  to  the  master,  he  ought  to  pay 
fts  much  as  the  master."  But  these  penalties  appear  to  be  limited 
to  offences  committed  while  bread  and  wine  were  on  the  table* 

If  the  master  struck  one  of  the  mariners  the  latter  was  to  abide 
the  first  blow,  but  if  it  was  repeated  he  might  defend  himself; 
but  if  he  struck  the  master  first  he  became  liable  to  a  fine  of 
*one  hundred  shillings  or  to  lose  his  fist,  at  his  own  discretion. 
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The  rights  of  sanctuary  were  recognized  in  a  further  enactment 
on  the  same  subject,  which  states  that  '*  a  mariner  is  bound  to 
bear  with  the  managing  owner  (son  senyor)  of  a  ship  if  he 
reproaches  him,  and  if  he  runs  to  attack  him  the  mariner  ought 
to  run  away  to  the  bow  of  the  ship  and  place  himself  by  the  side 
of  the  chain;  and  if  the  managing  owner  passes  the  chain  he 
ought  to  run  away  to  the  other  side:  and  if  the  managing  owner 
passes  to  the  other  side  he  may  defend  himself,  calling  persons  to 
witness  how  the  managing  owner  has  pursued  him ;  for  the  manag- 
ing owner  ought  not  to  pass  the  chain/' 

This  enactment  is  based  on  one  contained  in  the  Decisions  of 
Trani  drawn  up  in  the  year  1063,  which  required  a  mariner,  under 
similar  circumstances,  to  retire  from  the  prow  behind  the  bench 
of  oars,  beyond  which,  if  the  master  pursued  him,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  defend  himself. 

If  contention  arose  between  the  mariners,  the  master,  before 
turning  one  or  all  of  them  out  of  the  ship  was  bound  to  take  away 
the  table-cloth  from  before  them  three  times  as  a  warning ;  and  as. 
there  was  only  one  ''  kitchen  ''  or  cooked  meal  a  day  the  practice 
was  apparently  equivalent  to  a  three  days'  notice,  an  interval  which 
allowed  of  hot  tempers  becoming  cool. 

The  scale  of  diet  was  fresh  meat  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Thursdays,  and  or  the  other  days  porridge,  and  every  evening 
bread  was  to  be  served  out  with  an  accompaniment  of  cheese  or 
onions,  or  sardines,  or  some  other  fish ;  wine  was  also  to  be  served 
out  daily  unless  the  price  exceeded  three  besants  and  a  half,  in 
which  case  prunes  or  figs  were  to  be  issued  in  lieu.  The  mariners 
of  the  coast  of  Brittany  were  to  have  only  one  cooked  meal  a  day,. 
''  by  reason  that  they  have  drink  coming  and  going " ;  but  the 
mariners  of  Normandy  had  two,  '^  by  reason  that  their  master  only 
supplies  them  with  water  in  going.  But  when  the  ship  arrives  at 
the  land  where  the  wine  grows  the  mariners  ought  to  have  drink, 
and  the  master  ought  to  find  it.''  It  was  further  stipulated  that 
the  rations  were  to  be  doubled  on  solemn  feast  days,  and  that 
servants  were  to  be  kept  to  prepare  the  food  for  the  mariners. 

In  order  that  he  might  always  be  available  for  duty  the  mariner 
was  forbidden  to  undress  himself  unless  he  was  in  a  port  for  winter- 
ing; and  the  penalty  of  disobedience  was  that  for  each  offence  he  was 
to  be  plunged  into  the  sea  with  a  rope  from  the  yard-arm  three 
times,  and  after  the  third  offence  he  was  to  forfeit  his  pay  and  any 
share  he  had  in  the  freight  of  the  ship. 

The  penalty  for  sleeping  on  watch  was  also  a  rigorous  one.  If 
the  offence  was  committed  while  at  anchor  in  a  friendly  port,  the 
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offender  eaetped  with  the  forfeitara  of  his  iaSj  ntiott  of  wine  aad 
of  the  aooompAniment  asfuttl]^  svryed  out  with  the  brcHid  ;  bat  if 
in  a  hostile  plaoe  he  was,  in  addition  to  these  penahtes^  to  h6 
'"beat  itakad  by  all  tb^  crew  aad  be  plunged  in  the  sea  three  tiiies 
with  a  fope  ftom  the  yard-ann/'  if  a  ibarfBer  of  the  Jbreeafi^le,  dr, 
in  the  case  of  a  mtiiiier  of  the  poop,  he  was  to  lose  his  wine  Aiid 
^il  his  food  except  his  breads  and  have  a  j^aU-  of  water  thrown  over 
his  head  downwards. 

The  custom  of  cementing  a  bargain  by  shaking  handb  which 
preraaied  among  the  Romans,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
plays  of  Terence  and  Plaotus,  is  frequendy  recognised  in  the 
*'  eastoms  of  the  sea/'  as,  for  instance^'  in  a'  daase  whieh  binds 
the  mariner,  when  once  he  hais  shaken  hands  wiA  the  managing 
owner  of  a  ship  tut  Tessel,  to*  go  with  hiita  precisely  as  if  an 
agrocment  had  been  made  before  a  notary.  It  fiirtfaer  appears' 
that  there  were  six  different  methods  of  hiring  manners :— ^ 

(1)  For  the  Toyage,  at  a  Ivatf  sam« 

(3)  For  so  much  a  moilth. 

(5)  For  so  much  a  mile. 

(4>  At  the  discretion  of  the  managing  owners. 
(S>  For  a  share  of  the  freight. 

(6)  For  the  right  to  load  goods  on  his  own  account. 

If  goods  were  damaged  by  rats  on  board'  ship,  the  mam^ing 
owner  was  liable  for  their  value,  provided  there  was  no  cat  on 
board ;  bat  if  there  had  been  a  cat  when  the  voyage  commenced, 
aad  it  had  died  and  no  opportunity  had  occurred  of  replacing  it, 
Ihe  owner  was  not  to  be  held  responsible. 

Every  mariner  was  required  to  bring  armour  and  weapons  with 
him  On  board,  and  to  be  prepared  to  use  them  at  all  times  in  the 
service  of  the  ship,  and  he  was  strictly  forbidden  to  sell  them 
before  the  completion  of  the  voyage,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
iaed  at  the  discretion  of  the  mansf^ng  owner.  Another  curious 
stipulation  wae  that  every  mariner  in  charge  of  a  boat  waa  obliged 
to  "  put  all  persons  ou  shore,  and  to  take  off  hie  breeches  for  that 
poKpose ;  and  if  he  does  not  do  so,  or  is  not  willing  to  do  so,  he 
ouf^t  to  pay  all  the  expenses  which  any  person  incurs.'' 

The  garments  referred  to,  which  wevd  probably  some  kind  of 
koiO'  small  dotbes,  are  again  legislated  for  in  another  article, 
which  allots  the  knifo  and  girdle  of  any  passenger  who  died  on 
board  ship  to  the  boatswain  and  the  breeches  to  the  watchmtCn^inf 
return  for  which  those  two  fonctionaries  were  charged  with  the 
disposal  of  the  corpse  either  by  burial  on  shore  or  by  casting  it  into 
the  sea.    In  the  event  of  a  passenger  dying,  it  is  further  provided 
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tbat  he  may  leare  his  berth  to  anyone  he  wills,  and  that  his  best 
restment  shonld  go  to  the  mate/ and  his  bed  and  bed-clothes  to 
the  managing  owner. 

The  free  nse  made  of  the  punishment  of  death  has  already  been 
referred  to ;  but  a  peeuliarly  barbarous  mode  of  inflicting  it  was 
authorised  as  the  penalty  for  any  man  discovering  *'  the  counsell 
of  the  king  and  of  his  fellows  in  a  jury  " ;  in  which  case,  aftor 
conviction  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  before  the  admiral  or  his  lieu- 
tenant, the  culprit's  throat  was  to  be  slit  and  his  tongue  drawn 
thereoutand  cut  off*  It  was  left,  however,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Admiral  to  impose  a  fine  in  lieu ;  but  hanging  without  a  similar 
option  was  the  penalty  for  stealing  boats  or  anchors  above  the 
value  of  zzid.  or  of  a  buoy  rope  tied  to  an  anchor. 

Although  not  directly  pertaining  to  the  **  customs  of  the  sea,''  the 
following  ordinance  is  sufficiently  curious  to  merit  transcribing : — 

''  Every  Jew  and  Jewess  not  living  in  Oleron,  for  each  time  that 
he  or  she  comes  in  to  Oleron,  ought  to  pay  fourpence  toll  to  the 
King,  and  if  -the  Jewess  is  pregnant,  she  ought  to  pay  eightpenoe 
for  herself  and  the  infant  in  her  womb ;  and  it  is  said  that  Quamers 
Ghasteaus,  when  he  was  Seneschal  of  Oleron,  ordered,  when  a  Jew 
or  Jewess  went  away  with  the  said  poll-tax,  the  Jew  should  be 
ducked  once  in  the  sea,  as  a  penalty  for  not  paying  the  same  poll 
tax,  and  the  Jewess^  if  pregnant,  should  be  ducked  t?rice  for  her- 
self and  for  her  infant.  For  inasmuch  as  all  the  goods  of  Jews 
belong  to  the  great  lords  of  the  lands  on  which  they  may  be,  it 
would  not  be  courtesy  to  take  their  money  as  a  penalty;  but 
against  the  person  itself  of  the  Jew  who  has  committed  an  offence 
damages  may  be  enforced ;  and  the  word  '  duck '  (qualer)  is  used 
when  a  man  is  fastened  under  the  armpits  with  a  strong  cord,  and 
thereupon  is  cast  into  the  sea,  and  is  afterwards  dragged  out»  so* 
that  he  does  not  die." 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  of  all  is  the  following,  with 
which  it  is  proposed  to  close  this  brief  consideration  of  some  of 
the  ordinances  contained  in  the  ''  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty: — 

^*  The  majority  say  that  hens,  capons,  and  chickens  may  wander 
free  within  the  space  around  the  house  of  their  lord  or  their  lady^ 
as  far  as  the  lord  or  the  lady  may  throw  an  egg  over  the  roof  of 
the  house  into  the  heather  in  every  direction,  but  two  couples  of 
gables  shall  be  removed,  and  the  roof  of  the  house  shall  be  entirely 
bare." 
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By  J.  H.  Lawbbncb-Abchbb. 

•  .  •   r      ■  .  .      ■ 

■•....     •    « 

"'Wb  often  hear  people  talk  of  die  poor  weak  oreatares  of  the  Weat 
Coast/'  said  mj  friend  Gommander  Banting  of  the  Oeiopu^^  aam^' 
were  spinning  yams  together.    *^  It  is  a  mistake    There  are  dottbt-  ^ 
less  weak  niggers,  jast  as  there  are  weak  white  men;  but,  as  a  • 
mle,  the  Eroomen  employed  as  stokers  by  our  steamers  are  mus- 
onlar  and  oourageons  fellows,  and  often   gifted  with  wohd^rfiil' 
powers  of  endurance.     When  oar  engineers  cannot  go  into  the 
engine-room  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  then  cbi&e 
np  gasping  and  ready  to  faint,  these  blacks  find  the  atmosphere ' 
quite  as  congenial  as  it  would  be  to  veritable  salamanders.   Bitt  their  : 
endurance  is  as  wonderful  as  their  strength,  and  under  much  more  » 
serious  circumstances.    One  of  our  niggers  must  haye  stood  sik* 
Ibot  four  on  his  stookingless  soles,  and  he  was  robust  in  'p#o-»: 
portion — an  Atlas  in  bronze !      He  used  to  make  himself',  very  * 
useful  in  cleaning  the  copper  sheathing  of  the  ship — ^rathei^ihard- 
work,  by  the  way — ^but  necessary  to  remove  barnacles  audi  so  im^> 
prove  her  speed..    One  day,  after  spending  all  the  morning  ift  4^  > 
engine-room,  while  we   were    cruising  about,  I    said  >io  r.Uix^^i 
'Sambo,  like  a  good  fellow,  do  you  mind  taking  the  pim^ land > 
trying  your  hand  at  the  copper  again  ? '  *  Yaas,  to  be  surey  >MaiSflfa/ *• 
he  replied  with  a  good-natured  grin,  and  sprang  at  once,  ^o:  the  > 
painter,  by  which  he  lowered  himself  into  the  boat,  and  oomtnen^ed' 
operations ;  while  we  set  miore  sail  in  the  light  air,  so. as  to  o^nie  the 
ship  to  list  over  for  the  purpose.      We  were  gliding,  sldwljr^&r' 
some  time  in  this  way,  when  the  light  air  freshened  in^ia.blM^e, 
and,  as  .we  went  spanking. along,  wa  forgot  all  about  Sam^,  sopr.i 
ponngi  of.  OQQxsef,  that  f he  >  had  lofdked .  after  himself.    But  WB.^ete 
mistaken.  The  chief  officer,  happening  to  look  over  the  ship's^ 
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to  his  Biurprise  found  the  punt  gone,  and  the  painter  dangling 
loose,  apparently  severed  by  firiction  against  a  bolt.  No  time  was 
lost  in  putting  the  ship  about ;  but  to  no  purpose.  Poor  Sambo 
was  gone ;  and,  giving  him  up  for  lost,  we  put  into  Sierra  Leone, 
where  we  found  the  Sturgeon,  under  orders  for  the  island  of 
Asoension.  The  prospect  was  not  much  relished,  since  that 
dreary  volcanic  rock  is,  by  a  curious  Admiralty  regulation,  placed 
under  the  same  discipline  as  a  man-of-war ;  and,  in  consequence, 
between  land  and  water,  there  is  little  or  no  relaxation  for  anyone. 
Accordingly,  it  was  some  days  before  the  anchor  was  weighed. 
About  a  week  later,  we  ourselves  received  a  similar  order ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  three  weeks,  the  two  ships  again  met  at  the  inhos- 
pitable island  with  its  cumulous  volcanic  cones  clustering  round 
Green  Mountain — as  it  is  somewhat  paradoxically  called — like  the 
points  of  a  '  Lorn  brooch.* 

^*  Having  occasion  to  visit  the  hospital,  or  *  sick  bay,'  ashove, 
with  the  Fisst  Lieutenant  of  the  Octopus,  I  observed,  with  snr- 
pxia%  the  gigantic  but  emaciated  form  of  a  black  man  on  one  of 
the  cots^  and  soon  recognised  the  familiar  finoe. 

"  *  How  ia  this  ?  '  I  exclaimed.  '  What  brought  jou  hera^ 
S«mbo  ?  '  But  the  poor  fellow  only  looked  at  me  ceproachftilly, 
without  uttering  a  word* 

**  *  Oh,  I  quite  forgot  to  mention,'  said  tho  First  Lieutenant^ 

*  hoW' we  picked  up  the  poor  fellow.  One  day»  as  we  weie  sailing* 
idoBg  in  a  light  breeze,  the  man  on  the  look-out  reported  a  stmngs 
objeeft  like  a  huge  turtle  [with*  which  these  waters  abound]  floating 
off  the' starboard  bow.  Accordingly,  as  we  were  glad  of  any  break 
in  the  monotony  of  the  voyage,  the  ship's  course  was  altered,  and^ 
coming  upi  with  the  strange  object,  we  found  it  to  be  a  punt,  with 
thifrhuge  black  fellow  lying,  alive  indeed,  but  no  more,  m,  or  raUier 
ont^it,  Having  removed  him  and  applied  restoratives,  in  a  §efw 
daf  a  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  tell  us  that  he  had  been  dean* 
iQg  the  sides  of  a  ship,  when,  the  wind  springing  up,  he  had  been 
eraeUyoast  adrift.  While  his  strength  lasted,  he  had  obtained 
sustenance  by  swimming  after  small  tuiiles,  and  taking  them  bnols 
to  the  punt ;  but  at  length  his  strength  fiuled.  He  had  been  adnft 
ioatfosndmss  days  when  picked  up/ 

** '  Ahi  Massa,  too  bad,'  whimpered  Sambo,  rising  on  his  elbowv 

*  too  badi  cast  off  ole  finen'.' 

"'Surely,'  said  I,  'you  cannot  believe  us  guilty  of  such   in* 
huflMuutyi    It  was  a  sad  accident,  and  I  '11  teU  you  all  about  it.* 

''  But' he  only  shook  his  head.    A  tear  coursed  down  his  o1 
and  ho  aank  bach  on  the  pillow* 
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** '  Sambo/  eaid  I,  *  oheer  Qp»  old  fellow,  and  we  'U  make  up  tp 
yon  for  all  yon  haye  anfifered.* 

**  He  smiled  faintly,  and  his  eyes  closed. 

^  At  that  moment  the  doctor  came  up.  '  This  is  really  yery  sad/ 
said  L  '  Is  it  a  dangerous  case  ?  *  The  doctor  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and,  going  up  to  the  patient,  lifted  his  hand,  felt  his 
pulse,  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  theu^  slowly  turning  to  me^ 
gra?ely,  'All  danger  is  over.    He  is  dead ! ' '' 
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Hbb  Majesty's  birthday,  aooording  to  time-honoared  oustonij 
celebrated  with  all  the  asaal  honoars,  and  with,  if  possible,  more 
than  ordinary  enthusiasm.  The  oeremony  of  trooping  the  ooloon 
of  the  Guards'  Regiments  took  place,  as  nsaal,  on  the  Horse 
Guards'  Parade,  St.  James's  Park,  in  beautiful  weather,  in  tiie 
presence  of  a  large  and  brilliant  gathering.  The  band  of  the  Is* 
West  India  Begiment,  in  their  picturesque  Zouave  uniform,  were 
present,  and  were  commended  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  for  their 
smart  appearance.  At  Portsmouth  the  whole  of  the  troops  in 
garrison  paraded  on  Southsea  Common,  under  the  command  of 
General  Sir  George  Willis.  The  smart  appearance  of  the  men — 
especially  of  the  Boyal  Marine  Artillery — and  the  soldier-like  pre> 
cision  with  which  tjiey  executed  the  manoeuvres,  elicited  general 
approbation.  After  the  completion  of  the  Boyal  Salute  from  the 
Garrison  Battery,  seven  rounds  were  fired  by  the  Boyal  Artillery, 
and  then  the  whole  lind  fired  k  feU'de-joie^  the  massed  bands  play- 
ing six  bars  of  the  National  Anthem.  Seven  more  rounds  were 
then  fired  from  the  field-pieces,  followed  by  another  fusilade  by  the 
infantry,  and  again,  a  third  time,  the  process  was  repeated.  The 
troops  then  presented  arms  and  gave  a  Boyal  Salute,  the  regiments 
lowering  their  colours,  whilst  the  National  Anthem  was  again 
played.  General  Sir  George  Willis  then  advanced  and  called  for 
three  cheers  for  Her  Majesty,  the  officers  and  men  uncovering  to 
respond.  The  march  past  was  admirably  executed ;  and  if  every 
garrison  turned  out  as  well  as  the  Portsmouth — as  I  have  no 
doubt  they  did — ^we  should  be  proud  of  our  army,  smaU  though 
it  is. 

The  Birthday  Oazette  is  always  looked  forward  to  by  all  nlannm 
of  officers — those  who  have  gained  their  laurels,  and  those  wbe 
anticipate  receiving  them.  Among  the  names  that  appear  is  that 
of  Admiral  Lord  Clarence  Paget^  whose  long  and  distingiiiahed 
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tMurvioes  afloat  and  ashore  eminently  entitle  him  to  the  dignity  of 
«  O.C.B.  LieuU-Oeneral  and  Honorary  Oeneral  Sir  Frederick 
Fraheis  Mande,  E.G.B*,  V.Cv  an  o£Bcer  who  serred  in  the  Owa^ 
lior  Campaign  1848*4,  and  at  the  battle  of  Panniar  had  a  horse 
«hot  under  him.  In  the  Crimean  Campaign  1855,  he  was  dan- 
gerously wounded,  and  for  his  gallantry  was  made  a  V.C.,  C.B., 
;and  obtained  his  breret  of  Ueut-Colonel,  and  again  in  the  Afghan 
War  1878-9y  this  gallant  officer  commanded  the  Second  Division 
Peshawnr  Valley  Field  Force,  November  78  to  June  '79.  On 
•this  occasion  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
•and  the  K.C.B. 

Lord  Templetown  is  another  officer  who  has  most  deservedly  had 
■this  distinction  conferred  upon  him,  having  served  all  through  the 
Oiimean  Campaign,  in  command  of  the  1st  Battalion  Coldstream 
«Ouards*  Among  those  who  have  been  made  K.C.B.  appears  the 
name  of  General  Frank  Turner,  a  most  distinguished  Bengal 
Artillery  officer  \  while  all  are  delighted  to  read  the  name  of  that 
hashing  and  popular  officer,  General  Wm.  Olpherts,  V.C,  whose 
-sobriquet  will  long  be  remembered. 

No  Birthday  Oazettetox  many  years  past  has  given  more  general 
satisfaction^  or  contained  a  more  brilliant  list  of  distingaished 
<^cerB. 

Hib  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  a  dinner-party 

at  Marlborough  House  to  celebrate  Her  Majesty's  birthday,  to 

which  most  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  other  officials  of  the 

'Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  had  the  honour  to  be  invited. 

Early  in  the  morning  His  Boyal  Highness  attended  the  trooping  of 

4he  colours  of  the  Guards;  in  the  afternoon  the  Prince  and  Princess 

of  Wales  performed  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  new  bridge  at 

Putney ;  and  at  midnight,  after  the  above-mentioned  dinner,  His 

iBoyal  Highness  was  present  at  the  reception  of  the  Countess  of 

fiosebery  at  the  Foreign  Office.    As  this  represents  about  the 

average  day's  work  His  Boyal  Highness  has  been  doing  for  some 

weeks  past,  it  shows  that  he  possesses  business-like  habits  and 

'energy  to  a  remarkable  degree,  as  well  as  an  excellent  constitution 

«nd  powers  of  endurance. 

The  Boyal  Military  Tournament  has  been  brilliantly  attended  by 
•ciowds  of  people  from  all  classes  of  society,  and  although  this  is 
^ihe  seventh  time  the  Agricultural  Hall  has  been  devoted  to  this 
unique  exhibition,  every  year  it  seems  to  grow  in  interest  and  im» 
portanoe.  The  olrject  of  the  Tournament  is  to  help  our  old 
-soldiers,  and  the  funds  are  given  partly  to  the  Cambridge  Asylum 
ibr* assisting  soldiers'  widows  when  they  are.  old,  destitute,  and 
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fidendlMi,  $mA  Aui  uuidifctttion  has  tenefitod  to  the  exlni  9f 
AifHOH ;  lASABt  ifae  balance,  eiJSDQ.  has  teen  albttod  to  Hie  Oaoi* 
bridge  Fund  far  Old  and  Diaabled  SoldieiB.  TUa  anm,  SklJU^ 
Mpraaenta  the  profits  made  4ip  to  die  presflnt  Ihae. 

The  Militaiy  Tournanept  thnmgfaoat  has  been  vail  snppovtad 
y^j  jthe  pabliot  the  Oolonials»  and  the  leading  membaES  of  aeoteftjr^ 
as  well  as  by  theix  Boyal  Highnesses  the  Priaoe  amd  Piinoaaa  of 
Wales,  and  the  other  memben  of  the  Boyal  Family^  and  has  been 
a  greater  snooeas  than  ^Yer• 

By  order  of  His  Boyal  Uig^eas  the  Field-Marshal  Oomnaad- 
ing-in-Ghief,  the  prohibition  against  soldiers  smoking  in  the  ehraaU 
has  just  been  xmnoved,  and  the  following  olaoae  has  acoozdingly 
been  anbstitnted  for  the  laat  aanteqee  of  paragraph  18|  aeotion  7». 
Queen's  Begnlations  and  Orders  for  the  Airuj,  1886  : — *'  SoldiArs 
are  not  to  go  beyond  the  preoinots  of  their  barracks  nnleas  pva^ 
parly  dressed,  and  they  are  not  to  smoke  in  the  streets  until  after 
S  p«M.  from  Oetober  1  to  Mardi  81,  and  6  p*m.  from  April  1  to 
September  80."  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a  paper*, 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Drake  Brockman,  adyooaiing  this  priyil^ge 
to  the  British  soldiers,  appeared  in  the  colunma  of  the  Army  and 
Nmpjf  fifoffagine  some  iluree  years  ago. 

The  appointment  of  General  Bradford  to  the  ooloneloy  of  the^ 
Irish  Biflea  instead  of  Lord  Wolseley  has  been  a  good  deid  oom* 
mented  upon.    The  season  why  his  Lordship  was  passed  OTer  waa 
that  the  anihoritiea  indine  to  the  opinion  that  retired  oflieeBs 
siioiild  be  given  the  prefevenoe,  to  oompensate  them  to  aome  extent, 
for  the  hardahip  of  having  their  oareers  prematurely  terminnted^ 
by  the  operation  of  oompulaory  retirement.    General  Bradford  waa- 
aaleeted  for  the  coloneley  partly  for  tiiis  reason,  and  partly  beoanae- 
he  had  been  ai  one  time  oonnected  with  the  Bifle  Brigade. 

The  new  lifle,  the  Enfield-Martini,  waa  fully  described  the  other 
day  at  the  Boyal  United  Service  Institution  by  Colonel  H.  T. 
Arbttthnot.  General  Sir  Arohibald  Allison  presided.  It  was- 
elaimed  for  this  new  weapon  that  it  had  a  penetrativo  power 
sufficient  to  take  the  bullet  through  a  quarter-inch  iron  plate  at  900- 
yards,  and  the  arm  shot  with  great  accuracy,  aa  the  diagrama 
showed.  By  the  adoption  of  this  arm  and  ammunition  a  very  great 
simplification  would  be  efEBoted,  beeanae  inatead  of  having  four 
different  patterns  of  cartridgea,  as  at  present,  namely  the  solid-drawn 
Martini«Henry  cartridge  for  riflea,  the  coiled  case  for  nflea,  tfaa 
carbine  cartridge^  and  the  maehine-gun  cartridge,  there  would  in 
foture  be  but  one  cartridge  for  rifle  oarbinea  or  rifle-calibBe  maehina- 
guns.    The  new  bayonet  lo  be  issued  with  it  is  a  sboci  mmtA^ 
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fintH  b9  iiwd.  Boft  0^V' fBV"tinBHBlte^  hit  vikMt^ 
tfar  tiflflu  thinlii  b»  »  i— ftil  Mid  swiomble 
w6qK>ii.  This  Bword-bsfOBet  wsk  »  deddej  iaproveraeot  on  nU 
ivv^-bayoiieto  wbiob  bad  been  preyioofliy  in  um  ;  it  had  a  Tory 
jrtiarp  pointy  it  had  a  keen,  cutting  edge,  and  was  atrong  and 
hfoAj,  and  wonld  atand  a  severe  teat.  The  bayonet  was  fi&ed  to- 
^  nnderoeath  aide  of  the  rifle,  instead  of  being  on  one  side,  as 
(praoaaly.  ffTbep  firing  with  fixed  bayonets  the  bayonet  on  the 
ja^  bad  a  tendency  to  twist  the  rifle  to  that  side,  which  made  the 
ahaetiiig  bad ;  bot  when  it  was  nndemeath  it  had  a  tendency  to 
dqwea  the  mnaale,  whioh  was  an  advantage,  and,  when  in  that 
yMtioa,  it  aonld  not  be  seen  by  the  eye  when  taking  aim,  whioh 
waa  a  foitber  advantage,  as  there  was  nothing  to  make  the  aim 
inateady.  A  very  animated  disonsaion  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  the  majority  being  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Kaifeini  brieeeh  in  the  new  arm,  and  Colonel  Hope,  V«G.»  vigorously 
deaonnoed  the  Martini  breech  as  being  the  worst  breech  in  any 
fire-am*  In  regard  to  the  pressed  ballet  shown  in  the  cartridge. 
Sir  Henry  Halford  claimed  for  Mr.  Metford,  an  old  Wimbledon 
kand,  the  credit  of  inventing  the  bullet  adopted  by  the  Government 
authorities  without  acknowledgment.  Colonel  Arbuthnot's  lecture 
is  well  worth  reading  and  studying. 

An  admirable  likeness  of  General  Gordon  has  just  been  pub*- 
lished  by  Messrs.  McQueen  &  Sons,  of  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
It  represents  the  General  in  his  palace  writing  his  Journal  and  last 
despatch,  Kartoum,  December  14th,  1884.  It  was  painted  by 
AhKander  Melville,  and  engraved  by  James  Faed.  Only  850- 
•opies  will  be  published,  after  which  the  plate  will  be  de^ 
faaysd,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  Printsellers'  Assoeia- 
liaii^  and  a  piece  of  the  engraved  aurface  of  the  plate  must  be- 
deposited  with  the  Association.  The  print  is  dedicated  to 
f.  M.  Hia  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  by  whom,, 
aa  imII  as  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  late  General  Gordon, 
it  has  been  pronounced  to  be  an  excellent  likeness.  The  owner 
of  ibm  portrait  is  Mrs.  Snrtees  AUnatt,  who  has  so  much  interested 
heraeli  in  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home. 

The  Admiralty  have  issued  orders,  directing  the  Admiral  Super- 
intendeato  of  Dockyards  to  grant  every  facility  to  workmen  for 
vinting  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition.  A  very  kindly  act 
wan  rimwn  towards  Mr.  N.  Cooper,  foreman  of  the  Bopery  at 
Ohatban,  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Cooper  having 
ailniiied  the  maximum  age  of  sixty  years,  applied  to  the  Admi* 
nifty  for  an  extenaion  of  a  few  months'  time  in  order  to  eomplcfte 
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enotfaer  year,  which  will  considerably  add  to  his  saperannaafeion 
allowance.  Their  Lordships  have  ordered  Mr.  Cooper  to  be  retained 
until  Slst  March  1887. 

Captain  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  C.B.,  B.N.,  continues  as  aetire 
as  ever.  A  short  time  since,  at  his  invitation,  a  large  number  of 
members  were  conveyed  to  Portsmouth,  by  special  train,  and  there 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  of  what  the  navy  was  made.  Nearly 
a  thousand  officers  and  men,  a  gun-boat  flotilla,  torpedo-boats,  aal 
-an  armoured  train  were  then  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Whale  Island. 
They  were  afterwards  taken  to  Porchester  Creek  to  witness  torpedo 
•experiments,  and  then  returned  and  inspected  some  of  the  vessels 
building,  and  were  shown  the  method  of  discharging  Whitehead 
torpedoes.  A  few  visits  such  as  this  woold,  no  doubt,  induce 
many  members  to  take  a  real  interest  in  debates  connected  with 
tiie  navy. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  is  to  be  congratulated  for  having  pointed 
•out  the  utter  uselessness  of  a  number  of  ships  in  the  navy,  which* 
in  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord,  should  be  either  ^*  broken  up/' 
^'  blown  up,"  or  "  sold  up."  Mr.  Hibbert,  the  present  Secretary, 
remarked  that  Lord  Charles  had  done  good  service  in  calling  at> 
tention  to  these  obsolete  vessels  and  the  waste  of  money,  and  added 
that  **  My  Lords  "  had  already  anticipated  his  proposal  in  regard 
to  the  sale  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  ships  on  his  lordship's 
schedule ;  others  will  be  offered  for  sale,  but  none  Mr.  ECbbert,  as 
a  rigid  economist,  was  prepared  to  promise^  would  be  either 
■*'  broken  up  *'  or  "  blown  up." 

The  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  is  increasing  in  popularity 
daly.  Officers  oomtemplating  a  visit  to  Canada,  if  fond  of  sport, 
oannot  do  beter  than  pay  Mr.  Hubbard  a  visit  at  the  Canadian 
Court,  and  see  the  game  trophy.  Mr.  Habbard  is  a  great  naln- 
ralist  and  a  first-rate  sportsman,  and  willing  at  all  times  to  give 
every  information  on  a  subject  he  is  fully  qualified  to  speak  aboat. 
The  beautiful  Darbar  Tent,  or  Vestibule,  which  has  been  draped 
with  the  most  superb  examples  of  the  finest  chintzes  of  EashnuTj 
-due  to  the  care  and  taste  of  Mr.  Purdon  Clarke,  and,  with  the  por* 
trait-models  of  representative  soldiers  and  native  officers  of  the 
Indian  Army  standing  round  on  guard, — models  made  under  the 
supervision  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Coker — ^was,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
•exhibition,  regarded  a6  one  of  the  most  realistic  scenes  of  India 
to  be  found  in  the  Exhibition.  All  this  has  been  spoilt  by  some 
over-officious  Vandal  placing  in  the  body  of  the  hall  four  large 
^lass  cases  containing  models. of  the  P.  &  O*  Steamers,  whioh 
blofik  lip  the  vestibule,  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  sigbt-seerB, 
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completely  destroy  the  Indian  effect  the  scene  was  intended  to 
convey,  by  their  incongroous  presence. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  say  more  about  amusements,  ex* 
ceptiog  that  everybody  who  comes  to  town  should  go  and  see  the 
fiekpoeket  at  the  Globe,  one  of  the  best  farcical  comedies  now 
being  played.  Concerning  Mr.  William  Holland's  out-door  theatre 
at  the  Albert  Palace,  Battersea,  I  can  only  reiterate  his  ad?ioe, 
**  Oo  and  see  it."  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  (of  whose  acting  in 
Wild  OatM  I  shall  have  to  say  something  more  next  month) 
in  oonjunction  with  Mr.  Dayid  James  and  Mr.  Edward  Bighton,  is 
nightly  delighting  crowded  audiences.  The  character  of  Bover  is 
a  rdle  admirably  adapted  to  Mr.  Wyndham's  light,  viyacious,  and 
impolsiye  style. 

**  Furlough." 


■■o< 
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Etbnts  in  thk  Life  of  Charles  George  Gordon.  By  Hsnbt 
William  Gordon.  London:  Messrs  Eegan  Paul,  Trenok 
&Co. 

This  may  be  said  to  complete  the  series  of  works  describing  the 
career  of  General  Gordon,  linking  as  it  does  the  yarious  books 
together  with  fresh  facts  and  original  comment^  and  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  future  history  of  the  life  of  the  Hero  of  KhartoaoL 
Sir  Henry  Gordon  sheds  considerable  light  on  many  episodes  in 
his  career,  and  gives  a  number  of  fresh  anecdotes,  letterB,  and 
opinions,  which  render  the  volume  full  of  interest.  Thirty  maps 
and  plans  facilitate  the  perusal  of  the  work,  which  from  beginning 
to  end  is  never  dull,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
dealing  with  General  Gordon.  That  the  more  his  personal  life 
is  known  and  appreciated,  the  greater  will  be  the  purifying  eCFeot  of 
his  example  on  the  British  army  is  a  view  we  have  already  once 
expressed,  and  we  can  only  add  that  this  appreciation  of  his  gpreat- 
ness  will  be  most  effectually  aided  by  the  present  volume. 


Elementary  Miutart  Topoorapht.    By  Captain  J.  Dbicangxl. 
Yorktown,  Surrey:  Mr.  W.  Webb. 

This  well-compiled  and  well-printed  manual  of  elementary  mill* 
tary  topography  is  chiefly  intended  for  beginners,  but  contains 
somewhat  more  than  the  matter  usually  provided  for  such,  and 
extreme  care  has  been  displayed  by  the  author  in  making  his 
instruction  as  clear  and  as  intelligible  as  possible.  It  is  divided 
into  four  parts;  map-reading,  map-drawing,  military  sketching 
and  reconnaissance,  very  judiciously  arranged,  and  illustrated  bv 
excellent  diagrams.  We  have  gone  through  the  work  very  care- 
fhlly,  and  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  model  book  of  uie 
kind. 


The  Ladies'  Pabadiss,     By  Emilb   Zola.     London :  Meaara. 

TiZBTBLLT  &  Oo. 

The  sequel  to  fifing^  Sot  has  gone  through  fiftj  editioiui  iiii 
France,  and  will  doubtless  run  through  many  ia  England^  de^ 
bribing  as  it  does  the  struggle  between  retail  tradeoman  and  Ihsi 
stores  of  to-day,  whioh  is  quite  as  aoute  in  Paris^  as  in  Londoaw 
Zola's  ouirvellous  desoripdve  powers  were  never  better  diaplsiyed 
than  in  bis  account  of  Octave  Mooret's  gigantic  establishment*  If 
not  80  intense  in  its  dramatic  interest  as  Oerminal,  it  is  far  ahead 
of  any  recent  English  novel  we  could  name» 


GisAS  BmoTTBAU.    By  HoNOfii  db  Balzac.     London :  Messrs. 
Bouiledge  &  Sons. 

The  enterprise  displayed  by  Messrs.  Boutledge  in  placing  within 
reach  of  every  Englishman  a  cheap  well-printed  issue  of  the  novels 
of  Balzac,  merits  the  wannest  commendation.  Among  them,  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  C^sar  Birottean^ 
which  the  translator  has  rendered  into  English  in  a  maaterlji 
manner.  Those  who  sigh  for  the  times  when  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  were  issuing  their  masterpieces,  and  happen  to  biS 
ignorant  of  Balzac,  should  turn  to  this  series,  wherein  they  will 
&id  an  amount  of  enjoyment  no  one  looks  for  now-a-days  from  the 
average  English  novel.  One  has  only  to  read  a  single  work,  to  long 
ardently  to  read  the  whole  series. 


How  TO  Lbasn  BuflsiAN.    By  Hbmby  Biola.    London :  lIsBsnk 
Triibner  &  Go. 

The  steps  recently  taken  by  the  Indian  Government  and  the 
War  Office  to  promote  the  study  of  Bussia  in  England,  has  called 
attention  afresh  to  Biola's  manual  fbr  students  of  Russian,  based 
upon  the  Oliendorflfean  system  of  teaching  languages,  whioh 
promises  to  oome  into  extensive  request.  It  is  carefhlly  compiled 
and  dearly  arranged*  and  can  be  safely  recommended  as  one 
^  the  best  of  its  kind  either  in  English  or  any  other  Western 

Iwgwigo.  

Anna  Sabbnin a.    By  Count  Lbo  Tolstoi.    New  Tork :  ThonpM» 
T.  Cbowbll  &  Co. 

Wkile^  for  military  and  political  pnrposes,  the  study  of  Btisaiair 
is  being  pnrsned- in  this  conntry,  stimulated  by  the  pmvistenl;  eB« 
hdtatioiis  of  Charles  Marvin,  the  language  appears  to  be  in  vogue 
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in  America  at  the  present  moment^  in  order  that  the  masterpieoes 
of  Rufiisian  fiction  may  be  placed  before  a  public  in  search  of 
something  new.  Among  the  best  of  Bussian  novelists  Tolstoi 
occupies  a  foremost  place,  while  Anna  Karenina  yields  to  none 
of  his  writings  in  dramatic  intensity  and  graphic  force.  English 
military  men  will  find  in  it  interesting  sketches  of  Bussian  military 
life ;  and  the  descriptions  of  the  Bussian  peasant,  as  he  is,  are,  in 
our  opinion,  more  valuable  and  accurate  than  any  of  the  aooounts 
of  Mackenzie  Wallace.  The  translation  is  an  admirable  one,  and 
the  book  is  got  up  with  such  care  and  tastCj  that  the  series  of 
Bussian  novels  projected  by  Messrs.  Crowell  should  secure  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  the  wide  circulation  they  amply  deserve. 


Wanderings  in  China.    By  G.  F.  Gordon  Cumming.    London : 
Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

This  is  really  a  most  entertaining  work  on  the  ''Heathen 
Ohinee  "  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers  of  the  day.  It 
is  full  of  sound  information,  graphic  writing,  and  opinions  worth 
thinking  over,  and  presents  a  vigorous  contrast  to  certain  works 
by  certain  lady  writers,  which,  in  spite  of  the  notoriety  secnrei 
them  by  the  social  position  of  the  authors,  are,  to  men  who  know 
the  world,  and  there  are  few  officers  who  do  not,  mere  books  of 
twaddle.  Her  descriptions  are  full  of  vivacity  and  humour,  and, 
no  matter  on  what  she  touches — the  ways  of  the  people,  their  mode 
of  life,  the  scenery  of  the  country,  and  daily  life  in  the  towns,  she 
is  always  charming.  In  recommending  the  work,  we  would  call 
special  attention  to  the  illustrations,  which  are  the  best  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time. 

A   Narrative    of    Militart   Service.      By    Oeneral    Hazbn. 
Boston,  U.S.A. :  Messrs.  Tioknor  &  Co. 

In  a  solid  volume,  illustrated  by  excellent  portraits  and  maps. 
General  Hazen  has  furnished  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Civil  War  in  America.  Starting  with  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  he  carries  the  reader  through  the  operations  on  the  Stone 
Biver,  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  the  capture  of  Mission  Bidge^ 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  the  battle  of  Jonesboro^  the  march  to  tiie 
sea,  the  South  Carolina  campaign,  the  burning  of  Golumbiay  and 
the  North  Carolina  campaign.  Bis  description  of  what  occurred  is 
very  spirited,  ^nd  marked  by  a  commendable  fairness  of  Ume. 
Thanks  to  this,  a,nd  to  9,  continued  interest  in  the  military  problems 
of  the  dfiy^  the  chapter  he  adds  on  the  ^*  Lessons  of  the  War  *'  is  of 
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partionlar  interest  to  military  men,  and  there  are  few  who  will  nol 
gather  a  number  of  useful  ideas  frQm  General  Hazep's  remarks. 
We  wish  similar  aceounts  of  our  own  wars  were  more  common. 


Lord  Wolsblby*     By  Ohablbs   B.  Low.     London:    Messrs.. 
Biohard  Bentley  &  Son. 

This  is  a  new,  cheap  edition  of  Low's  excellent  life  of  Lord 
Wolseley ;  well  printed  and  got  up>  and  provided  with  an  admirable 
portrait  of  the  hero.  The  objection  has  been  raised  that  Low's 
biography  is  a  little  too  flattering ;  but,  without  stopping  to  discuss 
this  point  in  detail,  we  think  that  few  can  deny  that  for  copiousness 
of  facts,  accurate  description,  and  graphic  force,  the  life  is 
decidedly  a  good  one.  It  is  not  easy  to  convict  the  author  of 
colouring  his  facts,  although  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out 
that  in  places  his  laudatory  deductions  are  somewhat  exaggerated. 


Outlines  of  Militart  History.    By  Colonel  O.  B.  Middleton.. 
London :  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Go. 

To  the  many  officers  who  write  indifferent  novels  or  common- 
place books  of  travel,  in  order  to  win  a  reputation.  Colonel 
Middleton  has  set  a  good  example  in  preparing  a  solid  volume,, 
containing  a  concise  account  of  the  principal  campaigns  in  Europe 
between  the  years  1740  and  1870^  including  all  commonly  referred 
to  in  English  military  text-books.  The  work  is  admirably  com- 
piled, and  represents  a  vast  amount  of  research  and  condensation. 
The  maps,  which  exceed  a  hundred,  are  a  specially  valuable 
feature  of  the  book.  We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  success- 
ful completion  of  a  task  which  must  have  occupied  a  vast  amount 
of  time,  and  trust  that  the  work  will  receive  the  fullest  apprecia- 
tion by  all  interested  in  the  art  of  war,  as  well  as  those  whose 
special  studies  will  compel  them  to  resort  to  it. 


JuDOBD    BY   Afpbarancbs.      By    Eleanor    Lloyd.      London 
Ldterary  Society. 

A  story  of  the  civil  wars,  written  in  an  ingenious  unaffected 
style,  which  is  very  charming  after  the  high-flown  narratives  his- 
torical romancists  have  been  giving  to  the  world  too  freely  of  late. 
The  plot  is  good,  the  characters  are  well  drawn,  and,  altogether, 
the  reader  lays  down  the  book  ready  to  start  afresh  with  another 
by  the  same  author,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  happiest  effect  that  can 
be  produced. 
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%R  ICODBRNISSD    TBinPLBTOlT.       By    W.    S.    B.WTTON.       MeSSTI. 

0iN)8by,  Lookwood  &  Oo« 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Templeton's  Mechanics'  Wotkikopi 
-Companion  has  been  exceedingly  popalar,  and,  edition  after  edi* 
iioa  haying  been  exhansted^  the  pubfishers  entrasted  the  talenteJ 
author  of  the  Works'  Managers  Handbook  with  the  task  of  bmging 
the  book  up  to  date.  Oopious  additions  have  been  made  without 
inoonyeniently  swelling  the  book,  and  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  fiw 
it  that,  in  ^ite  of  many  rivals,  it  enjoys  the  same  pre^emindnce  it 
4id  when  Templeton  compiled  it  thirty  yeafrs  ago. 

ATLAS. 
From  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  of  Edinbargh  and  London^ 
we  have  received  the  Cosmographic  Alias,  certainly  one  of  the  best 
4ind  cheapest  of  the  day.  It  contains  forty  political  maps,  tea 
historical  ones,  three  physical  maps,  and  nearly  a  dozen  scriptural 
rand  astronomical  maps,  with  explanatory  letterpress  and  alpha- 
betical index.  In  the  new  edition  jast  issued  the  maps  and  the 
letterpress  have  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  for  clearness  and 
^3omprehensiveness  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  atlas  is 
strongly  bound,  and  is  altogether  well  adapted  for  military  smi 
ntsrei  libraries. 

Minor  Noiscbs. 
We  have  also  received  a  well-compiled  Guide  to  the  Examina^ 
iions  in  Tactics  for  Officers  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces^  by  GaptMa 
iiOMAX  (Glasgow :  David  Robertson  &  Co.) ;  a  Mode  of  Keepimgr 
Accounts  of  a  Regimental  Pag  Office,  by  Major  Cbbiohion 
(Abergavenny :  Messrs.  Seargeant  Brothers)^  which  may  be  com- 
mended as  a  model  book  of  the  kind ;  and  a  Catechism  of  Militarg 
Training^  compiled  by  Mfyor  H.  Fitz*Bo7  Mab&yat  (Obatham  r 
Gale  &  Polden). 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


AU  MSB.  intended  for  insertion  most  be  directed  to  the  Editors,  Army  md 
Navy  MftgMrine,  18,  Waterlbo  Pliboe,  London,  8.W.,  and  must  oontain  name'Siid 
addms  of  the  writer.    Name  and  addreos  on  UUen  is  insoffioient. 

It  U  requuUd  that  ruled  paper  he  uted,  the  pages  numbered^  faetened  togeAsr^ 
omAa  wmaU  margin  iefti 

Every  care  will  be  taken ;  bnt  neither  the  Editors  nor  the  Publishew  oaa  hm 
reeiponBible  for  the  loss  of  MSB.  through  the  post  or  otherwise.  When  USB.  ana 
desired  to  be  returned,  atamps  must  be  eneloBed: 

Beviews  of  Booka  and  Notes  on  salient  matters  oonneoted  with  the  Army  aad 
Nayy  will  be  continued  each  month. 
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Fbok  tsb  Gbbman  of  IiiBtrr.-OoL.  Babon  yon  dbb  Goltz. 
{Continued  from  page  214,) 


In  the  faoe  of  the  great  weight  of  warlike  events  in  these  modem 
times  so  soon  as  the  oannon  thunder,  politics  retreat  more 
and  more  into  the  background.  In  the  wars  of  the  previous 
century  the  Powers,  even  when  open  hostilities  had  already  com- 
menced, almost  always  retained  a  portion  of  their  armies  in  their 
hand  for  engagement  elsewhere,  and  politics  decided  whether  the 
stake  should  be  increased  or  not.''^  Now  from  the  very  outset  every- 
thing is  staked,  and  the  lot  of  war  must  fall  as  destiny  wills. 

Politics  regain  their  influence  only  so  soon  as  it  is  felt  that,  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  the  desire  for  peace  begins  to 
prevail  over  his  desire  for  continuing  the  struggle,  and  that  all 
hope  of  the  success  of  his  arms  is  dying  away.  It  will  then 
be  for  politics  to  bring  about  a  rapprochement  under  which  both 
parties  can  arrive  at  an  understanding  respecting  the  end  of  the 
straggle.  The  influence  of  third  Powers,  too,  must  not  be  lost  out 
of  sight.  It  frequently  determines  how  far  the  victor  may  proceed 
in  his  demands,  and  how  far  and  to  what  extent  the  vanquished 
must  give  way. 

In  the  last  stages  of  a  war,  when  the  issue  and  decision  by  arms 
is  no  longer  doubtful,  the  military  element  naturally  makes  way 
more  and  more  for  the  polidcaL  The  effect  of  politics  frequently 
makes  itself  immediately  felt  in  the  decisions  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.    Political  considerations  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 

*  The  diplomatio  interoonrae  between  hostile  paztieB  eyen  still  continaes ;  for 
eumple,  the  English  Minister  in  St  Petersbnrg  was  not  recalled  dnzing  the  whole 
of  the  Seren  Years  War. 
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bring  aboat  a  battle  whioh,  althougb  no  longer  necessary  from  ft 
pnrely  military  point  of  view,  is  regarded  on  the  one  side  as  a  last 
attempt,  and  on  the  other  as  final  means  of  coercion*  One  of 
the  belligerents,  perchance,  does  not  desire  this  final  decision  for 
its  own  sake.  A  weak  Government  requires  it  in  order  to  explain 
to  its  own  people  the  necessity  for  peace,  even  when  it  had  no 
longer  hopes  of  victory.  What  marvellous  fruits  the  interference 
of  politics  at  the  end  of  a  war  may  still  bring  forth,  is  seen  in  1871, 
when  the  armistice  was  concluded,  whilst  on  one  part  of  the 
theatre  of  war  the  struggle  was  still  being  carried  on ;  just  like 
two  fencers  who  have  been  separated  before  their  courage  has 
oooled  down. 

War  serves  politics  both  before  and  after.  War  annihilation 
and  destruction  is  in  these  days  inconceivable.  A  valuable  end 
and  aim  that  is  of  permanent  value  to  the  State,  be  it  only  a  ques- 
tion of  ascendancy,  must  be  existent ;  and  this  can  only  arise  from 
political  considerations. 

The  conclusion  of  a  war  is  so  important  and  will  be  of  such 
lasting  effect  upon  the  exertions  which  nations  make  to  attain  it, 
that  we  ought,  almost  on  that  account  alone,  to  place  policy  at  the 
head  of  the  conditions  of  success.  Now,  as  we  have  here  pointed 
out,  many  motives  are  also  attendant,  and  thus  we  may  without 
hesitation  lay  down  a  maxim  that  toithout  a  good  policy  a  succe$8' 
Jul  war  is  not  probable*  War  will,  on  that  account,  be  in  no  way 
degraded  in  importance  nor  restricted  in  its  independence,  if  only 
the  commander-in-chief  and  the  leading  statesmen  are  both  dear 
that  war,  under  all  circumstances,  serves  politics  best  by  completely 
defeating  the  enemy.  By  attention  paid  to  this  maxim,  not  only 
is  the  greatest  liberty  assured  to  politics,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  widest  scope  is  allowed  the  employment  of  the  combative 
forces. 

How  heartily  politics  and  war  ought  to  co-operate  is  manifest 
This  leads  Dts  again  to  the  conviction  that  a  State  is  best  situated 
when  its  commander-in-chief  and  statesman  are  united  in  the 
person  of  a  great  king. 

We  have  said  that  every  good  military  organisation  haa  a 
definite  national  character.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  energy 
of  the  general  and  his  troops.  Whoever  writes  upon  strategy  and 
tactics  ought  not  to  omit  treating  of  national  strategy  and  taotios ; 
for  only  these  latter  can  be  of  real  service  to  his  nation. 

Like  the  individual  who,  as  a  rule,  only  achieves  something 
^eat  in  life  if  he  comes  to  his  right  position,  so  must  also 
armies  be  in  their  proper  element  in  order  to  show  themselyes  in 
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their  best  light.  The  Prussian  Grenadiers,  who  without  dismay 
advanced  in  parade-step  up  to  the  enemy's  batteries,  lost  at  Jena 
their  presence  of  mind,  when  they  saw  themselves  confronted 
by  French  tirailleurs,  whose  fire  they  could  not  resist.  Napo- 
leon's armies,  which  marched  victorious  through  the  heart  of 
Europe,  could  not  suppress  the  Spanish  insurrection.  Our 
infantry,  which  advanced  victoriously  through  the  rain  of  the 
French  tirailleur  fire  and  performed  the  most  difficult  feats  which 
have  in  modem  times  ever  been  required  of  troops,  would,  if 
transplanted  to  the  theatre  of  war  in  Acheen,  Ashanti,  or  Zulu- 
land,  most  probably  at  first  require  some  experience  in  order  to 
be  complete  masters  of  the  situation. 

Our  modem  German  mode  of  battle  aims  at  being  entirely  a 
final  straggle,  which  we  conceive  of  as  being  inseparable  from 
an  unsparing  offensive.  An  offensive  idea  is  tacitly  at  the  root 
of  theoretical  speculation,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  all  practice 
also.  Temporising,  waiting,  and  a  calm  defensive,  are  very 
unsympathetic  to  our  nature.  Our  corps  of  officers  are  trained 
to  spontaneous  activity,  to  take  the  initiative,  and  to  aim  at  posi- 
tive successes.  Everything  means  action.  Our  strength  lies  in 
the  great  decisions  upon  the  battle-field.  In  the  year  1870  there 
were  combined  in  the  nature  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the 
nature  of  our  own  forces  and  those  of  the  enemy,  all  the  con- 
ditions precedent  to  such  a  mode  of  operation,  and  hence  the 
brilliant  successes.  When  we  find  a  similar  state  of  things  again, 
we  shall,  at  all  times,  in  the  future  also  achieve  more  than  if 
•doomed  to  long  waiting  in  the  field  and  camp,  or  driven  to  drag 
on  a  resultless  defensive. 

Turks  and  Spaniards,  in  modem  times,  have  displayed  most 
heroic  and  obstinate  defence  behind  walls  and  ramparts,  and  every 
army  boasts  of  its  own  peculiarities  according  to  its  traditions, 
training,  and  mode  of  life,  and  the  special  sphere  in  which  it  is 
especially  at  home.  If  it  is  compelled  to  relinquish  it,  its  service- 
ableness  is,  usually,  gone.  The  improvised  armies  of  the  French 
September  Bepublic  of  1870,  displayed  a  right  respectable  resist- 
ance behind  hedgerows,  plantations,  hills,  and  forests  on  the 
Sartbe ;  but  in  open  attack  upon  our  position  on  the  Lisaine 
they  effected  but  little.  They  were  distinctly  not  made  for  the 
offensive,  which  was  forced  upon  them  by  higher  authorities  and 
the  consideration  of  Paris. 

The  feeling  of  not  being  quite  in  one's  element,  and  having  to 
oombat  against  unusual  difficulties  and  unknown  impediments,  is 
of  quite  as  prejudicial  effect  upon  troops  as  upon  individual  men. 

19  • 
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We  mu8t|  therefore,  ooant  among  conditions  of  success  the  fact 
that  a  rdle  must  be  assigned  to  an  army  that  suits  its  peculiarities. 
The  commander-in-chief  has  not  always  that  to  give,  but  he  ought 
to  make  it  his  aim,  where  circumstances  possibly  permit,  to  give 
effect,  to  the  utmost  extent,  to  the  national  mode  of  fighting^ 
whether  it  be  bound  up  with  some  material  disadvantages  or  not. 

An  important  condition  for  the  happy  issue  of  a  war  is  a  good 
internal  disposition  of  the  army.  Every  regiment  brings  into 
the  field  with  it  a  certain  character  (see  p.  62).  But  it  can,  in 
spite  of  this,  display  great  deviations  from  it,  and  be  the  slave  of 
unintelligible  paroxysnis.  Discipline  does  not  exercise  an  abso- 
lute power  over  internal  emotions,  effects  of  fright  and  disaster,  or 
singularly  unfavourable  coincidences.  We  could  as  little  strike 
the  word  "  panic"  out  of  a  military  work  as  heroism  or  contempt  of 
death. 

The  unll  to  conquer  is,  in  the  case  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
as  also  in  that  of  his  troops,  of  paramount  importance.  Victory 
and  defeat  are  not  separated  so  widely  from  each  other  as  an 
examination  that  has  been  passed,  or  not  passed.  The  line 
between  the  two  is  very  variable.  Those  troops  which  will  not 
retire  from  the  ground  that  is  their  battle-field  are  at  last  re- 
garaed  as  victorious,  even  though  the  greater  material  losses  are 
on  their  side.  In  this  obstinate  will  to  remain  victors  there 
is^  for  the  most  part,  seen  the  spirit  that  animates  the  army.  The 
impressions  of  the  life  of  peace  and  of  war  that  have  preceded, 
here  co-operate  to  produce  a  great  moral  exertion.  The  pride 
and  the  self-consciousness  of  the  army,  founded  upon  good  tra- 
ditions and  successful  generalship,  secure  success  even  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances. 

Besides  these  moral  factors,  material  ones  are  also  essential.  A 
happy  equilibrium  in  respect  of  both  keeps  the  capacity  to  per- 
form exploits  longest  alive,  and  this  best  guarantees  a  successful 
issue. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  material  conditions  is,  at  all 
events,  a  sufficient  number  of  warriors.  He  who  has  numerical 
superiority  has,  at  all  events,  the  first  right  to  expect  success. 
A  French  proverb  says,  he  Bon  Dieu  est  toujours  avec  les  ffro9 
escadrons^  and  history  teaches  us  the  like.  In  these  modern  times, 
when  a  shock  does  not,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  '' line-tacties," 
decide  the  day,  but  when  the  forces  mutually  consume  each 
other  in  a  constant  struggle,  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  is  of 
double  importance.  A  superfluity  of  numbers  guarantees  the 
possibility  of  holding  the  enemy  in  check  with  equal  forces,  and 
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then  with  the  rest;  that  are  not  confronted  by  him,  of  proceeding, 
irithont  more  ado,  to  his  destmction. 

A  cleyer  strategist  will  often  understand  how  to  paralyse  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  with  a  smaller'portion  of  his  own  troops, 
either  by  boldness  deceiving  him  as  to  his  strength,  or  by  inducing 
him  to  attempt  a  very  difficult  feat,  and  one  that  requires  much 
strength.  And  then,  where  the  number  of  warriors  is  on  both  sides 
only  equal,  the  surplus  may  be  utilised  at  a  decisive  point  which 
bnngs  in  good  interest,  whilst  the  enemy  has  put  out  his  capital 
to  bad  interest.  Economy  must  be  practised  here.  We  exercise, 
in  such  a  case,  a  wise  economy  of  our  forces,  in  which  a  new  con- 
dition of  success  is  assured.  It  can  partially,  if  not  entirely, 
replace  a  deficiency  of  resources.  When  we  speak  of  the  import- 
ance of  numbers  in  war  we  do  not,  of  course,  compare  a  large 
and  bad  army  with  a  small  good  one,  but  always  two  armies  which 
are  equally  balanced  in  point  of  efficiency.  That  numbers  can  only 
equalise  deficient  efficiency  in  a  certain  proportion,  is  a  matter  of 
course;  and  we  would  not  speak  of  it  unless  the  theory  of  the  value 
of  numbers  was  not,  as  a  rule,  opposed  by  the  maxim  that  not 
numbers,  but  the  spirit  animating  an  army,  is  its  strength.  In  the 
winter  campaign  of  1870-71  we  were  shown  that  even  a  three-fold 
numerical  superiority,  composed  of  young  undisciplined  troops  of  the 
French  Bepublic,  was  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  greater 
military  efficiency  of  the  Germans.  Brave  but  deficiently  organ- 
ised and  trained  troops,  when  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  well- 
disciplined  ones,  gain  in  weakness  irom  the  unwieldiness  that 
arises  firom  their  numbers.  Dissimilar  things  can  never  be  brought 
into  arithmetical  comparison,  and  no  sensible  man,  on  seeing  three 
rams  confronted  by  a  lion,  would  speak  of  the  superiority  of  the  first. 

Clausewitz  draws  from  the  circumstance  that  Frederick  the  Great 
at  Eolin  could  not  succeed  with  80,000  men  against  60,000  Aus- 
trians,  nor  Napoleon  at  Leipzig  with  160,000  men  against  280,000 
allies,  the  conclusion  that  in  our  modem  Europe  it  is  very  hard 
«ven  for  the  most  determined  general  to  wrest  the  victory  from  an 
enemy  of  double  the  strength.  ''  If  we  see  the  double  number  of 
warriors  place  their  weight  in  the  scale  against  the  shrewdest 
generals,  we  must  not  doubt  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  both  in  great 
and  small  engagements,  a  considerable  superiority,  which  need  not, 
however,  exceed  the  double,  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  victory, 
no  matter  how  disadvantageous  such  circumstances  may  be.  Of 
course  we  can  conceive  of  a  pass,  where  ten  times  the  numbers 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  succeed ;  but  in  such  a  case  we  cannot 
speak  of  a  battle  at  all.'' 
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The  mode  of  fighting  has  since  that  time  wrought  no  ohange  in 
this  respect,  and  we  must  even  to-day  take  Clausewitz's  computa- 
tion as  correct. 

Hence  proceeds,  therefore,  the  first  principle  of  modem  strategy, 
which  is  to  show  oneself,  at  the  critical  point,  (zs  strong  as  possible^ 
To  dispute  the  value  of  numbers  is  equivalent  to  denying  this 
universally  recognised  principle. 

Armament,  in  like  manner,  contributes  very  materially  to  suc- 
cess. The  bravest  soldiers  with  lances  and  swords  could  effect 
little  against  breech-loaders  and  rifled  cannon.  There  can  cer- 
tainly never  be  a  complete  disproportion  between  armaments  and 
behaviour  of  an  army,  because  in  the  latter  there  is  intelligence^ 
which  takes  the  place  of  good  weapons.  But  untimely  parsimony, 
technical  mistakes,  or  obstinacy  and  false  pride,  which  will  not 
allow  a  weapon  once  declared  to  be  good  to  be  discarded,  can, 
considering  the  rapid  progress  of  our  times,  be  productive  of  con- 
siderable inequalities.  An  armament  corresponding  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  times  is,  on  that  account,  all  the  more  important, 
because  the  want  of  it  immediately  re-acts  upon  the  confidence  of 
the  soldier.  Nothing  is  worse  than  if  he  feels  himself  neglected  in 
this  respect  and  believes  himself,  without  his  own  fault,  obliged 
to  succumb  to  a  fire  which  he  cannot  resist.  A  defeat  appears 
thus  excusable,  and  success  cannot  be  worse  damaged  than  by  this 
feeling. 

Of  course  we  include,  when  dealing  with  weapons,  an  under- 
standing of  their  proper  use,  otherwise  the  effect  would  not 
correspond  with  the  value  of  the  machine. 

The  forms  of  fighting  are  also  of  importance.  By  force  of 
habit  they  enter  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  soldiers ;  and  if  they 
fail  when  used  in  serious  earnest,  they  cause  more  despondency 
than  ought  to  be  permitted  to  such  motives.  Forms  of  fighting  are 
laid  down  by  the  Reglements.  It  is  accordingly  necessary  that 
in  them  practicability  should  be  the  first  essential.  If  only  con* 
siderations  of  the  **  beauty  ^'  of  military  dramas,  or  a  consideration 
of  a  faithful  preservation  of  what  traditional  prevail,  the  troopa 
will,  after  their  first  experience  of  war^  lose  confidence  and  feel 
themselves  insecure. 

As  we  have  now  spoken  of  wealth  of  combatants  and  resources,, 
we  must  now,  in  justice,  allow  of  wealth  generally  being  con- 
sidered to  be  a  condition  of  success. 

To  war  belongs  money,  money  and  again  money.  Our  modem 
wars,  with  their  principle  of  the  unreserved  use  of  all  available  re- 
sources, are  not  conceivable  apart  from  the  modem  mode  of  raising 
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money  by  loans.  The  army  of  a  Great  Power  upon  a  war-footing 
oosts  each  day  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  million  *'  thalers.'^  No 
State  in  the  world  is  rioh  enough  to  store  up  a  treasure  which 
could  for  many  years  in  succession  pay  for  its  maintenance.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  its  credit.  On  the  other  side,  one  may  say» 
with  a  certain  show  of  justice^  that  so  long  as  a  State  possesses 
credit,  its  defeat  is  not  final.  If  Germany  puts  its  whole  organ- 
ised defensive  force  in  the  field,  it  has  about  one  and  a  half  million 
men  under  arms  out  of  a  population  of  forty-six  million  souls. 
There  remain  always  many  behind  in  the  country,  who,  in  the 
case  of  necessity,  could  bear  arms  to  defend  their  fatherland.'^ 
Similar  is  the  ratio  in  the  case  of  the  other  Great  Powers,  and 
we  may  assume  that  the  material  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
QzeoutiYe  power  will  sooner  be  exhausted  than  human  forces. 
Whoever  has  weapons  and  money  is  not,  as  a  rule,  defenceless. 

A  yery  valuable  pledge  of  find  success  is  possessed  by  the  party 
that  can  continue  a  campaign  for  great  length  of  time. 

Money  will  not  of  itself  alone  be  decisive,  but  the  greater 
ease  or  difficulty  of  making  use  of  it  will.  States  which,  in  the 
event  of  war,  have  the  sea  open  to  them,  have  at  the  disposal 
of  their  credit  quite  different  channels  to  those  whose  harbours 
have  been  blockaded.  The  former  are  in  a  position  to  make 
use  of  foreign  industry  for  equipping  new  armies.  Without 
these  resources  the  Government  of  National  Defence  in  the  last 
Franco- German  war  would  never  have  raised  the  great  masses 
of  troops  by  which  it  astonished  the  world.  Had  Napoleon 
in  1814  been  in  a  similar  situation,  the  course  of  the  war  would 
have  been  different.  The  Southern  States,  in  the  American  War 
of  Secession,  succumbed  in  spite  of  their  greater  military  skill  and 
efficiency,  so  soon  as  their  transmaritime  traffic  was  cut  off  from 
them.  The  rule  of  the  waves  is,  therefore,  immediately  productive 
of  a  greater  strength,  even  when  the  fleets  are  not  in  a  position  to 
support  directly  the  operations  of  the  land  forces. 

If  wealth  gives  great  strength  it  will,  all  the  same,  only  be 
fruitful  if  the  people  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  betimes.  That 
sacrifices  made  late  are  not  able  to  retrieve  what  has  been  neglected 
at  the  proper  time,  was  taught  Carthage  by  the  fate  of  Hannibal^ 
and  it  paid  for  its  error  with  the  loss  of  its  freedom.     Material  and 

-  *  Soluuiihorst  takes  every  fifteenth  soul  as  a  warrior,  and  states  that  the  Eiir- 
fnerstenthnm  Hannoyer  had  even  in  the  year  1759  every  fifteenth  man  in  the 
eeimtry  in  the  field,  and,  in  spite  of  this,  kept  its  regiments  up  to  their  fnU  strength 
mtil  1762.  Aecording  to  this  ratio,  Qexmany  must  now  possess  more  than  three 
ufilioQ  oombatants. 
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ethical  motives  work  here  also  in  ooncertj  motives  which  can  never 
be  separated  in  the  operations  of  war. 

NoWy  in  oonolasion,  all  those  conditions  of  success  ought  to  be 
Stated  which  are  to'  be  sought  in  the  practical  employment  of  the 
combatant  forces.  They  will,  however,  be  best  explained  in  the 
following  chapter,  when  treating  of  the  various  phases  of  evolutions 
and  battle. 

IV. — ^Evolutions  and  Battle. 

1. — General  Remarks. 

Evolutions  and  battle  are,  in  these  days,  still  judged  of  by  the 
light  of  the  victorious  campaigns  of  1866,  1870,  and  1871 ;  for  the 
Busso-Turkish  war  of  1877-1878  took  place  under  extraordinary 
circumstances.     Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  theatre  of  hostilities^ 
[  and  the  bad  communications  between  it  and  the  base  of  operations, 
I    as  well  as  to  the  insufficient  preparations  made  by  both  sides, 
there  were  phenomena  met  with  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  as  weU 
as  in  Armenia,  which  remind  us  of  far  older  stages  in  the  de- 
\  velopment  of  war.     Protracted  waiting  in  strong  positions,  com- 
bined with  operations  against  the  enemy's  rear  lines  of  communi- 
cation, recall  to  us  the  time  and  period  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

As  it  could  be  perceived  at  the  first  glance  that  the  frequent 
halting  and  the  disconnected  nature  of  the  operations  were  pro« 
duced  here  by  special  causes,  so  does  there  still  live  in  our  con- 
ception of  a  future  campaign  the  picture  of  rapidly-progressing 
operations,  the  idea  of  decisions  upon  a  battle-field  following  one 
another  uninterruptedly,  and  of  a  rapid  penetration  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  as  well  as  of  a  rapidly  resulting  and 
propitious  peace.  Such  was  the  case  in  1866,  and  so  also  it  was  in 
1870 ;  and  thus  do  we  hope  it  will  be  in  the  future. 

The  principles  are  therein  expressed  according  to  which  good 
leadership  should  always  aim  at  ending  each  new  war.  This 
does  not,  however,  necessitate  that  its  external  form  should  again 
be  the  old  one.  In  spite  of  all  circumspection  on  the  part  of  the 
generals  on  the  Prussian  side,  the  war  in  1866  would  perhaps  have 
taken  another  course,  had  they  not  been  supported  by  the  greater 
internal  efficiency  of  their  troops,  as  well  as  by  the  superiority  of 
their  weapons.  In  the  year  1870,  in  the  first  period  of  the  war, 
our  superiority  in  numbers,  and  in  the  second  period  the  little 
efficiency  of  the  enemy's  armies,  were  of  extraordinary  assistance 
to  us.  Operations  like  the  attack  upon  the  lines  of  Aman- 
villers  on  the  18th  August  1870,  could  not  have  been  brought  to 
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snch  a  sucoessfnl  issue  as  was  the  case,  had  not  200,000  Germans 
been  opposed  to  180,000  French.  The  defence  of  the  position 
behind  the  Lisaine  and  AUaine,  four  German  miles  in  extent, 
which  General  Von  Werder  took  in  order  to  protect  the  besieging 
army  before  Belfort,  would  not.  have  been  attempted  with  40,000 
men  against  a  three-fold  superiority  in  numberSy  had  these  latter 
consisted  of  good  troops*  It  was  only  because  the  defenders  had 
to  deal  with  an  improvised  army  of  the  enemy  that  the  undertaking 
was  rendered  possible* 

At  the  present  day  France,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Bussia  have 
eagerly  followed  the  lead  of  Germany  with  regard  to  the  training 
of  their  soldiers.  The  internal  efficiency  of  the  troops  of  all  nations 
will  tend  each  day  to  become  more  equalised,  and  at  last  they  will 
attain  a  like  niveau,  though  at  the  moment  this  may  be  a  good 
way  off. 

Before  1866  it  was  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
Pmssian  army  and  its  actual  strength,  for  it  had  been  trained  in 
quiet  and  secret  exercise  in  the  barrack-yards,  on  the  exercise 
gronnd,  and  field  of  manoeuvres.  Two  mighty  wars  have  now 
convinced  the  world,  and  have  made  it  familiar  with  the  advantages 
possessed  by  our  military  system,  which  they  had  formerly  not 
perceived.  We  shall  not  a  second  time  surprise  them  with  it,  but 
shall  find  them  prepared  for  the  peculiarities  of  our  mode  of  fight- 
ing. It  is  yet  very  surprising  that  in  France,  in  spite  of  manifold 
imitations  of  Germany  institutions,  no  one  appears  to  think  of 
waging  a  future  war  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  latterly  done; 
they  apparently  intend  to  go  their  own  way. 

The  obstinacy  of  resistance,  and  the  wealth  and  resources  on 
the  part  of  the  defender,  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  paralyse 
even  the  boldest  and  most  energetic  attack.  An  obstinate  defence, 
prepared  at  great  expense  of  science  and  practical  organization, 
it  isj  accordingly,  to  which  our  former  enemies  have  directed  their 
attention.  From  a  French  book,  which  appeared  a  few  years 
bads,  treating  of  the  war  of  the  future,  we  extract  these  words : 
"  As  yet  we  French  are  not  strong  enough  to  vanquish  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  own  land,  but  we  shall  defeat  them  with  ease  in 
oar  territory."  We  have  pointed  to  the  new  building  of  fortifi- 
cations in  France  in  the  last  decade.  The  eastern  frontier  has 
been  provided  with  a  belt  of  forts  and  strongholds,  which  only 
show  but  few  gaps,  and  these  can  easily  be  explained  by  certain 
military  intentions.  The  problem  of  closing  all  roads  upon  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  penetrate  into  the  country  from  the  east  and 
north-east  has  been  almost  solved. 


/ 
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Now,  we  do  not  desire  Germany  to  follow  salt  in  these  inno* 
yationsy  out  of  consideration  for  the  expense  and  the  weaknesa 
which  would  be  entailed  upon  the  army  by  having  to  detach  garri- 
sons from  the  army.  However,  other  Powers,  to  whom  the  defensive 
is  more  necessary,  and  who  are  richer  than  we  are,  may  aptly  take 
such  precautions  for  their  protection. 

In  ancient  times  we  find  an  analogy  for  this.  It  lies  in  the 
frontier  fortifications  of  the  Bomans,  the  value  of  which  was  seen 
for  centuries.  Such  phenomena  are  wont  to  recur  because  the 
secret  internal  causes  are  the  same.  The  actual  efiect  of  every 
systematic  fortification  of  a  country  is  this,  that  it  deprives 
strategy  altogether  of  its  mobility;  not  that  it  only  gives  the 
engineer  an  opportunity  of  thrusting  himself  more  than  hitherto 
into  the  foreground.  We  know  how  much  an  army  requires  in 
order  to  live  and  to  be  provided  with  all  necessaries,  especially 
ammunition.  It  is  not  so  necessary  for  the  armies  themselves, 
as  for  their  system  of  commissariat,  that  the  principal  roads  and 
railways  should  be  kept  open.  A  Franco-German  war  in  the 
present  day  would  accordingly  begin  with  a  number  of  battles 
around  fortifications.  If  the  girdle  of  forts  on  the  frontier  were 
broken  through,  a  chain  of  fortified  encampments  would  lend  new 
support  to  the  defence,  and  again  hinder  the  mobility  of  the 
assailant.  The  latter,  with  his  rear  lines  of  communication,  is 
bound  to  the  point  where  he  has  broken  through,  and  that  would 
be  of  more  moment,  because  at  the  same  time  the  slow  progress 
of  the  armies  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  live  from  the  supplies 
of  the  theatre  of  war.  In  a  report  which  the  French  General  de 
Biviere  made  to  the  Legislatif  Body,  touching  the  new  building  of 
fortifications  on  the  frontier,  he  declared  that  it  was  their  intention 
to  compel  the  Germans,  in  a  future  war,  to  take  a  definite  direo* 
tion  on  their  march  into  the  country.  It  has  accordingly,  on  the 
French  side,  not  only  been  perceived  that  the  principal  superiority 
of  the  Germans  lay  in  their  war  of  movements,  but  that  it  was 
difficult  for  France  to  catch  us  up  quickly  enough  in  it,  because 
this  would  require  an  express  training  and  education  on  the  part 
of  all  her  generals.  Initiative  and  independence  play  here  the 
greatest  part,  and  these  will  not  permit  of  being  inoculated  into 
a  person  in  a  short  time,  but  require  the  labour  of  years ;  and  so 
they  determined  to  renounce  them,  and  to  deprive  the  Germans 
of  their  element,  barring  roads  and  bridges  by  impregnable  forts 
and  forcing  upon  them  a  battle  within  a  narrow  space. 

As  to   the   best  way   of  overcoming  these   new  impediments, 
opinions  will  be  widely  divergent,  so  long  as  they  have  not  been  pat 
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to  a  practioal  test.  One  favonrs  a  defensive  on  the  Rhine,  in  order 
not  to  come  too  close  to  the  prickly  necklace  of  the  hill  forts.  A 
second  is  for  storming;  that  is,  passing  over  the  tronblesome* 
paragraphs,  and  simply  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the  day.  A 
third  would  like  to  penetrate  through  between  the  forts  and  leave^ 
the  reserves  in  the  rear  to  take  them,  in  order  thus  to  thrust  aside 
the  whole  question.  A  fourth  considers  a  short  siege  sufficient ;.  \ 
a  fifth  holds  a  thorough  siege  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  j 

In  truth,  the  means  and  method  of  attacking  will  vary  accord* 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  attacking  army,  and  even  according 
to  the  inclination  of  its  leaders.  Pauses  in  the  operations,  and 
interruptions  in  the  advance  must,  at  all  events,  ensue,  and  these 
do  not  only  directly  entail  loss  of  time,  but  also  allow  the  defender 
the  possibility  of  bringing  up  reinforcements  and  so  protracting 
the  resistance ;  and  thus  there  comes  in  a  second  element,  necessi- 
tating delay.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  war,  where  it  has 
to  reckon  with  such  fortificatory  works,  will  for  a  time  be  of  a 
dilatory  character. 

In  the  East  of  Europe — although  even  there  grand  fortress 
works  are  spoken  of — matters  are  at  present  different.  Broad 
plains  lie  open  for  the  continuous  march  of  military  events.  But 
the  vast  extent  of  the  countries,  and  the  little  perfection  of  the 
network  of  railways,  would  be  productive  of  similar  phenomena ; 
for  instance,  periodical  halts,  either  until  the  rear  communi- 
cations are  again  restored,  or  until  a  better  time  of  year  has 
arrived  for  the  resumption  of  operations.  A  war  in  the  East,  at  all 
events,  would  not  be  decided  in  a  single  campaign,  but  only  after  a 
number  of  campaigns.^ 

If,  accordingly,  in  a  future  war  the  leadership  of  our  armies 
is  just  as  circumspect,  and  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers  and 
generals  as  great  as  hitherto,  we  must  at  the  same  time  be  perfectly 
clear  as  to  the  fact  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
similarly  rapid  course,  and  like  fortunate  and  rapid  results,  as  in 
1866  and  1870.  As  King  Frederick  after  the  battle  of  Lowositz 
wrote  to  the  bold  Marshal  Schwerin,  "  We  do  not  find  the  old 
Austrian,"  so  shall  we,  at  the  beginning  of  a  future  war,  be  obliged 
to  confess,  *'  We  do  not  find  our  old  foes  more.'' 

It  is  certainly  of  service  to  make  that  clear  to  ourselves,  in  order 
that  we  may  not  enter  upon  a  future  war  with  false  ideas.     Disap- 

*  Properly  speaking,  therefore,  it  is  only  Gfermany  that  fumishes  a  suitable 
tiieatre  for  an  energetic  war  to  be  bronght  rapidly  to  an  issue.  Bat  it  is,  on  thai 
aeeonnt,  also  our  endearonr  that  it  shaU  never  again  be  the  arena  of  war,  but  that 
it  ahall  fight  out  aU  its  quarrels  ontside  its  own  frontiers. 
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pointment  would  doubtless  follow  these  illusionsi  and  this  might 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  troops  in  the  leadership,  whilst  the 
slow  course  of  events  is  quite  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  labour 
will^  in  the  future,  be^  under  all  oircumstanoes,  more  difficult,  and 
the  reward  at  first  far  scantier. 

The  element  of  mobility  in  war  is,  moreover,  confronted  by  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  masses  of  troops.  Millions  cannot  be 
'tossed  hither  and  thither  like  thousands.  Before  all,  they  cannot 
exist  so  easily  as  these,  wherever  they  turn  themselves ;  and  their 
-employment  is  dependent  upon  greater  considerations. 

Of  the  campaign  of  1866,  it  has  been  recorded  that  each  of 
the  columns  with  which  General  Benedek  marched  from  Moravia 
into  Bohemia  was  not  less  than  fifteen  German  miles  long.  It 
would  accordingly,  as  the  crow  flies,  extend  from  Berlin  to  Magde- 
%urg,  from  Stuttgart  to  Anspach  or  Wiirtzburg,  and  from  Munich 
to  Begensburg ;  and  yet,  in  comparison  with  modem  numbers,  it 
was  not  at  all  great.  It  consisted  of  three  army  corps  and  a 
division  of  cavalry,  about  90,000  combatants,  which  do  not  play 
any  great  rdle  in  the  numbers  of  the  present.  And  it  was  in  no 
way  negligence  in  the  troops  that  they  extended  so  tax.  Our 
treatise  upon  the  strength  and  composition  of  an  army  corps  has, 
moreover,  already  taught  us  that  a  combatant  army,  like  the  one 
•referred  to,  requires  actually  fifteen  miles  of  a  single  road  in  order 
to  move  along. 

This  instance  presents  us  with  a  clear  picture  of  the  scale  upon 
^hich  things  are  done  in  modem  wars ;  and  the  picture  oan  be 
easily  completed.  Let  us  set  the  present  German  army  in  march 
•upon  a  road.  Of  the  cavalry  divisions,  which  we  here  place  at  the 
ihead,  each  would  stretch  two-thirds  of  a  German  mile  in  length. 
Then  follow  the  army  corps.  Even  if  all  the  corps  were  to  close 
up  in  marching  order,  so  that  rank  follows  rank^  and  waggon  after 
waggon,  yet,  in  order  to  make  secure,  we  should  be  obliged  to  cover 
100  German  miles  for  ail  the  eighteen.  And  then  the  numerous 
reserves,  which  march  with  them  into  the  field,  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Besides  thesCi  the  ober-kommandos,  with  their  staffs 
•and  train ;  further,  the  army  administration  department,  so  fieur  as 
it  is  not  included  in  the  army  corps,  and  much  more  besides.  To 
our  astonishment,  a  computation  of  the  whole  together  would  show 
us  that  if  the  head  of  the  column  was  marching  into  Mayence 
upon  the  Frankfort  road,  the  last  company  would  only  just  be 
leaving  Eydtkuhnen,  upon  the  Bussian  frontier.  The  whole 
military  road  from  the  Bhine  to  the  Bussian  frontier  would  have 
•been  thickly  crowded  with  soldiers,  guns,  and  transports.     If  these 
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▼ere  made  to  pass  out  through  a  single  gateway,  day  and  night,.  / 
it  would  take  a  fortnight  for  all  to  pass  through.  . 

Such  masses  of  troops,  when   oollected,  would,  of  course,  fill     ' 
whole  provinces.     The  Austrian  army  of  1866  required  almost  the     ( 
whole  of  the  Margraviate  of  Moravia  to  quarter  it,  and  the  troops     I 
that  were  quartered  furthest  south  had  to  make  nine  successive*    / 
marches  before  they  reached  the  leaders.     In  the  year  1870  ten    / 
German  army  corps,  collected  on  the  Bhine,  covered  120  square   ' 
miles  of  a  very  fruitful  country.     For  the  whole  of  our  present   ' 
Grerman  army  more  than  200  square  miles  of  country  would  be    ' 
required,  in  order  to  quarter  them,  even  though  every  place  were    , 
full  of  troops. 

Enormous  also  would  be  the  front  which  the  gigantic  armies  of 
to-day  would  present  were  they  developed  in  one  single  line.  The 
French  army  would  reach  from  Epinal  to  Verdun.  The  individual 
regiments  would  in  no  way  be  loosely  ranged  behind  one  another, 
but  would,  as  no  inconsiderable  tracts  of  country  are  occupied  by 
fortifications,  be  pressed  fairly  closely  together.  The  attacker 
would,  accordingly^  scarcely  find  space  for  rapid  and  surprising 
evolutions,  for  flank  movements  and  unexpected  attacks.  Only  the 
preliminary  battles,  which  deceive  as  to  real  intentions  and  cause 
the  enemy  to  collect  either  here  or  there,  and  to  relinquish  certain 
portions  of  his  line,  bring  the  necessary  freedom  of  action.  It  ia 
sofficient  to  present  to  our  minds  these  dimensions,  that  sound 
almost  incredible,  in  order  clearly  to  conceive  that,  especially  for 
the  first  phases  of  war,  the  element  of  mobility  must  be  small. 

Splitting  up  into  different  armies,  reserves,  and  distinct  groups 
for  the  accomplishment  of  subordinate  tasks,  to  a  certain  extent 
remedies  the  evil ;  but  the  individual  portions  are  still  great  and 
unwieldy  enough. 

If  we  take  the  armies  in  their  composition  which  we  have  re- 
cognised  as  being  practical,  the  strongest  would  then  consist  of 
six  army  corps  and  three  divisions  of  cavalry.  If,  when  this  army 
was  assembled  on  the  theatre  of  war,  a  portion  of  the  troops — ^that 
is  to  say,  two  corps — were  to  be  taken  as  a  support,  and  planted 
behind  the  front,  and  another  portion,  perhaps  a  cavalry  division, 
were  detached  on  other  service,  there  would  still  be  left  four  army 
oorps  for  the  first  line  of  battle.  Each  army  corps  requires,  in 
order  to  develope  itself  properly,  a  good  half  a  G-erman  mile  of 
space.* 

*  Blume  on  Strategy,  pages  161-62,  takes  the  normal  fighting-breadth  of  an 
infantry  battalion  at  abont  200,  of  a  cayalry  regiment  at  about  800,  of  a  battery  at 
190,  of  artiUery  and  infantry  at  about  400,  of  a  corps  of  artiUery  at,  at  least,  700 ; 
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This  measure  vas  oonfinned  by  the  experience  of  the  great 
1)attles  in  the  French  war.  According  to  these,  each  individaal 
army  of  the  greatest  strength  ought  to  have  two  German  mfles 
of  front ;  but  upon  the  wings  the  line  of  battle  is  somewhat  looser. 
Commanding  points  which  lie  on  the  side  are  drawn  into  the 
position.  The  cavalry  divisions  show  freer  action,  being  pashed 
out  beyond  the  wiugs  right  and  left ;  if  they  are  reckoned  also,  the 
front  is  considerably  wider.  The  artillery  of  the  corps  in  reserfe 
will,  in  the  main,  be  also  drawn  into  the  line  of  battle,  and  again 
this  line  extends  considerably.  But,  of  course,  the  strength  of  ta 
«rmy  in  the  course  of  the  war  diminishes  by  losses  on  the  march 
and  in  battle;  but  that  only  affects  the  infantry,  the  lines  of 
artillery  remain  almost  always  the  same.^ 

The  two  and  a  half  miles  (Oerman)  of  front  line  for  our  greatest, 
and  half  of  this  for  the  smallest  armies^  consisting  of  three  army 
corps  and  one  to  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  appears,  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  be  a  right  proportion.  On  the  18th  August  1870,  the 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  corps  of  Guards,  and  the  Saxon  army  corps  fought 
side  by  side  on  an  extent  of  two  miles  (German).  Into  this  Une 
were  pushed,  certainly,  on  the  evening  of  the  day,  the  second  pari 
of  the  8rd  and  10th  German  army  corps ;  yet  the  ranks  were  so 
thinned  in  the  front  by  losses  and  diminution  of  all  sorts,  that  room 
was  naturally  made.  But  days  of  battle,  when  the  troops  are  an« 
usually  closely  pressed  together,  are  exceptions.  Never  at  any  other 
time,  not  even  in  the  closest  bivouac,  are  the  army  corps  ever  so 
close  together.  Woods,  meadows,  bogs^  and  water  are  excluded 
Just  as  are  the  parts  swept  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  fortifications ; 
and  thus,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sphere  of  the  theatre  of  war  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  inconveniently  restricted.  The 
Franco-German  frontier  has,  for  example,  only  just  room  enough 
to  enable  the  two  armies  to  develope  themselves  properly. 

Though  the  principles  of  modem  warfare  may  demand  the  meet 
rapid  decisions,  and  though,  perhaps,  these  principles  may,  imme- 
diately after  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle,  lead  at  once  to  bloody 
battles,  it  is  yet  probable  that  the  whole  result  will  show  itself  as 
a  severe  struggle,  in  which  the  combating  armies,  if  followed  on 
the  map,  either  move  but  little  from  the  spot,  or,  in  comparison 

the  whole  of  the  artiUery  and  cayaliy  of  an  army  oorps  at  more  than  1,500  m^trti ; 
whence  would  result,  for  an  infantry  diyiaion,  1,500  metres,  and  for  an  axmy  coipa 
4,000  metres  normal  front. 

*  Some  losses  in  guns,  which  cannot  be  immediately  replaced,  may  happen ;  but 
considering  the  great  number  of  the  artiUery  taken  into  the  field,  they  are  of  litUft 
moment. 
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to  the  spaces  to  be  covered^  make  bat  very  insignificant  progress. 
Only  irhen,  after  the  greatest  exertions  have  been  made  on  both 
-sides,  a  crisis  supenrenes,  and  is  followed  on  the  one  side  by 
inevitable  exhanstion,  do  events  begin  to  move  more  rapidly. 
Certain  it  is  that  a  war  in  the  immediate  future  must  lose  much 
of  the  mobility  which  was  peculiar  to  our  last  campaign. 

The  pictnre  of  the  gigantic  combatant  masses  will,  at  the  same 
time,  explain  the  statement  that  the  duties  of  the  supreme  command 
of  an  army  have  become  more  thorny  than  they  ever  were ;  with 
such  columns  on  the  march,  such  tracts  of  country  and  such  fronts, 
many  things  must  naturally  withdraw  themselves  from  the  supreme 
control.  Leadership  finds  them  as  they  are,  and  must  bow  to  the 
unchangeable.  The  cheap  critical  wisdom,  that  so  easily  finds 
what  has  been  done  inconceivable ^  would  be  very  reticent  were  it 
only  for  once  to  carry  out  in  detail  the  sketch  here  referred  to,  and 
reflect  what  great  difficulties  must  arise  under  the  military  con- 
ditions of  modem  days. 

The  telegraph,  which  connects  the  commander-in-chief  in  most 
•cases  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  may,  it  is  true,  over- 
come both  time  and  space,  but  it  cannot  equalise  the  diversity  of 
views. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  masses  of  troops  on  the  march  must 
spread  themselves  in  great  breadth,  the  number  of  opportunities 
for  an  accidental  collision  of  certain  parts  with  the  enemy  in- 
creases. Whenever  a  battle  results  herefrom,  the  neighbouring 
troops  rush  from  both  sides  to  help.  An  issue  takes  place 
at  a  spot  where  it  was  not  wanted,  and  in  an  hour  when  it  was  not 
expected;  it  therefore  comes  to  pass,  that,  just  in  respect  of  what 
is  most  important  in  war,  in  regard  to  action  and  battle,  the 
supreme  command  is  least  of  all  free,  and  most  of  all  dependent 
upon  a  foreign  will,  viz.  upon  accident.  Almost  regularly,  in 
tUs  respect,  will  it  have  to  deal  with  fails  accomplis,  and  find 
the  battle  already  far  advanced  when  it  first  receives  news 
of  it. 

This  small  power  of  the  highest  commanders  as  to  when  the 

tactical  decision  shall  arise^  is  a  particularly  difficult  element  of 

modem  warfare.     The  best  intentions  of  the  commander-in-chief 

■  are  often  baffled^  and  his  most  correct  computations  brought  to 

nought. 

It  will  be  replied,  that  the  will  of  the  commander-in-chief  is 

loiown  to  all  his  under-commanders,    and  that  obedience   must 

'  present  such  incompatabilities.   But  as  it  is  impossible  to  command 

^beforehand,  or  to  forbid  beforehand,  everything  in  the  field,  the 
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individnal  must  act  just  where  the  ray  of  light  lights  ap  for  a 
moment  a  part  of  the  gloom.  The  worst  that  could  happen  would 
he,  if  generals  and  officers  out  of  anxiety,  for  fear  of  going  wrongs 
were  always  ready  to  wait  to  see  what  orders  woald  be  issued  from 
the  highest  instance.  All  favourable  opportunities  must  then  be 
lost,  and  the  enemy  left  the  upper  hand  at  the  outset. 

YeSy  even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  great  decisions  are  known 
and  provided  for,  as  on  the  days  of  St.  Privat  and  Sedan,  even 
then  it  is  only  free  to  the  commander-in-ohief,  for  that  specific 
battle,  to  bring  the  masses  of  troops  upon  the  enemy  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  shall  work.  More  than  this  there  is  bat 
little  for  him  to  do,  except  to  say,  with  Mark  Antony, — 

Now  let  it  work  :  Mischief,  thou  art  afoot, 
Take  thou  what  conrse  thon  wilt. 

When  six,  eight,  and  ten  army  corps,  with  just  as  many  hundreds 
of  guns,  fight  between  woods,  rocks,  hills,  valleys  and  villages,  and 
the  smoke  of  the  powder  rolls  in  thick  clouds  over  the  combatants, 
the  picture  is  too  minute  for  a  single  eye  to  control  exactly  the 
progress  of  all  events,  so  as  to  enable  only  one  will  to  be  the  ruling 
power.  The  course  of  a  great  battle,  to  conduct  which  is  the 
most  difficult  task  which  can  possibly  fall  to  the  lot  of  human 
genius,  presents  itself  to  us  as  being  more,  than  are  operations, 
the  product  of  many  wills  and  intelligences,  to  which  the  supreme 
instance  merely  denotes  the  direction  converging  towards  the  ends 
to  be  attained. 

2. — The  Importance  of  Discipline  for  Evolutions  and  Battle. 

Whoever  will  present  to  his  mind  the  size  of  our  modem  armies^ 
will  ask  himself  how  it  is  possible  to  lead  such  masses ;  the  reply 
is,  that  discipline  makes  them  moveable  and  guideable.  There  is 
no  better  solution  of  the  problem.  But  the  word  *^  discipline  ^ 
embraces  so  many  interpretations,  that  its  meaning  appears  not 
very  definite  and  to  need  a  more  precise  explanation. 

By  it  is  usually  understood  that  discipline  and  order  that  is 
maintained  by  the  punctual  application  of  a  strict  law.  Yet  one 
must  oppose  to  it  the  fact  that  the  vigour  of  laws  and  discipline 
and  order  in  no  wise  advance  in  like  ratio.  There  have  never 
been  armies  that  were  better  disciplined  than  the  Germans  were 
during  the  last  campaigns.  In  spite  of  that,  there  were  applied 
the  mildest  laws  with  which  great  martial  hosts  ever  at  any 
time  in  history  entered  on  the  field  of  battle.  These  laws  were^ 
moreover,  applied  in  the  most  humane  manner  against  the  offender. 
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This  fact  is  vouched  for  hy  many  examples  of  ancient  and  modem 
history^  when  Draconic  severity  and  want  of  discipline,  each 
undiminished,  went  side  by  side  for  a  long  time.  The  French 
Bepnblie  of  the  4th  of  September  1870  had  a  bullet  ready  for 
every  disobedient  soldier,  and  in  their  armies  military  executions 
were  no  extraordinary  occurrences ;  yet,  all  the  same,  their  disci- 
pline was,  and  remained,  loose  at  bottom.  The  actual  condition 
of  things  was  a  natural  one.  All  laws  arise  primarily  from  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  only  in  later  times  re-act  upon  them 
again. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  we  must  not  believe  that  in  a  civilised 
people,  discipline  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  simply  proceeds 
firom  a  civil  code  of  morals.  For  this  "the  tests  applied  to  it  are 
too  hard.  In  the  army  of  a  civilised  people  crimes  must,  under 
all  circumstances,  be  more  rare  than  among  the  hosts  of  a  rude 
tribe.  But  discipline  demands  more  than  mere  negative  services. 
She  demands  of  the  soldier  that  he  stakes  his  life  in  order  to  van- 
quish the  enemy,  she  expects  from  him  something  extraordinary, 
and  she  makes  this  extraordinary  demand  so  familiar  to  him  that 
he  considers  it  unavoidable,  and  more  than  this — even  natural. 

The  best  explanation  for  discipline  and  its  marvellous  power  is 
found  in  the  saying  of  Darwin,  contained  in  his  Descent  of  Man : 
"The  superiority  which  disciplined  soldiers  show  over  undisci- 
plined masses  is  primarily  the  consequence  of  the  confidence 
which  each  has  in  his  comrades."  This  unconditional  confidence 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  prime  means  by  which  discipline  works, 
and  it  allows  the  peculiarity  of  that  to  be  plainly  perceived  which 
we  understand  under  this  much  employed  word. 

First  of  all,  a  law  is  necessary  which  is  rigorous  enough  to  make 
tile  fulfiment  of  all  higher  commands  appear  something  unavoid- 
able ;  ''The  power  of  the  passions  cannot  be  restricted  without  the 
help  of  law,''  is  a  saying  of  Scharnhorst.  Disobedience,  whenever 
it  shows  itself,  must  be  promptly  and  sufficiently  punished.  It 
would  be  a  fatal  illusion  were  we  to  consider  the  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  to  be  something  with  which  we  could  dispense. 
This  is  the  skeleton  for  the  building  up  of  discipline.  It  is  of 
permanent  effect  upon  the  troops  that  the  necessity  of  obedience 
for  high  and  low  in  the  army  is  regarded  equal.  Example  is  of  far 
more  effect  than  is  a  written  or  a  spoken  word.  As  the  soldier 
sees  his  superiors  obey,  so  does  he  also  follow  their  lead.  Subser- 
vience to  a  superior,  who  commands  something  at  the  moment 
is  not  all.  Before  all  else  this  obedience  must  be  shown  to  the 
service  itself.  There  cannot  be  aught  more  holy  for  the  soldier 
YOL.  XII.  20 
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than  the  reqairements  of  his  profession.    Simple  duties  are  more 
easily  understood  by  the  private  soldier  than  by  the  higher.* 

The  serioasness  with  which,  since  old  days  in  the  German  army, 
so-called  small  duty,  "  Der  kleine  Dienst/'  are  performed,  is  in  no 
wise  merely  the  result  of  tradition  or  unfruitful  pedantry ;  it  pur- 
sues the  ethical  aim  of  creating  in  the  soldier  an  idea  of  his  duty, 
in  a  manner  best  suited  to  his  intellectual  faculties.  This  faithful- 
ness in  what  is  little,  must  certainly  not  confine  itself  merely  to 
military  life  on  parade ;  but  the  many  unapparent  things  which 
demand  that  the  warrior  shall  be  trained  up  like  a  man,  deserve 
also,  and  are  especially  entitled  to,  notice.  Enforced  cleanliness, 
love  of  order,  punctuality,  carefulness,  love  of  truth,  and  thorough 
reliability,  all  work  most .  powerfully  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline. 

Hitherto  the  custom  has  been  adhered  to,  that  to  the  officers  of 
regiments  are  assigned  a  part  of  the  little  administration  duties ; 
for  example,  the  clothing  and  provisioning  of  the  soldiery.  Econo- 
mical considerations  are  not  here  taken  into  account;  but  the 
object  is  to  make  the  intercourse  between  superiors  and  subordinates 
intimate,  and  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  first.  Work  in 
the  clothing  department,  in  the  quarters  of  his  soldiers,  and  in 
superintending  cellar  and  kitchen,  made  the  captain  of  a  company 
the  comer  pillar  of  discipline,  and  the  father  of  his  troops ;  and 
it  is  a  significant  expression  of  a  naive  feeling,  that  the  soldier 
prefers  to  call  him  ** Den  Alten,^  although  he  sees  every  day 
officers  of  greater  age,  rule,  and  command,  in  higher  positions. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  life  of  the  German  army  has,  besides  the 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  duty,  produced  a 
feeling  of  most  perfect  familiarity.  Therein  hitherto  lay  its 
strength.  In  common  and  serious  work  the  most  cordial  relation- 
ship has  arisen  between  officers  and  soldiers. 

Every  man  in  the  ranks  knows  from  experience  that  his  officer 
does  not,  under  any  circumstances,  leave  the  company  in  which  he 
stands  and  that  his  company  is  like  a  family  with  d^  same 
interests,  and  that  it  will  hold  together  like  a  family,  dauntlees 
in  the  hour  of  danger  and  distress.  Thence  springs  that  oonfidenoe 
of  which  Darwin  speaks,  and  in  which  the  great  scientist  of  human 
nature  finds  the  superiority  of  disciplined  armies.    With  oompo- 

*  Hence  the  yalue  of  the  InstitTLtion  that  the  officer,  in  onr  army,  begini  hU 
career  jnat  like  a  priyate  loldier.  He  mnst  fint  learn  to  obey,  in  order  to  be  able 
later  to  command,  that  is,  in  a  correct  nuumer,  and  in  one  that  can  be  nndentood 
by  the  simple  senses  of  the  private  man.  Moreover  he  here  learns  the  lowest 
daties,  which  are  far  removed  from  him  later,  bnt  according  to  the  nnderstandii^ 
of  which  he  is  still  materially  Judged  of  by  his  subordinates. 
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sore  the  soldier  presents  his  hreast  to  the  bullets  of  the  enemy^ 
because  he  is  convinced  that  his  shonlder  comrade  does  the  same, 
and  that  his  commanders  are  ahead  of  him,  and  he  dare  not  leave 
them  in  the  Inrch. 

This  internal  power,  that  is  exercised  byja  feeling  of  relationship, 
iasts  when  the  order  produced  by  law  fails,  because  the  excitement 
and  confusion  of  battle  render  control  impossible.  Duty  and 
honour  unite  then  in  the  heart  of  the  soldier,  in  the  firm  resolve 
sot  to  remain  behind  his  fellows* 

For  this  reason,  in  our  last  wars,  each  division  of  the  army  dared 
imhesitatingly  to  attack  an  enemy  of  superior  numbers,  whenevw 
it  appeared  to  be  advantageous  for  the  whole,  or  the  moment 
offered  a  favourable  opportunity.  Every  general  who  made  a  bold 
venture  was  sure  that  the  corps  nearest  him  would  rush  to  his 
assistance  so  soon  as  they  heard  the  cannon  thunder,  and  that 
the  work,  so  well  begun  by  him,  would  be  accomplished,  in  a 
case  of  necessity,  by  his  fellows,  if  his  own  strength  should 
not  suffice.  Down  to  the  youngest  officer,  at  the  head  of 
his  battery,  all  commanders  could  so  think  and  so  act.  It  is 
apparent  what  an  increase  of  strength  thus  accrued  to  the  German 
4urmy  throughout.  We  can  also  conceive,  from  this,  how  the 
supreme  command,  in  spite  of  its  limited  influence  upon  the  course 
of  actions  and  battles,  was  yet  enabled  to  enter  into  these  issues 
with  equal  confidence.  It  knew  full  well  that,  although  the  ways 
were  different,  all  the  unfettered  forces  were  striving  in  conmion 
zeal  towards  the  one  end,  namely,  to  come  up  to  the  enemy.  It 
might  be  convinced  that  no  commander  that  was  still  able  to  reach 
it  would  remain  away  from  the  bloody  struggle.  The  discipline 
-of  the  German  army  guaranteed  this. 

This  is  accordingly  really  the  means  of  making  armies  mobile. 
The  more  numerous  they  are,  the  more  efficient  must  discipline 
he.  We  are  accordingly  more  in  need  of  it  now  than  ever ;  but  it 
must  be  correctly  conceived  of,  if  it  is  to  prove  itself  strong.  It 
must  be  identical  with  the  complete  community  of  all  members 
in  their  ideal  aims,  in  the  fidelity  of  duty  and  devotion  to  their  king 
-and  country. 

If,  accordingly,  the  basis  for  the  good  discipline  of  an  army  must 
be  mainly  looked  for  in  the  province  of  morals,  yet  to  maintain  it 
^lorely  external  moments  must  not  be  disregarded.  We  ignore 
-the  fact  that  intolerable  conditions  in  times  of  war,  exertions 
which  exceed  all  human  strength,  the  overpowering  impres- 
sions of  battle,  and  want  and  distress,  can,  at  last,  destroy  the 
lest  discipline  in  the  world,  and  that,  before  all  things,  objectless 

20  • 
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bardfihips  and  losses  have  a  demoralising  effect.  Important  oon» 
ditions  lie  in  organisation.  The  first  is,  that  in  war  the  ordinaiy 
bonds  obtaining  in  peace  shall  find  carefol  consideration.  If  these 
be  rent  asunder,  discipline  is,  under  all  circumstances,  injured ;  and 
the  disadvantage  which  here  arises  will  almost  always  outweigh 
the  advantages  which  a  distribution  into  a  greater  number  of 
unities  could  possibly  bring.''^ 

In  the  family  life  of  our  troops  is  the  tearing  asunder  of  these 
bonds  especially  impracticable.  It  lies  in  the  internal  constitution 
of  our  army,  that  every  colonel  places  more  confidence  in,  and 
exercises  more  influence  upon,  his  own  regiment  and  battalion,  and 
each  captain  upon  his  oum  company  or  squadron,  than  upon  strange 
troops  that  have  only  been  assigned  to  him  on  the  outbreak  of 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  private  soldier  obeys  his  well-known 
superiors  more  willingly  than  those  who  are  strange  to  him.  Due 
consideration  for  the  unions  that  are  actually  existing  is  a  matter 
of  such  urgency  that  all  subordinate  considerations  of  how  they 
shall  be  employed  and  used  in  battle  may  be  disregarded.  As  a 
rule  we  may  assume  that  in  war  a  regiment  composed  of  three 
battalions  will  be  able  to  perform  considerably  more  than  three 
battalions  composed  at  random  of  different  regiments,  which  were 
only  assigned  to  one  man  ad  hoc. 

Should  divisions  be  at  random  composed  of  different  army  oorps, 
provincial  diversities  have  also  sometimes  to  be  reckoned  with.  One 
race  in  the  German  army  requires  to  be  dealt  with  rigorously,  and 
another  with  leniency ;  the  on^  requires  to  be  treated  with  rigour, 
and  the  other  in  a  friendly  manner.  This  one  is  spurred  on  by 
reproach  administered  at  the  right  time,  and  another  is  fired  most 
by  generous  praise.  Between  the  Berliner,  or  Brandenburger,  and 
the  Westphalian,  between  the  East  Prussian  and  the  Bhinelander, 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  character.  The  commander  of  the 
troops  in  war  must  know  them  in  their  life  of  peace;  he  must 
know  how  he  has  **  to  take  them.'* 

Of  great  importance  for  the  maintenance  of  disciple  is  it  that  those 
soldiers,  who  after  serving  their  time  with  the  colours  return  to 
their  civil  life,  are  in  case  of  war  summoned  to  the  same 
regiment  in  which  they  have  received  their  military  training. 
They  find  here  their  old  acquaintances,  comrades,  and  superiors 
again,  with  whom  they  can  easily  get  on^  and  find  conditions  to 
which  they  were  once  on  a  time  accustomed,  and  into  which  they 

*  It  is  koown  how  mnoh  the  disoipline  m  the  Danish  army  was  damaged  by  the 
decision  of  the  Minister  of  War,  before  the  campaign  of  1864,  to  divide  np  all  the 
battalions  in  order  to  gain  a  double  nmnber  of  battalions  for  the  war. 
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«gain  quiokly  enter.  They  find  a  pleasure  in  the  reputation  and 
the  well-being  of  this  their  particular  community,  and  feel  a  pride 
in  belonging  to  it.  Esprii  de  corps  animates  them,  producing  a 
ckoble  rivalry  with  other  regiments. 

Naturally  it  cannot  bq  poasible,  on  account  of  the  manifold 
^considerations  to  which  mobilisation  gives  rise,  to  arrange  matters 
in  every  case  so  that  each .  man  summoned  to  the  army  shall  be 
included  in  his  old  union,  but  it  should  always  be  done  as  far  as 
is  possible. 

Tradition  and  esprit  de  corps  can  only  develop  when  officers  in 
one  and  the  same  regiment  do  not  change  too  frequently ;  particu* 
larly  this  is  the  case  with  the  ''ohe&"  of  companies,  squadrons,  and 
batteries,  in  whose  hands  the  training  of  thoir  men  lies.  Further, 
the  several  regiments  and  bodies  of  troops  must  not  be  weakened 
too  much,  in  their  peace  strength*  The  body  must  be  considerably^ 
iarge  if  a  definite  tradition  is  to  live  in  it."^ 

Then  large  numbers  of  troops  are  indispensable  for  varioui). 
training-purposes.  Too  weak  peace  companies  and  battalionjs  lose 
their  independence.  In  their  exercises  they  cannot  represent  aii^ 
execute  what  companies  and  battalions  in  war  have  to  perform. 
The  dangerous  expedient  must  therefore  be  resorted  to  of  combili- 
ing  several  and  assigning  them  to  one  of  the  commanders  in  chargli* 
We  meet  with  a  similar  state  of  things  in  France ;  but  her^y 
the  fundamental  principle  of  training,  discipline,  and  order  would, 
in  our  case,  be  broken  through ;  that  principle  that  consists  in 
«very  superior  being  personally  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
his  regiment.  Personal  interest,  personal  influence,  an()^'/as  a 
natural  consequence,  discipline  too,  would  be  diminished.    .  j^ 

Another  kind  of  discipline  is  also  requisite ;  this,  in  i^trast 
to  the  morale  might  be  called  the  intellectual.  If  intelligence  is 
4illowed  to  work  in  lin  army  without  rule,  it  renders  commaiif'd  un- 
^sommonly  difficult;  this  has  often  been  the  misfortune  of' impro- 
vised armies. 

In  militia  and  volunteers  that  .are  called  out  in  the  hour  of 
-danger  there  is,  generally  speaking,  no  lack  of  talented  and 
educated  men  among  their  commanders.  The  best  men  in  the 
nation,  who  would  otherwise  not  have  devoted  their  energies  to 
military  service,  must,  under  such  circumstances,  obey  the  sum- 
mons. The  armies  of  the  French  September  Bepublic  numbered 
nuany  members  of  the  highest  aristocracy  in  their  lower  ranks, 
•and  here  there  was  certainly  no  lack  of  intelligence ;  but  it  was 

*  Soe  Blmne'B  Strategy ^  on  Training  Troops^  p.  67. 
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certainly  an  undisciplined  intelligence,  which  lacked  onifonn  train^ 
ingy  and  thus  action  lacked  unity. 

This  latter  is  guaranteed  by  a  uniform  training.  By  this  we  da 
not  mean  that  the  sphere  of  a  commander's  activity  must  be 
systematised  according  to  definite  rules.  War  is  impatient  of 
schedules,  but  there  must  be  a  certain  harmony  in  the  manner  of 
performing  these  tasks.  And  this  is  obtained  by  individual  and 
general  principles  being  engrafted  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
commanders  of  the  troops  by  teaching  and  training.  They  must 
be  adduced  in  the  rules  as  being  leading  principles  for  action ;  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Directiven  for  special  war  emergencies.  Leader- 
ship must  not  be  without  a  strict  schooling ;  only  thus  is  it  pos^ 
sible  that  a  certain  task  shall  be  performed  by  all  officers  upon 
whom  it  may  be  imposed,  and  that  not  after  one  single  fashion, 
but  on  similar  principles.  In  the  case  of  theoretical  problems  that 
are  given  in  peace  time,  solutions  are  wont  to  show  great 
diversities ;  but  they  have  been  purposely  so  devised  as  tests,  with 
a  view  to  their  producing  doubts  in  the  minds  of  those  upon 
whom  they  are  imposed.  In  war  everything  proceeds  much  more 
simply.  When,  in  the  year  1870,  the  German  armies  massed  on 
the  Bhine,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  single 
genera]  who  would  not  have  decided  to  take  the  ofifensive  at  once^ 
against  France.  To  employ  our  superiority  in  numbers,  and  the 
efficiency  of  our  troops  in  a  vigorous  and  rapid  offensive,  was  the 
feeling  of  each  one  of  us.  We  had  imbibed  this  principle  with 
the  air  of  our  military  school. 

If  such  discipline  of  the  intelligence  exists,  the  commander 
may,  with  composure,  leave  much  to  the  independence  of  the 
individual.  He  will  be  certain  that,  where  he  cannot  personally 
control  matters,  perhaps  just  that  what  he  would  have  done  will 
not  take  place,  but  that  something  practical  will  be  done,  and  vit 
harmony  with  his  intention. 

Uniformity  in  mental  training  will,  moreover,  only  be  possible 
where  the  whole  staff  of  officers  is  socially  upon  the  same  footing. 
It  is,  of  course,  wanting  in  armies  whose  corps  of  officers  have 
partly  risen  from  the  ranks  -  and  partly  from  military  schools  and 
academies ;  among  such  a  perfect  unity  of  action  will  never  ber 
assured. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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{Cofitinued  from  page  1 77.) 

Chapter  II. — Officers  and  Men. 

On  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  throne  in  ISST,  the  Boyal 
Nayy  was  represented  in  the  higher  grades  of  officers — with  which 
ranks  onr  space  this  month  will  only  allow  us  to  deal — ^by  6 
Admirals  of  the  Red,  8  of  the  White,  and  12  of  the  Bine ;  13  Vice- 
Admirals  of  the  Bed,  13  of  the  White,  and  18  of  the  Blue ;  16 
Rear-Admirals  of  the  Bed,  17  of  the  White,  and  25  of  the  Blue ; 
making  a  total  of  128  Flag  Officers. 

Of  Captains  on  the  Active  List  there  were  760,  Commanders 
828,  and  Lieutenants  2,994. 

Of  these  officers  11  only  out  of  128  Flag  Officers  were  employed, 
59  out  of  750  Captains,  68  out  of  828  Commanders,  and  424  out  of 
2,994  Lieutenants. 

It  should  be  here  observed  that  up  to  the  year  1837  no  pro- 
motions had  been  made  to  the  Flag  List  since  1830 ;  and  in  the 
year  preceding  1837,  up  to  June  20th,  27  officers  only  were  pro- 
moted to  post  rank  ;  29  to  rank  of  Commander,  and  87  to  rank  of 
Lieutenant. 

Under  this  state  of  stagnation,  both  as  to  employment  and  pro- 
motion, it  became  an  urgent  necessity,  for  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
to  devise  some  scheme  which  should  relieve  the  Active  Lists  of  the 
Service  from  their  plethoric  coudition.  As  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion a  commission  was  appointed  in  1840  to  inquire  into  the  con* 
dition  of  promotion  and  retirement,  which  made  its  report  on  the 
10th  of  August  of  that  year. 

With  respect  to  the  Flag  List,  the  Commissioners  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  rescinding  so  much  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  the 
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80th  June  1827  as  related  to  the  promotion  of  Captains  to  be  Hag 
officers,  and  that  those  officers  who  had  been  placed  on  the  retired 
list,  under  that  Order  in  Council,  should  be  placed  on  the  List  of 
Flag  Officers,  according  to  their  seniority  as  Captains.  That  in 
all  promotion  every  Captain  whose  seniority  brought  him  in  torn 
for  advancement  should  be  placed  on  the  List  of  Flag  Officers,  pro- 
vided he  had  served,  or  offered  to  serve,  as  a  Captain,  and  had  not 
declined  service  at  any  time  when  called  upon,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  against  his  character  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman ;  bat 
that  the  half-pay  of  those  Flag  Officers  who  had  not  commanded 
one  or  more  rated  ships  four  complete  years  during  peaoe,  or  five 
complete  years  of  war  and  peace  combined,  should  not  be  in- 
creased beyond  that  of  Bear- Admiral,  unless  they  should  have  ren- 
dered, as  Flag  Officers,  sea  service  of  equal  length  to  complete  the 
period  above  mentioned,  of  which  they  were  deficient  as  Captains. 

That  those  Captains  who  were  not  considered  eligible  for  pro- 
motion should  be  removed  from  the  List  of  Officers  of  the  Boyal 
Navy,  and  receive  a  civil  pension  equal  to  their  half-pay,  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  Navy  Estimates,  and  that  their  widows  should 
be  considered  eligible  for  pensions  (J690  per  annum  as  Captain^' 
widows),  according  to  such  regulation  as  might  be  in  force. 

With  respect  to  Commanders,  the  Commissioners  suggested  that 
50  of  the  Senior  Commanders  on  the  list  should  have  the  option 
of  receiving  the  retired  rank  of  Captain,  with  the  pay  of  lOs.  6d. 
a  day,  being,  the  lowest  rate  of  half-pay  allowed  to  a  Captain,  and 
that  they  should  be  placed  on  a  separate  list  as  Betired  Captains; 
and  that  they  further  suggest  that  the  widows  of  these  Betired 
Captains  should  be  entitled  to  receive  at  their  husbands'  death  pen* 
tions  of  j£75  a  year^  if  otherwise  entitled  thereto. 

Lieutenants  of  seven  years'  standing  in  that  rank,  being  Senior 
Lieutenants  of  sea-going  ships,  or  in  command  of  any  naval  ship^ 
should  receive  lis.  a  day,  and  others  10s.  a  day ;  the  extra  pay  of 
sixpence  a  day  allowed  to  all  Flag  Lieutenants  being  discontinued. 
Half-pay  should  be  4s.  a  day,  to  be  increased  to  5s.  after  three  years' 
service  in  sea-going  ships  as  Lieutenants,  advancing  by  seniority 
to  six  and  seven  shillings  a  day. 

On  the  24th  of  April  1847  the  Admiralty,  having  had  under 
their  consideration  the  growing  insufficiency  of  the  Admiral's  List, 
arising  from  the  advanced  age  of  officers  filling  the'  highest  rank 
in  the  service,  an  evil  necessarily  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and 
being  of  opinion  that  the  only  mode  of  effecting  this  object,  of 
bringing  officers  still  in  possession  of  health  and  vigour  nearer 
to  the  Flag,  would  be  by  the  honourable  retirement  of  those  at  the 
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liead  of  the  Gaptains'  List,  ihas  opening  the  suooesaion  to  the 
highest  ranks  of  younger  men»  adopted  the  following  plan  of  the 
IKK)  Gaptains  above  referred  to. 

Istly. — ^The  rank  of  Betirod  Bear-Admiral  to  be  given  by 
wmoiity  to  such  applioants  from  the  14s.  6d.  navy  pay-list  as 
would  be  willing  to  accept  it,  with  the  pay  of  £1  6isr  Od.  a  day 
aad  a  oorresponding  pension  to  their  widows,  under  the  usuid 
lestrictions. 

2ndly. — ^An  addition  of  7s.  6d.  a  day  to  be  given  to  applioants  by 
seuiority,  from  the  12s.  6d.  and  lOs.  6d.  half-pay  lists,  being  Gaptains 
of  not  less  than  20  years'  standing,  and  66  years  of  age.  Officers 
from  both  lists  to  be  permitted  to  assume  the  title  of  Betired 
Bear-^dmiral,  at  the  period  when  they  would  have  obtained  the 
Flag  by  seniority  had  they  remained  on  the  Active  List.  Their 
widows  to  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  £110  a  year  and  to  the 
pensions  of  Bear- Admirals'  widows  when  the  rank  of  Betired  Bear- 
Admiral  had  been  obtained. 

Srdly.  The  vaQancies  upon  the  £1  list  to  be  filled  up  in  turn 
i>t  seniority,  by  officers  accepting  the  IBs.  a  day ;  but  no  new 
admissions  to  the  £1  68.  list  to  be  made  until  reduced  below  the 
number  of  26,  a  total  not  to  b^  exceeded  afterwards.  The  perma- 
nent Betired  List  to  be  reduced  to  100,  by  making  one  appointment 
for  every  two  vacancies,  the  first  26  officers  on  the  list  receiving 
^1  6s.  per  day,  and  the  remaining  76  £1  per  day,  with  the  right 
of  assuming  the  rank  of  Betired  Bear- Admiral  when  entitled  to  it 
by  seniority. 

4thly.  The  Active  List  of  Gaptains  not  permanently  to  exceed 
600,  a  proportionate  reduction  to  be  made  in  the  148.  6d.  and 
12s.  6d.  lists,  the  first  to  consist  of  70  Gaptains,  and  the  latter 
of  100. 

Sthly.  Good-service  pensions  to  be  retained  by  Gaptains,  until 
they  reach  the  rank  of  Bear- Admiral  or  Betired  Bear- Admiral. 

6thly.  The  promotions  from  the  Captains'  List  and  the  Admirals' 
List  in  future  to  be  continuous,  reserving  always  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  Grown  to  select  officers  for  promotion  to  the  higher  as 
well  as  to  the  lower  ranks,  whenever  the  public  interest  requires 
each  an  exercise  of  prerogative. 

7thly. — The  Admirals'  List  not  permanently  to  exceed  160  in 
number,  and  to  be  thus  distributed :  80  Admirals,  or  10  of  each 
«qoadron ;  46  Vice-Admirals,  or  16  of  each  squadron ;  and  76 
Bear-Admirals,  or  26  of  each  squadron. 

8thly. — ^This  plan  to  come  into  operation  from  the  1st  of  October 
1847. 
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From  1847  to  1851  the  oondition  of  naval  officers  is  nntonoheflL 
On  the  25th  of  Jane  of  the  latter  year  a  new  Order  in  Gonncil  make» 
its  appearance. 

Dealing  in  the  first  place  with  the  Flag  Officers,  the  number  of 
these  is  reduced  to  99,  exclusiye  of  the  S  Admirals  of  the  Fleet,  s 
new  rank  representing  Field-Marshals  in  the  army.  Of  these 
99  Admirals,  21  are  to  be  Admirals,  27  Vice-Admirals,  and  51 
Bear-Admirals,  this  reduction  to  be  effected  as  follows : — 

Istly. — By  removing  to  a  Reserve  Half-Fay  List  the  officers  on 
the  Active  list  who  had  not  served  at  sea  for  their  flag  under  the 
Order  in  Council  of  80th  November  1827,  these  officers  to  receive 
the  half-pay  of  Bear- Admirals,  but  to  be  allowed  the  same  advan- 
tage of  rising  in  rank  as  if  they  had  remained  on  the  Active  List. 

2ndly. — By  awarding  ten  Betired  Service  Pensions  of  JE160  each 
to  such  Flag  Officers  as  were  either  above  seventy  years  of  age, 
or  physically  incapacitated  for  further  active  service,  snch  officers 
to  be  placed  on  the  Beserved  List,  and  the  vacancies  occasioned 
by  death  to  be  filled  up  from  the  Active  List;  these  pensions, 
however,  not  to  be  held  in  addition  to  the  Good  Service  Pension* 
As,  however,  instances  may  occur  in  which  there  may  be  candidates 
on  the  Active  List  for  the  said  pension  of  £150  a  year,  no  promo* 
tions  were  to  be  made  from  the  Captains  to  the  Flag  List,  but  the 
vacancy  or  vacancies  occurring  on  the  Pension  List  to  be  kept 
open  till  filled  up  by  qualified  candidates  from  the  Active  Flag  List. 

As  related  to  Captains  on  the  Active  List,  the  number  to  be 
reduced  to  850  on  the  following  plan : — 

Istly. — As  vacancies  occur  in  the  Active  List  of  Flag  Officers, 
by  promoting  the  Captain  first  in  seniority  who  has  served  for  his 
Flag,  reserving  the  right  of  selection.  Officers  risen  to  their  Flags» 
who  had  not  so  served,  to  be  placed  on  a  Beserved  Half-Pay  Li8t» 
rising  in  rank,  but  with  the  half-pay  only  of  Bear- Admirals. 

2ndly. — ^By  retaining  the  retirement  of  1846  at  the  number  of 
200,  to  be  effected  by  permitting  officers  above  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  and  Captains  of  ten  years'  standing,  to  be  eligible  for  retire- 
ment ;  this  retirement  to  be  kept  at  200  till  the  List  of  Captains 
was  reduced  to  850,  the  Betired  List  to  be  then  diminished  by  re* 
tiring  only  one  in  two  vacancies  until  the  number  be  reduced  to* 
100. 

8rdly. — By  observing  the  rule  of  promotion,  as  in  force,  of 
promoting  one  officer  in  three  vacancies  (except  in  special  and 
individual  cases)  until  the  number  be  reduced  to  350. 

Notwithstanding  the  objection  entertained  by  the  Admiralty  to 
all  brevet  promotions,  the  Board,  desirous  of  meeting  the  claims  of 
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old  officers  who  had  served  long  and  well,  and  who  sought  their 
promotion  rather  as  a  reward  for  past  sendees  than  in  the  expec- 
tation of  farther  employment,  adopted  a  principle  of  selection  by 
which  60  Commanders  should  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Oaptain 
and  placed  on  the  Beserved  Half-Pay  List ;  of  these  50,  20  were- 
selected  in  1851,  and  10  in  each  succeeding  year,  till  the  number 
bad  reached  50,  when  yacancies  only  were  to  be  filled  up. 

As  related  to  Commanders  on  the  Active  List,  the  number  was 
to  be  reduced  to  460  on  the  following  terms : — 

Istly. — ^By  selecting  60  Commanders  to  be  Captains  as  already- 
observed. 

Sndly. — By  increasing  to  100  the  List  of  Commanders  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Retired  Captains  under  the  Order  in  Council  of  10th 
August  1840,  and  keeping  open  such  Betirement  until  the  number 
of  Commanders  on  the  Active  List  was  reduced  to  450. 

Srdly. — By  removing  to  a  Beserved  Half-Pay  List  all  com- 
manders who  had  not  served  afloat,  or  in  the  packet  or  revenue 
services,  within  twenty  years,  or  who  were  physically  incapacitated 
for  further  service,  and  by  continuing  from  time  to  time  to  remove 
such  officers  from  the  Active  List;  such  officers^  however,  thus 
placed  on  Beserved  Half-Pay  to  be  allowed  to  retain  all  the  advan- 
tages which  they  would  have  enjoyed  of  rising  in  pay  or  rank^  or  of 
receiving  the  Greenwich  out-pension. 

Like  the  promotion  of  50  Commanders  to  the  rank  of  Captain^ 
in  lieu  of  brevet  promotion,  50  Lieutenants  were  to  be  allowed  to 
be  promoted  by  selection  to  the  rank  of  Commander,  to  be  placed 
on  the  Beserved  Half-Pay  List.  By  adhering  to  the  rule  of  one 
promotion  for  every  three  vacancies  (except  in  special  and  indi- 
vidual cases)  the  number  of  Commanders  on  the  Active  List  would 
be  reduced  to  the  required  450. 

The  number  of  Lieutenants  was  to  be  reduced  to  1,200,  as 
follows : — 
Istly. — By  promoting  50  Lieutenants  by  selection. 
2ndly. — ^By  placing  on  the  Beserved  Half-Pay  List  all  Lieutenants* 
who  had  not  served  afloat,  or  in  the  packet  or  revenue  services^ 
within  twenty  years ;  Lieutenants  physically  unfit  for  service ;  and 
by  removing,  from  time  to  time,  such  officers  from  the  Active  to 
the  Beserve  Half-Pay  List,  reserving  to  them,  however,  as  in  the 
case  of  Commanders^  all  the  advantages  they  enjoyed  of  rising  in 
pay  or  rank,  or  of  receiving  the  Greenwich  out-pension. 

Srdly. — ^By  keeping  up   the  rate  of  one  promotion  out  of  8^ 
vacancies  (except  in  special  and  individual  cases)  until  the  total 
number  of  Lieutenants  was  reduced  to  1,200. 
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On  the  8rd  of  January  1856  a  new  scale  of  pay  for  GaptainB 
iFas  introduoed.  Instead  of  being  payed,  as  hitherto,  according  to 
<the  rate  of  the  ship  in  which  they  may  be  serving,  to  be  paid 
according  to  their  seniority  on  the  list  of  Captains,  on  the  fol- 
lowing  scale*  The  first  70  Captains,  when  employed,  to  be  paid 
£701  2s.  Id.;  the  next  100  £674  17it.  6d^  and  the  rest 
£460  8s.  4d. 

Under  the  same  date  as  the  preceding  paragraph  we  find  a 
further  extension  made  of  the  Betired  and  Besenred  Lists  for  Oom- 
manders  and  lieutenants.  It  being  found  that  up  to  this  period 
the  operation  of  the  several  Orders  in  Council  had  been  less  satis- 
factory in  its  result  than  in  the  case  of  the  retirement  of  officers 
'of  other  ranks,  the  following  regulations  were  made  : — 

Istly. — The  List  of  Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  established 
t)y  O.  C.  26th  June  1861,  was  increased  from  60  to  100 
'by  selecting  from  the  Active  List  of  Commanders  a  number 
*not  exceeding  16  in  each  succeeding  year,  till  the  number  of  100 
-was  complete,  when  vacancies  only  were  to  be  filled  up. 

2ndly. — ^The  List  of  Betired  Captains  established  under  O.  G. 
10th  August  1840,  and  increased  by  O.  C.  26th  June  1861,  to 
be  increased  temporarily  from  100  to  260,  and  permanently  to 
.200.  To  efiect  this  subsequent  reducdon  one  out  of  two  vacandes 
were  only  to  be  filled  up  till  the  list  was  reduced  to  200,  when 
vacancies  should  be  filled  up  as  occurring.  The  result  of  this 
measure  not  only  extended  the  boon  of  promotion  to  160  officers, 
who,  after  having  served  the  country  long  and  faithfully,  were  now 
old  and  unable  to  serve,  but  by  their  removal  to  the  Betired  List 
of  Captains  raised  a  corresponding  number  of  Commanders  to 
•a  higher  rate  of  half-pay  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled. 

Further,  with  regard  to  the  retirement  of  officers  of  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant,  and  adverting  more  especially  to  the  O.  C. 
•of  June  26th,  1861,  which  established  a  Beserved  List  of  60  Com- 
manders to  be  selected  from  the  List  of  Lieutenants ;  it  was  now 
•ordered  that  the  list  of  60  be  increased  to  100,  such  increase  to 
(be  effected  by  selecting  from  the  List  of  Lieutenants  a  number  not 
exceeding  fifteen  in  each  succeeding  year  till  the  number  of  100 
be  completed,  when  the  vacancies  only  were  to  be  filled  up. 

Lastly,  the  0.  C.  determined   that,  as   the  age  of  the  Xdea* 

^tenants  who  during  the  previous  ten  years  had  been  promoted  to 

the  rank  of  Commander  for  good  service  in  the  Coastguard,  or  in 

•command  of  revenue  cruisers,  averaged  66  years,  in  foture  such 

officers  should  be  promoted  to  the  Beserved  List  only  in  indiyidaal 

-oases  in  which,  on  the  special  recommendation  of  the  Comptroller 
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Qoieral  of  the  Coastgaard,  it  might  be  thought  desirable  to  retain 
the  services  of  the  officer  so  recommended  by  promoting  him  to- 
the  Actiye  List. 

On  the  7th  of  May  1858  Retired  Bear-Admirals  (1847)  wer& 
granted  the  advaDtage  of  rising  to  higher  grades. 

On  the  1st  of  August  1860  the  subject  of  the  retirement  and 
retired-pay  of  Captains,  Commanders,  and  Lieutenants,  half-pay  of 
Lieutenants,  and  the  Greenwich  out-pension,  came  under  further 
revision. 

First,  as  relates  to  Captains : — 

All  Captains  who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty  without  having^ 
served  in  their  present  rank  were  placed  on  a  Retired  List  and 
received  retired  pay  as  follows  :  If  on  10s.  6d.  half-pay  list  when 
retired  to  receive  18s.  per  diem ;  if  on  the  12s.  6d.  or  14s.  6d.. 
lists,  208.  per  diem ;  such  officers  to  assume  the  rank  and  title  of 
Bear-Admiral  at  the  time  they  would  have  obtained  that  rank  by 
seniority  had  they  remained  on  the  Active  List.  Captains  who 
may  arrive  at  the  head  of  the  List  without  having  served  in  that 
rank  to  be  placed  on  the  List  of  Beserved  Flag-Officers,  with 
the  pay  of  20s.  per  diem.  These  regulations  were  not  compulsory 
upon  officers  on  the  14s.  6d.  list. 

Second,  as  relates  to  Commanders : — 

All  Commanders  on  the  Active  List  who  had  not  been  employed 
afloat,  in  command  of  revenue  vessels,  or  the  Coastguard,  or  as 
mail  or  transport  agents,  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  to  be 
placed  on  a  Betired  List,  and  to  receive  retired  pay  accord- 
ing to  their  amount  of  sea  service  as  follows :  Under  9  yeara 
total  service  in  the  rank  of  Commander  and  Lieutenant,  the 
half-pay  they  were  receiving  at  the  time  they  were  retired; 
above  9  years  and  less  than  12  years,  lOs.  6d.  per  diem; 
above  12  years  and  under  15,  12s.  6d. ;  above  15  years  and  under 
90^  148.  6d. ;  above  20  years,  16s.  6d. ;  such  officers  to  be  per- 
mitted to  assume  the  rank  and  title  of  Betired  Captain  on  reaching 
the  age  of  60,  but  without  further  addition  to  their  retired  pay. 
Officers,  after  20  years'  service  in  these  ranks,  and  rendered  in- 
capable for  farther  service,  to  be  eligible  for  the  retirement,  irre- 
Bpeotive  of  age,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Com- 
nmnders  promoted  to  the  Beserved  List  of  Captains  under  the 
O.  O/s.  of  2nd  June  1851  and  80th  June  1866  were  entitled  to 
increase  of  pay  on  the  above  scale,  according  to  their  length  of 
service. 

Third,  as  relates  to  Lieutenants  : — 

All  Xiieutenants  on  the  Active  List  who  had  not  been  employed 
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either  afloat  or  in  the  Coastgaard,  in  command  of  revenue  vessels, 
or  as  mail  or  transport  agents^  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
to  be  placed  on  a  Retired  List,  and  to  receive  pay  as  foUows: 
Under  6  years'  service,  the  half-pay  they  may  be  receiving  at  the 
time  when  retired;  above  6  years  and  less  than  9,  Ts.  per 
diem ;  above  9  years  and  less  than  12,  8s.  6d. ;  above  12  years  and 
iess  than  15,  10s ;  above  15  years,  lis.  6d. ;  such  officers  being 
permitted  to  assume  the  rank  and  title  of  Betired  Commander 
on  attaining  the  age  of  sixty,  but  without  further  addition  to  their 
retired  pay.  Officers  after  20  years'  service  in  this  rank,  or 
physically  incapacitated  for  service,  to  be  eligible  for  retirement 
with  the  rank  and  title  of  Betired  Commander,  irrespective  of  age, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Board.  Lieutenants  who  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  Beserved  List  of  Commanders  under  the  0.  C.'s.  of 
^5th  June  1851  and  SOth  January  1856,  were  entitled  to  increase 
of  pay  on  the  above  scale,  according  to  their  length  of  service. 

The  half-pay  of  Lieutenants  was  by  this  Order  of  Council  (Ist 
August  1860),  fixed  on  the  following  scale:  Under  3  years' sea-time 
4s.  per  diem;  above  8  years,  5s.;  above  6  years,  6s.;  above  9 
years,  7s. ;  above  12  years,  8s.  6d. 

By  this  order  all  officers  on  the  Active  List  who  accepted  the 
out-pension  of  Greenwich  Hospital  to  be  placed  on  the  Betired 
List  of  the  rank  held  at  retirement,  and  to  be  permitted  to  assume 
a  step  in  rank  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty,  but  without  farther 
increase  of  pay. 

The  retirement  of  Captains,  Commanders,  and  Lientenants 
becomes  the  subject  of  another  Order  in  Council  dated  9th  July 
1864. 

Under  this  order  the  number  of  Captains  on  the  Active  List 
was  further  reduced  firom  850  to  800.  That  the  system  of  placing  on 
a  Betired  List  all  Captains  who  may,  from  time  to  time,  attain  the 
age  of  sixty  without  having  served  in  that  rank,  be  extended  to 
Captains  who  may  attain  the  age  of  sixty,  and  have  served  a 
portion  of  but  not  the  full  sea  time  required  to  qualify  them  for 
promotion  to  the  Active  List  of  Flag  Officers,  such  officers  to 
receive  retired  pay  as  follows : — If  on  the  10s.  6d.  Half-Pay  Lost 
when  retired,  18s.  per  diem ;  if  on  the  12s.  6d.  or  14s.  6d.  Lists, 
20s.,  such  officers  to  assume  the  rank  and  title  of  Bear- Admiral 
at  the  time  they  would  have  obtained  their  flag  by  seniority  had 
they  remained  on  the  Active  List,  and  then  to  receive  Betired  Pay 
at  the  rate  of  25s.  per  diem,  provided  they  shall  have  completed 
one  year's  service  at  sea  in  the  rank  of  Captain.  That  the  above 
system    of  retirement  be  extended  to  Captains  of  fifty-five   years 
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of  age.  When  the  Active  List  shall  have  been  redaoed  to  SOO,  no 
€aptain  to  be  eligible  for  retirement  who  has  not  been  five  years 
on  the  list.  That  Gaptains  foand  physically  anfit  for  service  be 
allowed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  to  retire,  irrespective  of 
age,  at  the  several  rates  of  18s.  or  20s.  a  day,  according  to  their 
standing  on  the  list,  provided  they  shall  have  served  at  sea  in  the 
tanks  of  Lieutenant,  Oommander,  and  Oaptain  a  combined  period 
•of  fifteen  years ;  and,  if  less  than  that  period,  at  the  rate  of  16s. 
«  day.  A  further  limited  power  was  granted  to  the  Board  to  allow 
^a  limited  number  of  Captains  who  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty,  and 
'who  were  not  desirous  of  further  employment,  to  retire  on  the 
foregoing  conditions ;  when,  however,  the  Active  List  of  Gaptains 
had  been  reduced  to  800,  this  exceptional  authority  was  to  cease. 
Captains,  arrived  at  their  turn  for  promotion  to  the  Flag  List, 
widiout  having  served  the  time  required  to  qualify  them  for  the 
Active  Flags,  were  to  be  placed  on  the  List  of  Reserved  Bear- 
Admirals.  These  oflScers,  and  also  such  officers  as  may,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Order  in  Gouncil  of  1st  August  1860  have  been 
•already  promoted  to  the  Beserved  Flag  List,  to  be  allowed  pay  at 
Ihe  rate  of  25s.  a  day. 

The  Active  List  of  Gommanders  to  be  reduced  from  460  to  400. 
The  existing  system  of  placing  on  the  Betired  List,  under  the 
-conditions  specified  in  the  Order  in  Gouncil  of  1st  August  1860, 
all  Gommanders  who  had  not  served  within  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  to  be  extended  to  Gommanders  who  had  not  been  so  em- 
ployed to  ten  years ;  such  officers,  and  officers  of  G-reenwich  Hos- 
pitfd  of  similar  rank,  to  be  permitted  to  assume  the  rank  and  title 
of  Betired  Gaptain  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty,  or  on  attaining 
fifteen  years'  seniority  on  the  List  of  Gommanders,  and  to  receive, 
on  their  retirement,  pay  provided  for  in  the  same  Order  in  Gouncil 
with  this  difference  only,  that  officers  who  shall  in  future  retire, 
-shall  reckon  their  service  in  the  Goastguard  on  shore,  or  Trans- 
port Service  on  shore,  as  half  the  same  period  served  at  sea.  That 
ibe  same  plan  of  retirement,  with  its  corresponding  benefits  of 
rank  and  retired  pay,  be  extended  to  Gommanders  who  may  have 
4ittained  the  age  fifty-five. 

The  Active  List  of  Lieutenants  to  be  reduced  from  1,200  to 
1,000.  Lieutenants,  who  have  completed  fifteen  years'  service  in 
ihat  rank,  and  who  have  attained  the  age  of  forty-five,  to  be 
tUowed  to  retire  with  the  rank  of  Betired  Oommander,  such 
-officers  to  receive  retired  pay,  and  their  widows  to  be  allowed 
pensions  on  the  scale  provided  for  by  the  Order  in  Gouncil  of 
Ist  Aagust  1860,  with  this  difference  only,  that  such  officers  as 
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shall  in  fature  retire  shall  reckon  their  service  in  the  Goastgaaid 
on  shore,  or  Transport  Service  on  shore,  as  half  the  same  period 
served  at  sea.  Lieutenants  on  the  Reserved  or  Retired  list  may 
in  future  be  retired  under  the  Order  in  Council  of  1st  August  1860, 
and  Lieutenants  of  Greenwich  Hospital  be  allowed  to  assume  the 
rank  of  Retired  Commander  on  attaining  fifteen  years'  seniority^ 
but  without  any  increase  of  half-pay  or  Widow's  Pension,  beyond 
that  authorised  by  the  Orders  in  Council  under  which  they  were 
respectively  retired.  Lieutenants  rising  to  a  position  which,  had 
they  continued  on  the  Active  List,  would  have  entitled  them  to 
any  higher  rate  of  half-pay,  are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Order  in  Council  of  1st  August  I860,  and  awarded  the  same 
amount  of  retired  pay  as  if  their  position  had  not  been  disturbed 
by  those  provisions. 

On  the  24th  of  March  1866,  the  retirement  of  Flag  Officers  and 
Captains,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  Active  List,  are 
made  the  subject  of  another  Order  in  Council. 

By  this  Council  compulsory  retirement  is  extended  to  all  the 
executive  lists.  Admirals  to  be  retired  on  attaining  seventy  years 
of  age,  or  when  physically  unfit  for  service;  Vioe-Admirab 
similarly  on  attaining  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  and  Rear- Admirals  of 
the  age  of  sixty-five. 

Flag  Officers  on  the  Active  List  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  this 
Order  in  Council,  who  may  be  retired  under  these  regulations, 
retained  all  the  privileges  of  rising  in  rank  and  pay  to  which  they 
were  then  entitled,  but  no  Flag  Officer  who  had  not  hoisted  his 
flag  would  be  considered  eligible  for  the  appointment  of  Vice  and 
Rear  Admirals,  or  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet.  By  this  Order  in  Council  the  Active  Flag  List  was  ordered 
to  be  reduced  to  86 ;  21  Admirals  and  Admirals  of  the  Fleet, 
the  latter  never  to  exceed  8  in  number;  22  Vice-Admirals;  42 
Rear-Admirals.  This  reduction  was  to  be  made  gradually,  by 
only  filling  up  two  out  of  every  three  vacancies  caused  by  the 
removal  of  Flag  Officers  who  accept  Greenwich  Pensions,  and  by 
retirement  from  age^  whether  optional  or  compulsory.  Vacancies 
from  all  other  causes  to  be  filled  up  as  they  occur.  Vacancies  on 
the  List  of  Flag  Officers  on  Reserved  Half-Pay  in  receipt  of 
service  pensions,  and  on  the  List  of  Flag  Officers  of  Greenwieh 
Hospital  not  to  be  filled  up.  Flag  Officers  on  the  Active  List 
who  had  not  hoisted  their  Flags,  or  been  employed  at  the  Admi* 
ralty  since  their  promotion  to  Flag  Rank,  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  places  on  the  Active  List,  should  they  jwefer  it ;  but  they 
might  be  placed  on  the  Retired  List  at  their  1 4^  request,  with  the 
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oonsent  of  the  Admiralty.  Offioers  coming  on  the  Flag  list  after 
the  date  of  this  Council  (24th  March  1866)  would  be  subject  to 
compulsory  retirement  at  the  ages  i^ecified  above,  whether  they 
had  served  or  not. 

Captains  on  the  Active  list  to  be  retired  on  attaining  sixty  yeara 
of  age,  or  when  physically  unfit  for  service,  on  the  terms  of  the 
Order  in  Council  of  9th  July  1864.  Those  on  the  Active  List  in 
1866  (March  24th),  who,  before  attaining  the  age  of  sixty,  should 
have  served  the  necessary  time  to  qualify  them  for  promotion  to 
the  active  Flag  List,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  place  on  the  Active 
list,  if  they  should  prefer  it ;  but  no  Captain  would  be  eligible 
for  promotion  to  the  Active  List  after  sixty  years  of  age,  or  if 
physically  unfit  for  service.  Captains  of  sixty  years  of  age  who  had 
served  the  necessary  time  to  qualify  them  for  promotion  to  the 
Active  Flag  List,  and  who  remained  on  the  Captains'  List  until 
promoted  to  Bear-Admiral,  to  be  placed  on  the  Retired  List,  but 
to  be  allowed  to  rise  by  seniority  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  Vice- 
Admiral  and  Admiral  respectively.  Captains  who  had  served 
their  time,  but  who  retired  voluntarily,  before  reaching  the  top  of 
the  List^  were  not  entitled  to  rise  to  higher  pay  as  Flag  Officers 
than  26s.  a  day,  in  accordance  with  the  Order  in  Council  of  9th  July 
1864.  Captains  who  had  not  served  their  time  for  Active  Flag 
rank,  and  who  had  been  unemployed  for  10  years,  to  be  retired  on 
the  terms  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  9th  July  1864.  Captains  to 
be  allowed  to  retire  on  attaining  fifty  years  of  age  with  the  consent 
of  the  Admiralty  on  the  terms  of  the  same  Order  in  Council.  The 
Captains'  List  to  be  reduced  gradually  to  260  by  filling  up  only 
two  out  of  every  three  vacancies  caused  by  age  retirements  from 
the  List,  whether  optional  or  compulsory.  Vacancies  firom  all 
other  causes  to  be  filled  up  as  they  occur. 

Commanders  under  this  Order  in  Council  (24th  March  1866)' 
had  to  retire  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  or  when  physically  unfit,  and 
allowed  to  retire  at  fifty  with  the  oonsent  of  the  Admiralty. 

Lieutenants  had  to  retire  at  fifty-five,  and  were  allowed  to  do 
80  at  forty-five  under  the  same  conditions  as  above. 

A  particular  favour  was  allowed  under  this  Order  in  CounciL 
ISme  served  by  Naval  Officers  in  future  retiring  from  Civil  employ- 
ments connected  with  the  Navy,  which  did  not  entitle  them  to 
Givil  Superannuation,  was  aUowed  to  reckon  towards  increase  of 
half  or  retired  pay  in  proportion  of  one  year  for  every  two  served 
in  that  capacity.  In  the  case  of  Captains,  12  years  served  in  such 
oiyil  capacity  would  entitle  an  officer  to  rise  to  the  higher  rates  of 
retired  pay  of  Vice- Admirals  and  Admirals  respectively. 
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A  oarions  Order  in  Goanoil  was  issued  about  this  time,  touching 
the  reokoning  of  time  served  in  command  of  Harbour  Ships  oa 
Foreign  Stations  as  sea  time*  By  this  it  was  ordered  that  in  the 
case  of  Captains  who  commanded  Harbour  Ships  on  Foreign 
Stations,  and  who,  at  the  same  time>  had  superintendence  and 
conduct  of  the  duties  of  such  foreign  port,  the  time  so  served 
should  be  considered  as  sea-service  time. 

On  the  27th  of  June  1867  we  again  find  the  subject  of  Officers' 
Bedrement  treated  in  an  Order  in  Council  of  that  date,  which 
provides  for  the  advancement  of  Reserved  Captains  and  Qualified 
Captains  to  Reserved  List.  By  this  Order  it  was  enacted  that  an 
immediate  advancement  should  be  made  of  so  many  of  the  Reserved 
Captains  who  had  qualified  as  would  complete  the  List  established 
by  the  Order  in  Council  of  1847,  to  the  number  of  100,  and  the 
subsequent  advancement  of  the  remaining  Qualified  Captains  on 
the  Reserved  List,  in  the  order  of  their  seniority,  as  vacancies 
occur. 

The  22nd  February  1870  is  a  red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of 
the  Royal  Navy. 

It  appears  that  the  Admiralty,  having  had  under  their  consideration 
the  state  of  the  Active  Lists  of  Flag  Officers,  Captains,  Commanders, 
and  Lieutenants,  and  the  regulations  in  force  governing  the  retire- 
ment of  these  Officers^  were  now  of  opinion  that,  notwithstanding 
the  reductions  effected  by  means  of  the  successive  schemes  of 
retirement,  of  which  we  have  so  fully  treated  already,  the  List  still 
exceeded  in  number  the  requirements  of  the  service,  and  that  it 
had  become  necessary,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
Officers  by  securing  fbr  them  more  frequent  employment,  that  an 
extended  and  more .  comprehensive  scheme  of  compulsory  and 
voluntary  retirement  should  be  made,  and  ruled  as  follows  :—» 

Istly. — ^In  relation  to  Flag  Officers. 

T^e  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  to  be  retired  at  the  age  of  70. 
Admirals  and  Vice-Admirals  at  the  age  of  65,  or  at  any  age  so 
soon  as  10  years  have  elapsed  since  their  flag  was  hauled  ilowui 
•or  (if  they  have  not  hoisted  their  flags)  since  their  service  as  Gap- 
tains  ceased.  Rear-Admirals  to  be  retired  at  the  age  of  60,  or 
any  age  subject  to  the  above  conditions.  Admirals  and  Vice- 
Admirals  to  have  the  option  of  retiring  at  the  age  of  60,  and 
Rear-Admirals  at  the  age  of  65.  The  Active  Flag-List  to  bo 
reduced  to  60  (Admirals  of  the  Fleet  8,  Admirals  7,  Vice-Admirals 
16,  Rear-Admirals  26).  Admirals  of  the  Fleet  to  receive  on 
retirement  the  half-pay  of  their  rank,  and  to  be  styled  '' 
Admirals  of  the  Fleet.'*     Admirals,   Vice*Admirals,   and 
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AdmiralB  to  be  allowed,  on  retirement,  to  reoeive,  at  their  option, 
either  the  half-pay  of  the  rank  from  which  they  retire,  or  the 
fetired  pay  provided  by  these  regalations.  Admirals  of  the  Fleet 
to  be  selected  from  the  Admirals  on  the  Active  list  who  have 
wrved  as  Gommander-in-Ohief,  or  who  have  commanded  at  sea,  as 
I*lag-Officer  for  two  years.  Vice-Admirals  to  rise  to  the  rank  and 
title  of  Admiral  on  the  Active  List,  according  to  seniority.  Bear- 
Admirals  not  to  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Vice- 
Admiral  until  they  have  completed  one  year's  sea-service,  or  its 
equivalent  in  harbour-service  as  Flag  Officers ;  but  such  offiden 
as  arrive  at  their  turn  for  promotion  without  completing  the 
•qnalifying  service  and  not  having  attained  the  age  of  retirement, 
•to  remain  on  the  Active  list  until  qualified  for  promotion,  or  until 
^tired ;  if  promoted,  to  take  rank  according  to  former  seniority. 
Vice-Admirals  retired  from  that  rank  to  be  entitled  to  rise  by 
seniority  to  the  rank  of  Betired  Admirals*  Bear- Admirals  retired 
from  that  rank  to  be  entitled  to  rise  by  seniority  to  the  rank  of 
Betired  Vioe-Admirat,  if  before  retirement  they  had  served  tiie 
time  to  qualify  them  for  promotion. 

Sndly. — ^In  relation  to  Captains. 

Captains  to  be  retired  at  the  age  of  55,  or  at  any  age  if  seven 
years  have  elapsed  since  they  last  served.  Captains  to  bave  the 
option  of  retiring  at  the  age  of  50,  and  to  be  retired  irrespective 
of  age  if  found  physically  incapacitated.  The  Active  List  to  be 
reduced  to  150 ;  Ist  Class,  50 ;  2nd  Class,  50 ;  8rd  Class,  50.  Cap- 
tains to  be  allowed,  on  retirement,  to  receive  at  their  option  either 
the  active  half-pay  of  that  rank,  or  the  retired  pay  provided  by 
tiiese  regalations.  The  retired  pay  for  Captains  under  0.  G.'s 
Ist  August  1860,  9th  July  1864,  and  24th  March  1866,  is 
abolished  subject  to  temporary  provisions.  To  qualify  a  Captain 
whose  seniority  brings  him,  in  turn,  for  advancement  to  the  Active 
list  of  Flag-Officers,  he  must  have  completed  six  years'  sea  service 
as  Captain,  or  its  equivalent  in  harbour  service ;  but  the  first  three 
years  of  such  period  must  be  sea  service  in  command  of  a  ship  of 
war  at  sea ;  such  officers  as  arrive  at  their  turn  of  promotion  with- 
out having  completed  the  qualifying  service  to  be  retired.  Cap- 
tains retired  from  that  rank  to  be  entitled  to  rise  by  seniority  to 
the  rank  of  Betired  Bear- Admiral,  if  before  retirement  they  had 
4Krved  the  time  to  qualify  them  for  promotion. 

Srdly. — ^Id  relation  to  Commanders. 

Commanders  to  be  retired  at  the  age  of  fifty,  or  at  any  age 
i£  five  years  have  elapsed  since  they  last  served.  To  have  the 
■option  of  retiring  at  the  age  of  45,  and  to  be  retired  irrespective 
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of  age  if  found  physioally  unfit.  The  Active  List  to  be  rednoect 
to  200.  Oommanders  to  be  allowed  on  retirement  to  receive  at 
their  option  either  the  half-pay  of  that  rank,  or  the  retired  pay 
provided  by  these  regulations.  The  retired-pay  for  Commanders 
under  O.  C.'s  (1st  August  1860,  9th  July  1864,  and  24th  March 
1866,  is  abolished  subject  to  temporary  provisions.  To  qualify 
a  Oommander  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Oaptain  on  the  Active 
list  he  must  have  completed  two  years'  sea  service  as  Commander,, 
or  its  equivalent  in  harbour  service ;  but  one  year  of  such  ser- 
vice must  be  sea  service  in  a  ship  of  war  at  sea.  A  Commander 
may  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  for  gallantry  in  action, 
provided  he  has  completed  one  year's  sea  service,  or  its  equivalent 
in  the  rank  of  Commander.  Commanders  retired  from  that  rank 
may  by  permission  (obtained  at  the  time  of  their  retirement,  but 
not  subsequently)  rise  one  step  in  rank,  if,  before  retirement,  they 
had  served  the  time  to  qualify  them  for  promotion. 

4thly. — In  relation  to  Lieutenants. 

Lieutenants  to  be  retired  at  the  age  of  45,  or  at  any  age  if 
five  years  have  elapsed  since  they  last  served.    To  have  the  option 
of  retiring  at  the  age  of  40,  and  to  be  retired  irrespective  of  age 
if  found  physically  unfit.    The  Active  List  to  be  reduced  to  600. 
Lieutenants  to   be   allowed,   on  retirement,  to   receive,  at  their 
option,  either  the  active  half-pay  they  may  have  earned  by  service,^ 
or  the  retired  pay  provided  by  these  regulations.    A  number  of 
Lieutenants,  not  exceeding  ten  annually,  being  under  40  years  of 
age,  may,  with  consent,  and  under  such  regulations  as  it  may  be 
thought  fit  to  make,  retire  upon  the  active  half-pay  they  have 
earned  by  service.     The  retired  pay  for  Lieutenants,  provided  for 
by  O.  C.'s  of   1860,  1864,  and   1866  is  abolished,  subject  to 
temporary  provisions.    To  qualify  a  Lieutenant  for  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  Commander  on  the  Active  List,  he  must  have  com- 
pleted four  years'  sea  service  as  Lieutenant,  or  its  equivalent  in 
harbour  service ;  but  three  years  of  such  period  must  be  sea  service 
in  a  ship  of  war  at  sea.     This  rule  applies  also   to  promotion 
granted  by  Flag  Officers  on  striking  their  flags.    A  Lieutenant 
may  be  promoted  to  the   rank  of  Commander  for  gallantry  in 
action,  provided  he  has  completed  two  years'  sea  service,  or  its 
equivalent  as  a  Lieutenant.    Lieutenants  to  reckon  on  service  in 
the  rank  of  Sub-Lieutenant  and  Acting  Sub-Lieutenant   towards 
increase  of  half-pay  in  the  following  proportions  :  Under  8  years* 
service  as  Lieutenants,  1  year  of  service  as  Sub  or  Acting  Sab- 
Lieutenant;    under' 6  years,  2  years;  above  6  years  all  service 
as  Sub  or  Acting  Sub-Lieutenant.    Lieutenants  retired  from  that 
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rank  may,  by  permission  (obtained  at  the  time  of  their  retirement, 
i)nt  not  subsequently),  rise  one  step  in  rank,  if  before  retirement 
they  had  served  the  time  to  qualify  them  for  promotion. 

The  following  are  the  Aill  pay  and  allowanees  granted  under 
this  Order  in  Gounoil : — 

Captains.— The  first  60,  £1 13s.  a  day;  the  second  60,  £1  7s.  6d.; 
the  third  60,  £1  2s.  6d. 

When  any  of  the  first  60  are  in  command  of  the  Britannia^ 
Beserve  Ships,  or  the  Boyal  Yacht,  their  pay  and  command-money 
will  be  J£2  6s.  a  day. 

The  table-money  of  £4  10s.  a  day  allowed  to  Oommanders-in- 
€hief  on  foreign  stations  to  be  extended  to  the  Gommander-in- 
Chief  at  Portsmouth. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  command-money  to  Captains,  in 
addition  to  pay,  excepting  Captains  paid  at  special  rates.  In  sea- 
going rated  ships  and  firigates,  and  such  ships  as  the  Admiralty 
may  declare  at  the  time  of  their  being  launched  to  be  of  the  first 
Hslass  for  this  purpose,  18s.  a  day,  provided  a  separate  table  is  kept. 
In  sea^going  ships  other  than  the  above,  10s.  6d.  a  day.  In  harbour 
ships,  being  rated  ships  or  frigates,  12s.  a  day ;  in  others  7s.  a 
day. 

Captains  of  ships  not  keeping  a  separate  table,  and  Captains 
borne  for  full  pay  and  employed  on  special  service,  but  not  in 
command  of  ships,  to  receive  die  pay  of  their  class,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  6s.  a  day. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  half-pay  to  be  allowed  to  the  under- 
mentioned officers.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  JB8  7s.  a  day ;  Admiral, 
^£2  28. ;  Vice-Admiral,  £1  12s.  6d ;  Bear-Admiral,  £1  6s.  Cap- 
tains: to  each  of  the  first  60,  provided  they  have  served  two 
years  in  command  of  a  ship-of-war  at  sea,  14b.  6d.  a  day;  to 
^ach  of  the  second  60,  12s.  6d. ;  to  each  of  the  third  60, 
lOs.  6d.  Commanders :  to  each  of  the  first  100  in  seniority,  if  they 
bave  served  one  year  on  full  pay  as  Commander,  10s.  a  day ;  to 
the  remainder,  and  those  who  have  not  served  as  above,  8s.  6d. 
Xdeutenants :  under  8  years'  service,  4s.  a  day ;  under  6  years,  6s. ; 
under  9  years,  6s. ;  under  12  years,  7s. ;  above  12  years,  8s.  6d* 
Lieutenants  may  be  allowed  6s.  a  day,  half-pay,  if  through  illness 
contracted  in  the  service  they  shall  have  been  unable  to  serve  8 
years  as  above.  Lieutentants  with  less  than  8  years'  service  in 
the  rank  of  Lieutenants  will  be  allowed  to  reckon,  besides,  1  year's 
service  as  Sub  or  Sub-lieutenant;  with  less  than  6  years,  2  years; 
•and  with  more  than  6  years  their  whole  Sub-Lieutenant  service. 

The  Scale  of  Betired  Pay,  according  to  age  and  service,  to  be  as 
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follows.  An  addition  to  be  made,  as  specified,  for  each  fall  year 
of  additional  sea-servioe,  or  its  eqaivalent ;  but  the  same  not  to 
exceed  6  years ;  and  a  deduction  to  be  made  for  each  full  year 
wanting  to  complete  the  periods  specified,  but  the  same  not  to 
exceed  ten  years : — 

Age.  Retired  Pay.        Sea  Serrioe.      Added  or  Deducted. 

Admirals  £860  80  years  £20 

Vice-Admirals      725  29     „  16 

Rear-Admirals        60  27     „  10 

-  Oantains,  Oommanders,  and  lieutenants,  at  60  years  of  age^ 
with  27  years'  sea-service,  £600 ;  69,  with  26  years'  service,  £685 
68,  with  26  years'  service,  £670 ;  67,  with  26  years'  service,  £556 
66,  with  26  years'  service,  £640 ;  66,  with  24  years'  service,  £625 
64,  with  24  years'  service,  £610 ;  68,  with  28  years'  service,  £495 
62,  with  28  years'  service,  £480 ;  61,  with  22  years'  service,  £466 
60,  with  22  years'  service,  £460 ;  49,  with  21  years'  service,  £425 
48,  with  21  years'  service,  £400 ;  47,  with  20  years'  service,  £875 
46,  with  20  years'  service,  £860 ;  46,  with  19  years'  service,  £825 
44,  with  19  years'  service,  £800 ;  48,  with  18  years'  service,  £275 
42,  with  18  years'  service,  £250 ;  41,  with  17  years'  service,  £225; 
40;  with  17  years'  service,  £200.  £10  may  be  either  added  or 
deducted  for  every  additional,  or  less,  year's  service  performed  as 
stated  above. 

No  retired  Flag-Officer  to  be  allowed  to  receive,  in  respect  of 
retired  pay  and  good-service  pension,  an  amount  exceeding  the 
half-pay  of  an  Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 

A  Captain  retired  from  that  rank  to  receive  in  retired  pay, 
together  with  the  good-service  pension,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£600 ;  but,  should  the  two  together  exceed  that  amount,  he  wiU  be 
retired  on  £600  a  year,  relinquishing  his  good- service  pension. 

The  pay  of  Commanders  and  Lieutenants  retired  from  those- 
ranks  not  to  exceed  £400  and  £800  a  year  respectively. 

After  retirement  no  increase  of  pay  to  be  allowed  to  any  officer^ 
The  only  addition  possible  will  be  in  the  way  of  pension. 

No  oflBcer  to  rise  more  than  one  step  in  rank  at  or  after  retire-- 
ment. 

All  service  as  Sub  or  acting  Sub-Lieutenant  to  reckon  for  in- 
crease of  retired  pay. 

Power  to  be  reserved  to  the  Admiralty  to  suspend  at  any  time,, 
and  with  respect  to  any  rank,  the  provisions  of  the  Order  under 
which  an  officer  may  at  his  option  retire,  at  an  age  less  than  that 
fixed  for  compulsory  retirement  in  each  rank. 
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The  power  vested  in  the  Admiralty  to  grant  lower  rates  of  half- 
pay  in  oases  of  misoondaoty  to  be  extended  to  retired  pay. 

Betirement  from  the  Active  List  not  to  disqualify  any  officer  for 
employment  at  or  under  the  Admiralty. 

Officers  to  be  allowed,  at  their  own  request,  and  with  the  con* 
sent  of  the  Admiralty,  to  compound  their  retired  pay  under  the 
Boles  set  do?ni  by  the  Treasury  for  administering  Act  82  &  88 
Vict.,  Gap.  82. 

With  respect  to  Pensions,  the  following  regulations  are  laid 
down  by  the  0.  C.  of  1870. 

No  officer  to  be  allowed  to  hold  two  pensions  at  the  same  time, 
unless  one  of  such  pensions  be  a  pension  for  wounds  received  in 
the  service.  No  naval  Aide-de-Gamp,  deriving  emolument  from 
bis  office,  to  be  allowed  to  hold  any  pension,  except  a  pension 
for  wounds.  Good-service  pensions  to  be  awarded  for  good  and 
meritorious  service  at  sea,  preference  being  given,  in  oases  of 
special  gallantry,  to  officers  who  have  commanded  a  ship  in 
action  against  the  enemy.  Ten  pensions  of  £300  a  year  each  to 
be  given  to  Flag-Offioers  of  all  ranks  on  the  Active  List ;  the  in- 
tention being  that  two  may  be  held  by  Vice-Admirals  and  two  by 
Bear-Admirals  qualified  for  promotion.  Twenty-five  pensions  of 
£160  a  year  to  be  given  to  Captains.  All  officers  in  receipt  of  these 
pensions  to  be  allowed  to  retain  them  after  being  retired.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  good-service  pensions, 
the  salaries  attached  to  the  offices  of  Yioe-Admiral  and  Bear- 
Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  discontinued.  Should 
any  officer  holding  a  good-service  pension  be  in  receipt  or  be 
appointed  to  full  pay  or  civil  salary,  or  become  entitled  to  a  civil 
salary,  or  become  entitled  to  a  civil  pension,  exceeding  the 
value  of  his  good-service  pension,  the  latter  pension  to  be 
snspended  so  long  as  he  receives  such  pay  or  salary,  or  civil 
pension,  and  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned  may  be  filled  up.  When 
each  employment  shall  have  ceased,  the  officer  will  resume  a  good- 
service  pension,  although  the  list  be  full ;  in  which  case  the  next 
vacancy  will  not  be  filled  up.  A  Captain  not  to  be  allowed  to 
retain  his  good-service  pension  when  promoted  on  the  Active 
list;  a  Flag-Officer  to  give  up  his  good-service  pension  if  he 
shall  become  Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  or  Naval  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  the  Queen.  No  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  to  be  allowed  to 
hold  a  pension,  unless  a  pension  for  wounds.  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital pensions  for  Flag-Officers  to  be  awarded  to  old,  infirm, 
wounded  or  disabled  officers  on  the  Betired  List,  of  long  service, 
bat  not  to  be  conferred  as   a   qualification  for  retirement.     No 
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ofBoerSy  except  Flag-Offioers  in  receipt  of  a  Naval  or  G-reenwioh 
Hospital  pension,  to  be  allowed  to  retain  it  after  being  promoted. 
No  pension,  except  a  pension  for  wonnds,  can  be  compounded. 

On  the  6th  of  February  1862  an  Order  in  Council  is  issued 
further  regulating  the  promotion  of  10  Commanders,  10  Lieu- 
tenants, and  the  retirement  of  Sub-Lieutenants. 

By  this  Order  it  was  found  expedient  to  provide  for  the  imme- 
diate advancement  of  a  limited  number  of  Commanders  and  Liea- 
tenants,  and  also  to  diminish  the  restrictions  on  the  promotion 
of  Commanders,  Lieutenants  and  Sub-Lieutenants,  until  such 
time  as  the  Active  List  of  Captains,  Commanders,  and  Lieutenants 
should  be  reduced  to  the  numbers  established  by  the  O.  G.  of 
1870. 

To  effect  this  the  Admiralty  promoted  10  Commanders  to  the 
rank  of  Captain,  and  10  Lieutenants  to  the  rank  of  Commander. 

This  Order  further  provided  that  until  the  List  of  Captains  is 
reduced  to  160,  oflBcers  should  be  promoted  to  vacancies  caused 
by  retirement,  according  to  the  following  scale : — one  Commander 
in  every  vacancy  which  then  existed,  or  which  should  after  arise 
on  the  List  of  Captains,  due  to  the  retirement  of  Admirals ;  one 
Commander  in  every  two  vacancies  arising  on  the  List  of  Captains 
by  the  retirement  of  Vice- Admirals,  Bear-Admirals,  or  Captains; 
and  one  Lieutenant  in  each  vacancy  arising  on  the  List  of  Com- 
manders from  the  above  promotions. 

It  was  further  authorised  that,  until  the  List  of  Commanders 
was  reduced  to  200,  the  promotion  of  only  one  Lieutenant  should 
be  made  in  every  two  vacancies  arising  from  the  retirement  of 
Commanders.  All  vacancies  arising  from  deaths,  resignations,  &c. 
to  be  filled  up  as  they  occurred. 

Until  the  List  of  Sub-Lieutenants  was  reduced  to  260  authority 
was  taken  to  confer  promotion  on  any  Sub-Lieutenant  who  was 
considered  deserving  of  advancement,  although  such  promotion 
should  cause  the  List  of  Lieutenants  to  be  temporarily  in  excess 
of  its  regulated  number. 

Captains  promoted  to  that  rank  before  the  let  of  April  1870, 
and  who  elected  the  new  regulations  for  retirement,  to  be  allowed, 
if  physically  unfit,  or  if  they  had  not  served  for  seven  years,  on 
retirement,  an  amount  of  retired  pay  not  less  than  that  which 
they  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  under  the  regulations  of 
1870. 

The  retirement  of  Sub- Lieutenants  to  be  compulsory  at  the  age 
of  40,  or  at  any  age  if  physically  unfit  for  service.  Until  the  Ijist 
of  Sub- Lieutenants  had  been  reduced  to  260,  any  such  officer  was  to 
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%e  allowed  to  retire  irrefipectiye  of  age,  retired  pay  to  be  granted 
«8  follows :— After  8  years'  seniority,  Ss.  6d.  per  day^  an  additional 
»6d.  being  given  for  each  complete  year  beyond  three  served  as 
Sub-Lientenant  until  the  maximum  of  6s.  was  reached. 

Service  for  retired  pay  was  ordered  to  be  calculated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  1870  relating 
to  Flag-OfiBcers,  Captains,  Commanders  and  Lieutenants;  time 
•daring  which  a  Sub-Lieutenant  may  have  been  on  half-pay,  after 
he  had  served  three  years  in  that  rank,  to  be  reckoned  in  the  pro- 
portion fixed  by  the  Order  in  Council.  Sub-Lieutenants  were 
farther  allowed,  at  their  own  request,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Admiralty,  to  commute  their  retired  pay  under  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Treasury.  The  existing  rules  as  to  half-pay  to  Sub-Lieu- 
lenants  while  on  the  Active  List  was  to  remain  in  force. 

On  the  4th  of  August  1878  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued 
farther  regulating  the  provisions  made  for  the  sea  service  required 
for  promotion  to  Retired  Bear- Admiral,  and  as  to  sea  service  in 
fiarbour  and  First  Beserve  Ships. 

Captains  retired  under  O.  C.  22nd  February  1870  to  be  enabled 
to  rise  by  seniority  to  the  rank  of  Betired  Bear- Admiral,  if  they 
have  served  three  years  as  Captains  in  command  of  a  ship  of  war 
at  sea,  under  the  following  improved  regulations : — 

Service  of  an  officer  when  borne  on  the  books  of  any  Harbour 
Ship,  or  of  any  First  Beserve  (Coastguard)  Ship  subject  to  the 
following  exceptions :  8  years  served  in  any  Harbour  Ship  or 
First  Beserve  (Coastguard)  Ship,  or  in  any  tender  to  such  ship, 
as  Lieutenant  or  Commander,  or  in  those  ranks  combined,  to 
^)onDt  as  sea-service,  but  not  as  sea  service  in  a  ship-of-war  at  sea ; 
•8  years  served  either  before  or  after  Ist  August  1878,  or  partly 
before  and  partly  after  that  date,  as. Captain  in  command  of  any 
Harbour  Ship  or  First-Beserve  (Coastguard)  Ship,  or  any  tender 
to  such  ship,  to  count  as  sea  service,  but  not  as  sea  service  in  a 
ahip-of-war  at  sea.  These  regulations,  however,  were  not  to  apply 
to  any  officer  who  had  retired  before  1st  August  1878.  Services 
subsequent  to  that  date  in  tenders  to  Harbour  Ships  and  to  First 
Beserve  (Coastguard)  Ships  at  home,  and  in  Harbour  Ships 
abroad,  and  their  tenders,  would  in  such  cases,  as  directed  by  the 
Admiralty,  count  as  service  in  a  ship-of-war  at  sea. 

On  the  6th  of  August  1876  a  new  Order  in  Council  was  issued, 
modifying  the  O.  C/s  of  22nd  February  1870  and  4th  August 
1678  in  reference  to  Betirement  and  Annual  Promotions  on  the 
Aetired  List. 

The  Admiralty,  finding  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  tempo- 
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Tarily  for  a  more  uniform  flow  of  advanoemeDt  to  officers,  and  to- 
relax  slightly  the  rules  as  regarded  the  age  at  which  Flag- 
Offioers  and  Captains  may  be  optionally  retired,  and  to  modify  stiU 
further  the  restrictions  respecting  the  adyancement  to  Flag  Bank 
of  officers  on  the  Betired  List  and  promotions  on  that  List,  esta- 
blished the  following  provisions  : — 

1st.-— To  promote  annually  7  Captains  to  Flag  Bank,  efFeot- 
ing  this  by  promoting  to  Flag  Bank,  as  heretofore,  in  vacancies 
caused  by  death  and  retirement,  and  by  supplementing  any  yacan^ 
oies  short  of  service  at  the  end  of  each  year,  so  long  as  a  maximum 
number  of  68  Flag- Officers  be  not  exceeded,  adjusting  the  Flag 
Banks  thus:  8  Admirals  of  the  Fleet,  10  Admirals,  20  Vice* 
Admirals,  86  Bear- Admirals ;  promotions  to  the  List  of  Admirals- 
to  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2  vacancies  caused  by  retirement 
until  the  number  be  reduced  to  10,  and  the  addition  to  the  List 
of  Yice-Admirals  and  Bear- Admirals  to  be  in  the  proportion  of 
1  Vice-Admiral  to  every  2  Bear-Admirals  added  to  the  List;  should 
there  be  more  than  seven  vacancies  in  any  year,  the  excess  not  ta 
be  filled  up  in  that  year,  provided  the  List  of  Flag-Officers  be  kept 
up  to  60, 

2ndly. — That  for  the  present  there  should  be  promoted  annually 
12  (and,  should  vacancies  occur,  as  many  as  16)  Commanders  to- 
the  rank  of  Captain,  efiecting  this  by  filling  every  vacancy  and 
supplementing  any  vacancies  short  of  12  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
so  long  as  a  maximum  number  of  176  Captains  be  not  exceeded ; 
should  there  be  more  than  16  vacancies  in  one  year,  the  excess  not 
to  be  filled  up  that  year. 

Srdly. — That  for  the  present  there  should  be  promoted  annually 
20  (and,  should  vacancies  occur,  as  many  as  26)  Lieutenants  to  the 
rank  of  Commander^  effecung  this  by  filling  every  vacancy,  and 
supplementing  any  vacancies  short  of  20  at  the  end  of  each  year,  so 
long  as  a  maximum  number  of  226  Commanders  be  not  exceeded; 
should  there  be  mpre  than  26  vacancies  in  any  year,  the  excess- 
not  to  be  filled  up  in  that  year,  provided  that  the  List  is  kept  up  to* 
200. 

4thly. — ^That  for  the  present  the  Optional  Betirement  shall  be- 
sanctioned  of  Flag-Officers  and  Captains  of  the  following  ages,  viz.:: 
Admirals  and  Yice-Admirals,  66;  Bear- Admirals,  60;  Captains,  45; 
such  optional  retirement  to  be  subject  in  each  case  to  the  approval 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  be  restricted  to  S  Flag-Officers  and  & 
Captains  annually,  power  being  reserved  to  the  Admiralty  to  e:t-^ 
tend  this  option  to  a  larger  number  hereafter  should  such  a  course 
appear  desirable. 
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Sthly.^-^-That  one  step  in  rank^  according  to  seniority,  be  granted 
to  all  Bear^Admirak  and  Captains  who  may  have  been»  or  who 
may  be  hereafter,  placed  on  the  Betired  List,  irrespective  of  any 
qualifying  service,  such  adyancement  not  to  carry  with  it  any 
increase  of  retired  pay. 

On  the  2l6t  of  July  1876  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  touch* 
ing  the  Commanders  who  had  been  placed  on  the  Betired  List 
of  their  rank  under  O.  C.'s  of  the  22nd  February  1870  and  4tb 
August  1878,  and  who,  not  having  the  required  sea  eervicei 
were  not  entitled  to  a  step  of  rank  on  retirement.  By  this  new 
order  this  regulation  was  modified,  and  it  was  ruled  that  com- 
manders who  had  already  been  retired,  or  who  may  hereafter  retire, 
without  having  served  sufficiently  long  at  sea  to  qualify  them  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board,  be  allowed  to  assume  the  rank  of  Betired  Captain  on  attain- 
ing fifteen  years'  seniority,  but  without  any  increase  of  retired  pay 
or  widow's  pension. 

By  an  Order  in  Council  dated  4th  December  1878,  the  order 
of  the  22nd  February  was  modified,  so  far  as  regarded  the  com-' 
pulsory  retirement  of  Admirals  and  Vice- Admirals,  by  the  following 
provisions,  viz. :  Flag-Officers  who  have  not  hoisted  their  flags, 
as  Flag-Officers,  to  be  retired  at  the  age  of  60. 

On  the  29th  November  1879  an  increase  was  made  in  the 
number  of  Lieutenants  by  the  following  provisions  in  an  Order  in* 
Council : — 

Istly. — That  the  number  of  Lieutenants  for  executive  duty  shall 
be  800. 

2ndly. — That  the  number  of  Lieutenants  be  gradually  increased 
to  1,000  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  on  the  List  of  Staff  Com-^ 
mandem  and  Navigating  Lieutenants  fall  below  the  number  fixed  by 
O.  C.  of  1870,  viz.  260,  so  that  eventually  the  List  of  Lieutenants 
shall  be  800  for  executive  duties  and  200  for  navigating  duties. 

8rdly. — ^That  76  Sub-Lieutenants  be  promoted  during  the  year 
1879,  without  reference  to  the  number  on  the  Lieutenants'  List;, 
and  in  each  successive  year  a  number  that  shall  not  exceed  the 
number  that  has  been  added  to  the  List  of  Sub -Lieutenants  on  the 
previous  year. 

4thly. — ^That  the  retirement  of  Lieutenants  on  the  terms  sanc- 
tioned in  par.  24,  Chap.  X.  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  22nd 
February  1870,  be  continued. 

On  the  24th  of  March  1880  the  O.  C.  of  22ud  February  1870 
modified  by  the  following  provisions : — 

Istly. — Captains  who  have  been  or  may  be  retired  firom  that  rank 
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(anless  retired  from  non-servioe)  to  be  allowed  to  rise  to  tlie 
rank  of  Vice- Admiral  on  the  Aetired  List  if  before  retirement  they 
hsd,  or  shall  have,  served  the  time  necessary  to  qualify  a  Captain 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Bear- Admiral  on  the  Actiye  List. 

2ndly. — Such  advancement  to  be  conferred  according  to  seniority, 
any  o£Bcer  hereby  qualified  for  Vice- Admiral's  rank,  and  who  has 
been  debarred  from  rising  above  the  rank  of  Bear-Admiral^.to  date 
his  promotion  to  Vice- Admiral  from  the  day  on  which  he  would 
have  been  promoted  had  such  restrictions  not  been  in  operation. 
'Promotion  not  to  confer  claim  to  increase  of  retired  pay. 

An  Order  in  Council  dated  6th  June  1881  empowers  the 
Admiralty  to  advance  annually  25  Lieutenants  to  the  rank  of 
'Commander^  so  long  as  a  maximum  number  of  226  Commanders  is 
not  exceeded. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  oflBcers  to  acquire  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  professional  and  other  useful  subjects,  a  clause  was 
introduced  into  the  Queen's  Begulations  (dated  1  Feb.  1884),  to 
the  effect  that  a  Lieutenant's  commission,  dated  from  the  day  of  his 
attaining  six  months'  seniority  as  Sub-Lieutenant,  would  be  given 
to  any  Sub-Lieutenant  who  obtained  first-class  certificates  in  all 
subjects,  and  not  less  than  1,800  marks  in  the  College  Examina- 
tion. He  should  also  be  recommended  by  the  President  of  the 
Boyal  Naval  College,  and  should  possess  certificates  of  good  con- 
duct and  zeal  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  for  the  whole  period 
of  his  service. 

On  the  22nd  May  1884,  the  following  arrangements  affecting 
Naval  and  Greenwich  Hospital  Pensions,  in  lieu  of  those  hitherto 
appropriated  under  the  Queen's  Begulations,  1879,  and  the  Order 
in  Council  of  1st  April  1881,  were  made: — 6  Naval  Pensions  and 
1  Greenwich  Hospital  Pension,  amount  of  each  d680,  to  be  allowed 
to  Captains ;  18  Naval  Pensions  and  6  Greenwich  Hospital  Pen- 
sions, of  £66  each,  to  Commanders ;  and  42  Naval  Pensions  and 
8  Greenwich  Hospital  Pensions,  of  £60  each,  to  Lieutenants. 
Under  the  arrangements  of  this  document.  Naval  and  Greenwich 
Hospital  Pensions  stood  thus : — 

No.  of  Nayal      No.  of  G.  H.       Amonsi  of 


Officers. 

Penaions. 

Pensions. 

EaohP«a 

Flag  Officers    • 

.      Nil 

10 

£150 

Captains  . 

6 

1 

£80 

Commanders     . 

.       18 

6 

£65 

Subalterns 

.       42 

8 

£50 

By  an  Order  of  the  19th  May  1886,  officers  holding  the  position 
of  Second  Lieutenant  are  permitted  to  continue  in  the  receipt  of 
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the  allowance  attached  to  the  perfonnaiioe  of  their  duties,  when 
absent  firom  their  ships  on  special  and  important  duty;  and  the 
officers  temporarily  performing  the  special  duties  of  the  absent 
officers  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Admiralty,  receive  extra  pay, 
at  each  rates  as  may  be  determined,  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
ordinary  rates  of  extra  pay  authorised  by  the  Nayal  Begulations, 
nor  the  amount  of  the  allowance  attaching  to  the  special  duty 
performed. 

We  are  compelled,  by  reason  of  our  limited  space,  to  postpone 
our  narrative  of  the  progress  made  by  other  branches  of  the  naval 
service* 
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^pntions  against  t|e  fine  of  Commniucatm. 

By  Col.  G.  A.  FuRSE. 


Two  great  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Napoleon,  had  personal  experience  of  independent  operations  con- 
ducted against  their  lines  of  communication.  In  1745  Frederick 
the  Great  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  the  Austrian 
cavalry  and  partisans  having  interrupted  all  his  communications 
and  placed  his  army  on  the  verge  of  famine.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  action  of  the  Tyrolese  free  companies  against  the 
communications  of  the  French  army  became  so  formidable  that 
Napoleon  had  to  resort  to  very  harsh  measures  to  put  them  down. 
Later  on,  in  1812^  when  advancing  on  Moscow,  he  was  seriously 
annoyed  by  the  Cossacks  on  his  line  of  communications ;  to  such 
an  extent  was  this,  that  Murat,  under  date  of  the  26th  of  September, 
states  that  his  men  could  not  go  out  to  forage  without  great  risk 
of  being  captured,  and  that  he  lost  every  day  200  men  in  this 
manner. 

These  great  captains  were  compelled  to  take  measures  to  protect 
their  line  of  communications:  the  first  organised  free  battalions 
of  j'ager  and  hussars  under  picked  officers  to  hold  the  enemy's 
partisans  in  check ;  the  latter  had  recourse  to  flying  columns  under 
chosen  officers  to  form  ambuscades  for  the  Russians.  In  his  torn 
Napoleon,  when  the  allied  armies  invaded  France  in  1814,  directed 
the  organisation  of  a  levie  en  matse  for  action  against  the  invaders* 
communications. 

In  the  Secession  War  in  America  many  notable  raids  on  the 
enemy's  communications  were  effected  on  both  sides.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  Stuart's  celebrated  exploit  in  rear  of  Mac- 
€lellan's  army,  in  June  1862,  one  of  the  most  daring  deeds  of  the 
American  War.  This  operation  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  reeon* 
naisance ;  still,  from  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  means,  it 
-assumed  the  character  of  a  raid  on  the  communications.    Staart» 
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-who  had  fall  liberty  of  action,  baving  penetrated  in  rear  of  the 
Federal  army,  had  to  choose  whether  he  should  return  by  the  road 
he  had  come,  or  should  complete  the  circuit,  and  rejoin  Lee  by 
crossing  the  Ghickahominy.  As  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  the  enemy  in  great  force  would  occupy  the  former,  so  as  to 
•contest  the  passage,  he  selected  the  latter  course,  which,  though 
the  boldest,  was  in  reality  the  less  dangerous.  On  his  onward 
marchy  Stuart  destroyed  on  the  Pamunkey  several  ships  loaded 
with  provisions,  surprised  the  telegraph  station  at  Tunstall,  and 
•damaged  the  railroad.  He  captured  a  convoy  of  provisions,  which 
he  burnt,  and  destroyed  the  railway  bridge  at  Black-Greek,  thus 
severing  the  Federal  communications  with  the  Pamunkey. 

Stuart's  position  was  dangerous  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
his  force,  and  of  the  operations  being  conducted  in  such  close 
vicinity  to  the  Federal  army ;  still,  Pleasanton,  who  was  despatched 
in  pursuit  with  a  large  cavalry  force,  though  he  marched  fifty-five 
miles  a  day,  did  not  overtake  him,  for,  fortunately,  the  ruins  of  a 
bridge  on  the  Ghickahominy,  which  the  Gonfederates  had  destroyed 
some  weeks  before,  were  available  for  repairs,  and  enabled  Stuart 
to  lead  his  men  over  the  river  in  safety. 

In  three  days  the  Gonfederate  general  marched  160  miles, 
gathered  relevant  information  regarding  the  strength  and  position 
-of  the  Federal  army,  brought  back  166  prisoners,  a  large  quantity 
of  arms,  260  horses  and  mules  with  their  equipment,  and  destroyed 
provisions  and  warlike  stores  valued  at  several  millions  of  dollars. 
All  this  he  effected  with  a  very  trifling  loss. 

On  the  22nd  August  1862  another  raid  was  effected  in  rear  of 
Pope's  army  at  Gatlett's  station,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
nulroad.  This  raid  proved  very  disastrous  to  the  Federal  army, 
for,  all  the  private  and  official  papers  of  the  Federal  commander 
liaving  fallen  into  Stuart's  hands,  from  the  information  thus  gained 
were  directed  the  operations  which  culminated  in  Pope's  defeat  at 
Manassas. 

General  Morgan  furnishes  the  following  results  of  a  raid  he 
effected  in  July  1864 :— **  I  left  Knoxville  on  the  4th  July  with 
■about  900  men,  and  returned  to  Livingston  on  the  28th  with 
nearly  1,200,  having  been  absent  just  twenty-four  days,  during 
which  time  I  had  travelled  over  1,000  miles,  captured  seventeen 
tovms,  destroyed  all  the  Government  supplies  and  arms  in  them, 
dispersed  1,500  home  guards,  and  paroUed  nearly  1,200  regular 
troops.    I  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  90  men." 

In  the  late  Franoo^German  War  the  German  army^  had   to 
depend  upon  a  few  lines  of  railway  for  bringing  up  supplies  and 
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reinforoements ;  these  railways  beoame  their  main  lines  of  com- 
mnnication,  and  in  December  1870  and  January  1871  their  working 
was  often  interrupted  by  the  French.  At  the  yery  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign  it  will  be  recollected  how  a  small  body 
of  German  lancers,  by  blowing  up  a  viaduct  on  the  railway  which 
connected  the  Tarious  French  Army  Corps,  interrupted  their  lateral 
communication  and  prevented  reinforcements  being  sent  by  rail  to 
the  battle-field  of  Worth. 

Owing  to  the  considerable  numerical  strength  of  the  armies  now 
placed  in  the  field,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  military  operationB 
are  carried  out,  the  lines  of  communication  have  assumed  a  more 
than  ever  prominent  place  in  war.  Their  importance  has  augmented 
with  the  increased  attention  that  is  now  bestowed  on  their  organi- 
sation and  defence,  and  their  relation  to  an  army  in  the  field  is  of 
such  vital  interest  to  it  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  predict  that 
operations  directed  against  these,  as  tending  to  cause  serious  embar- 
rassment to  the  enemy,  will  form  a  special  feature  in  future  wars. 

For  its  maintenance  in  the  field  an  army  is  now  greatly  dependent 
on  railways  and  telegraphs,  which,  as  they  cannot  be  adequately 
guarded  in  their  entire  extent,  lend  themselves  singularly  to  attack 
by  small  bodies  of  very  mobile  troops^  who  can  move  about  with 
little  fear  of  being  detected,  and  who  can  make  off  as  soon  as  their 
special  object  has  been  attained.  Even  the  partial  obstruction 
such  bodies  may  effect  by  the  demolition  of  a  bridge  or  viaduct,, 
the  blowing-up  of  a  small  tunnel,  and  the  like,  if  executed  at  the 
right  moment,  may  cause  considerable  damage  to  the  enemy^  whilst 
a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  will  undoubtedly  become  a  source 
of  never  ending  anxiety. 

The  more  the  enemy  is  alarmed  by  constant  attacks  on  his  com- 
munications, the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  troops  he  will  have 
to  detach  for  their  protection ;  his  anxiety  to  guard  his  line  of  sup* 
plies  will,  therefore,  be  conducive  to  a  corresponding  redaction  of 
his  forces  at  the  front,  in  itself  no  inappreciable  advantage.  This 
was  illustrated  by  the  exploits  of  the  organized  bands  employed 
by  the  Bussians  and  Prussians  in  rear  of  Napoleon's  army  in  1818* 
Their  enterprise  was  such  that  his  convoys  needed  very  large 
escorts,  and  the  posts  on  the  line  of  communications  required 
strong  garrisons,  all  of  which  greatly  reduced  the  fighting  strength 
of  the  French  army. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  immense  advantages  can  be  obtained 
by  detailing  bodies  of  light  troops  for  the  sole  duty  of  operating 
against  the  enemy's  line  of  communications.  Troops  ander  able 
and  enterprising  leaders,  reserved  for  this  special  object^  would 
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endow  a  commander  with  a  most  powerful  instrument  to  employ 
against  his  opponent. 

No  army  can  keep  in  a  concentrated  state  ready  for  battle  unless 
properly  supplied  with  food ;  if  a  continuous  stream  of  supplies  is 
difficult  to  maintain,  it  must  break  up  and  scatter  to  subsist. 
Great  injury,  therefore,  can  be  done  to  an  army  in  the  field  in- 
directly by  attacking  its  source  and  channel  of  supply ;  this  will 
lay  it  open  to  be  defeated  in  detail.  The  losses  incurred  in  the 
operations  against  the  communications  will  be  fully  counterbalanced 
by  the  important  results  which  such  action  will  secure. 

The  best  body  to  employ  for  this  purpose  when  great  mobility 
is  so  essential  is  undoubtedly  a  body  of  the  lightest  possible  cavalry 
or  mounted  infantry.  Attacks  on  the  line  of  communications, 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  surprises,  must  mainly  depend  on 
rifle-fire  and  a  bayonet  charge.  Cavalry  alone  cannot  compete 
snccessfnlly  against  a  few  companies  of  infantry  armed  with  breech- 
loaders, and  dismounted  cavalry  armed  with  carabines  is  not 
sufficient;  we  must  employ  for  this  purpose  infantry,  mounted, 
armed  with  an  effective  weapon,  and  good  practised  shots.  What- 
ever may  be  adduced  to  the  contrary,  the  cavalry  soldier,  trained 
as  such,  by  simply  dismounting  and  taking  to  his  carabine  does 
not  become  a  good  infantry  soldier. 

Many  of  our  officers  are  perfectly  capable  of  organising  a  good 
body  of  irregular  troops  for  this  purpose,  so  that^  as  long  as  we 
can  endow  these  with  good  officers  and  good  non-commissioned 
officers,  we  can  abstain  from  employing  our  never  sufficient  regular 
troops  on  this  special  service.  The  particular  duties  of  these 
bands  are  to  surprise  and  harass  the  enemy's  rear,  to  destroy  his 
means  of  transport  and  communication,  and  to  throw  all  manner  of 
supply  difficulties  in  his  path.  To  provide,  however,  against  cruel 
reprisals  on  the  population,  all  this  must  be  effected  by  armed 
bands,  clothed  in  uniform,  and  like  any  others  constituting  a 
recognised  portion  of  the  troops  in  the  field.  Some  light  field 
pieces  might  be  considered  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  mounted 
men^  but  even  these  might  be  set  aside,  being  replaced  by  rockets 
to  set  fire  to  stores  and  magazines,  to  cause  serious  disorder  in  a 
convoy,  &c. 

The  assistance  of  the  inhabitants,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  is 
most  important:  however,  we  should  not  forget  that  we  expose 
them  to  cruel  retaliation  firom  the  enemy  for  the  assistance  they 
give  us.  By  watching  the  enemy  they  can  afford  us  timely  infor- 
mation as  to  his  movements,  they  can  deceive  him  as  to  ours,  and 
lead  him  astray ;  they  can  apprize  us  of  any  carelessness  or  over- 
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confidence  on  his  part,  of  the  inadequacy  of  any  of  his  detachments, 
and  can  furnish  reliable  guides  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
difficult  tracks  and  unfrequented  paths  of  their  districts.  In  an 
offensive  war  the  matter  presents  greater  difficulty^  and  an  invader, 
as  a  ruling  principle,  must  distrust  the  population ;  still,  good 
discipline  and  ready-money  payments  have  always  proved  effective 
means  for  abating  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants.  In  most  oouo- 
tries  there  are  people  of  strong  feelings  who  hate  the  enemy,  more 
or  less  on  personal  grounds ;  in  others  this  feeling  is  engendered 
by  religious  difference,  or  political  ideas,  and  these  individuals, 
who  are  badly  disposed  towards  the  enemy,  should  be  turned  to 
the  utmost  possible  account.  The  leaders  should  endear  them- 
selves to  the  people  as  much  as  possible,  by  good  treatment,  and 
by  the  rigorous  discipline  of  the  troops.  Only  in  one  thing  they 
should  be  terrible^  and  that  is  in  punishing  treachery.  A  few  in- 
fluential men  retained  as  hostages  will  check  all  desire  to  betray  us. 

Having  to  work  round  and  gain  the  enemy's  rear,  great  distances 
will  have  to  be  traversed  rapidly,  and,  the  damage  once  effected, 
the  attacking  force  must  guard  itself  against  being  overwhelmed 
by  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  commander  of  the  army 
need  not  burthen  himself  further  with  the  action  of  these  bands ; 
having  given  them  enterprising  leaders,  the  means  they  originally 
require,  and  actual  independence  of  action,  he  must  trust  to  their 
effecting  the  utmost  possible  damage  on  the  enemy,  by  doing  which 
they  will  render  him  very  signal  assistance. 

The  general  aim  of  such  bodies  is  to  deceive,  annoy,  and  dami^ 
the  enemy  wherever  he  may  be.  They  should  themselves  be  ubi- 
quitous; their  safety  depends  on  their  constantly  shifting  their 
whereabouts,  and  never,  if  possible,  returning  by  the  road  they 
have  come,  where  the  enemy  may  be  on  his  guard.  Their  constant 
appearance  should  cause  very  considerable  anxiety  to  the  enemy ; 
they  should  seize  officers  badly  escorted,  should  pounce  on  badly- 
carded  convoys,  weak  posts,  small  detachments  or  patrols,  and 
should  punish  summarily  all  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  foe. 
They  should  create  panics  and  alarms  in  large  camps  and  towns  by 
their  sudden  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood;  they  sbonld 
render  the  roads  unsafe,  prevent  the  enemy  effecting  requisitions, 
destroy  small  bridges,  stop  and  delay  the  march  of  his  convoys, 
seize  his  correspondence,  and  destroy  the  powerful  aids  he  receives 
from  railways  and  telegraphs. 

The  action  of  the  hawk,  who  suddenly  pounces  on  its  onsnspect- 
ing  prey,  seizes  it  with  its  unrelenting  claws  and  disappeansy  is  the 
prototype  for  such  a  body ;  it  should  deal  successful  blows,  quick 
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and,  if  necessary,  even  terrible,  leaving  not  the  slightest  trace  to 
«bow  its  line  of  retreat. 

Means  of  transport  are  required  on  such  a  large  scale  by  an 
turmy  in  the  field,  that  everything  which,  strictly  speaking,  con- 
stitutes transport,  be  it  railways,  wagons,  carts,  animals,  steamers, 
barges,  or,  in  short,  all  that  an  enemy  may  turn  to  advantage  in 
moving  his  stores  and  supplies,  should  be  denied  him.  His  postal 
and  other  special  means  of  intercommunication  must  be  stopped; 
this  not  only  on  the  main  lines,  but  on  all  other  lines  of  which 
he  may  try  to  avail  himself  in  default  of  these.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible even  to  remove  or  destroy  the  means  of  subsistence  which 
he  may  find  in  the  country,  and  to  drive  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  his  line  of  communications  the  people  who  can  render 
him  any  manner  of  assistance. 

In  Section  X.  of  the  official  account  of  the  Franco-German  War 
ot  1870-71  occurs  the  following  passage: — "In  the  days  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  19th  September,  the  whole  of  the  require- 
ments of  food  had  to  be  drawn  from  the  commissariat  columns,  as 
the  inhabitants  in  their  flight  had  driven  off  nearly  all  their 
cattle,  and  had  for  the  most  part  destroyed  such  stores  as  could 
not  be  removed.  In  the  fields  the  smoke  was  still  rising  at  many 
places  from  the  corn-ricks  which  the  French  had  fired ;  the  well- 
filled  wine-vaults  alone  appeared  to  conceal  inexhaustible  supplies." 

What  refers  to  the  damage  which  can  be  inflicted  on  the 
enemy's  line  of  communications  applies  in  a  contrary  sense  to 
^ne's  own,  and  we  should  take  such  measures  as  will  prevent  the 
obstruction  we  can  cause  the  enemy  being  practised  on  ourselves. 

To  carry  all  this  out  to  the  best  effect  the  leaders  must  possess 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  line 
-of  communications,  and  must  be  able  to  appreciate  correctly  the 
most  vulnerable  points,  by  acting  against  which  the  greatest  and 
most  lasting  damage  can  be  inflicted  on  the  enemy. 

Information  as  to  the  enemy's  movements,  actions,  numbers, 
position,  &c.  is  essential  in  war;  in  fact,  acquiring  information 
is  a  matter  of  the  very  first  consideration  :  all  depends  on  this,  and 
no  means  should  ever  be  spared  to  acquire  it.  A  commander 
who  is  well-informed  on  all  that  relates  to  his  opponent,  knows 
his  enemy's  hand,  and  can  play  his  game  with  preponderating 
advantage.  This  applies  more  than  ever  when  enterprises  are 
<lirected  against  the  Une  of  communications,  for  it  is  essential  to 
know  the  weakest  points  of  the  enemy,  be  it  his  numbers,  the 
carelessness  or  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  his  officers,  the 
^disproportion  between  the  impedimenta  and  their  escorts,  the  re- 
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lative  diffionlties  of  the  groand,  the  want  of  sufficient  stores  ai 
any  special  point,  or  the  most  propitious  time  to  strike.  The 
leader  of  a  special  band  selected  to  injure  the  enemy's  oommoni- 
oations  should  have  a  picked  body  of  intelligent  scouts,  and  should 
make  use  of  spies  to  a  oonsiderable  extent.  Exact  and  timely  in- 
formation for  him  is  eyerything.  General  Sheridan,  in  his  leport 
on  the  operations  of  the  1st  and  8rd  Cavalry  Divisions  of  the 
Shenandoah,  brings  to  special  notice  the  services  of  Major  ToaQg> 
Head  of  the  Intelligence  and  Scouting  Service,  and  of  his  thirty 
or  forty  troopers,  who,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  lives,  never 
hesitated  to  go  wherever  they  were  sent  to  obtain  that  ever* 
essential  element  of  success,  information.  Ten  of  these  soouts  were 
lost  during  the  course  of  the  operations. 

General   Sherman,  in   his  account  of  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
remarks  that  his  posts  on  the  line  of  communications,  though  at- 
tacked, were  not  carried.     There  is  no  particular  object  in  carrying 
these  posts,  as  the  serious  losses  incurred  in  carrying  them  are  not 
balanced  by  sufficiently  corresponding  advantages,  and  the  posts 
will  have  to  be  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  a  large  force  which  is 
sure  to  be  sent  to  recover  them ;  we  must,  in  preference,  make  the 
stretch  of  road  between  two  consecutive  posts  unsafe ;  we  must  stop 
the  traffic  over  it,  and  throw  obstacles  in  the  forward  movement  of 
supplies  and  reinforcements  to  the  front.     It  is  well  known  what  a 
very  difficult  thing  it  is  to  conduct  a  lengthy  convoy  safely  to  its 
destination  when  there  is  an  enemy  handy  to  attack   it   at  any 
moment,  and  what  delays  can  be  caused  by  making  the  commander 
of  the  escort  assume  a  formation  of  defence.     Our  parties  should 
infest  the  line  at  many  different  points,  and,  if  practicable,  as  near 
the  advanced  depot  as  possible,  as  an  army  can  subsist  on  the 
resources  of  the  locality  it  occupies  only  for  a  very  brief  time,  and 
is  greatly  dependent   on   the   reserves  pushed   forward  from  the 
advanced  depot,  its  nearest  reliable  source  of  supply. 

The  composition  of  the  enemy's  army  will  have  much  to  do  with 
his  line  of  communications.  If  he  is  numerous  in  cavalry,  his 
cavalry  may  protect  the  line ;  if  he  has  the  means  to  push  supports 
rapidly  forward  from  the  rear,  or  if  he  has  made  proper  dis- 
positions of  reserves  to  reinforce  the  communication  troops,  action 
against  his  communications  may  be  very  difficult.  All  this  should 
be  ascertained  and  taken  into  account.  The  leaders  must  have 
good  maps  on  which  should  be  noted  the  enemy's  stations,  maga- 
zines, and  depdts,  the  position  of  defiles^  bridges,  fords,  and 
difficult  parts  of  the  roads,  the  telegraph  stations,  and  railway 
bridges.     The   amount    of  stores   and   supplies  in   the    enemy's 
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laagazines  and  depots  shoold  be,  if  possible,  asoerfcaioed  by  spies 
vho  will  hire  themselves  out  as  labourers,  and  when  the  stock 
gets  low,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  convoys  will  soon  be 
-coming  up  to  replenish  them. 

The  leaders  of  bands  detailed  for  this  service  should  be  chosen 
on  aoconnt  of  their  well-established  qualifications,  the  principal 
being  sound  judgment,  great  activity  of  mind  and  body,  great  self- 
reliance,  love  of  adventure  and  enterprise.  Men  of  independent 
mind,  of  strong  will  and  determination,  will  always  do  well ;  how- 
ever, their  qualities  should  rest  on  something  better  than  mere 
report,  which  often  on  service  proves  fallacious.  Their  instruc- 
tions should  be  few  but  explicit :  **  to  do  the  utmost  damage  to  the 
enemy,  and  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  a  continuity  of  work 
between  his  base  and  the  advanced  depot."  They  should  harass 
the  enemy  as  much  as  possible,  without  compromising  their  own 
troops ;  abstaining  from  attacking  numerous  forces,  and  attempting 
to  carry  places  that  are  well  guarded  and  strengthened.  They 
must  secure  the  confidence  of  their  troops  by  constant  successes ; 
they  must  surprise  without  being  surprised  ;  they  must  fall  on  the 
^nemy  with  the  rapidity  of  lightuing — if  surprise  is  impossible^ 
they  should  be  off,  and  on  no  account  whatever  should  they  let 
the  enemy  score  a  success.  If  a  stroke  fails,  in  place  of  a  re- 
newed attack,  the  issue  of  which  may  be  doubtful,  they  should 
make  a  dash  at  a  different  point.  Their  special  instructions  given 
them  they  should  be  allowed  carte  blanche  for  everything  else,  for 
great  independence  of  action  is  necessary  for  this  service.  Bold 
leaders  must  be  seconded  by  men  who  thoroughly  resemble  them ; 
Hbeee  should  all  be  well  mounted,  if  any  of  their  horses  fall  sick 
they  should  requisition  fresh  ones;  having  to  be  free  from  impedi- 
menta, their  troops  must  live  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
must  be  housed  and  sheltered  the  best  way  they  can.  No  one  but 
the  leaders  themselves  should  know  the  intended  points  of  attack, 
and  the  result  of  important  achievements  must  be  rapidly  com- 
municated to  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  for  these  may  have  important 
bearings  on  the  conceptions  and  dispositions  of  the  Oeueral  com- 
manding. Operating  in  rear  of  the  enemy,  this  will  present 
<son8iderab]e  difficulty ;  however,  every  opportunity  must  be  seized 
to  do  so. 

Troops  for  employment  against  the  enemy's  communications 
should  be  divided  into  small  units,  each  one  composed  of  a  handy 
number  of  companies,  each  company,  in  its  turn,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  soldiers  and  a  small  contingent  of  scouts;  these 
latter  should  be  the  pick  of  the  former,  and  they  should  form  a 
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small  squad  d'eliie^  to  which  it  should  he  the  aim  of  all  soldiers 
to  beloDg.  Becompense  for  important  work  performed,  either  in 
promotion,  money  rewards,  &c.,  should  be  lavishly  awarded. 

According  to  the  work  to  be  performed,  they  would  have  to  be 
provided  with  dynamite  to  blow  up  and  destroy  bridges  and  rail- 
ways ;  Hale's  rockets  to  fire  into  convoys  and  cause  a  stampede 
amongst  the  animals ;  tools  to  cut  trees  and  branches  with  which 
to  form  abattis  across  roads,  throw  small  bridges  across  streams,  &c. 
&c.     In  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  French  armies  in  Germany  and 
in  Spain  had  recognised  the  necessity  of  detailing  a  small  squad 
of  mounted  pioneers  to  each  cavalry  regiment,  the  cavalry  having 
often   to  act    by  itself,  and  the  engineers  not  being  sufficiently 
mobile  to  aid  them ;  when  it  was  a  question  of  making  a  sudden 
dash  at  some  important  point,  a  service  so   essentially  the  role 
of  mounted  troops,  the  presence  of  a  few  mounted  pioneers  was 
deemed  essential.     If  mounted  pioneers  are  necessary  for  cavalry, 
how  much  more  so  they  will  be  for  troops  intended  to  act  against 
the  line  of  communications.     Each  band  should  have  its  squad  of 
men,  either  especially  trained  or  picked  from  men  whose  former 
avocations  can  replace  this  training. 

These  soldiers  should  be  dressed  plainly,  so  as  not  to  attract 
notice,  no  buckles  or  shining  metal  of  any  description  being  used 
in  their  equipment.  The  scabbards  of  their  swords  (if  cavalry) 
should  be  of  wood,  covered  with  leather  ;  ropes  should  replace  steel 
picketing  chains  ;  loose  kettles,  or  anything  which  may  make  a 
jingling  noise,  should  be  avoided.  The  animals  should  be  all 
geldings,  of  dark  colour,  so  as  to  avoid  the  presence  of  the  troops 
being  revealed  either  by  the  neighing  of  horses  or  by  th^ 
conspicuous  colour. 

The  boast  of  these  troops  should  be  never  to  be  off  their  guard, 
to  be  always  on  the  alert;  they  should  never  take  off  their 
accoutrements,  and  their  arms  should  be  always  at  their  side.  They 
should  be  very  reticent  on  their  doings,  so  as  to  keep  the  enemy 
in  complete  darkness  as  to  their  numbers,  manner  of  proceeding, 
habits,  &c.,  and  a  certain  degree  of  mystery  should  surround  them, 
trusting  to  no  one,  for  even  their  friends  may  unwittingly  put 
their  enemies  on  their  traces. 

These  bands  should  be  constantly  changing  their  locality,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  should  not  sojourn  more  than  a  day  in  the 
same  place,  bivouacking  in  woods  and  hollows  rather  than  in  towns 
and  villages.  By  being  here  to-day  and  there  to*morrow  the 
enemy  will  be  sorely  disconcerted.  They  should  appear  when 
least  expected ;  at  times  a  show  may  be  made  of  having  evacaated 
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a  locality^  this,  in  reality,  being  only  a  feint  to  seek  concealment 
close  by,  the  more  readily  to  pounce  on  an  unsaspecting  foe.  At 
other  times  it  may  be  necessary  to  spread  false  rumours,  to  pre- 
tend to  be  the  advanced  guard  of  a  large  force,  disappearing  sud* 
denly,  obliterating  all  traces,  and  reappearing  in  quite  a  different 
locality.'  To  do  all  this  the  troops  must  be  unhampered  by 
I>AggAg6»  aiid  must  be  content  to  be  satisfied  with  very  little. 
Irregulars,  habituated  to  hard  fare  and  constant  movement,  will 
adapt  themselves  to  this  style  of  life  better  than  British  troops 
who  have  been  carefully  nourished  and  looked  after.  As  the  service 
will  be  severe,  both  men  and  horses  will  have  to  be  rested  from 
time  to  time,  as  opportunities  occur.  Any  stores,  ammunition, 
and  the  Uke,  which  it  may  be  absolutely  indispensable  to  hold  in 
reserve,  should  be  kept  in  some  locality  easy  to  get  at. 

To  conceal  as  much  as  possible  one's  movements  through  a 
country  very  reliable  guides  are  required,  and  these  must  be  re- 
tained, under  any  circumstances,  until  the  information  they  may 
give  can  do  no  harm.*  The  night  is  more  suitable  for  this  de- 
scription of  service  than  the  day.  Best  by  day  and  march  by  night 
should  be  the  rule,  and,  in  moving  from  place  to  place,  the  most 
unfrequented  passages,  mountain  tracks,  and  forest  roads  should 
be  selected. 

It  is  advisable  to  avoid  crossing  rivers  by  the  regular  bridges, 
selecting  the  small  ones  and  fords  in  preference;  also  to  avoid 
passing  through  any  locality  where  the  small  size  of  the  force  can 
be  noted  and  the  troops  counted.  The  direction  of  the  march 
should  be  kept  a  profound  secret  to  all,  and  should  not  commence 
until  the  people  of  the  country  have  retired  to  rest.  It  often  may 
be  desirable,  and,  indeed,  necessary,  the  better  to  conceal  the  real 
object  in  view,  to  start  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  one  ulti- 
mately intended  to  be  followed,  and  to  regain  the  latter  by  a  detour. 
To  avoid  noise  at  starting,  the  troops  should  be  trained  to  be 
always  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  to  saddle,  mount, 
and  form  up  in  the  most  rigorous  silence. 

When  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  bivouac  in  a  village  or 
tovirn,  having  selected  the  place  in  which  it  is  intended  to  halt  for 

*  The  saTage,  by  necdssity,  has  the  beet  memory  for  groimd,  can  easily  read 
eertam  signs  and  marks,  and,  with  unerring  facility,  can  detect  the  approach  of 
dan^B^er.  The  peasants,  foresters,  and  woodcntters  come  next,  and,  last  of  aU,  comes 
tlie  more  highly  dyUised  being  who  follows  other  pursuits.  It  is  habit,  familiarity, 
and  necessity  which  train  the  least  educated  man  in  this ;  in  place  of  life-long 
hAbits  our  officers  in  the  pursuit  of  sport  soon  acquire  some  of  the  aptitude  of  the 
savage  in  this  matter,  showing  that  instinct  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  that  it  is 
a  mere  matter  of  haMt  and  obserration. 
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the  day,  a  picked  seotion  of  sharp  good  men  should  head  the  main 
bpdy^  and,  as  it  approaches  the  point  to  be  occupied,  should  esti^ 
blish  a  complete  cordon  round  it  several  hundred  yards  o£fy  to 
prevent  anyone  leaving  to  give  information  or  to  raise  the  alarm. 
The  column  should  get  into  the  village  before  daybreak,  if  possible, 
and  occupy  all  the  exits,  small  pickets  being  posted  under  cover 
further  forward.  The  inhabitants  should  be  ordered  to  continue 
their  usual  avocations,  and  people  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
village,  but,  under  no  pretence  whatsoever  to  quit  it.  When  the 
time  comes  to  leave  the  place  the  troops  should  go  without  giving 
any  notice,  making  a  circuit  so  as  to  put  people  on  a  wrong  scent, 
afterwards  gaining  the  road  it  is  intended  to  pursue.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  be  certain  that  no  one  follows  the  troops,  or  has  become 
acquainted  with  the  direction  they  have  taken. 

If  the  column  is  to  remain  concealed  in  a  hollow,  sentries  must 
be  placed  all  round  to  prevent  soldiers  showing  themselves  on  the 
heights ;  fires  must  not  be  lighted,  the  troops  having  to  satisfy 
themselves  with  ready-cooked  provisions.  Should  there  be  any 
sick  with  the  column,  their  food  can  be  warmed  up  by  means  of 
spirits  of  wine ;  troops  of  this  description  must,  however,  debairass 
themselves  of  these  sick  and  wounded  the  best  way  they  can. 
Regular  outposts  would  take  up  too  many  men,  and  are  not  as 
effective  as  flying  patrols  of  one  non-commissioned  officer  and  three 
rank  and  file.  Scouts  and  small  patrols  can  penetrate  almost  any- 
where unseen,  and  can  acquire  better  information  than  more 
numerous  parties. 

Activity  and  secrecy  are  indispensable  conditions  for  success  in 
operations  of  this  nature.  The  leaders  should  not  confide  their 
plans  to  any  person  whomsoever;  indeed,  they  should  study  to 
mislead  everyone  as  to  their  real  aimsj  intentions,  and  movements. 
They  should  never  forget  that  unexpected  incidents  often  exercise 
a  very  decided  influence  upon  these  operations,  and  they  should 
provide  accordingly.  The  enemy,  in  his  turn,  may  surprise  them  by 
feigning  negligence,  and  thus  lead  them  into  an  ambuscade;  for  him 
surprise  is  effected  by  concealment  of  his  dispositions,  by  covered 
positions  in  which  he  has  hidden  his  troops,  and  by  obstacles  pre- 
pared with  the  view  of  obstructing  an  attack  or  frustrating  a 
surprise. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  way  the  surprise  of  an 
enemy's  post  should  be  conducted.  Military  works  contain  very 
little  detailed  instructions  regarding  these  minor  operations,  and 
our  troops  are  not  practised  in  stratagems  or  in  the  art  of  scouting 
or  concealing  their  march ;  in  fact,  though  they  have  generally  to 
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iesl  with  a  wily  foe,  their  education  in  these  points  is  entirely 
Degleeted,  hence  the  deplorable  events  we  often  have  to  regret. 

A  surprise  is  a  well-conceived  attack  delivered  against  an  enemy 
taken  unawares.  It  effects  a  high  degree  of  confusion,  disjointed 
•action  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  loss  of  individual  courage  through 
dismay.  The  less  time  allowed  to  recover  from  these  the  better 
the  results.  The  moral  effect  of  a  surprise,  always  great,  is  aug- 
mented when  it  comes  from  a  direction  from  which  it  was  not 
expected. 

That  the  attack  may  be  made  with  every  prospect  of  success 
it  is  indispensable  to  secure  the  most  reliable  information  possible 
regarding  the  actual  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy.  This 
information  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  scouts,  spies,  prisoners, 
deserters,  and  by  the  intelligent  sounding  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  is  a  great  art  in  gleaning  true  and  relevant  information  from 
the  highly-coloured  or  false  statements  of  the  population;  the 
reports  of  the  scouts  will,  after  all,  be  the  most  worthy  of  credence, 
as  these  men  know  what  manner  of  information  is  principally 
neededj  and  therefore  they  seek  for  it* 

Scouts  or  small  reconnoitring  parties  should  proceed  with  as 
much  precaution  as  the  main  body,  if  not  even  with  more,  for  the 
main  body  only  moves  under  cover  of  the  scouts ;  the  latter  should 
never  move  by  much  frequented  roads,  the  byways  are  the  ones 
ihey  should  select.  They  should  approach  neither  towns  nor  villages 
by  the  ordinary  roads,  but  should  stop  in  isolated  houses  from 
which  trustwor^y  people  should  be  sent  into  the  villages  or  towns 
to  acquire  information  about  the  enemy.  If  it  becomes  necessary 
to  pass  through  towns  or  villages,  this  should  be  done  by  night. 

Though  a  surprise  may  succeed  at  any  time,  it  is  too  risky  a 
thing  when  only  mounted  troops  are  employed  to  resort  to  night 
surprises,  for  darkness  gives  rise  easily  to  mistakes  and  confusion. 
In  all  cases  it  is  preferable  to  arrive  if  the  evening  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  place  selected  for  attack,  to  conceal  one's  troops, 
4o  gather  during  die  night  still  further  information,  to  reconnoitre 
ihe  ground  very  thoroughly,  and  to  execute  the  stroke  at  daybreak, 
though  certainly  that  is  the  time  when  European  troops  are  on  the 
look-out  for  an  attack.  If  the  attack  has  unavoidably  to  be 
delivered  at  night,  the  time  when  the  reconnoitring  patroles  of  the 
CTiemy  have  come  in^  and  sleep  is  most  general,  is  the  best.  In 
saoh  oases  each  man  should  wear  some  distinguishing  mark,  such 
as  a  white  handkerchief  or  band  round  the  arm  or  round  the  head- 
dress. It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  with  regard  to  night  attacks, 
ihat  troops  invariably  fire  high,  and  that  the  effect  of  musketry  at 
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night  is  very  uncertain ;  the  savage  creeps  along  the  ground  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  to  approach  the  enemy's  post  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  dispositions,  and  the  scouts  should  imitate 
him. 

The  leader  in  whose  hands  rests  the  entire  conduct  of  the 
enterprise  should  assign  to  his  next  senior  officer  the  execution  of 
the  actual  attack,  for,  should  it  not  succeed,  he  must  be  there 
uninjured  to  draw  his  men  off  and  direct  the  retreat ;  if  the  sur- 
prise, on  the  other  hand,  turns  out  well,  he  must  be  there  to  profit 
from  its  success.  His  lieutenants  must  be  -well  acquainted  with 
his  designs,  there  must  be  no  possiblity  of  a  misunderstanding 
either  as  to  the  scope  of  the  attack  or  as  to  the  action  which 
should  immediately  follow  it.  Himself  he  should  occupy  a  position 
from  which  he  can  properly  supervise  and  direct  the  operations, 
and  communicate  with  his  lieutenants  by  a  few  simple  signals ;  a 
reserve  should  invariably  be  at  hand  under  his  immediate  orders. 

In  every  case  it  will  be  prudent  to  post  a  patrol  on  the  road 
on  both  sides  of  the  point  attacked,  these  patrols  must  watch  the^ 
approaches,  give  timely  warning  of  any  body  of  troops  coming 
up,  and  prevent  messengers  proceeding  to  the  next  station  to 
give  warning  or  to  demand  assistance.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  telegraph  wire  on  both  sides  should  be  cut  at  the  right 
moment.  If  practicable,  a  party  should  occupy  the  opposite  side  to 
the  point  attacked  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  in  that  direction, 
above  all  if  there  is  cover  behind  which  he  may  rally. 

The  actual  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  alone 
can  show  the  best  way  of  effecting  a  surprise.  The  leaders  should 
be  able  to  form  a  rapid  estimate  of  the  tactical  nature  of  the  posi* 
tion,  and  must  have  a  right  intuition  of  how  best  to  accomplish 
their  task.  The  more  thorough  the  surprise,  the  more  complete 
will  be  the  defeat ;  the  enemy  should  only  discover  his  foe  when 
he  is  in  his  midst,  hence  he  should  not  be  startled  by  oheerinff 
before  he  is  actually  reached.  The  commandant  of  the  post  ana 
his  correspondence  are  always  objects  to  secure.  The  telegraph 
and  post-offices,  the  magazine,  the  treasure-chest,  the  railway- 
station,  and  municipal  buildings  should  be  occupied.  All  records 
must  be  seized,  and  all  maps  found  in  municipal  offices,  civil 
engineer  or  land-agents'  offices,  &c.,  must  be  appropriated;  many 
of  these  are  of  great  value  and  accuracy. 

The  line  of  retreat  in  case  of  failure  should  be  clearly  indicated 
to  all  section  leaders,  and  a  place  of  assembly  selected  on  this  line 
not  too  close  to  the  point  of  attack,  under  cover  of  some  natural 
obstacle,  where  all  parties  will  gather  together  in  case  of  being 
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driyen  back  by  saperior  forces.  The  ofiScers  and  non^commissioDod 
ofBcers  should  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  roads,  defiles^ 
bridges^  and  tracks  on  the  line  of  retreat,  so  as  to  effect  their 
escape  in  case  of  ill  success.  They  should  be  educated  to  cultivate 
a  good  eye  for  country,  to  acquire  a  good  memory  for  localities, 
and  readiness  in  recognising  important  land-marks  and  remarkable- 
natural  features. 

To  come  quickly,  and  to  disappear  quickly  after  the  object  in 
7iew  has  been  attained,  are  the  first  conditions  of  success.  If  the 
information  acquired  proves  incorrect,  and  the  enemy  is  found  on 
the  alert  or  in  great  force,  the  troops  should  break  up  in  small 
parties  and  make  off  without  delay,  to  concentrate  elsewhere  and 
try  another  coup.  Even  if  a  bold  stroke  succeeds,  it  is  not  wise  to 
remain  on  the  spot  after  all  possible  damage  has  been  done ;  this 
should  be  promptly  quitted,  and  a  forced  march  should  be  made,, 
after  which  the  troops  can  be  accorded  the  rest  they  will  be  in  need 
of,  with  little  fear  of  being  disturbed. 

To  do  all  this  it  is  very  essential  to  instruct  the  troops 
thoroughly,  and  to  make  them  rehearse  operations  of  this  kind. 
As  these  operations  are  of  a  very  practical  nature,  and  bring  into 
play  the  aptitude  and  intelligence  of  the  men  employed,  instruction 
in  these  particulars  are  not  so  wearisome  as  the  constant  per« 
formance  of  drill.  To  qualify  both  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  for  employment  in  these  bands,  they  should  receive  a 
special  training  in  peace ;  for  the  privates,  the  training  can  be 
taken  in  hand  when  the  corps  are  raised ;  with  competent  men  for 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  the  rank  and  file  will 
soon  pick  up  their  work,  and  their  intelligence  and  morale  will 
soon  develop  themselves  under  men  who  are  thoroughly  up  to  their 
work.  All  alike  should,  however,  know  that  the  principal  re- 
qnirements  are  secrecy  and  concealment;  they  must  learn  to 
estimate  correctly  what  they  see,  and  know  thoroughly  how  to 
report  it.  All  should  be  able  to  ride  across  country  with  confi- 
dence, keeping  their  horses  in  hand  and  saving  them  as  much  as 
possible. 

Each  unit  employed  for  this  special  purpose  should  be  fractioned 
into  small  sections,  each  section  being  placed  under  a  permanent 
leader,  who  should  be  inseparable  from  it,  and  who  should  become 
the  instructor  of  the  men,  so  that  they  may  thoroughly  understand 
what  they  will  have  to  do  under  every  possible  contingency. 

Great  self-denial  and  indefatigable  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  is  imperative ;  they  must  always  remain  on  the  watch 
whilst  securing  rest  for  their  troops.     The  well-known  French 
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writer^  Ludovic  Hal6yy9  gives  in  the  following  words  M^re  Jour- 
dain's  aceoant  of  what  passed  at  Etretat.*  Referring  to  the 
German  officers  daring  the  Franco-Grerman  War  of  1870-71,  the 
woman  narrates  :  "  D'ailleurs,  ils  ^taient  toujours  en  mouvement; 
ils  envoyaient  des  estaffettes  par-oi,  dee  estaflfettes  par-la.  La  nuit 
il  y  avait  tonjoars  deux  on  trois  officners  qae  ne  dormaient  pas,  qui 
«nrveillaient  les  soldats,  qui  commandaient  des  patronilles.  .  .  .  Le 
dimanche  soir»  le  capitaine  a  re9Q  une  grande  lettre  vers  minait. 
<}'6tait  une  lettre  dn  g^n^ral.  Je  ne  sais  pas  ee  qn'il  y  avait 
dedans,  mais  je  sais  que  les  officiers  ne  se  sont  pas  couch6s  dels 
nuit,  qu'ils  allaient  et  venaient  aveo  beauooup  de  mouvement.'^ 

Though  we  have  to  stimulate  good  work  in  the  rank  and  file  by 
rewards,  the  officers  themselyes  should  work  simply  for  duty's  sake, 
and  not  for  the  prospective  honours  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the 
years  of  the  Peninsular  War,  in  the  Crimea,  before  the  Viotona 
Cross  was  instituted,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
before  the  mania  for  orders,  medals,  and  brevets  was  known, 
British  officers  did  better  and  braver  things  than  they  have  ever 
done  since.  All  the  working  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rewards  is 
not  healthy ;  it  is  too  sordid  a  motive,  and  the  thing  has  been 
greatly  overdone  in  our  petty  wars.  Disinterested  aims,  simplicity 
of  purpose,  are  more  in  consonance  with  the  character  of  the  tme 
soldier ;  renown  for  valour,  ability,  and  a  conscientious  and  dis- 
interested performance  of  his  duty  is  what  he  should  covet. 


*  Z'/tttxmofi,  par  LadoTic  Hal^Tj,  p.  202. 
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DB  LA  MAamrs." 

By  J.   E.    GORDON-CUMMING. 


CHAPTER  l.—cont. 

Torpedo-boats  and  Gun-boats — cont. 

8. 

The  discassion  may  be  endlessly  prolonged  as  to  whether  squad- 
rons of  ironclads  would  resist  the  attack  of  a  fleet  of  torpedo- 
boats.  We  ourselves  consider  that  it  is  decided  by  the  result 
shown  at  the  manoeuvres  of  every  European  Power.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  pure  theory,  but  of  facts  proved  by  experi- 
ments. Nations  who,  like  Germany  and  Austria,  renounce  the 
construction  of  ironclads  and  order  numerous  torpedo-boats, 
therefore  take  a  clear  and  prophetic  view  of  the  future,  and  this 
will  ensure  for  them  a  naval  force  superior  to  those  of  their 
rivals. 

It  is  long  since  Admiral  Aube  wrote :  '*  A  squadron,  being  more 
or  less  a  collection  of  ironclads,  is  no  longer  the  guarantee  of 
naval  power."  And  quite  recently  M.  Gougeard,  the  former 
Naval  Administrator  in  the  Gambetta  Cabinet,  said  in  a  pamphlet 
which  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  :  '^  It  is,  and  always  will  be, 
quite  ridiculous  to  risk  12  to  15  millions,  or  even  more,  against 
200^000  or  800,000  francs,  and  six  hundred  men  against  twelve.'' 

Thus,  on  this  point,  doubts  are  gradually  disappearing,  and 
the  defenders  of  ironclads  are  reduced,  as  a  last  resource,  to 
speak  of  the  enormous  sums  spent  on  the  actual  tnatiriel^  from 
whioh  it  would  be,  in  their  opinion,  disastrous  to  draw  no  profit. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  building  more 
torpedo-boats  as  fast  as  may  be.  The  discussion  again  re-opens 
whenever  the  question  arises  as  to  what  pattern  shall  be  employed 
for  the  next  fighting-vessel.  The  question  would  seem  to  be  de- 
cided for  us,  as  the  torpedo-boats  68  and  64  have  given  evidence 
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of  remarkable  naval  and  military  qualities.  This  is  not  the  case, 
however.  The  torpedo-boats  had  no  sooner  returned  from  scour- 
ing the  Mediterranean  in  every  direction  and  in  all  weathers,  than 
M.  Goug^ard,  in  the  pamphlet  we  have  just  quoted,  accuses  them 
of  being  ''nutshells"  incapable  of  really  facing  tempests  and 
holding  their  own  on  the  sea,  and  he  proposes  to  substitute  for 
them  what  might  be  called  a  giant  torpedo-boat  with  an  armonred 
deck  95  metres  long,  a  mean  draught  of  4  m.  50  and  a  displace- 
ment of  1,780  tons.  And  this  disposition  to  augment  the  dimen- 
sions  of  torpedo-boats  has  not  only  shown  itself  in  controveny, 
but  also  in  practice,  and  has  exercised  an  important  influence  in 
our  constructions. 

At  present  we  have  torpedo-boats  of  850  tons;  we  shall  soon 
have  them  with  a  displacement  of  1,200  tons.  England  has  out- 
stripped us  in  this  path;  she  has  gone  with  a  bound  from  the 
small  torpedo-boats  to  the  Polyphemus  of  2,640  tons  displacement, 
and  78  metres  in  length.  If  this  movement  towards  increased 
isize  continues,  if  from  scout  torpedo-boats  we  come  to  despatcb- 
torpedo-boats,  then  to  torpedo-boats  with  armoured  decks,  we 
«hall  at  last,  by  perfectly  logical  sequence,  arrive  at  the  monstei 
ships  of  the  present  day.  If  this  is  to  happen,  it  would  be  better 
to  keep  on  with  the  existing  state  of  matters,  and  to  continue 
"wasting  the  millions  of  our  Budget  until  the  next  war. 

The  reason  given  for  thus  increasing  the  size  of  torpedo- 
boats  is,  that  they  are  judged  incapable  in  their  restricted  dimen- 
sions of  risking  the  pursuit  of  ironclads,  and  that  they  are  at  the 
same  time  quite  unprotected  against  the  fire  of  these  ironclads. 
It  is  desired  to  make  them  more  thoroughly  sea-going;  more 
-commodious  for  the  crew,  and  less  vulnerable  to  the  enemy's  bullets. 
The  hopeless  chimera  of  invulnerability  so  long  ,pursued  in  giant 
vessels  since  ironclads  were  invented,  is  now  being  attempted  for 
these  very  boats  which  are  destined  to  destroy  all  chance  of  it  in 
the  former.  Nothing  shows  such  a  want  of  common-sense.  It  is 
not  that  the  little  torpedo-boats  are  not  blessed  with  a  sort  of 
invulnerability;  but  we  should  take  the  conditions  well  into  account 
that  cause  them  to  be  invulnerable.  To  escape  being  captured  by 
the  enemy  they  have  three  essential  qualities  ;  speed,  number,  and 
small  dimensions.  Their  speed  gives  them  the  choice  of  the 
moment  of  attack,  enables  them  to  strike  suddenly  upon  the  enemy, 
and  fall  upon  him  so  swiftly  as  to  prevent  his  hitting  them  oi 
fleeing  before  them  when  he  feels  unable  to  offer  resistance. 

By  the  confession  of  every  sailor,  speed  is  now  the  best  weapon. 
Thanks  to  its  speed,  the  Himscar  accomplished  exploits  in  the 
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war  between  Chili  and  Peru  which  made  the  name  of  the  unfortu- 
nate  Admiral  G-ran  famous ;  but  when  Fortune  betrayed  it,  when, 
taken  between  two  fires,  this  heroic  ship,  deprived  of  its  officers, 
•covered  with  blood  and  ruin,  was  obliged  to  give  itself  up  to  the 
Chilians,  notwithstanding  its  armour  and  large  but  useless  artillery, 
the  wooden  frigate  Union,  its  companion  cruiser,  found  means,  by 
its  still  greater  speed,  to  escape  from  the  scene  of  battle  to  con- 
tinue its  adventures,  its  brave  fights  and  glorious  enterprises. 

Number  is  a  still  more  important  guarantee  of  invulnerability. 
In  truth,  what  does  it  matter  in  a  fleet  of  torpedo-boats  if  several 
come  to  grief  when  others,  reaching  the  goal,  annihilate  the  enemy? 
The  destruction  of  two  or  three  torpedo-boats  cannot  in  material 
loss  equal  the  destruction  of  a  first-class  ironclad.  The  loss  in 
men  is  not  greater  than  what  would  be  produced  on  the  same  iron- 
clad by  a  lucky  shot  sweeping  its  decks,  or  destroying  the  officers 
and  quartermasters  in  the  conning-tower,  as  happened  on  board 
the  Huascar, 

Then,  for  the  price  of  an  ironclad  we  should  have  at  least  sixty 
torpedo-boats.  The  squadron  does  not  exist  that  would  be  capable 
of  withstanding  the  attack  of  such  a  flotilla  even  in  broad  day- 
light and  without  being  taken  unawares.  What  occurred  on  the 
liyer  Min  is  decisive  on  this  point. 

Notwithstanding  its  excellent  locomotive  torpedoes,  the  ironclad 
La  TViomphante  sank  no  boat  belonging  to  the  enemy,  because, 
retarded  by  its  size,  it  could  not  reach  the  fight  it  time,  and, 
moreover,  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  move  cleverly  in  the  midst 
of  a  light  fleet,  on  a  river  much  too  narrow  and  shallow  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  46  and  46  torpedo-boats,  although 
only  armed  with  spar- torpedoes,  resolutely  threw  themselves  upon 
the  Chinese  squadron  and  inflicted  serious  losses  upon  it.  One 
•of  them  was  struck  by  a  bullet  from  a  Chinese  vessel  to  which  it 
presented  its  broadside. 

If,  instead  of  having  to  do  with  untrained  artillerists,  the  tor- 
pedo-boats  45  and  46  had  been  face  to  face  with  European 
artillerists,  probably  both  would  have  perished  at  the  first  attack; 
but  if  other  torpedo-boats  had  immediately  followed  them,  these 
last  would  have  hit  the  enemy  before  it  had  time  to  reload  and  fire 
another  round  at  them. 

Now  the  torpedo-boats  46  and  46  are  obliged  to  get  close  to  the 
ades  of  a  vessel  before  they  can  blow  it  up.  The  greatest  speed 
of  the  torpedo-boats  68  and  64  is,  on  the  contrary,  two  knots  in 
excess  of  that  of  patterns  46  and  46,  and  they  can  discharge  their 
torpedoes  at  200  and  400  mitres  distance. 
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In  a  squadron  figbt  the  first  line  of  torpedo-boats  would  rialc 
being  destroyed  in  broad  day-light;  but,  whilst  they  disappeared, 
the  second  line  would  certainly  annihilate  the  iron-clad  squadron. 
Number  and  speed  are^  therefore,  special  conditions  of  invuher- 
ability,  as  they  do  not  merely  apply  to  each  separate  instrament 
of  warfare,  but  to  the  united  strength  of  these  instruments. 

Small  size  is  of  the  same  importance  as  a  means  of  safety.  A 
miniature  torpedo-boat  need  only  present  its  bow  to  tbe  enemy^ 
which  means  such  a  small  target  that  it  would  be  very  diffiealt  to 
hit  it.  The  smaller  the  torpedo-boat,  the  fewer  risks  it  runs,  and 
the  less  it  is  exposed  to  perish. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  first  condition  to  be  observed  in 
building  a  torpedo-boat  is  to  keep  it  within  the  smallest  dimen- 
sions. It  is  utter  folly  to  exact  more  from  it  than  that  it  shoold 
be  capable  of  going  anywhere  or  in  any  weather,  and  that  its 
military  equipment  should  be  conveniently  arranged  for  managing 
the  vessel.  But  navigation  on  the  small  boats  is  supposed  to  be 
a  chimera.  This  is  to  forget  the  jhistory  of  all  the  ancient  Botillaa 
as  related  by  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Oravidre;  it  is,  further,  to 
forget  that  Christopher  Columbus  crossed  the  ocean  and  discovered 
the  new  world  in  simple  caravels. 

Whatever  may  be  advanced,  the  torpedo-boat  of  88  mitres  and 
46  tons  is  a  thorough  sea-going  vessel,  and  fit  for  any  voyage. 
We  must  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  at  all  comfortable  quarters, 
and  that  the  torpedoes  are  so  cramped  for  room  that  it  id  very  diffi- 
cult to  work  them.  It  would  have  suflSced  to  give  the  boats 
86  or  87  mitres  to  remedy  this  disadvantage.  The  first  were  of 
41  mitres  and  71  tons.  There  would  be  nothing  to  complain  of  if 
this  last  pattern  were  adhered  to,  and  were  the  limit,  instead  of  the 
beginning  of  increase  of  size. 

The  torpedo-boat  of  41  nietres  would  still  be  very  small,  but 
no  one  would  venture  to  say  that  it  could  not  face  the  ocean.  Let 
us,  therefore,  accept  it  as  our  definite  type  in  the  future. 

We  would  only  ask  that  equal  speed  should  be  bestowed  on  it,  as 
on  those  of  patterns  68  and  64 ;  say  a  maximum  of  21  knots.  Bat 
we  mean  real  speed,  not  merely  that  obtained  by  experiments.  In 
the  trials  made,  fully-laden  vessels  are  not  referred  to,  with  their 
crews,  fittings,  and  matirieL  The  result  is  that  the  true  speed  is 
always  a  little  short  of  the  official  speed. 

For  instance,  a  torpedo-boat  having  made  21  knots  in  the  trial 
trips,  only  makes  19  or  even  18  when  fully  equipped.  Now,  as  speed 
is  the  first  condition  for  the  success  of  a  man-of-war,  any  mistake 
as  to  speed  is  of  incontestable  importance.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
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our  torpedo-boats  will  not  stop  at  21  knots.  Torpedo-boats  have 
already  been  spoken  of  as  making  25  knots.  Boilers  are  further 
talked  of  which  will  ensnre  this  increased  speed,  and  these  are 
known  as  the  Belleville  boilers.  They  are  lighter  than  the  others, 
and  can  stand  a  pressure  of  12  to  15  atmospheres,  whilst  the 
present  boilers  cannot  exceed  9  atmospheres ;  lastly,  they  can  be 
heated  by  sea-water  without  risk,  and  cannot  explode.  They  ought 
to  be  tried  on  one  or  more  of  the  torpedo-boats  about  to  be  con- 
structed. The  real  motto  of  the  modern  navy  should  be  ^*  Speedy 
more  speed,  and  yet  more  speed." 

4. 

In  dealing  a  mortal  blow  to  the  ironclad,  the  advent  of  autono- 
mous torpedo-boats^  armed  with  locomotive  torpedoes,  at  once  puts 
an  end  to  the  race  which  has  for  some  years  gone  on  between  the 
ironclad  and  its  guns. 

As  soon  as  the  armour  has  disappeared,  shattered  by  the  torpedo, 
the  big  gun  will  no  longer  have  any  function  to  fulfil.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  employed  against  protected  batteries  at  the  ports  or  on 
the  coasts ;  but  this  would  be  to  condemn  itself  to  certain  failure. 
For,  although  there  may  be  limits  to  the  endurance  of  armour  on 
the  sea,  and  if  in  consequence  the  moment  is  sure  to  come  when  the 
shot  will  perforate  the  armour,  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  on 
land.  Defensive  works  can  be  protected  for  ever.  Walls  of  sand 
can  be  utilised  to  raise  works  with  terraces,  into  which  big  bullets 
may  sink  without  doing  the  least  harm  ;  as  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  English  at  Alexandria. 

We  shall  probably  witness  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  defending 
ports  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  fighting  on  the  open  sea.  Hence- 
forward this  defence  will  be  chiefly  carried  out  with  torpedo-boats 
coining  suddenly  out  from  the  indentations  of  the  coast,  and  roam- 
ing about  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  assailing  squadrons.  What 
win  be  the  use  henceforth  of  monster  guns  at  such  a  high  price^ 
and  still  more  expensive  fortifications  to  contain  them  ? 

If  we  persist  in  the  present  system  of  defence,  it  is  plain  that 
coastal  warfare  will  chiefly  consist  in  burning  the  open  ports  and 
unprotected  towns,  as  it  will  have  become  impossible  to  attack 
strongholds. 

It  was  proved  at  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  that,  the  for- 
midable  artillery  on  the  Inflexible  and  the  other  ironclads  produced 
but  little  effect  upon  the  big  guns  mounted  behind  the  epaulements 
without  embrasures,  or  on  the  disappearing  gun-carriages  on  th& 
Moncrieff  system. 
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Those  most  competent  to  have  an  opinion,  judged  that  given  a 
personnel  eqnal  in  number  and  skill  on  both  sides,  a  fleet  com- 
posed of  the  best  ironclads  afloat  could  not  obtain  a  victory  that 
would  compensate  for  the  dangers  to  which  she  would  be  exposed 
in  a  duel  with  fortifications. 

"  If  the  Alexandrian  forts/'  says  the  United  Service  Gazette^ 
**  had  been  armed  with  better  guns,  like  those  to  be  met  with  on 
the  German  and  French  coasts,  and  if  the  guns  had  been  served  by 
German  or  French  artillerists,  the  results  of  the  war  would  have 
been  very  different.  Probably  a  third  of  our  fleet  would  have  been, 
if  not  actually  sunk,  at  least  disabled  and  practically  lost." 

Should  the  risk  of  such  losses  be  incurred,  when  the  only  naval 
strength  of  a  great  nation  consists  of  a  small  number  of  ironclads, 
which  take  years  to  rebuild  and  repair  ? 

The  bombardment  of  Alexandria  has  further  demonstrated  that 
if  the  big  guns  of  an  ironclad  risked  being  quickly  disabled  by  the 
resistance  of  the  forts,  the  only  method  of  doing  them  serious 
harm  was  to  use  the  small  artillery  carried  on  swift  vessels. 

Observing  that  the  fire  of  Fort  Marabout  was  annoying  the  inner 
division,  the  commander  of  the  gun-vessel  Condor  took  advantage 
of  her  light  draught  of  water,  advanced  so  as  to  get  within  range  of 
the  fort,  and  opened  fire,  taking  care  to  present  the  smallest  possible 
surface  to  the  enemy.  The  latter  concentrated  fire  on  the  gun- 
vessel,  but  could  never  succeed  in  seriously  damaging  it.  The 
oommander  of  the  Condor  had  placed  a  Nordenfeldt  machine-gun, 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Indexible,  on  his  foretop,  and  the 
gun  belonging  to  his  own  boat  in  the  main-top,  whilst  a  rocket- 
tube  was  fitted  on  the  bowsprit.  With  these  various  weapons  he 
opened  fire  on  the  embrasures  of  the  forts.  The  firing  of  the 
Nordenfeldt,  chiefly,  caused  such  losses  amidst  the  men  serving  the 
guns  that  they  began  to  desert;  three  other  gun-boats  shortly 
Joined  the  Condor,  and,  following  the  same  tactics,  soon  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  artillery  of  Fort  Marabout  to  silence.  Struck  by 
their  success,  Admiral  Seymour  hastened  to  call  for  the  co-opera- 
don  of  the  four  gun-boats  in  bombarding  Mex,  a  fort  provided 
with  earthworks,  which  made  it  a  less  easy  conquest  for  the  big 
guns  of  the  ironclads  than  stonework  would  have  been. 

Is  not  this  a  valuable  lesson,  and  does  it  not  prove  that  only 
gun-vessels  of  small  size,  considerable  speed,  and  armed  with  light 
guns^  can  for  the  future  measure  themselves  against  forts;  not  to 
destroy  them,  but  to  silence  them  by  means  of  lucky  shots  in  th^ 
embrasures  7  Their  light  draught  and  their  agility  enables  them  to 
^bange  their  position  as  often  as  they  think. fit ;  to  escape  from  the 
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fire  of  their  adversary  ;  and  to  take  the  best  position  for  rendering 
their  own  efficaoious. 

At  Sfax  the  water  on  the  shores  was  so  shallow,  that  onr  iron- 
clads were  obliged  to  keep  snoh  a  space  between  them  that  they 
conid  only  nse  their  tarret-guns. 

Gnn-boats  would  haye  got  near  enough  to  the  shore  to  fire  at 
short  range,  not  only  on  the  works  but  on  the  town. 

Henceforward,  as  fortifications  are  invulnerable,  or,  at  least,  as 
they  can  only  be  attacked  through  the  embrasures^  arsenals  and 
towns  are  what  must  be  aimed  at.  Small  guns  will  suffice  for  this 
purpose. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  price  of  the  Duperri  would  give 
OS  25  torpedo-boats  besides  10  gun-boats,  the  combined  broadside 
of  which  would  weigh  1,200  kilogrammes,  nearly  as  much  as  the 
Duperri  with  a  broadside  of  1,400  kilogrammes.  There  would, 
however,  be  this  great  difference,  that  the  firing  on  the  gun-boats 
being  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  DuperrS,  their  1,200  kilo- 
grammes of  shot,  passing  over  the  fortifications  to  fall  in  showers 
over  the  town,  would  produce  the  greatest  disasters,  whereas  the 
huge  cannon-balls  of  the  ironclad  would  probably  have  as  little 
effect  on  the  protected  forts,  or  on  earthworks,  as  the  firing  of 
the  Inflexible  had  on  the  fortifications  of  Alexandria. 

The  Duperre  would  be  forced  by  its  size  to  remain  out  in  deep 
water,  and  woul^  be  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  torpedo-boats ;  the 
10  gun-boats,  reckoning  on  their  number  and  speed  to  escape 
danger,  would  rush  forward ;  some  would  endeavour  to  disable  the 
heavy  guns  and  those  serving  them  by  the  embrasures ;  others 
would  fire  on  the  town,  would  force  the  channels,  and  get 
into  the  harbour.  Several  would  sink,  but,  so  long  as  some 
succeeded,  what  would  that  matter?  War  cannot  take  place 
without  men  and  boats  being  lost,  and  surely  it  is  better  to  lose 
one  or  two  gun-boats  and  their  small  crews  than  the  third  of  a 
squadron  of  ironclads. 

If  ironclads  are  driven  out  of  the  field  by  torpedoes,  we  shall  no 
longer  require  armour-piercing  guns  for  naval  engagements.  What 
we  want  are  guns  powerful  enough  to  stop  a  mail  steamer  or  an 
unannoured  cruiser,  or  at  most  to  demolish  the  present  super- 
structure of  ironclads  and  to  destroy  the  service  of  the  guns. 

far-seeing  naval  men  have  long  predicted  that  the  most  terrible 
danger  threatening  the  ironclads  in  any  future  naval  warfare,  will 
be  when  they  are  assaulted  on  several  sides  at  once  by  a  series  of 
agile  gun-boats  difficult  to  hit. 

An  ordinary  bullet  reaching  one  of  their  turrets  would  suffice  to 
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destroy  one  of  the  tubes  of  the  hydraulic  system  in  connection  with 
their  guns^  and  would  disable  it  entirely. 

The  Germans^  who  seem  to  bring  the  same  admirable  foresight 
to  bear  on  naval  problems  as  that  whereby  they  have  secured  the 
most  powerful  military  organisation  in  Europe,  are  convinced  that 
small  guns  would  be  in  a  position  to  fight  successfully  against  big 
ironclads,  even  if  unaided  by  the  torpedo.  They  go  further  than 
we  do.  They  do  not  ask  for  several  gun-boats — they  only  ask  for 
one. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Marine  verordnungi  blait, 
15th  November  1888  :  '*  The  strength  of  the  big  gun  is  certainly 
formidable.  But  would  not  a  less  formidable  projectile  suffice  to 
disable  the  adversary  ?  The  chance  of  taking  correct  aim  at  sea  is 
very  remote,  as  the  ship  and  the  object  aimed  at  are  both  in  motion. 
It  is  much  easier  to  work  a  gun  of  small  dimensions,  and  much 
easier  to  hit  with  it.  If  a  shot  misses,  the  loss  is  not  so  great  as  if 
it  were  a  projectile  of  10,  16,  or  20  cwts.,  from  guns  of  50,  75,  or 
100  tons.  Besides,  each  gun  is  equally  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire.  One  shot  in  the  muzzle  is  sufficient  to  disable  a  gun,  and 
several  small  guns  directed  against  a  big  gun  in  an  armour-plated 
tower,  would  soon  silence  it. 

'*  It  would  be  easy  for  a  small  vessel  armed  with  three  or  four 
small  guns,  and  with  its  vital  parts  well  protected,  to  attack  a  vessel 
like  the  Inflexible  or  the  Italia  from  astern,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  rapid  firing,  further  to  reckon  on  a  shot  hitting  the  muzzle 
of  its  only  gun,  or  else  smashing  and  destroying  the  unarmoured 
parts.  We  do  not  want  monster  guns  on  our  beautiful  and  powerful 
ships.  We  ought  to  adopt  guns  easier  worked  and  easier  served. 
Let  us  leave  monster  guns  to  giants ;  they  offer  too  large  a  target 
to  the  enemy's  fire,  and  are  too  easily  hit." 

Convinced  by  these  facts,  we  must  first  find  out  the  gun  we  can 
best  utilize  for  our  navy  in  the  system  of  war  we  think  is  to  be 
that  of  the  future.  We  shall  next  see  on  what  vessels  we  must 
place  them.  The  French  navy  boasts  of  eight  guns  of  different 
sizes,  and  each  gun  of  the  same  size  represents  different  models- 
(the  1875  model,  the  1880,  &c.) 

This  causes  such  complications  that  both  officers  and  men  have 
to  go  through  the  most  intricate  studies  and  drill.  The  16-om» 
gun  is  rather  too  heavy  to  fulfil  the  part  now  assigned  to  artillery* 
It  would  not  suit  small  vessels.  The  14-cm.  is  not  perfect* 
The  16-cm.  gun  used  by  the  Italians  and  Germans  would  be 
preferable.  But  we  have  not  got  this  pattern,  and  we  must  of 
iumrse,  use  what  we  have  got. 
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The  destraotiye  efiPeots  of  the  14-cm.  gun  dre,  however,  Tery 
ample;  it  is  light,  and  can  easily  be  carried  on  small  vessels; 
it  is  easily  worked  and  easily  understood.  Its  projectile,  which 
weighs  80  kilogrammes,  will  do  more  damage  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  than  the  balls  from  the  great  guns ;  for  the  effect  of  one 
monster  ball  will  be  supplemented  by  the  number  of  bullets  of 
a  smaller  size,  and  rapidity  of  fire  will  compensate  for  everything 
else. 

It  only  remains  to  find  an  appropriate  vessel  for  the  14-cm. 
gun.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  vessel  should  be  built  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  torpedo-boat.  It  should  be  endowed  with  con- 
siderable speed,  and  cost  little ;  so  that  the  pattern  may  be  multi- 
plied. Lastly,  it  should  be  made  as  small  as  possible,  so  as  to 
escape  the  enemy's  fire.  We  want  a  boat  to  be  very  low  in  the 
water,  and  not  to  draw  more  than  two  mitres  except  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  stem,  where  we  might  go  as  far  as  8  m.  60  in  order  to 
be  able  to  carry  screws  of  sufficient  size. 

The  offensive  weapon  of  this  vessel  being  the  gun,  its  defensive 
weapons  would  be  its  speed  and  its  small  size.  By  its  speed, 
both  in  proceeding  and  in  evolutions  (it  would  have  two  screws), 
it  would  be  free  to  accept  or  to  reject  fighting  an  enemy  less  swift 
than  itself;  thanks  to  this  speed,  it  would  have  nothing  to  fear 
£rom  a  spar-torpedo,  and  would,  moreover,  be  in  too  constant 
motion  for  a  Whitehead  torpedo  to  hit  it,  even  if  we  admit  that  the 
Whitehead-torpedo,  which  at  present  is  regulated  for  an  immersion 
of  three  mitres,  and  which  in  this  case  would  pass  under  its  keel 
without  touching  it,  could  be  regulated  to  a  smaller  immersion 
without  losing  precision  in  firing. 

The  maximum  length  of  this  gunboat  would  be  60  mitres ; 
ihe  width  would  be  a  tenth  of  its  length.  The  light  draught 
would  enable  it  to  go  through  almost  any  channel,  which  is  what 
our  present  men-of-war  cannot  do.  Its  armament  would  consist 
of  two  14-cm.  guns,  one  in  the  bows,  the  other  midships  or  a  little 
abaft,  besides  as  many  Hotohkiss  as  could  be  given  her  without 
adding  to  the  estimated  draught.  We  mighty  perhaps,  be  tempted 
to  content  ourselves  with  one  gun,  which  would  simplify  the  pro- 
blem ;  but  we  must  be  in  a  position  to  fire  in  every  direction,  and 
not  construct  vessels  which  would  be  too  dear  in  comparison  to 
their  reduced  armament.  The  speed  of  this  gun-boat  should  be 
«qual  to  that  of  the  torpedo-boats,  that  is  to  say,  from  20  to  21 
knots,  later  on  26,  and,  like  them,  she  should  take  in  sufficient 
<K>al  to  enable  her  to  keep  up  10  knots  for  six  or  eight  days.  She 
would  not  require  any  masts^  except^  perhaps,  a  jury  mast,  so  that 
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she  could  get  away  before  the  wind  in  case  of  injury.  Under  these 
conditions  the  most  she  need  cost  would  be  a  million  and  a  half 
{francs).  The  despatch  torpedo-boats  ordered  from  the  Maison 
Glaparede  and  the  Forges  et  Ghantiers,  which  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  size^  and  are  burdened  with  much  more 
complicated  armaments,  do  not  exceed  827>000  firancs  in  price. 
But  the  speed  of  these  despatch  torpedo-boats  is  not  more  than 
20  knots,  whilst  we  still  keep  to  the  same  armament.  There 
would  be,  in  consequence,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  hull  and 
machinery. 

Not  being  engineers,  we  cannot  pretend  to  draw  out  the  precise 
plan  of  what  we  will  name  the  14-cm.  gun-boat.  We  must  limit 
ourselves  to  a  broad  outline  of  the  programme.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  we  attempt  it,  and  we  have,  moreover,  been  preceded  in 
this  path  by  Admiral  Aube,  a  naval  authority  of  high  standing. 
Being  an  earnest  advocate  of  division  of  labour,  M.  Aube  thinks 
that  this  great  principle  should  be  applied  in  the  navy  as  in  all 
other  human  affairs. 

In  his  opinion,  the  enormous  ironclad  intended  to  resist 
spur,  torpedo,  and  artillery,  all  at  the  same  time,  is  not  capable 
of  simultaneously  using  so  many  different  weapons.  Therefore 
he  asks  that  the  fighting  unities  should  be  separate,  that  military 
instruments  should  be  classified  and  gunboats  constructed  side 
and  side  with  torpedo-boats.''^ 

Important  and  serious  objections  have  been  made  to  his  suggest 
tions  as  well  as  to  ours. 

If  torpedoes  are  to  have  the  great  speed  wherein  lies  their 
strength,  if  they  have  proved  that  they  can  fight  against  a  heavy 
sea,  it  is  because  they  are  so  extremely  light.  In  proportion  as 
they  are  overloaded  their  quality  of  speed  and  their  seaworthiness 
is  lost. 

The  captains  of  these  little  vessels  are  so  convinced  of  this  that 
they  have  been  heard  to  complain  very  energetically  of  an  addi- 
tion of  even  60  or  100  kilogrammes  weight.  It  cannot  be 
sufficiently  insisted  upon,  that  if  the  constructors  were  able  to 
invent  minute  torpedo-boats  possessing  great  speed,  it  was  because 
the  armament  of  these  boats  was  very  light.  It  weighs,  in  fact,, 
only  two  tons ;  whereas  a  gun  of  14  cm.,  with  its  equipment, 
weighs  nearly  five  times  as  much.  This  difference  in  weight  is 
easily  explained.     The  discharging-tube  is  really  a  cannon ;  bat  its 

*  See  the  article  on  the  "  Fatnre  of  the  French  Nayy "  in  the  Rewte  des  datx 
Mondea  of  the  Ist  July  1874,  and  that  of  the  16th  March  1882  on  «  Naral  Defnc* 
and  the  Ports  of  France.' 
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Amction  is  only  to  send  the  torpedoes  a  few  metres,  so  that  the 
discharging  force  is  always  very  small^  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  tube  should  be  able  to  bear  to  any  great  extent.  The  torpedo 
itself  contains  the  power  required  for  its  propulsion^  in  the  form 
of  contpressed  air.  It  is  quite  another  thing  with  the  projec- 
tile. It  is  only  an  inert  mass,  receiving  its  impulse  from  the  enor- 
mous pressure  due  to  the  explosion  of  a  charge  of  gunpowder.  To 
enable  the  gun  to  resist  this  great  strain  it  requires  to  be  very 
thick,  and  consequently  heavy. 

On  another  hand,  if  the  torpedo  weighs  more  than  a  moderate- 
sized  projectile,  we  must  not  forget  that  two  torpedoes  suffice  to 
make  a  boat  a  dangerous  enemy,  whereas  a  gun  would  be  of  no 
use  unless  furnished  with  a  considerable  number  of  rounds.  The 
result  would  be  that  the  supply  for  a  gun  of  moderate  dimensions 
would  weigh  a  great  deal  more  than  the  supply  necessary  to  a 
discharging-tube  for  torpedoes.  The  author  of  a  remarkable 
article  "  A  Criticism  on  Naval  Tactics  from  the  Torpedo  point  of 
View,"  writes:  "Hence  we  can  understand  how  different  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  torpedo-problem  to  that  of  the  gun-boat." 

When  a  vessel  is  being  built  her  displacement  is  known,  and  the 
different  weights  of  which  she  is  composed  are  divided  in  relation 
to  fixed  proportions,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  deviate.  Thus, 
on  a  swift  boat,  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  gross  weight  must  be 
reckoned  for  the  hull,  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  for  the  motive 
power  and  condensers,  10  per  cent,  for  the  coal. 

Thus,  only  10  per  cent,  remains  for  the  weight  of  the  armament; 
the  crew,  spare  stores,  victuals,  &c. 

This  fraction  is  sufficient  for  the  torpedo-boat,  by  reason  of  the 
limited  number  of  its  crew  and  the  relatively  light  weight  of  this 
engine  of  war. 

But,  if  a  gun-boat  of  equal  speed  were  in  question^  we  should  first 
bear  in  mind  that  the  hull  must  weigh  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  for  this  strength  would  be  necessary  to  resist  the  concussion 
of  its  armament.  We  should  thus  have  only  5  per  cent,  left  to  our 
disposal  for  the  armament,  victuals,  spare  stores,  and  crew. 

Now,  the  weight  of  a  14-cm.  gun,  with  its  whole  equipment,  is 
about  10  tons.  A  crew  of  at  least  twenty-five  men  would  be  re- 
quired to  manage  the  motive  power  and  the  armament.  We  may 
calculate  the  weight  of  these  twenty-five  men,  with  their  bags, 
victuals,  spare  stores,  and  other  impedimenta  on  board,  at  about 
8  tODS.  This  gives  us  a  total  of  18  tons,  representing  5  per  cent. 
of  the  total  weight,  which  brings  us  to  the  fact  that  a  gun-boat 
capable  of  great  speed,  and  only  carrying  a  simple  little  14-cm* 
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gun,  oannot  be  realised  under  860  tons.   This  is  a  long  way  behind 
our  torpedo-boats  of  pattern  60,  weighing  only  60  tons  !  " 

There  is  doubtless  much  truth  in  the  observations  we  have  just 
quoted,  and  we  are  far  from  stating  that  a  gun-boat  could  be  as 
small  and  light  as  a  torpedo-boat.  We  may  add  that  she  would  be 
useless  if  she  were.  The  torpedo-boat  must  be  specially  swift  and 
specially  small,  because  it  comes  close  up  to  the  enemy,  and  imme- 
diately under  its  fire,  to  attack.  But  to  bum  ports  or  open  bar- 
hours,  to  blow  up  powder-magazines,  or  even  to  attempt  lucky 
shots  into  the  embrasures  of  batteries,  the  gun-boats  may  be  at  dis- 
tances of  more  than  400  metres,  where  they  will  be  far  less  exposed 
than  torpedo-boats. 

All  the  same,  we  cannot  agree  to  the  figures  we  have  just  quoted, 
and  we  still  maintain  that  it  is  possible  to  construct  rapid  ships 
that  can  carry  reasonable  guns  without  giving  them  too  great 
dimensions. 

Indeed,  we  think  we  can  prove  that  it  is  easy  to  have  a  swift 
vessel  which  shall  carry  weight  equal  to  ^^th  of  its  displacement. 
To  prove  this  we  will  take  three  cases,  which  seem  convincing.  In 
his  pamphlet,  M.  Gougeard  suggests  the  plan  of  a  vessel  which 
would  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  gun-boat  and  a  torpedo-boat.  This 
vessel  will  have  a  steel  deck,  and  will  be  capable  of  steaming  20  to 
21  knots.  We  are  sure  that  it  will  fulfil  the  expectations  of  M. 
Gougeard,  if  approved  of  by  M.  de  Bussy,  the  Director  of  our  Naval 
Oonstructions.  Its  displacement  will  be  1*780  tons.  This  is 
evidently  far  too  much  for  us.  But  let  us  see  what  it  is  to 
carry. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  suggestion,  it  is  to  have :  six 
guns  of  10  cm.,  with  equipment  weighing  6  tons ;  eight  machine- 
guns,  with  equipment,  weight,  say  6  tons ;  five  discharging  tubes 
for  torpedoes,  with  their  carriages,  say  6  tons  if  small  torpedoes 
are  used,  and  7  tons  if  big  torpedoes  are  used ;  ten  torpedoes^ 
which  will  weigh  2*5  tons  if  they  are  of  the  small  pattern,  and  4 
tons  if  they  are  of  the  big  pattern ;  finally,  air-pumps  and 
accumulators  weighing  4  tons.  Thus,  the  total  armament  amounts 
to  46*6  tons  or  60*6  tons. 

Now^  if  we  remember  that  this  vessel  of  M.  Gougeard's  has  an 
armoured  deck,  seven  mitres  long  in  the  region  over  the  machi- 
nery, and  four  mitres  forward  and  aft,  and  that  a  deck  of  this  kind 
weighs  more  than  200  tons,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that,  by  diminish- 
ing its  thickness  by  one-third,  the  boat  would  still  be  fully  pro- 
tected. But  we  altogether  disapprove  of  this  protection,  being 
persuaded  that  we  should  not  aspire  to  making  our  gun-boats  in- 
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Tohierable  by  means  of  armour-plating  any  more  than  our  torpedo- 
boats,  even  in  a  modified  degree. 

However  this  may  be,  we  should  have  a  surplus  weight  of  70 
tons  to  dispose  of.  This  amount,  added  to  the  60  tons  we  spoke 
of,  would  give  120  tons  for  the  artillery,  rather  more  than  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  total  displacement  of  the  ship. 

We  shall  take  the  despatch  torpedo-boats  Bombe  Couleverif$ef 
Doffue,  Droffonne,  Fl&cfie^  and  Lance  for  our  second  case  in  point 
They  were  constructed  by  the  Maison  Clapardde  and  by  the  SoGi6t6 
des  Forges  et  Ghantiersy  at  the  price  we  have  already  quoted.  In 
the  bargain  signed  between  the  officials  and  Maison  Clapar&de,  a 
bargain  arranged,  controlled,  and  approved  of  by  our  engineers,  we 
remark  that  the  weight  of  the  hull  is  to  be  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
weighty  the  weight  of  the  motive  power  25  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
the  weight  of  the  coal-supply  18  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

We  may  now  remark,  in  our  turn,  like  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
we  have  just  quoted,  that,  according  to  this  calculation,  we  are  a 
long  way  from  the  figures  which  gave  the  weight  of  the  motive 
power  as  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight.  And,  in  making  the 
same  calculations  as  our  opponent,  based  on  the  above  figures, 
which  are  exact  and  indisputable,  as  we  quote  them  from  an  official 
document,  we  find  that  a  fraction  of  22  per  cent,  is  left  for  arma- 
ment, victuals,  spare  stores,  and  crew,  instead  of  the  6  per  cent, 
fraction  which  we  were  allowed. 

With  this  fraction  of  22  per  cent,  we  could  easily  afford  the  7 
per  cent.,  that  is,  nearly  one-fifteenth,  for  the  armament.  It  is 
about  the  fraction  set  aside  in  the  design  for  the  despatch  torpedo- 
boats  of  which  we  speak,  for  the  various  equipments  of  these  boats, 
fleeing  that  the  weight  of  these  equipments  is  as  much  as  19  tons 
6   owt* 

We  might  take  a  very  little  from  the  masts,  which  we  should 
Umit  to  a  jury-mast,  and  from  the  anchors  and  chains,  to  which  a 
weight  of  7  tons  is,  we  think  needlessly,  sacrificed.  The  men's  pro- 
Yisions  might  be  laid  in  for  a  month,  instead  of  forty  days,  seeing 
that  the  vessel  only  carries  coal  for  ten  days,  and  we  should  then 
eaaily  spare  22  tons  for  our  armament,  that  is,  7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  weight. 

Shall  we  cite  another  example  ? 

We  may  choose  that  of  the  torpedo-boats,  pattern  60,  with  dis- 
placement of  about  45  tons.  Their  armament  includes  the  follow- 
ing weights:  two  dischaiging  tubes,  with  accumulators,  weighing 
1^200  kilogrammes;  one  air-pump,  weighing  400  kilogrammes; 
4ind   four   torpedoes,   weighing  1,600  kilogrammes.      The  whole 
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about  8  tons  2  cwt. ;  and  this  represents  7  per  cent,  of  the  tota? 
weight.* 

We  must  be  forgiven  these  dry  details;  they  are,  of  oourse, 
rather  technical,  but  indispensable,  if  we  are  to  escape  the  aocusa^ 
tion  of  theorising. 

We  have  chosen  three  complete  contrasts  from  boats  of  difierent 
dimensions,  so  as  the  better  to  prove  that  a  fraction  of  7  per  cent 
may  always  be  calculated  on  for  the  armament  of  a  swift  vessel.  If 
this  armament  is  entirely  composed  of  guns,  the  conclusion  we 
come  to  is  that  a  vessel  of  150  tons  is  amply  sufficient  to  carry  a 
14-cm.  gun.  We  need  no  longer  be  told  that  a  vessel  of  at 
least  860  tons  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  On  a  swift  vessel  of 
these  dimensions  we  could  easily  place  two  14-cm.  guns  and  several 
Nordenfeldts.  To  be  sure,  we  should  not  coal  for  three  months. 
M.  Gougeard  will  be  content  if  his  vessel  can  make  1,800  miles  at 
a  reduced  speed  of  10  knots.  We  are  not  more  exacting.  We 
only  aspire  to  the  same  speed  with  vessels  of  800  or  860  tons,  at 
most  400  tons,  which  would  not  cost  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  (francs)  each,  and  which,  aided  by  torpedo-boats,  would  be 
the  best  instruments  of  war  in  the  future. 

We  must  be  excused  if  we  make  another  calculation.  M» 
Gougeard  has  set  down,  in  his  pamphlet,  that  a  sum  of  130  million 
(francs)  are  required  to  complete  the  fourteen  ironclads  we  now 
have  in  the  stocks. 

Take  14  millions  (francs)  off  this  sum  for  cruisers,  repairs, 
outlays,  and  116  millions  (francs)  would  remain,  with  which  we 
might  construct  the  best  fleet  of  light  vessels  in  the  world.  It 
would  comprise  forty-five  gun-boats  with  the  14-cm.  pattern^ 
costing  a  million  and  a  half  (francs)  each,  and  200  torpedo-boats 
at  ^&QS^^  francs.  With  such  a  fleet  we  should  be  irresistible  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  invincible  on  the  ocean  !  But  the  authori- 
ties prefer  to  swallow  up  millions  in  the  construction  of  ironclads 
which  never  were  any  good,  and  never  will  be !  To  justify  this 
blindness,  it  is  asserted  that  we  have  already  seventy  torpedo- 
boats,  and  that  they  suffice  to  defend  our  shores.  This  is  alto- 
gether inexact.  Most  of  our  torpedo-boats  are  old  patterns,  with 
a  speed  of  only  eleven  or  twelve  knots,and  which,  besides,  are  in 
such  a  state  that  if  war  were  to  break  out  to-morrow^  we  could  not 
make  use  of  them.  They  are  attached  to  the  movable  defence  of 
our  ports,  and  they  are  sometimes  used  for  excursions  to  see  if 
their  machinery  is  in  good  order.  But  their  armament  has  never 
yet  been  tried,  or,  rather,  they  have  never  yet  had  any  armament. 

*  AU  these  fignreB  and  comparisons  hare  been  Terified. 
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No  one  knows  what  kind  of  torpedo  should  be  used  on  them,  still 
less  is  it  known  what  officers  could  lead  them  to  battle.  The 
personnel  is  as  deficient  as  the  matirieL  None  has  been  got 
together  anywhere  except  on  the  Japon,  on  which  vessel  alone 
locomotive  torpedoes  are  used.  The  torpedo-boats  of  pattern  63^ 
and  64  have  gone  through  excellent  practice  in  navigation  and 
tactics^  but  have  had  hardly  any  in  firing. 

£very  competent  person  asserts  that  in  case  of  sudden  war  we 
could  not  put  twenty  torpedo-boats  in  line  out  of  the  seventy 
figuring  in  the  official  lists ;  and  yet  the  first  shots  directed  by  the 
small  vessels  would  be  the  most  formidable,  and  would  decide  the 
victory.  It  is  high  time  to  take  warning.  Two  ministerial 
despatches  have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  a  project  for  the 
organization  of  the  personnel  of  the  locomotive  torpedoes,  and  for 
stoking  the  torpedo-boats.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  being  sent 
to  separate  commissions,  this  project,  like  so  many  others,  will 
be  buried  in  the  ministerial  records.  It  rests  with  public  opinion 
to  put  pressure  on  the  Government,  and  to  force  it  to  show  more 
decision.  However  admirable  the  locomotive  torpedo  may  be,  it  is 
a  weapon  that  can  only  be  of  service  to  nations  that  have  studied 
it  and  practised  its  use. 

We  repeat  that  we  in  France  have  so  little  knowledge  of  it,  that, 
three-quarters  of  our  navy  unhesitatingly  deny  its  efficiency.  Even 
if  our  seventy  torpedo-boats  were  armed  and  excellent  in  all 
respects,  they  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a  nation  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  ocean.  We  should  therefore  hasten  to  have  a  great 
many  more  put  in  hand.  As  the  41  metres,  71  tons  pattern  i& 
approved  of,  torpedo-boats  of  this  class  might  be  reserved  for  the 
ooean  and  for  cruisers.  Those  we  already  possess,  and  which  are 
all  of  an  inferior  pattern,  might  be  grouped  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  they  might  at  once  be  set  to  work  to  instruct  the  personnel.. 
There  are,  perhaps,  forty  of  real  use.  Would  not  this  be  the  best 
use  to  make  of  them  ?     As  to  swift  gun-boats — we  have  none. 

!Bven  our  cruisers  are  not  swift  enough,  and  the  fleet  of  small 
vessels  we  now  possess  chiefly  represents  old  patterns  which  reflect 
bat  little  credit  on  those  who  constructed  them.  They  possess  no 
speed,  are  useless  as  cruisers,  can  make  no  head  against  bad 
weather,  and  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  ironclad  or  other  boat  better 
armed  than  they  are,  as  their  total  lack  of  speed  would  always  pre- 
vent their  seeking  safety  in  flight.  The  new  patterns  have  no 
speed,  and  are  an  easy  mark  to  hit.  They  draw  too  much  water ; 
their  only  advantage  over  the  older  patterns  is  that  they  possess 
better  sea-going  qualities. 
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We  ask  that  speed  should  be  the  first  factor  in  the  place  of 
^very  vessel  to  be  constmoted,  and,  after  speed,  small  dimenaioiiB 
which  will  permit  ns  to  have  a  greater  number. 

But,  once  again,  it  is  imperative  that  this  fleet  should  be  com- 
posed of  offensive  vessels,  of  gun-boats  and  torpedo-boats ;  both  of 
which  we  so  entirely  lack.  Speed  is  no  less  essential  in  admini- 
stration than  in  war.  If  we  are  to  be  ready  at  the  decisive  moment, 
we  must  expedite  the  construction  of  all  the  component  parts  of 
the  future  weapons  of  naval  warfare.  Let  us  remember  that  admini- 
stration means  foresight,  and  that  in  the  navy,  especially  in  oni 
navy,  nothing  can  be  got  without  preparation.  We  are  already 
distanced  by  some  of  our  rivals.  It  is  only  time  that  we  should 
note  this  and  take  warning. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Naval  Warfare  and  the  Organisation  of  Naval  Forces. 

1. 

We  have  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  the  ironclad,  the 
Leviathan  of  the  sea,  may  be  vanquished  by  the  merest  atoms,  and 
can  no  longer  resist  the  assault  of  torpedo  and  gun-boats.  It  still 
remains  for  us  to  explain  wbat  we  understand  by  the  maritime 
warfare  of  the  future,  and  the  organisation  of  the  naval  force  of  a 
great  country  like  ours,  in  connection  with  this  subject.  This 
second  task  is  no  less  important  than  the  first ;  it  is  perhaps  more 
so,  for  the  ironclad  must  not  only  be  abolished  but  replaced. 

We  have  spoken  of  gun-boats  and  torpedo-boats ;  we  have  seen 
how  useful  they  would  be  either  in  attacking  a  squadron  or  in  coast 
operations.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  now  to  prove  whether 
these  new  engines  of  war  will  suffice  in  maritime  encounters,  and 
whether  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  supplement  them  by  vessels  of  a 
different  type.  This  done,  further  inquiry  must  be  made  as  to  the 
method  to  be  adopted  in  organising  the  light  flotillas  for  which  we 
propose  to  abolish  our  existing  heavy  fleets. 

The  problem  is  vast  and  complex ;  all  the  more  difficult  to  solve 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  helped  by  past  experience.  We  need 
only  glance  at  any  modem  navy  to  convince  ourselves  that  in 
nothing  does  it  resemble  those  of  the  past. 

Now  that  they  are  composed  of  such  varied  and  heterogeneous 
fighting  units,  what  have  our  present  squadrons  in  common  with 
the  uniform  construction  of  the  vessels  of  former  days  ? 

A  variety  of  patterns  changing  from  year  to  year,  firom  nation  to 
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oatioDy  and  modified  with  such  rapidity  that  they  are  old-fashioned 
ahnost  as  fast  as  invented,  have  replaced  the  old  liner,  which  wa& 
the  same,  always  and  everywhere. 

Progress  is  so  rapid,  inventions  are  so  multifarious,  that  vessels 
of  the  most  dissimilar  patterns  are  brought  together  in  the  same 
fleet,  without  any  decision  being  reached  as  to  which  type  would 
be  the  most  efficient  for  naval  warfare,  and  as  to  what  tactics  would 
best  unite  them  in  some  common  action,  on  which  the  issue  of  a 
great  battle,  or  the  destinies  of  those  nations  engaged  in  it,  might 
depend. 

To  explain  this  real  cause  of  this  naval  anarchy^  a  primary  ques- 
tion  must  be  put.  What  is  to  be  the  naval  warfare  of  the  future^ 
what  are  to  he  its  conditions  and  consequences  ? 

It  isy  in  fact,  impossible  to  know  what  instruments  should  be 
employed  when  the  object  to  be  pursued  and  the  method  for 
attaining  it  are  as  yet  unknown.  Now  it  is  this  uncertainty  that 
hovers  over  the  navy.  For  centuries  nations  aspiring  to  naval 
supremacy  had  a  perfectly  clear  object  in  view :  the  annihila- 
tion of  rival  fleets  in  one  or  more  of  those  squadron  fights,  success 
in  which  secured  what  was  called  the  empire  of  the  sea,  to  a 
victorious  Power,  for  a  more  or  less  extended  period. 

Although  high-soundingy  this  magnificent  expression  faithfully 
corresponded  to  the  reality. 

From  the  moment  that  a  nation  had  by  a  single  blow,  or  by 
several  decisive  battles,  destroyed  all  the  naval  strength  that  could 
hold  her  in  check,  she  was  in  real  truth  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  ; 
she  was  its  sovereign  and  reigned  unrivalled ;  she  did  not  suffer 
any  other  to  enter  the  lists  with  her. 

She  had  only  to  blockade  the  enemy's  coasts,  to  watch  the 
ports,  to  stop  the  merchant  ships  in  their  passage,  to  prevent  their 
omisers  getting  to  sea,  and,  finally,  to  keep  the  enemy  in  incessant 
dxead  of  the  sudden  landing  of  an  army  on  her  shores — a  powerful 
diyersion  on  which  the  issue  of  a  war  frequently  depended.  This 
immense  and  all-important  advantage  might  be  secured  by  one 
aingle  battle.  As  there  was  then  only  one  pattern  of  vessel,  the 
line-of-battle  ship,  and,  in  consequence,  only  one  fighting  unit — 
this  same  liner  armed  with  powerful  guns — it  follows  that  the 
sqnadrons  were  all  of  a  similar  pattern ;  and  when  one  of  them  had 
perished  in  a  maritime  disaster,  it  took  a  number  of  years  to- 
replace,  during  which  the  conqueror  reigned  unquestioned.  The 
latter  roamed  over  the  world  in  full  liberty,  easily  taking  possession 
of  a  certain  number  of  points  for  re  victualling,  and  of  well- 
placed  fortresses  commanding  the  military  and  commercial  high- 
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ways.  On  these  it  depended,  by  means  of  its  cruisers,  to  deny  to 
any  other  squadron  the  possession  of  maritime  dominion. 

Sheltered  by  the  forts  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  the  English  fleets 
commanded  all  the  Mediterranean  thoroughfares,  making  the 
attempt  to  force  these  obstacles  impossible  without  risk  of 
annihilation. 

Squadron-fighting  was  really  the  chief  instrument  in  naval 
warfare,  as  the  empire  of  the  sea  was  attained  by  means  of  it.  The 
siege  of  strongholds  was  equally  of  capital  importance,  as  these 
strongholds  dominated,  and  could  close,  the  great  routes  for 
commerce  and  war. 

But  usually  a  Power  that  had  succeeded  in  banishing  rival  fleets 
from  the  seas,  lost  no  time  in  blockading  isolated  forts,  and 
reducing  them  by  starvation.  As  in  the  case  of  Malta  after 
Aboukir,  these  eventually  surrendered  when  they  ceased  to  receive 
that  help  from  outside  which  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  give  them. 

Thus,  once  again,  the  supreme  object  in  the  disposition  of  naval 
forces  was  squadron-fighting.  And  nothing  was  more  simple  or 
uniform  than  this  mode  of  battle,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  worid 
depended. 

Victory  was  obtained  by  means  of  tactics  more  or  less  skilful, 
more  or  less  fortunate,  and  known  to  all ;  proved  by  centuries  of 
experience,  based  on  perfectly  fixed  rules,  on  definitely  laid  down 
principles,  over  which  the  genius  of  a  Suffren  or  a  Nelson  might 
preside  in  a  moment  of  sublime  inspiration,  but  which  neyertheless 
were  implicitly  followed  by  all  the  fleets  advancing  to  battle  as  the 
assured  means  towards  success. 

There  was  but  one  pattern  of  vessel,  with  the  gun  for  its  only 
weapon,  and  in  like  manner  the  wind  was  the  only  motive  power, 
permitting  but  a  slight  variety  of  combinations,  to  be  repeated  in 
each  successive  battle. 

If  we  consult  the  past,  collect  accounts  of  naval  encounters, 
fitudy  them  critically,  as  they  have  often  been  studied  already,  we 
shall  see  that  amidst  diversity  of  incidents,  uniformity  of  weapons 
has  always  produced  uniform  effects.  Before  falling  upon  each 
other,  either  squadron,  struggles  for  several  hours,  perhaps  for 
several  days,  to  obtain  the  weather-gage.  This  attained,  the 
fortunate  squadron  has  the  exclusive  advantage  of  speed  and 
superior  tactical  position. 

It  is  enabled  to  surround  part  of  the  enemy's  force,  whilst  the 
remainder,  rendered  powerless  by  its  position,  is  prevented  bom 
giving  any  assistance  in  sufiicient  time  to  equalise  the  fortunes  of 
aotiaii. 
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This  first  manoeayre  will  almost  always  decide  the  fate  of  the 
battle,  and  if  the  assailant  comes  out  victorions  he  will  doubtless 
remain  master  of  the  situation,  for  he  has  only  to  fall  back  again 
on  his  adversaries  and  annihilate  them ;  unless  these,  panic-stricken, 
and  acknowledging  themselves  conquered  by  anticipation,  shall 
have  preferred  flight  to  defeat  as  at  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar. 

''The  two  fleets  meet,"  says  Admiral  Aube,  ''  advancing  in  line 
of  battle;  they  first  fire  at  each  other  from  a  distance,  then  at 
close  quarters;  the  ships  are  riddled  by  repeated  broadsides, 
blood  streams  down  the  scuppers,  the  masts  fall  and  encumber  the 
boll  fore  and  aft.  The  shattered  helm  no  longer  directs  the  power- 
less ship,  boarding  has  become  possible,  and  has,  in  some  cases, 
decided  the  action. 

''Amidst  the  wreck  of  their  fleet  the  admirals  search  out  the 
vessels  that  can  still  manoeuvre.  The  conqueror  will  be  the  one 
vho  can  count  up  the  greater  number.  He  can  achieve  the 
destruction  of  his  adversary  if  the  latter  persists  in  heroic  resist- 
ance. But  the  wind  changes ;  night  closes  in,  or  some  other  inci- 
dent takes  it  out  of  his  grasp ;  the  fight  is  not  over,  it  will  soon 
be  renewed  on  another  field  of  battle.  Or  else  darkness  has  set  in, 
the  wind  has  not  changed,  nothing  has  modified  the  respective 
chances  of  the  combatants.  Or  perhaps  the  tempest  has  completed 
the  work  of  destruction  so  well  commenced.  Then  the  victory  is 
decisive ;  call  it  Trafalgar  if  you  like,  and  for  ten  years  England 
will  reign  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  sea.  Her  squadrons  will 
blockade  all  the  enemy's  coasts,  were  they  even  those  of  Napoleon's  \ 

Empire,  or,  in  other  words,  those  of  Europe ;  her  convoys  will 
fearlessly  roam  the  great  commercial  highways  of  the  world,  and 
the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  London  will  rule  the  markets  and 
monopolize  commerce.''^ 

This  picture  is  no  less  true  than  striking.  It  is  no  less  correct 
in  the  case  of  decisive  victories  than  in  that  of  fights  less  dis- 
astrous to  the  vanquished  squadron,  as  inferiority  in  numbers  had 
been  made  up  for,  by  ability  and  a  fortunate  application  of  tactics. 
Toorville,  when  forced,  at  the  Hague,  to  fight  with  about  40 
vessels,  8,114  guns,  and  rather  less  than  20,000  men  against 
100  vessels,  4,000  English  guns,  2,614  Dutch  guns,  and 
42,000  men,  was  able  to  keep  his  enemies  in  check  during  a 
whole  day,  and  retired  without  disaster,  thanks  to  the  ability 
with  which  he  kept  the  weather-gage,  and  thanks  also  to  the 
olumsinesB  of  the  English,  who,  instead  of  taking  the  French 
l>etween  two  fires,  as   everything   pointed   to  their  doing,  broke 

*  See  the  Remie  des  deux  Mondes,  15th  March  1882. 
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through  their  line  to  rejoin  the  Dutchj  from  whom  they  had  heext 
separated. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  past;  the  history  of  a  sailing  navy; 
the  history  of  yesterday,  if  we  take  it  by  date,  but  already  ancient 
history  by  the  conditions  that  made  it  possible.  Since  then  two 
grand  revolations  have  taken  place :  first,  that  caused  by  steam, 
whereby  the  principles  of  former  tactics  have  evaporated  in  smoke; 
and  secondly,  that  caused  by  the  torpedo,  which  is  still  more  im- 
portant and  of  much  more  radical  effect. 

Let  us  examine  the  first,  and,  in  order  to  give  its  full  weight 
to  the  examination,  let  us  ask  tacticians,  strategists,  and  maritime 
critics  what  change  it  has  produced  in  those  rules  and  those^ 
methods  of  warfare  just  proved  to  have  been  absolute,  universal^ 
and  rigorously  scientific.  What  strikes  us  above  all  on  this  point 
is  the  variety  of  judgment  and  opinion,  the  contradiction  of  doc- 
trines, and  what  Montaigne  would  have  called  a  reaUy  extraordinary 
**  clashing  of  brains." 

Even  the  results  of  the  few  battles  fought  in  these  last  years 
have  in  no  way  modified  the  general  indecision.  The  only  squadron 
fight  that  could  teach  us  anything,  the  Battle  of  Lissa,  brought 
forward  no  incontestable  truth  to  convince  the  whole  world.  It 
seemed,  however,  to  confirm  the  prediction  of  Admiral  de  Jon- 
qui^res,  uttered  many  years  before,  when  a  mere  lieutenant,  as  to 
the  consequences  of  the  invention  of  steam :  ^'  Thanks  to  steam, 
vessels  can  move  in  every  direction,  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
effects  of  the  ram  can,  and,  what  is  more,  must  replace  projectiles 
and  annul  calculations  on  the  cleverest  system  of  tactics." 

The  futility,  or  rather  impossiblity,  of  clever  tactics,  and  the 
value  of  ramming,  were  certainly  the  results  gleaned  by  taotacians 
from  the  battle  of  Lissa.  But  we  must  not  imagine,  in  conse- 
quence, that  they  have  been  able  to  deduce  any  new  rules  from  it. 

Admiral  Bourgeois  has  commented  upon  the  battle  of  Lissa  in 
one  of  his  most  learned  memoirs,  and  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  manner :  **  We  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  said  as  to 
the  mistake  made  by  the  Italian  squadron  when  it  took  up  its 
fighting  formation,  or  as  to  the  merit  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Austrians;  but  we  emphatically  assert  that  neither  of  these,  or 
even  the  signal  bravery  of  charging  the  enemy  and  sinking  him. 
exercised  any  decisive  influence  on  the  result  of  the  day.  Had 
not  this  squadron  passed  through  the  Italian  lines  without  doing 
the  slightest  damage  ?  And  was  not  every  vestige  destroyed 
of  the  former  order  of  things  when  the  great  event  of  the  day 
'^'^ned,  the  grand  experiment  in  ramming,  the  success  of  whicb 
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almost  Gonstitated  tbe  whole  Tiotoiy  of  Lissa  and  immortalised 
the  name  of  Tegethof?  As  in  the  case  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar, 
the  bravery  and  energy  of  tbe  captain  were  of  far  more  service 
than  the  learned  combinations  of  the  tactician.  No  one  wonld 
yentnre  in  future  fights  to  reckon  on  the  happy  chance  that 
delivered  over  the  Re  d^ Italia  perhaps  without  speed  or  guidance, 
to  the  decisive  blow  of  the  Max^  but  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show  in  this  memoii^  that  cleverness  and  an  accurate  grasp  of 
the  situation  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  aided  by  a  precise  know* 
ledge  of  the  capacity  of  his  own  vessel  and  the  defects  of  its 
adversary^  can,  by  suiting  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  his 
situation,  procure  for  him  as  brilliant  a  success." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  battle  of  Lissa,  whilst  proving  ]bhe  value  of 
ramming,  leaves  us  in  complete  uncertainty  as  to  the  manner  of 
conducting  an  attack  of  this  nature.  Need  we,  then,  be  surprised 
that,  notwithstanding  the  prophecy  of  Admiral  de  Jonquidres,  pro* 
jectUes  have  continued  in  use,  and  that  the  very  day  after  the 
triumph  of  Tegethof,  guns  should  have  been  as  much  employed  as 
ever  against  ironclads  ? 

Or  need  we  even  be  surprised  that  M.  Gougeard,t  in  his  last 
pamphlet,  should  have  applied  the  axiom ''  When  in  doubt,  refrain^** 
and  gone  as  far  as  proposing  to  give  up  ramming,  and  to  suppress 
the  ram,  so  as  to  secure  increased,  speed  ?  We  should  therefore 
conclade,  with  Admiral  Bourgeois,  that  between  two  vessels  of  equal 
merit  the  issue  of  battle  will  henceforward  exclusively  depend  on 
the  coolness  and  ability  of  their  captains ;  and  this  puts  an  end  to 
naval  tactics. 

As  we  cannot  gauge  human  ability,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot 
be  made  a  basis  of  science. 

''  In  view  of  a  naval  action,*'  says  M.  de  Penfentenyo,]:  '*  it  would 
be  di£Bcu]t  to  lay  down  any  absolute  rule  as  to  the  plan  to  be 
observed  on  giving  or  receiving  the  blow.  An  admiral  should 
always  grasp  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  subordinate  the 
formation  of  his  vessels  to  the  nature  of  the  plan  adopted  by  those 
he  has  to  fight  against." 

**  Thus,"  says  Admiral  Aube,§  in  his  turn,  **  an  absence  of  fixed 
mleSy  and  energetic  audacity  in  the  captain  secure  success,  far  more 
than  the  wisest  combinations  of  the  tactician,  and,  after  the  first 

*  AdDural  Bourgeois.    Memoirs  tut  la  giration  des  navires, 
-f  M.  OoTigeard.    La  marine  de  guerre,  eonpcueiet  eon  avemr» 
{  I>e  Penfenteiiyo.    Introduction  a  la  taetique  navaU, 

f  Admir&l  Aube.      *'  UAyemr  de  la  marine  Fran^aise.''    See  the  Bevue  des  deux 
Mtmdes,  July  1st,  1874. 
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shook,  every  yestige  of  former  plans  disappears  in  the  milSe*  A 
happy  chance  becoming  the  decisive  event  of  the  day,  audacity, 
coolness,  the  captain's  grasp  of  the  situation,  that  is  to  say,  his 
moral  qualities,  all  that  is  uncertain,  elastic,  least  appreciable,  io 
fact,  the  unforeseen,  these  are  the  last  words  of  the  naval  tactics  of 
the  present  day — of  that  science  which  ere  now  had  its  set  prin- 
ciples, and,  therefore,  its  definite  rules." 

This  apparently  trenchant  and  paradoxical  conclusion  of  Admiral 
Aube's  is  not  merely  the  outcome  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  shown 
by  strategists  and  tacticians,  but  the  actual  consequence  of  facts 
seriously  studied. 

From  the  moment  that  the  wind  ceased  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  executing  the  most  difficult  manceuvres,  and  in  instan- 
taneously changing  all  the  positions  in  action,  no  one  has  been 
able  to  say  which  is  the  best  line  of  battle  or  which  was  the  best 
mode  of  meeting  the  enemy. 

The  weather-gage  has  ceased  to  exist;  the  only  advantage  lies 
in  number  and  speed. 

The  manner  of  striking  matters  but  little,  for,  after  a  first  pas- 
sage at  arms,  a  first  assault  in  which  it  is  supposed,  without,  how- 
ever, the  slightest  reason,  that  the  vessels  will  only  graze  each 
other,  the  mSlSe  will  be  complete,  the  confusion  absolute,  and  each 
will  have  to  look  out  for  itself. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A  TRITE  STORY  OF  TWO  RIDES  FOR  UFEl 

By  Captain  G.  B.  Norman. 


foR  more  than  two  years  I  had  been  employed  under  the  present 
"Sir  Charles  Maogregor  in  collecting  information  regarding  the 
roads  which  connected  Afghanistan   and  India,  for  even   at  the 
time  of  which  I  write — 1872 — there  was  a  pretty  general  idea  that 
there  were  but  three  passes  leading  from  the  Pnnjaub  westward: 
the  Kyber,  the  Goomul,  and  the  Bolan.     Of  the  second  we  knew 
absolutely  nothings  in  the  Ehyber  we  had  suffered  humiliating  ex- 
periences,  whilst  the   Bolan   was  barren  and    inhospitable   to   a 
degiee.     It  is  true  that  Sir  Harry  Lumsden's  mission  to  the  Court 
^f  Afghanistan  in  1857  had  done  much  to  dear  away  the  mists 
that  enshrouded  frontier  geography^  but  it  was  left  for  Macgregor 
to  discoyer  that  over  two  hundred  well-defined  roads  pierced  the 
Suliman  range,  and  it  was  Macgregor  who  so  corrected  the  exist- 
ing surveys  of  the  Trans-Indus  provinces  as  to  enable  effectual 
-steps  to  be  taken  for  putting  an  end — so  far  as  that  is  possible — 
to  the   raids  of  frontier  clans.    All  the  passes  leading  to  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  independent  Afghan  tribes  were  accu- 
rately laid  down ;  their  very  hills  were  surveyed,  and  such  a  mass 
^f  data  collated  that  the  task  of  punishing  the  smallest  section  of 
the  smallest  tribe  was  greatly  facilitated. 

For  two  years  my  task  had  been  the  survey  of  the  country 
bordering  the  great  Mahsood  Wazeeree  clan.  If  we  except  the 
Afreedees,  they  are  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  border  tribes  on 
our  North-West  frontier,  and  had  kept  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan 
garrison  in  a  state  of  unrest  ever  since  the  annexation  of  the 
Ponjaub  in  1849.  Their  raids  increased  in  boldness  year  by  year, 
and  this  boldness  owed  its  success  to  the  fact  that  between  us  and 
them  lay  another  clan — the  Buttunnis — through  whose  lands  all 
their  marauding  parties  had   to  pass,   and  in   whose  hills  these 
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marauding  parties  found  a  safb  shelter.  A  course  very  firequentif 
adopted  by  frontier  officials  when  they  wish  to  bring  an  indepen* 
dent  trans-frontier  tribe  to  reason,  is  to  blockade  it — ^that  is,  to 
forbid  it  access  to  British  territory.  These  blockades  entail  endless 
worry  to  the  garrisons,  afford  much  satisfaction  to  the  civilians^ 
and,  whilst,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  inefficacious^  increase  the  animosity 
with  which  the  blockaded  tribe  regards  the  British  Oovemment. 
I  say  perfectly  inefficacious  with  reason,  for  I  know  it  has  hap- 
pened more  than  once  that  a  tribe  has  been  forbidden  entry  into 
British  territory  in  one  district,  yet  granted  free  access  fifty 
miles  to  the  north ;  and  even  if  by  chance  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioners are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  punishment,  the  recal- 
citrant clan  can  always  purchase  powder  and  lead,  flour  and  iron, 
from  neighbouring  tribes  not  themselyes  under  the  ban  of  the 
British. 

In  1872  the  Mahsoodi  were  blockaded  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan  hot. 
free  to  enter  Bunnoo,  and  we  had  become  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  several  passes  existed  in  the  range  which  runs  from  the^ 
Suliman  mountains  to  the  Indus,  by  means  of  which  they  ooald 
move  freely  from  one  district  to  another  without  crossing  our* 
border.  Hitherto  only  two  roads  through  this  range  were  shown 
on  our  maps,  and  both  these  were  closed  by  outposts  and  patrolled 
by  frontier  militia.  At  length,  by  dint  of  bribes-  and  cajolery,  we 
learnt  that  an  excellent  road  entered  the  hills  at  the  south-west 
shoulder  of  the  above-mentioned  range  and  debouched  into  the 
Bunnoo  valley  at  the  north-west  shoulder;  further,  that  a  path 
led  from  this  road  into  the  Bain  Dhurra,  the  main  pass  oonneot> 
ing  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  Bunnoo,  so  that  marauding  partiaa 
could  always  maintain  a  watch  over  the  movements  of  the  regular 
patrol,  and  thus  guard  against  surprise.  A  survey,  then,  of  thia 
pass  became  necessary,  and  Sir  Charles  Macgregor  directed  me  to- 
push  through  it  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  meet  him,  before  night- 
fall, at  the  Bunnoo  end. 

The  road  lay  through  Buttunni  territory,  and  accordingly  I 
was  supposed  to  have  free  right  of  way  through  it;  but  the  Bat- 
tunnis  were  so  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Wazeeree  raids*  and 
so  anxious  to  keep  us  in  ignorance  of  their  favourite  haunts,  that 
Sir  Charles  thought  it  prudent  for  me  to  dispense  with  the  usual 
cavalry  escort,  in  order  to  avoid  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
shepherds  on  the  mountains,  who,  seeing  the  purdah  of  their  hills- 
being  lifted,  would,  in  all  probability^  raise  an  alarm  and  plan 
some  means  of  preventing  our  exit.  It  was,  therefore,  decided 
that  I  should  go  attended  only  by  a  handful  of  Buttuunia  who  had 
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^Men  won  orer  to  otur  oaiMe,  and  who  left  hostages  in  Maogre^for's 
hands  tor  my  safety,  and  by  a  eoQple  of  Pathans  fh)m  the  Isi 
Sikh  AegiaMnty  drossad  in  oatiTe  dress,  but  carrying  their  Snfleld 
siflev.  At  the  kst  moment  a  pensioned  native  officer  of  the  ^d 
Ponjanb  Oanrafary  w«b  also  permitted  to  join  our  party,  and  to  this 
Ivrtanate  aeoidest  I  undoubtedly  owe  my  life. 

We  left  onr  eassp  ait  about  8  A.lf .,  siy  intention  being  to  enter 
4he  hills  before  daylight  might  disoover  my  party  to  prowling 
Wazeerees.  With  the  exception  of  the  native  officer  and  mysdf, 
the  whole  party  were  on  loot,  and  a  more  modey  crew  it 
woold  have  been  hard  to  collect.  Some  of  the  Buttunnis  were 
airmed  with  matdilock  and  sword  and  shield,  others  with  bow  and 
SRow,  others  merely  with  a  long  knife.  One  and  all  looked 
eapable  of  any  crhne,  and,  indeed,  if  the  truth  were  known,  night 
be  regarded  as  habitual  criminals. 

The  sky  wae  barely  tinged  with  the  first  feint  streaks  of  early 
-dawn  as  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  and  we  had  ascended 
a  considerable  distauce  up  its  rooky  bed  ere,  from  a  bend,  we  saw 
the  sun  slowly  ascending  over  the  slopes  of  Shekh  Budin.  After 
ibUowing  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  some  six  miles,  our  guides 
abruptly  turned  to  the  north,  and  soon  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
wooded  spurs  of  the  Ghubbur  mountains,  whence  a  magnificent 
.panorama  displayed  itself. 

Facing  to  the  west  the  Suliman  range  upreared  itsrif  in  all  its 
.grandeur,  peak  after  peak  covered  with  eternal  snow ;  but  towering 
above  all  lay  the  grand  old  Tukht,  with  its  then  virgin  summit. 
To  the  north  stretched  the  Bunnoo  valley,  smiling  green  and 
fertile,  a  very  paradise,  as  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  said,  but  a  paradise 
peopled  with  devils.  Between  it  and  Dera  Ismail  Ehan  jutted 
forth  the  Speenwai  range  abruptly  terminating  in  the  fantastic 
clifis  of  Kafir  Eote.  Far  away  to  the  eastward  wound  the  mighty 
Indus,  bursting  through  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  salt  range  at  Eala- 
bagh,  and  losing  itself  in  the  misty  plains  of  Bukkur;  to  the 
south  lay  the  drear  inhospitable  jnf^/  of  Dera  Ismail  Ehan,  extend- 
*ing,  without  a  hill  to  relieve  its  dead  monotony,  firom  thence  to 
Scinde.  There,  as  my  pony  buried  his  nose  in  the  sweet  grass^ 
and  as  I  saw  below  me  purling  streams  full  of  white  trout,  and 
above  me  the  dense  pine  forests  of  the  Ohubbur,  I  thought  what  a  sin 
it  was  that  four  native  regiments  should  be  cooped  up  in  the  in- 
hospitable stations  of  Bunnoo  and  Dera  Ismail  Ehan,  when  here 
was  a  site  second  to  none  in  India.  Here  was  the  proper  head- 
•quarters  for  the  Funjaub  Frontier  Fcnrce.  But  my  task  was  not 
4o  correct  the  mistakes  committed  by  the  Board  of  Administration 
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in  1849,  but  rather  to  amass  information  which  had  been  at  oar 
feeti  and  which  had  lain  neglected  for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  so^ 
contenting  myself  with  a  round  of  bearings  at  all  familiar  objects,. 
I  prepared  to  descend  the  northern  slopes  of  the  ridge  and  rejoin? 
Macgregor  in  the  Bunnoo  valley.  These  northern  slopes  wero 
dotted  with  villages,  and  my  movements  now,  I  anticipated,  would 
be  closely  watched,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  arrested;  it 
behoved  me,  therefore,  to  walk  circumspectly.  We  had  not  pro* 
ceeded  far  before  we  came  upon  a  shepherd  tending  his  fat-tailed 
flock  on  a  grassy  down.  No  sooner  did  he  spy  us  than,  leaving 
his  sheep,  he  dashed  down  the  hill  at  lightning  speed.  In  vain: 
did  some  of  the  Buttunnis,  who  recognised  the  man,  call  to  him 
that  they  were  friends.  He  scented  the  surveyor  from  afar,  and 
through  him  the  army  that  was  to  lay  waste  the  smiling  slopes 
of  the  Ohubbur  mountains,  and  he  was  determined  to  nip  that 
surveyor's  projects  in  the  bud.  Now  nothing  was  before  me  but 
to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter  and  descend  rapidly.  This  I  did 
until  I  came  to  a  long  pool  of  water,  over  two  hundred  yards  ii^ 
length,  which  I  judged  suitable  for  an  attempt  at  an  *' altitude." 
The  pool  stretched  under  a  lofty  cliff,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
was  a  small  village,  which  commanded  us  at  a  distance,  I  sup- 
pose, of  about  two  hundred  yards.  I  dismounted  and  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  stream  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an  observation.. 
Scarcely  had  I  adjusted  my  pocket-sextant  when  I  noticed  the 
rippling  circles  of  a  stone  thrown  into  the  water.  I  turned  to 
one  of  the  two  sepoys,  Moosa  Khan  by  name  (he  had  been 
wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  a  sabre-cut  at  that  gallant  action  at 
Jerwah  in  1858  when  the  Ist  Sikhs  held  Tantia  Topee  at  bay 
until  Hope  Grant  picked  up  the  scent  again),  and  told  him  to 
warn  my  Buttunni  escort  not  to  throw  stones  in  the  stream. 
I  heard  him  give  the  order,  but  no  sooner  had  I  addressed  myself 
to  my  task  again  than  once  more  the  rippling  eddies  cut  my  re- 
flection in  two.     Angrily  I  said  : 

''Moosa  Khan,  keep  those  base-bom  men  quiet,"  and  again 
Moosa  impressed  on  the  Buttunnis  the  impropriety  of  throwing 
stones,  and  so  disturbing  the  sahib's  consultation  with  the  sun. 

Once  more  I  turned  to  the  task  of  taking  an  altitude,  and  onoe 
again  was  my  observation  disturbed  by  the  unsightly  ripples;  then,, 
as  I  turned  furious — as  the  Anglo-Indian  subaltern  can  be  furioos 
with  what  he  deems  an  inferior  race — ^Moosa  Ehan  deprecatingly 
said : 

"  Sahib,  it  is  not  these  base-bom  who  are  interrupting  you ;  it 
is  those  inimical  sons  of  Satan  who  are  slinging  stones ;  let  me 
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show  ibem  that  my  rifle  can  kill  a  man  at  1,000  yards,  and  yon 
shall  view  your  sun  in  peace." 

At  the  same  time  the  old  Bessaldar,  pushing  his  pony  up  to  me, 
said : 

**  Sahib,  mount.  God  means  to  reap  a  haryest  to-day." 
There  was  no  mistaking  Moosa  Ehan  or  the  old  Bessaldar. 
They  thought  mischief  was  brewing ;  and  as  I  rose  from  the  brink 
of  the  stream  I  looked  up  to  the  village  opposite.  There,  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  were  three  or  four  men  slinging  stones — smooth 
pebbles  from  the  brook — at  me  as  fast  as  they  were  able.  With 
the  righteous  indignation  of  the  expatriated  Briton,  I  said  : 

*'  Moosa,  tell  those  children  of  owls  that  if  they  are  not  quiet 
I  shall  burn  their  village  and  kill  their  head  men." 

'*  Doubtless  you  will  do  so.  Sahib,"  briefly  responded  the  old 
Afiridi ;  and  he  shouted  up  his  threat,  garnished  with  a  goodly 
frame  of  expletives,  to  the  cliff  in  front. 

For  answer  we  saw  a  string  of  men  and  women,  struggling  and 
screaming,  push  down  the  narrow  path  to  the  stream  ahead  of  us. 
Instinctively  we  pushed  on,  and,  as  I  drew  my  revolver  and  held 
it  ready  for  action,  I  saw  Moosa  and  Sadi  Khan,  the  two  Ist  Sikh 
sepoys,  iix  their  bayonets,  cap  their  rifles,  and  close  up  one  on  each 
side  of  my  pony. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Sahib,  don't  fire,"  said  the  Bessaldar ;  "  the 
first  shot  and  we  are  all  dead  men." 

**  Doubtless  you  are  right,"  said  Moosa.  "  The  Adjeetan  Sahib 
won't  fire  unnecessarily  ;  but  the  first  man  that  attempts  to  touch 
him  is  a  dead  man,  and,  Bessaldar  Sahib,  before  we  four  are  kiUed 
there  will  be  many  widows  in  that  accursed  village." 

In  the  meantime  the  crowd  had  surged  upon  us,  and,  though 
death  has  never  been  so  near  me  as  it  was  in  the  succeeding  ten 
minutes,  I  never  think  of  those  ten  minutes  without  picturing 
myself  as  in  a  pantomime.  Wild  Buttunnis,  perfectly  mad  with 
rage,  danced  round  on  every  side ;  women,  pale  with  fear,  crowded 
in  to  stop  their  fury.  With  drawn  sword  a  man  would  dash  at  me 
to  find  himself  confronted  by  a  group  of  chambers  of  nearly  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  whilst  behind  him,  right  in  the  small  of  his 
back,  would  be  the  bayonet  of  Moosa  or  Sadi  Khan ;  in  his  ears 
wonld  be  the  exasperatingly  provoking  accents  of  his  tender 
spouse,  whilst  she,  pressing  past  her  infuriated  lord,  would  grasp 
my  knee,  and  implore  me,  if  I  loved  peace  and  valued  my  life,  to 
press  on  and  escape  from  the  place. 

*'  My  good  woman  !  that  is  what  I  want  to  do.     Bloodshed  1 
abhor ;  but  if  one  of  your  mankind  so  much  as  strikes  one  of  m^ 
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party,  I  will  shoot  him  as  he  stands^  and  bam  your  Tillage  afte^ 
wards/' 

**  Oherisher  of  the  poor,  and  father  of  the  oppressed !  I  told 
them  80,  bat  they  woald  not  listen  to  their  wives.  Do  men 
in  your  ooontry  so  ignore  their  spouses  ?  Oh,  Sahib,  press  on  and 
leave  us.*' 

And  so,  step  by  step,  we  left  the  village  in  the  rear,  and  as  it 
dropped  further  and  farther  behind,  we  heard  the  drum  beating  to 
arms  from  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  we  wiw  men  with  matoh- 
looks  harrying  down  the  slopes  in  our  rear. 

**  If  the  harvest  is  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  saved  now,"  said  Ae 
grim  old  Bessaldar.  ^'Moosa,  jump  up  behind  me;  Sadi  Ehan, 
jump  up  behind  the  Sahib ;  and  the  one  who  falls  off  is  a  dead 
man.    Now  gallop,  Sahib,  for  your  life." 

**  Greatheart,"  a  pony  that  had  carried  me  through  many  a  stiff 
bout  at  polo,  and  twice  won  the  pony  handicap  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan, 
needed  no  second  reminder  from  my  spurs.  He  had  often  carried 
double  home  from  mess,  and  seemed  to  think  some  fresh  game  of 
romps  was  on  the  tapis ;  and  over  the  stony  bed  he  clattered. 
Behind  us  dashed  the  bafiBied  Buttunnis ;  but  we  were  soon  out  of 
reach  of  sword-play,  and  though  for  a  few  minutes  matchloek 
bullets  whistled  unpleasantly  close,  we  managed  to  elude  the  pur- 
suit of  the  most  pressing.  Still,  there  was  more  than  one  gorge 
ere  we  could  reach  the  welcome  shelter  of  Macgregor's  camp — ^moie 
than  one  village  where  we  might  be  subjected  to  such  another 
scene.  So  on  we  sped,  over  ground  which  in  cool  blood  to  walk 
over  would  have  been  cruelty,  but  now  to  stumble  on  would  mean 
death. 

Ever  and  anon  we  would  meet  some  man  with  long  swinging 
strides  pressing  on  to  meet  the  drum-beat  assembly,  and  to  him  my 
Pathan  companions  would  shout  some  plausible  excuse  for  our 
flight  and  for  the  tumult  above ;  but  in  more  than  one  instance, 
as  if  awaking  to  the  fact  that  we  were  implicated  in  the  tumult,  the 
man  turned  and  treated  us  to  a  flying  shot  from  his  antediluvian 
matchlock. 

At  last,  after  close  on  an  hour's  ride,  not  only  had  pnxmiit 
ceased,  but  even  the  noise  of  the  war- drum  had  died  away.  The 
Besseldar  then  checked  his  pony,  and,  turning  to  me,  said : 

*'  Ood  has  not  gathered  in  his  harvest  to-day  " ;  and  as  I  tried 
to  frame  a  suitable  answer,  I  found  that  my  tongue  clave  to  die 
roof  of  my  mouth.  I  can  find  no  other  term  to  express  my  feeling 
— ^it  was  dry  and  parched,  and  I  incapable  of  speech.  At  the 
moment  of  passing  the  village  I  did  not  realise  my  own  seosationB ; 
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Irat  when  I  fonnd  I  oonld  not  frame  a  reply  to  a  simple  question,  I 

•disooYered  that  tibere  was  no  doubt  about  it — ^I  had  been  in  what  a 

rsofaool-boy  would  designate  as  a  bbiefimk. 

An  hour  later  I  entered  Maogregor's  tent,  and  reeoxmted  to  him 

my  first  ride  far  Ufe. 

'  I  may  add  that  the  Deputy  Oommissionery  with  that  sense  of 

Justioe  which  pervades  the  Anglo*Indian  military  ciyilian,  at  onoe 

sent  up  a  body  of  Bnttnnni  militia,  s^zed  the  head  man  of  the 

village  which  had  caused  me  so  much  innocent  enjoyment,  inflicted 

•on  him  a  fine  of  600  rupees,  and  decreed  the  destruction  by  five  of 

the  place. 

•N-  *  *  *  « 

Five  years  had  elapsed,  and  I  found  myself  standing  on  the 
Tidge  overlooking  the  plains  of  Zedikhan  in  Armenia.  Below  me 
lay  a  Russian  division,  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  invasion; 
behind,  a  Turkish  force  twice  its  strength  in  numbers:  the  one 
^commanded  by  certainly  the  best  master  of  the  art  of  handling 
troops  in  the  field  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  come  across — General 
Turgoukassoff ;  the  other  by  a  brave  son  of  a  worthy  pastrycook, 
«  man  of  no  education  and  still  less  military  science.  Thanks  to 
the  courtesy  of  General  Sir  Arnold  Eemball,  the  gallant  and 
kindly  representative  of  Her  Majesty  with  the  Turkish  army  in 
Armenia,  I  found  myself  alone  with  him  on  the  eve  of  important 
snilitary  movements,  and,  shielded  by  his  friendship,  I  was  enabled 
t4)  follow  the  campaign  almost  as  a  member  of  his  staff*. 

The  days  of  the  14th  and  15th  June,  1877,  were  spent  by  our 
commander  in  idle  marchings  and  counter  marchings,  in  vain 
boastings  of  the  defeat  about  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Russians.  No 
^ittempts  were  made  to  cover  our  front  with  shelter  trenches  and 
redoubts,  and  so  render  our  position,  strong  as  it  was,  absolutely 
impregnable;  none  to  call  up  three  battalions  and  a  couple  of 
i>atteries  lying  encamped  some  ten  miles  in  our  rear,  and  thus  add 
materially  to  our  numerical  strength,  which  consisted  of  sixteen 
battalions  and  twelve  guns.  In  fact,  our  commander  behaved  as 
if,  like  the  governor  of  Ardahan  and  the  artillery  commandant  of 
Kars,  he  had  been  bought  by  the  Russians;  for  he  fell  back  without 
fighting,  from  ridge  to  ridge,  until  at  last  he  decided  on  giving 
battle  in  a  position  where  we  were  commanded  by  hills  on  every 
side,  and  where  practicable  roads  leading  round  both  our  flanks 
enabled  the  Russian  commander  to  cut  off*  our  retreat* 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  on  the  morrow,  outmanoBUvred  though 
not  outnumbered,  our  men  early  showed  signs  of  wavering.  There 
^ere  the  mules  laden  with  intrenching  tools  and  spare  ammunition. 
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bat  wbere  was  the  head  to  take  advantage  of  these  Talaable  adjuncts^ 
to  modem  warfare  ?  Exposed  to  the  admirable  fire  of  the  Basstan 
infantry,  who,  advancing  rapidly  upon  our  front  and  right  flank, 
had  entrenched  themselves  within  easy  range,  the  Turks  fired  their 
weapons  wildly  into  the  air,  and  their  officers  encouraged  them  in 
wasting  ammunition,  but  took  no  steps  to  refill  their  pouches. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last.  Covered  by  an  admirably* 
directed  artillery  fire,  not  only  did  the  Russian  infantry  gain  poai- 
tions  whence  their  fire  raked  our  front  from  flank  to  flank ;  bat 
their  cavalry  early  in  the  day  joined  in  the  forward  movement,  and 
by  noon  were  ready  to  convert  a  defeat  into  a  rout. 

It  was  just  at  this  hour  that  a  Turkish  stafi*  officer  galloped  up  to 
Sir  Arnold  Eemball  to  report  the  death  of  Mahomed  Pasha,  our  oom«^ 
mander-in- chief,  and  whilst  I  was  searching  for  our  horses,  which 
we  had  left  behind  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  knoll,  another  A.D.C.,. 
dashing  up,  told  us  that  Djavid  Pasha,  on  whom  the  command 
devolved,  had  given  orders  for  a  retreat.  A  glance  at  the  troops 
showed  how  they  welcomed  the  news.  Infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery  were  all  pressing  towards  the  defile  through  which  runs 
the  main  caravan  road  from  Persia  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  close 
behind  them  pressed  a  couple  of  regiments  of  Cossacks,  who  were 
causing  heavy  losses  in  the  disorganized  mass  that  was  now  flying 
down  the  hill-side.  To  reach  that  defile  before  the  crowd  of 
fugitives  rendered  the  passage  impracticable  was  an  event  muob 
to  be  desired,  and,  having  found  the  horses,  I  galloped  up  to  Sir 
Arnold  and  begged  him  to  leave  the  field  at  once.  That  brave  old 
soldier  scouted  the  idea  of  fiight.  Coolly  lighting  a  cigar  before 
he  mounted,  he  said  he  was  going  to  look  for  Djavid  Pasha,  and 
see  what  dispositions  he  had  made  for  taking  up  a  second  position 
that  night.  We  were  now  under  a  very  smart  artillery  fire,  de- 
livered from  a  couple  of  field  batteries  about  1,600  yards  distant* 
The  shells  were  being  pitched  with  consummate  accuracy  into  the 
crowd  of  fugitives  below  us,  but,  owing  to  defective  fuses,  many  of 
them  failed  to  burst,  thus  the  loss  was  comparatively  slight  I 
in  vain  urged  Sir  Arnold  to  leave  Djavid  to  his  own  devices,  and 
to  effect  his  own  escape  whilst  there  was  yet  time.  I  eloquently 
pointed  out  the  inconvenience  that  would  be  caused  were  he  takw 
prisoner,  for  a  Cossack  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  in  the  hurry 
of  a  close  pursuit  it  was  quite  possible  we  might  be^  despite  Sir 
Arnold's  uniform,  exposed  to  a  close  acquaintance  with  Cossack 
spears.  At  last,  realising  how  matters  stood.  Sir  Arnold  con- 
sented to  retire,  and  none  too  soon,  for  not  only  were  the  Cossacks 
busy  sabreing  the  flying  Turks,  but  a  regiment  of  Russian  dra* 
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goons,  with  their  flat  white  oap-oovers,  were  now  easily  discer* 
nible  trotting  up  the  slope,  and  not  800  yards  ofi'.  Making  a 
wide  detour  to  avoid  a  party  of  Oossacks  who  were  actually  between 
us  and  the  defile,  we  pushed  our  horses  over  the  stony  slopes,  and 
thus  keeping  olear  of  the  troops  were  enabled  to  proceed  unim- 
peded. Shortly  after  starting  we  were  hailed  by  a  staff  officer,  who, 
dashing  up  to  us  breathless,  warned  Sir  Arnold  that  Circassian 
spies  had  just  informed  Djavid  Pasha  that  a  troop  of  Cossacks 
had  been  specially  told  off  for  the  capture  of  the  English  general,, 
and  that  we  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  these  gentry  for  the 
first  few  miles  of  our  retreat.  I  think  this  news  decided  Sir 
Arnold  to  press  on  more  briskly,  and  our  trot  was  changed  to  a 
hand  gallop  as  we  saw  some  Cossacks  leave  the  flying  infantry  and 
turn  off  in  our  direction.  Some  ill-directed  carbine  shots,  which 
whistled  over  our  heads,  evidently  from  this  party,  only  induced 
us  to  move  the  faster,  and,  taking  a  pull  on  our  horses,  we  put 
them  at  the  hill  before  us.  We  were  neither  of  us  heavy  weights, 
and  we  were  both  fairly  mounted  on  Arab  horses,  which  the  cam- 
paigning of  the  past  month  had  brought  into  good  condition. 

With  a  start  of  800  yards,  we  had  little  to  fear,  unless,  indeed, 
a  chance  shot  should  hit  one  of  our  nags,  and  it  was  to  be  preserved 
firom  this  accident  that  I  most  fervently  prayed,  for  now  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Cossacks,  whose  guttural 
shouts  were  distinctly  audible,  and  whose  carbine  bullets  whistled 
inharmonionsly  overhead.  The  hills  in  our  front  were  dotted  over 
with  fugitives ;  here  a  group  of  Turkish  infantry,  destitute  often 
of  arms  or  accoutrements,  were  endeavouring  to  make  over  the 
mountains  to  a  flank,  there  a  party  of  brown-coated  Circassians 
galloping  madly  along  the  road  towards  Erzeroum — ^here  a  solitary 
officer  fleeing  as  if  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and,  in  rear  of  all,, 
destitute  of  all  formation,  all  order,  and  all  discipline,  a  shapeless,. 
inchoate  mass  of  footmen  and  of  horsemen,  guns  and  waggons, 
baggage  animals  and  creaking  arabas,  the  remnants  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  Turkish  army.  Close  by,  though  avoiding  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  mass  of  the  army,  we  passed  through  groups 
of  stragglers  numbering  certainly  several  hundred  men.  These 
stared  at  us  with  true  Oriental  indifference;  and  though  Sir 
Arnold's  figure  and  uniform  must  have  been  familiar  enough  to 
miuiy,  no  attempt  was  made  to  check  our  pursuers.  As  we  neared 
the  snmmit  of  the  Taghir  Pass,  I  saw  that  we  had  gained  con-- 
aiderably  on  the  Cossacks,  but,  what  was  of  infinite  more  moment, 
was  the  sight  of  a  long  serpentine  mass  of  infantry  winding  up  the 
pass  below  us.    The  three  infantry  battalions,  the  arrival  of  which. 
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4he  nigbt  before  might  hare  tamA  tbeday.  If  we  ooald  gaintiiem 
«ere  the  Coesaoks  oyertook  ue,  our  safety  was  assored.  80,  taking 
41  fresh  pull  at  onr  horses,  we  dashed  down  the  pass. 

As  our  pnrsoeia  reaebed  the  wnnmit  they,  too,  saw  our  deliYe> 
^ranoe  at  hand,  end  saw,  too,  that  they  were  now  between  two  ikm. 
Tmsting,  howeiver,  to  the  stoieal  indifferense  to  prompt  aoikni 
which  oharaeterises  the  Tork,  the  Oossacks  dismounted  and  tvaalei 
"OS  to  a  series  of  Tolleys  as  we  disappeared  from  Tiew  behind  a  dia* 
tant  bend.  It  was  with  a  feeing  of  relief  that  we  eased  our  nags 
and  walked  them  down  to  the  approaohing  regiments.  To  tiie 
officer  commanding  Sir  Arnold  related  the  day's  diBaater,  anfl 
anggested  that  he  shoald  form  up  his  foree  at  the  crest  of  the  pass 
to  cover  the  retirement  of  the  main  body.  The  gallant  Turk 
:  seemed  in  no  way  disoonoerfeed  at  the  announcement  of  the  defiMt, 
^nor  in  any  hurry  to  take  steps  to  aid  his  comrades.  So,  leairing 
him  to  follow  his  own  devices,  we  continued  our  journey  towards 
Erzeroum. 

Having  shaken  off  our  pursueiB,  we  felt  justified  in  considering 
ourselves  safe,  and,  on  reaching  a  shady  grove  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass,  dismounted,  and,  whilst  discussing  some  dried  tongue  and 
bread,  gave  our  good  horses  a  feed  of  com.  I  remember  I  was  in 
the  act  of  cutting  a  lemon  in  two  when  I  heard  a  couple  of  shoiB 
to  our  left  front,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  Turk  galloping  towardB 
us,  followed  in  the  distance  by  a  knot  of  horsemen.  ''  Cossaoki, 
for  a  thousand,"  said  Sir  Arnold  quietly,  as  he  unbuckled  the  nose- 
bag from  his  horse,  and  prepared  to  mount;  and  so  it  was.  A 
second  party  of  Cossacks  had  been  sent  round  by  another  road  to 
•  cut  off  our  retreat,  and  our  unfortunate  halt  had  just  thrown  us 
into  their  very  teeth.  We  were  now  some  four  miles  from  the 
village  of  Thaikhojeh,  where  there  was  an  infantry  regiment  and  a 
battery,  so  it  became  once  more  a  race  as  to  whether  we  should 
reach  its  friendly  shelter  before  our  fresh  horsemen  overtook  us. 
fortunately,  we  knew  the  ground,  and  had  with  us  a  Turkish 
orderly,  who,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  turned  off  the  main 
road  and  led  us  up  the  smooth  hill-side,  thus  enabling  us  to  gain 
considerably  on  the  Cossacks.  Still,  they  were  far  too  near  to  be 
pleasant,  and  I,  for  one,  could  feel  that  my  horse  was  not  going 
nearly  as  strongly  as  when  we  left  the  field  of  Taghir,  and  more 
than  once  the  thought  struck  me  that  I  should  certainly  see  Tiffis 
before  I  saw  Erzeroum.  Indeed,  at  one  time,  as  we  cleared  thecrest 
of  a  range  some  two  miles  out  of  Thaikhojeh,  and,  owing  to  the 
heavy  boulders,  were  forced  to  save  our  horses,  I  do  not  think  the 
Bussians  were  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  off.    Onoe 
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more  forttme  favoured  as,  for  beyond  the  boulders  stretched  a 
long  expanse  of  springy  turf,  and  here  the  stride  of  the  well-bred 
Arab  began  to  tell;  slowly  we  drew  away  from  them,  and  then». 
settling  down  in  our  saddles,  fairly  raced  them  to  a  standstill.  Now 
we  felt  that  all  danger  was  past,  for,  as  the  tents  of  the  Thaikhojeh 
garrison  came  into  view,  the  Cossacks  treated  us  to  a  parting 
volley,  and  then,  turning  their  horses'  heads,  rode  over  the  hills 
towards  Taghir. 

That  night  we  passed  in  the  comfortable  shelter  of  the  Telegraph 
House  at  Khorassan,  Sir  Arnold  penning  his  despatches  to  Go- 
▼emment,  I  recounting  my  experiences  for  the  readers  of  the 
Times.  The  Turks,  jealous  of  evil  tidings,  took  care  that  neither 
the  official  telegram  nor  the  press  message  reached  their  destina- 
tion, and  in  this  Mookhtar  Pasha  exercised  a  wise  discretion.  He 
determined,  on  learning  of  the  defeat,  that  he  would  make  one 
bold  bid  for  success  ere  the  Porte  should  learn  the  news  of  the 
disaster  in  Armenia.  He  knew  that  the  Russian  forces  were  not 
strong  enough  to  venture  on  a  vigorous  pursuit,  and,  ordering  up 
every  available  man  and  gun  from  Erzeroum,  he  moved  rapidly 
aorossi  the  following  night,  to  where  Djavid  Pasha  was  busy 
rallying  his  dispirited  men.  The  presence  of  the  gallant  Marshal 
infused  fresh  life  into  the  panic-stricken  Turks,  and  on  the  21st 
of  June,  five  days  after  they  had  received  a  crushing  defeat,  the 
Turks,  this  time  under  Mookhtar,  drove  back  Turgoukassof  over 
the  heights  of  £shek-Ehalias8,  through  the  defile  of  Taghir,  and, 
preesing  him  step  by  step  across  the  plains  of  Zedikhan,  never 
loosed  their  hold  on  him  until  ha  was  fairly  ousted  from  Turkish 
territory. 

Since  these  scenes  were  enacted  many  stirring  events  have  taken 
place  on  the  respective  frontiers  of  Afghanistan  and  Armenia. 
Basaian  intrigues  have  altered  the  conditions  of  ]ib  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  readers  of  these  pages 
will,  ere  many  years  are  over,  witness  British  armies  face  to  face 
with  those  of  the  Czar  on  the  waters  of  the  Araxes  as  on  the  slopes. 
of  the  Suliman  range.    May  I  be  there  to  see  the  fray. 


iQw     I 
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SJilttarg  llailfoags  in  ilermanj. 

By  Otto  Waldau. 


^o  Continental  State  has  paid  as  much  attention  to  the  service 
•of  military  railways  as  Germany;  particularly  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Franco-German  War,  which  had  given  the  most  unmiB- 
takable  evidence  of  the  great  value  of  this  service  during  warfare. 

Until  1870  the  idea  which  governed  the  organisation  of  stra- 
tegic railways  concentrated  in  the  attempt  to  amalgamate  the 
military  and  technical  elements  as  far  as  possible.  For  this 
purpose  a  so-called  executive  commission  was  framed  with  the 
function  to  act  as  the  necessary  medium  of  intercourse  between 
the  railway  and  military  authorities. 

This  commission  included  two  officers  of  the  General  Staff  and 
a  superior  railway  official,  all  stationed  at  head-quarters.  They 
received  their  orders  direct  from  the  central  military  office; 
whereas  every  army  corps  had  an  extra  commission  of  the  line, 
consisting  of  one  officer  of  the  General  Staff,  assisted  by  a  rail- 
way official  of  high  rank,  who  were  placed  under  the  first  com- 
mission. To  watch  the  exact  execution  of  orders  referring  to  army 
transports  in  conformity  with  pre-arranged  time-tables,  and  to 
ascertain  that  all  necessary  railway  rolling-stock  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  military  commanders^  formed  the  duty  of  the 
ttecond  commission.  Field  railway  divisions  were  organised  in 
its  service,  each  of  which  was  headed  by  an  officer  of  the  Carps 
de  ginie  and  a  superior  technical  railway  employi,  who  appointed 
from  the  railway  staff  two  first-class  engineers^  six  to  ten  of  the 
second-class,  two  engine-builders,  under  whom  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred men  of  the  military  pioneer  regiment,  and  a  number  of  assist- 
ants— according  to  circumstances,  either  soldiers  or  civilians — 
were  placed.  The  necessary  materials  for  the  construction  of  the 
line  and  the  rolling  stock  were  either  procured  by  free  contract, 
or  ordered  to  be  sent  from  the  nearest  railway  head-quarters  to 
«  central  or  branch  depot  office.     The  latter  took  charge  of  all 
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mechanics  belonging  to  the  railway^  and  the  largest  or  central 
•depots,  being  generally  placed  at  important  junctions,  were  used,  at 
the  same  time,  as  stations  for  the  pioneers. 

As  soon  as  the  field  railway  staff  had  fulfilled  its  object,  viz. 
to  reconstruct  what  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  it  followed 
the  advancing  columns  and  left  it  to  a  traffic  commission,  instituted 
by  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce,  to  make  arrangements  for 
le-opening  the  line,  after  men  and  rolling-stock  required  for  its 
service  had  been  procured  by  the  said  Minister.  The  manage- 
ment of  such  railways  was  entirely  entrusted  to  these  commissions 
during  the  whole  time  of  occupation. 

It  is  due  to  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  army  and 
technical  railway  service  that  a  network  of  lines  of  about  1,400 
English  miles,  occupied  by  Germany  during  the  Franco-German 
War,  could  be  M^orked  to  such  perfection  that  no  hitch  occurred  in 
the  unopposed  transport  of  reserves  and  in  the  transmission  of 
supply  and  war  materials. 

But  notwithstanding  the  excellent  service  of  the  field  railway 
-divisions,  it  was  evident  that  the  total  organisation  of  the  German 
war  railway  system  was  somewhat  wanting  in  unity.  The  respective 
functions  of  railway  officials  and  military  commanders  were  not 
-sufficiently  defined,  a  shortcoming  which  prevented  the  managers 
of  different  railway  lines  from  working  together  in  complete 
harmony,  and  was  also  the  cause  of  differences  which  these 
managers  had  with  the  army  railway  service  as  well  as  with  the 
commissions.  The  circumstance  was  thoroughly  investigated  after 
the  war,  and,  as  a  result,  reforms  were  introduced  with  a  view 
to  institute  a  service  efficient  to  undertake  the  transport  of  im- 
mense numbers  of  men  during  times  of  war,  at  the  shortest  possible 
notice. 

The  prevalent  idea  in  organising  the  present  German  military 
railway  service  (which  owes  its  development  to  the  experience 
made  fifteen  years  ago)  consists  in  utilising  to  the  utmost  capacity 
ihe  large  contingent  of  men  who  annually  enter  the  army,  after 
having  previously  been  in  the  employ  of  railway  companies. 
They  possess  practical  knowledge  of  the  service,  and  of  all  other 
branches  connected  with  railways,  and  are  therefore  a  very  valuable 
acquisition. 

Sy  thus  increasing  the  military  element  it  is,  however,  not 
intended  to  dispense  entirely  with  technically  qualified  civilians ; 
ihey  will  continue  to  be  employed  and  allowed  to  act  with  com- 
plete independence  as  far  as  technical  questions  alone  are  concerned. 
In  all  other  respects  their  colleagues  of  the  army  will  have  prece- 
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denoe.  The  present  arrangements  in  the  management  of  nulway» 
bear  a  somewhat  warlike  character  even  in  times  of  peace.  Mili*^ 
tary  authorities  are  always  on  duty,  and  fulfil  distinct  funoUons.^ 
The  additions  to  railway  troops,  which  are  continually  proceeded 
with,  form  the  nucleus  from  which  during  a  war  the  imposing  and 
complicated  system  is  developed  which  distinguishes  this  branoh 
of  the  army  service. 

The  Grand  General  Staff  has  a  special  department*  called  Bail- 
way  Division,  by  which  during  times  of  peace  all  questions  refer* 
ring  to  the  army  railway  service  are  considered  and  decided, 
Special  attention  is  given  to  all  details  concerning  military  trans* 
ports,  and,  as  every  member  must  have  a  superior  knowledge  of 
all  railway  lines,  particularly  of  their  capacities  for  service  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  division  is  qualified  to  make  the  most 
minute  preparations — on  paper — ^for  expeditions  on  the  largest 
scale,  and  for  the  transmission  of  all  orders  to  be  given  as  soon  as 
war  is  declared. 

In  order  to  divide  the  work  and  to  limit  its  different  spheres  of 
activity,  the  department  has  several  sub-divisions*  Their  functions 
comprise  all  branches  of  the  entire  German  railway  system, 
employes  as  well  as  rolling  stock  and  traffic  arrangements*  As 
the  concentration  of  a  large  army  by  means  of  railways  requires 
the  assistance  of  an  important  number  of  officers  belonging  to  the 
General  Staff,  most  gentlemen  of  this  service  are  transferred  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Bailway  Division  Department  in  order  to 
become  practically  acquainted  with  this  important  branch  of  the 
army  system. 

In  the  Berlin  division  superior  officers  act  as  commissioners  to 
certain  railways,  each  having  the  management  of  amain,  secondary,, 
branch,  and  side  line.  They  are  bound  to  watch  that  all  lines 
are  in  good  repair ;  must  verify  the  completeness  and  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  rolling  stock,  and  ascertain  that  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  army  purposes  are  always  in  perfect  order  and  at 
any  moment  ready  for  war. 

The  commissioners  to  the  respective  railways  facilitate  the  inter* 
course  of  the  General  Staff  with  the  civilian  managers  of  the  lines;,, 
and  are  stationed  at  important  centres  of  traffic,  viz.  Garlsrohe^ 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Schwerin,  Hanover,  Diisseldorf,  Bieslan, 
Oassel,  Elberfeld,  Bromberg,  Dresd^i,  and  Munich.  They  report 
to  the  military  authorities  all  mistakes,  and  deficiencies  which  ihej 
find  out  on  their  tours  of  inspection,  in  order  that  adequate  im- 
provements may  be  made  by  tiie  railway  directors.  During  a  war,, 
the  duty  of  removing  all  difficulties  which  are  likely  to  impede  the 
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quick  transport  of  troops  and  stores,  and  of  regulating  the  general 
traffic,  devolves  upon  the  commission  of  the  line.  It  controls  the 
proper  execution  in  accordance  with  the  great  tahles  of  conveyance 
issued  at  head-quarters,  and  make&  all  arrangements  for  keeping 
the  rails  free  for  the  extensive  work. 

The  institution  of  a  permanently  active  military  railway  service, 
as  well  as  the  formation  of  railway  troops  as  integral  parts  of  the 
regular  army,  are  creations  of  the  period  immediately  following 
upon  the  Franco-German  War.  The  experience  gained  during  its 
duration  had  clearly  demonstrated  that  insufficiently-prepared  field 
railway  divisions,  six  of  which  were  formed  only  in  the  moment  of 
need,  were  scarcely  in  accord  with  the  fixed  arrangements  of  the 
mobilised  army.  It  was,  therefore,  urged  that  the  technical  railway 
service  should  be  transferred  during  a  campaign  to  men  of  military 
training,  prepared  for  it  during  times  of  peace,  to  whom  all  neces« 
sary  preparations  for  equipment,  &c.,  in  case  of  action,  could 
confidently  be  entrusted. 

This  new  branch  of  the  army  service  began  its  existence  on  the 
Ist  October  1871,  under  the  name  of  Bailway  Battalion.  Its 
original  object  was  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  army  of  occupation 
which  still  remained  in  France,  and  it  should  also  be  the  first  step 
to  the  formation  of  the  necessary  corps  for  railway  service,  which 
should  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  branches  of  this  peaceful 
pursuit  in  order  to  be  competent  to  conduct  the  entire  service  at  a 
time  of  mobilisation.  A  second  battalion  was  formed  five  years 
later,  making  thus  a  railway  regiment,  to  which  afterwards  the 
balloon  detachment  was  added  as  a  third  division.  The  transfor- 
mation into  a  railway  brigade  is  now  expected.  The  increase  of 
1876  was  as  well  required  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  an 
adequate  number  of  men  on  furlough,  experienced  in  the  railway 
service,  as  also  to  comply  with  the  requirements  for  cadres  to  the 
nnmerous  new  formations. 

In  appearance  much  like  pioneers,  the  railway  regiment  is 
principally  recruited  from  difiEerent  trades  connected  with  the 
railway  service.  Volunteers — serving  only  one  year — are  only 
admitted  to  the  corps  in  case  they  have  either  had  previous  experi- 
ence in  the  construction  of  lines  or  technical  knowledge  of  engine- 
building.  The  increase  necessary  for  an  eventual  mobilisation  is 
drawn  from  officers  and  men  on  furlough,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  railway  regiment,  from  railway  officials  of  the  reserve,  and 
mechanics,  clerks  and  engineers.  The  war  strength  of  the  eight 
companies  is  200  men  each,  or  1,600  in  all,  whose  functions  are 
di^ded  between  the  construction  and  the  working  of  lines.     The 
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first  olass  compriBeH  teobnioal  consiraotions  and  arrangements 
formerly  carried  out  by  the  field  railway  divisions ;  whereas  the 
latter  refers  to  the  management  of  the  entire  traffic.  To  prepaie 
for  these  very  different  duties,  practical  instruction  is  provided 
during  the  summer  months  to  teach  the  construction  of  a  line  under 
all  circumstances,  and  the  men  are  at  the  same  time  employed  with 
repair  and  extension  of  existing  railways,  &c. 

All  branches  of  railway  construction  are  practised,  including 
earthworks,  plans  of  stations,  the  building  of  tunnels,  laying  down 
and  charging  of  mines,  and  the  erection  of  railway  bridges.  The  great 
attention  paid  to  the  efficiency  of  this  service  has  been  of  advan- 
tage both  to  Government  lines  and  private  companies,  as  it  has 
placed  at  their  disposal  a  considerable  number  of  well-informed 
servants.  During  1872-78,  for  example,  the  detachment  of  the 
railway  regiment  laid  down  sixty-five  kilometer  rails  on  different 
lines,  and  erected,  respectively^  improved  or  enlarged  twelve  rail- 
way stations.  The  object  of  the  army  railway  is  to  school  men  for 
an  efficient  service  in  the  traffic  companies  which  are  formed  in 
times  of  war. 

As  soon  as  the  mobilisation  of  the  army  is  ordered,  this  appa* 
rently  small  contingent  of  men  is  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and 
capabilities.  The  management  of  the  whole  railway  system,  which, 
in  ordinary  times,  is  in  the  bauds  of  civilians,  is  at  once  transferred 
to  an  officer  of  high  rank,  either  a  general  or  colonel  of  a  regiment, 
who  regulates  not  only  the  traffic  on  German  lines,  but  also  on 
such  railways  of  foreign  countries  which  may  be  occupied  by  the 
army  for  the  time  being.  His  commands  are  inunediately  given 
to  the  railway  division  under  the  General  Staff,  as  far  as  inland 
lines  are  concerned,  from  whence  they  are  communicated  to  the 
active  commander  of  railways.  As  to  foreign  occupations,  the 
orders  of  the  chief  of  field  railway  service  are  entrusted  to  military 
railway  directors  specially  appointed  for  the  management  of  lines 
belonging  to  foreign  countries. 

The  principal  object  aimed  at  in  the  large  sphere  of  activity 
in  charge  of  the  chief  of  the  field  railway  service  is  to  attain 
complete  unity  of  purpose.  In  keeping  the  different  organisa- 
tions, viz.  railway  division,  commanders  of  lines,  and  military 
railway  directors,  in  constant  intercourse,  in  order  that  each  . 
command  might  be  enabled  to  take  into  sufficient  oonsiderar 
tion  the  circumstances  of  the  two  others,  when  making  its  own 
arrangements,  this  object  is  expected  to  be  realised.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  one  railway  traffic  company  is  required  for  every  forty 
to  sixty  kilometres  of  line :  this  body  of  men  comprises  a  first- 
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<Ia88  captain  as  oommander,  a  first  lieatenant,  four  seoond-olass 
lientenantSy  one  sergeant-major,  and  forty  sergeants  doing  daty  as 
:a8sistant   station-clerks,    forwarding-derks,    engine-drivers,    con- 
-ductors,  luggage  and  goods  clerks,  line  inspectors  and  telegraph 
-clerks ;  forther,  twenty  ensigns  for  the  work  of  guards,  assistants 
to  the  telegraph  office  and  to  the  building  office,  of  stokers  and 
-attendants  to   stationary  engines,  while  189  pioneers,  acting  as 
rangers,  porters,  engine-cleaners,  &c.,  and  being  also  occupied  in 
workshops,    complete    the    company.     Although'  these    different 
•duties   are  reserved    for  men  accustomed  to  the  same  class    of 
work  as  civilians,  they  still  require  to  be  thoroughly  drilled  during 
times  of  peace,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  military 
-system  upon  which  the  service  is  conducted.     The  general  mana- 
rgers  of  railways  are  supported  by  so-called  station  commanders 
in  the  execution  of  military  and  police  measures.    Varying  with 
the  geographical  position,  they  are  placed  either  under  a  military 
^railway  director,  or — ^if  in  an   occupied   district — under  a  com- 
•mander  of  lines.     The  station  commanders  arrange  that  the  railway 
ftransport  service  is  efficiently  carried  on,  and  they  should  also  try 
to  facilitate  the  work  devolving  upon  station-masters.     They  attend 
to  the  billeting  (housing)  of  troops,  and  to  their  supply  of  food 
and  other  requirements  in  cases  where  no  special  military  commis- 
-sariat  is  on  duty.    The  security  and  defence  of  lines  open  for 
itraffic  is  entrusted  to  the  commissariat,  which  has  to  protect  the 
rfiree  communication  from  the  frontier  of  a  district  occupied  by  the 
operative  army  either  to  the  frontier  of  their  own  country,  or  to 
Tthat  part  of  the  line  of  occupation  placed  under  German  manage- 
onent. 

During  warfare,  the  eight  companies  forming  the  railway  regi- 
ment are  divided  into  detachments  for  traffic,  and  others  for 
•construction,  the  proportion  being  like  three  to  one. 

The  companies  for  construction  are  qualified  to  restore  destroyed 
Jines  and  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  re-openiug  the  traffic,  to 
•oonstruct  new  lines,  and  lay  down  circuit-rails,  and  take  the  func- 
tions of  field  railway  divisions  during  the  war.  They  follow  the 
-axmj  and  receive  instructions  from  the  chief  of  the  field  railway 
^service.  Their  sphere  includes  as  well  the  construction  of 
xailways  as  the  installation  of  telegraphic  communications.  Each 
<»ompany  is  accompanied  by  a  small  column  of  four  to  five  waggons, 
twenty  horses,  and  ten  soldiers  in  attendance,  carrying  the  neces- 
-sary  building  materials  and  tools.  The  traffic  companies,  consist- 
ing of  experienced  men,  attend  to  the  restoration  and  preservation 
<of  the  traffic  on  occupied  railways.     They  are  trained  during  times 
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of  peaoe  in  the  service  of  military  railways,  advance  with  the  army, 
take  charge  of  the  service  over  thirty  to  forty-five  miles  each,  and 
make  all  traffic  arrangements.  The  experience  of  the  last  campaign 
has  led  to  great  improvements^  which  have  been  utilised  in  render* 
ing  more  exact  the  military  instructions  for  working  occupied  lines 
with  a  view  to  keeping  up  the  communications  with  the  active 
army.  The  guiding  principle  of  such  communications  consists 
in  the  desirability  of  having  supply-trains,  with  the  most  necessary 
articles,  in  readiness  as  movable  magazines  close  to  the  scene  of 
action ;  but  these  stores  are  to  be  limited  as  much  as  possible,  and 
all  trains  must  be  unloaded  without  delay.  For  the  purpose  of 
simplifying  the  complicated  intercourse  of  the  reserve  districts  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  army,  each  corps  has  its  station  of  exit^ 
where  the  commissariat  service  begins  and  from  whence  all  supply 
and  reserve  troops  are  sent  to  collecting  stations  in  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  theatre  of  war.  Both  reserves  and  ammunition 
trains  pass  the  collecting  station  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  place  from  being  crowded,  whereas  laggage 
and  goods  are  unpacked  on  arrival  and  deposited  in  magazines. 
According  to  requirements,  whole  trains  are  coupled  at  the  collect- 
ing stations,  and  taken  to  certain  places  for  unloading  (commis- 
sariat head-quarters),  where  they  are  immediately  unpacked  on 
arrival  and  returned  empty.  The  stations  for  unloading  are  chosen 
at  points  from  which  good  roads  may  easily  be  reached  for  the 
transport  of  supply,  &c.  to  the  advanced  army. 

The  above  short  description  will  show  the  thorough-going 
manner  in  which  the  German  army  administration  manages  to 
utilise  for  military  purposes  the  important  instruments  for  warfare 
which  are  placed  at  its  disposal  in  the  form  of  railways. 
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A     SKETCH. 
By  Yborah. 
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LuKi  '*  was  a  stannoh  Tory,  whioh,  perhaps,  led  to  his  eventual 
downfall.  He  entered  the  service,  so  to  speak,  before  the  abolition 
of  purchase,  and  saw  many  a  change  in  men^  manners,  manceuvres, 
«nd  dress — none  for  the  better,  from  his  standpoint.  He  survived 
Mn  Gardwell's  name  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Army  List ;  but  this  and 
other  shocks  tended  to  sour  a  perhaps  not  altogether  over-sweet 
temper,  rendered  him  morose  and  irritable,  and  finally  completed 
his  ruin.     He  had  joined  in  a  chorus  of — 

May  OardweU  no  more 
Destroy  esprit  de  corps, 

with  guttural  grunts,  had  echoed  for  many  years  the  cheers  on  Her 
Majesty's  birthday,  and  drunk  her  health  in  **  fine  old  military  " ; 
had  seen  youngsters  come  and  go  without  being  ''drawn" — a 
pastime  in  which  he  was  wont  to  take  frequent  part — and  on  his 
enforced  retirement  (to  put  it  mildly)  his  reflections  were  doubtless 
leavened  with  more  anger  than  sorrow.  ''  The  service  had  gone  to 
the  devil ! "  was  his  latter-day  refrain. 

A  brief  biography  of  poor  Luki — ^for  his  faults,  after  all,  lay  on 
the  surface,  and  memory  can  now  "  gild  the  past " — may  not  be 
without  interest.  Indeed,  it  may  even  point  a  moral,  in  these 
days  when  an  honest  expression  of  opinion  is  rarely  met  with.  For 
this  alone  Luki  deserves  a  niche  in  the  gallery  of  Regimental 
Pets. 

He  was  a  bear.  Not  that  human  species  which  Mr.  Justice 
Bovill  says  is  to  be  found  not  unfrequently  on  the  Bench  and  at 
the  Bar;  but  the  genuine  article,  the  Ursus^  the  black  bear  of 
t^ashmere.  Of  his  babyhood  little  is  known,  as  when  under- 
going that  "  licking  into  shape "  by  the  dam  which  the  ancientp 
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supposed  was  actual,  not  metaphorical,  his  was  shot,  and  littb 
Luki  carried  off  by  the  **  Shikari/'  whom  he  scratched  violently 
with  all  four  claws  as  he  was  being  torn  away  from  the  body. 
Early  memories  are  luckily  short,  and  by  the  time  he  had  eaten 
his  second  plate  of  honey  and  milk,  he  was  content   to  regard 

M of  the  "  Cambrians,"   whose  rifle  had  disposed   of  hi& 

mother,  as  his  foster  parent.     M brought  him  back  at  the 

expiration  of  his  leave  to  Mouldy  pore,  where  the  ''  OambriaDS*" 
were  stationed,  and  there  Luki  commenced  his  career  as  a 
Begimental  Pet. 

He  was  duly  christened  with  a  corked  bottle  of  champagne,  and 
his  education  in  the  ''  ingenuous  arts  "  begun.  There  is  little,  it 
any,  doubt  that  he  soon  completely  forgot  that  he  was  a  bear  at  all. 
He  evidently  considered  himself  one  of  '*  ours,"  for  once,  when  sho^ 
an  itinerant  dancing-bear,  he  displayed  marked  disgust  and  con- 
tempt not  unmingled  with  fear,  and,  scuttling  over  to  where  hia 
'^  brother  officers "  (I  believe  in  his  mind,  or  what  did  dnty  aa 
such,  he  so  designated  us)  were  standing,  said — ^that  is,  as  plainly 
as  looks  could  convey  words — **  Please,  remove  that  obnoxioua 
beast ! " 

During  his  **  sub  "-hood  (his  promotion,  like  that  of  Princes,  waa 
rapid)  he  showed  none  of  that  bearishness  so  common  to  man  and 
the  lower  animals  when  put  out ;  but  was  always  polite  and  gentle- 
manly in  his  behaviour,  even  to  drinking  a  bottle  of  lemonade  (he 
hated  '*  untainted  "  aerated  waters)  to  oblige  a  lady.  I  regret  ta 
say,  however,  that  although  not  having  quite  taken  to  drink,  yet  he 
liked  his  **  whack,"  and  this  he  got  in  the  shape  of  the  corked- 
bottles  and  heel-taps  after  ''big  nights,''  when  he  was  always 
brought  into  the  ante-room  to  drink  ''  the  Queen.*'*  He  would  be 
very  grumpy  the  next  morning,  sitting  in  his  tub  like  Diogenes; 
his  head  resting  on  his  paws,  body  swaying  to  and  fro,  and 
grumbling  after  the  manner  of  bears  as  he  sucked  his  claws.  His 
growls  always  increased  if  *'  The  Hydropper,'*  as  the  only  water- 
drinker  in  the  regiment  was  called,  passed  by,  for  he  detested 
teetotalism.     A  soda-and-brandy  (the  latter  predominant)  would 

put  him   right;   and  little   H ,    his   especial    chum   in  the 

''  Oambrians,"  never  failed  to  administer  this  to  him.  No  wonder 
he  felt  grateful  and  would  follow  him  like  a  dog,  protect  him  if 
anyone  even  pretended  to  strike  him,  and  invariably  join  in  from 

without  whenever  little  H (who  was  fond  of  the  sound  of  his 

own  voice)  sang  at  suppers.  The  effect  was  rather  discordant, 
neither  of  them  having  what  is  called  an  ear  for  music ;  but  good* 
will  made   up  for   defective  harmony.      Then  he   would  attend 
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paradesy  *'  assiBt  **  at  the  "  drawings  *'  of  unpopular  youths,  appear 
on  the  stage  and  go  through  his  limited  repertoire  of  tricks  in  aid 
of  Army  charities,  drink  whateyer  was  given  to  him,  and  do  all  that 
lay  in  bis  power  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  Regiment  according  to 
his  lights,  especially  at  General's  inspections.  He  would  in  all 
probability  have  preserved  this  somewhat  negative  amiability  of 
disposition  to  the  end  of  his  days,  had  he  not  been  unsettled  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  disturbing  influence  reached  even  old 
Luki. 

The  abolition  of  purchase,  in  such  a  way  too,  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  him.  He  heard,  moreover,  that  a  young  officer,  a  Oard* 
wellian,  perhaps  not  thirty  inches  round  the  chest,  had  actually 
complained  of  his  share  of  the  Bear's  wine  bill !  No  doubt  the 
mess  waiters^  in  some  degree,  helped  to  swell  the  items  in  this ; 
but  then  no  one  hitherto  had  asked  any  questions,  and  now  there 
was  every  probability  of  his  allowance  being  literally  cut  down  to 
the  very  dregs.  This  made  him  peevish,  and  he  took  to  showing 
hia  likes  and  dislikes  more  openly.  Then  a  new  mess-president, 
a  captain  who  had  only  exchanged  into  the  Cambrians,  was 
installed,  who  said  that  Luki  destroyed  the  flower-beds  in  the 
compound — be  was  given  to  re-arranging  them  after  his  own  fashion, 
I  admit — and  went  so  far  as  to  have  him  delegated  to  a  pit  like 

a  common  zoological  specimen.     Here  little  H and  he  would 

hug  each  other,  and  mingle  their  brandied  and  watered  tears  in 
maudlin,  regretful  sentiment  over  '*  the  days  that  once  had  been/' 

little  H seldom  omitted  to  go  through  this  performance, 

and  to  say  *'  good-night "  to  Luki  before  retiring  to  rest ;  and  the 
bond  of  friendship  between  them  became  more  closely  cemented  than 
ever.  One  day  a  terrifying  rumour  reached  Luki.  The  **  Cam- 
brians "  were  no  longer  the  **  Cambrians  "  of  yore,  but  had  become 
texritorialised  into  another  corps,  and  their  facings  changed.  He 
was  restless  all  day,  anxiously  awaiting  his  nightly  interview  with 

little   H who  would  be  sure  to  tell  him  the  truth.    Little 

H came  as  usual,  went  down  into  the  pit,  but  what  subse- 
quently took  place  no  one  exactly  knows.  The  sergeant  of  the 
mess-house  guard  stated  he  heard  a  deal  of  cursing  and  swearing 
going  on,  and  then  a  loud  shout.     He  ran  down  to  Luki  s  pit  and 

found  him,  wild  with  rage,  mauling  poor  little  H who  was 

lying  on  the  ground,  and  whom  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 

extricating  from  the  bear's  clutches.     Little  H was  very  ill 

for  a  long  time  from  the  effects  of  his  struggle,  but  he  was  always 
loyal  to  Luki.  When  questioned,  he  "  supposed  it  was  the  change 
of  facings  that  must  have  irritated  him,  that  he  had  (being  on  an 
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eoonomical  taok)  offered  him  a  half-gloss  of  whiskey  and  sodai 
instead  of  his  usual  Justerini  Brooks'  brandy,  and  that'*  (and 
this,  I  think,  must  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  grief)  ^'  while 
they  were  hugging  each  other  the  lighted  end  of  his  cigar  had 
burnt  Luki's  nose."  Howbeit,  from  the  hour  of  his  assault  on  his 
friend,  Luki  gaye  way  to  violence  and  passion,  and  even  showed 
disrespect  to  the  Colonel's  wife.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  try 
him  formally  for  mutiny  and  insubordination.  A  court-martial 
sat,  and,  alas !  the  members  (of  whom  "  The  Hydropper "  was 
President)  found  him  guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  shot.  They, 
however,  recommended  him  to  mercy  on  account  of  his  **  former 
meritorious  service,"  and  the  confirming  officer  commuted  the 
sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  Zoo  of  a  local  Bajah. 
Here  poor  Luki  pined  rapidly  away,  and  died  a  victim  to  bis 
principles. 
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Hbr  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  most  active  during  the  last 
month,  and  the  welcome  she  has  received  on  all  occasions  from 
her  subjects  and  the  colonials  must  convince  Her  Majesty  of  the 
thorough  loyalty  of  both,  and  that  Union  and  Federation  are  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  majority.  Commencing  with  the  opening 
of  the  Boyal  Holloway  OoUege  at  Egham^  which  was  attended  by 
thousands  of  people,  the  Queen,  in  reply  to  the  address  which  was 
enclosed  in  a  casket,  the  work  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Alliance,  said : 
^*  In  opening  this  spacious  and  noble  building,  it  gives  me  plea- 
sure to  acknowledge  the  generous  spirit  which  has  been  manifested 
in  the  completion  by  voluntary  efforts  of  a  work  promising  so  much 
public  usefolness."  Who  shall,  hereafter,  cast  a  slur  on  Holloway's 
pills  and  ointment,  which  has  enabled  the  late  Professor  to  give  so 
noble  a  gift  to  his  country  ? 

The  Boyal  Beview  at  Aldershot  was  also  attended  by  Her 
Majesty,  who  had  not  visited  the  camp  since  1882,  prior  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  troops  for  the  first  Egyptian  campaign.  The  total 
field  strength  of  the  troops  reviewed  by  Her  Majesty  was  14,478 
men,  2,876  horses,  and  56  guns,  commanded  by  Sir  Archibald 
Allison.  The  review,  which  was  primarily  organised  on  behalf  of 
the  Colonial  visitors,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  the  warlike  resources  of  the  little  island  which  they  regard 
as  home.  For  a  full  account  of  the  manoeuvres  I  must  refer  my 
readers  to  the  excellent  description  by  the  military  correspondent  of 
the  Observer  for  July  4th.  No  incident,  I  may  observe,  gave,  on 
this  occasion,  greater  gratification  than  seeing  the  Prince  of  Wales 
taking  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  regiment — the  10th  Hussars* 
The  cheers  which  broke  from  the  spectators  as  Her  Majesty  drove 
on  to  the  ground,  must  have  convinced  her  that  the  representatives  of 
*'  England  beyond  the  seas,''  equally  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
*'  lesser  island,"  were  indubitably  Unionists,  and  preferred  a  limited 
Monarchy  to  disruption.  On  the  6th  July  the  Queen  received,  at 
Windsor  Castle,  the  representatives  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Ex- 
hibition, where  they  were  magnificently  entertained.  Luncheon 
was  served  in  the  Waterloo  Gallery,  after  which  the  Queen  re- 
ceived the  guests  in  the  Beception  Boom,  where  they  were  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.     On  Saturday  the 
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10th  July,  their  Boyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  gave  a  garden  party  at  Marlborough  House  to  the  Qaeen, 
and  on  the  15th  July  Her  Majesty  accompanied  Prince  and  Prince» 
Henry  of  Battenburg,  and  paid  her  second  visit  to  the  £xhibiti<m^ 
and  visited  the  Durbar  Court,  where  the  natives  were  at  work,  the 
Ceylon,  and  the  Malta  Courts,  the  British  Guiana  Department  and 
the  Straits'  Settlements.  No  one  can  hereafter  say  that  Her 
Majesty  takes  no  part  in  public  ceremonies  and  does  not  go 
8u£Bciently  among  her  people. 

The  Colonists  have  had  a  pretty  busy  time  of  it,  and  have  been 
fSted  everywhere,  both  at  the  garden  party  at  Sandringham  by  th& 
Prince  of  Wales,  by  Lady  Burdett  Coutts^  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Sir 
Thomas  Brassey,  and  Mr.  Walter  at  Bearwood,  to  say  nothing  of 
State  balls  and  concerts,  the  University  and  Public  School  cricket 
matches,  the  Henley  Regatta,  the  contest  for  the  Lawn  Tennis 
Championship,  and  the  very  enjoyable  visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon,. 
where  they  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  mayor.  Sir  Arthur 
Hodgson,  E.C.M.O. 

Sir  Charles  Warren  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  issued  a 
notice  on  the  Dog  Begulations,  which  reminds  us  that  the  rule  for 
muzzling  or  leading  dogs  in  London  is  no  novel  outrage.  The 
police  regulations  are  simply  the  enforcement  of  the  Dogs  Act  of 
fifteen  years  ago. 

Lord  Wolseley,  who  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Boyal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  said,  "  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  unfortunate  thing  if  it  were  supposed 
that  the  Society,  in  their  great  desire  to  benefit  the  dumb  creation,, 
were  entirely  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  speaking  part  of  the 
community.  .  .  •  He  could  give  no  professional  opinion  of  his  own^ 
but  from  hearing  many  views  expressed,  he  had  formed  the  opinion 
that  the  rabies  could  be  stamped  out  quite  as  effectively  as  small- 
pox was  by  vaccination.  He  was  sorry  dogs  had  to  be  muzzled. 
It  was  a  horrible  necessity,  but  he  believed  it  to  be  a  necessitj 
which  all  right-minded  people  in  the  country  would  adopt." 

Dr.  Wendell  Holmes,  our  welcome  guest,  thus  writes  on  his 
"  prospective  visit "  to  England  before  leaving  the  States,  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly : — *'  It  is  a  Bip  Van  Winkle  experiment  which  I 
am  promising  myself.  The  changes  wrought  by  half  a  century 
in  the  countries  I  visited  amount  almost  to  a  transformation. 
I  left  the  England  of  William  the  Fourth,  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel ;  the  France  of  Louis  Philippe, 
jkL  Marshal  Soult,  of  Thiers,  of  Guizot.     I  went  from  Manchester 
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to  Liverpool  by  the  new  railroad,  the  only  one  I  saw  in  Europe. 
I  looked  upon  England  from  the  box  of  a  stage-eoach,  npon 
France  from  the  coupS  of  a  diligence,  apon  Italy  from  the  chariot 
of  a  vetturino.  The  broken  windows  of  Apsley  House  were  still 
boarded  up  when  I  was  in  London.  The  asphalte  pavement  waa- 
not  laid  in  Paris.  The  obelisk  of  Luxor  was  lying  in  its  peat  boat. 
in  the  Seine,  as  I  remember  it.  I  did  not  see  it  erected ;  it  must 
have  been  a  sensation  to  have  looked  on  the  engineer  standing 
underneath,  so  as  to  be  crushed  by  it  if  it  disgraced  him  by  faUing 
in  the  process*  As  for  the  dynasties  which  have  overlaid  each 
other,  like  Dr.  Schlieman's  Trojan  cities,  there  is  no  need  of' 
moralising  over  a  history  which,  instead  oi  Jinia^  is  constantly 
ending  with.  What  next  ?  " 

The  vacant  Bdton  has  been  conferred  upon  General  Hon.  William 
Paulet.  The  new  Field-Marshal  has  seen  service  in  the  Crimea. 
He  has  the  medal  with  four  clasps,  and  for  his  services  was  given 
the  G.B.,  third  class  of  the  Medjidie  and  Turkish  medal,  and  was- 
created  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Lord  Paulet  haa 
passed  over,  among  other  officers,  Lord  Lucan  and  Viscount  Tem- 
pleton.  In  military  club  circles  it  was  thought  Lord  Lucan  would 
have  been  the  recipient  of  the  honour. 

The  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Ohief  has  selected  Major- 
General  Bedvers  BuUer,  V.C,  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Earl  of 
Dondonald,  and  Major  J.  B.  Slade,  B.A.,  to  attend  the  French 
Army  Manoeuvres  in  September. 

The  inspection  at  Sandhurst  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  passed. 
off  exceedingly  well.  The  cadets,  who  numbered  800,  evidently 
pleased  His  Boyal  Highness.  Their  marching  past  in  column,  in 
qoarter-column,  and  at  the  double  were  in  faultless  style.  Hia 
Boyal  Highness  impressed  on  the  future  officers  of  the  army  that 
there  was  always  something  to  learn,  and  that,  as  in  sports,  any- 
thing fresh  was  watched  with  keen  interest  from  day  to  day,  so  in 
the  art  of  war  officers  could  always  learn  something  iresh,  and 
gather  knowledge  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  one  was  never  too- 
old  to  learn  something. 

The  forthcoming  Naval  Evolutions,  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming 
and  entertaining  our  Colonial  and  Indian  visitors,  promise  to  be 
a  very  grand  entertainment.  A  comprehensive  programme  has 
been  published,  together  with  a  diagram  illustrating  torpedo 
practice  at  Stoke's  Bay.  The  visitors  will  first  be  taken  round 
the  dockyard ;  at  1.80  p.m.  luncheon  will  be  served  on  board  the 
JEuphratei;  and  at  8  p.m.  the  visitors  will  embark  in  U.M.S. 
Oronie8,  and  proceed  to  Spithead  and  Stokes  Bay.     As  the  Pres^ 
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oannot  be  accommodated  on  board  the  Euphrates,  they  wiU  embark 
at  2  P.M.  on  board  H.M.S.  Sprightly.  Whether  the  reporters  will 
be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  operations  is  questionable, 
as  the  Orontes  will  be  at  a  buoy  inside  the  space  guarded  by  the 
gun-boatSy  and  no  other  vessel  will  be  allowed  inside  this  space 
except  that  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Mr.  Melton  Prior's  original  sketches  of  the  Soudan  War  and 
Nile  Expedition  are  now  on  view  at  the  Pall  Mall  Gallery,  and 
signally  display  the  ability  of  this  valiant  and  adventurous  artist 
Mr.  Melton  Prior  has  served  as  a  '^  war  special "  in  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  distinct  campaigns.  Pictures  and  sketches  such  as  thesoj 
drawn  on  the  field  of  battle,  amid  the  roar  of  cannon  and  shower 
of  bullets,  are  unquestionably  authentic.  They  are  well  worth 
visiting. 

Mr.  Augustus  Harris  again  takes  the  lead  in  matters  theatricali 
for,  in  addition  to  bringing  out  a  comic  opera,  Frivoli,  on  a  scale 
of  much  splendour,  and  which  abounds  with  songs  topical,  humo- 
rous, and  sentimental,  with  a  ballet  the  equal  of  which  has  rarely 
been  put  upon  the  stage,  with  his  usual  characteristic  kindness  he 
placed  his  theatre  at  Mr.  Lionel  Brough's  disposal  for  his  farewell 
benefit.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  great  comedian  was  supported 
by  nearly  every  eminent  member  of  his  own  profession,  and  an 
audience  that  crammed  the  house — an  impressive  tribute  of  grati- 
tude and  admiration  for  Mr.  Brough,  who  has  contributed  for  so 
many  years  to-  the  enjoyment  of  the  British  public.  Again,  Mr. 
Harris  gave  the  use  of  the  theatre  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Mapleson  on  the 
occasion  of  his  complimentary  benefit,  when  Madame  Adelina  Patti 
appeared  for  the  first  and  only  time  this  season  in  the  favourite  rdle 
of  Bosina  in  Bossini's  opera  //  Barhiire, 

Berkeley's  Patent  Safety  Match-Stand  and  Holders  are,  I  learn, 
being  used  at  many  of  the  messes.  It  is  a  simple  and  useful  in- 
vention. The  match  ignites  by  simply  withdrawing  the  same  from 
the  stand. 

A  series  of  Fire  Extinction  Experiments  took  pi  ace  at  Woolwich, 
at  the  express  desire  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  showing  the  great 
value  of  the  Imperial  Fire  Extinguisher  in  putting  out  incipient 
£res.  The  success  of  the  various  experiments  was  such  that  His 
Boyal  Highness  has  ordered  them  to  be  placed  in  Sandringham 
House  and  the  stables.  The  great  merit  of  them  appears  to  be 
their  being  able  to  extinguish  fires  quicker  than  any  other  similar 
invention  that  has  been  brought  forward.  Experiments  will 
shortly  take  place  in  London. 

Furlough. 
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Tactical  Studies  from  the  Franco-German  War.  By  Cap- 
tain F.  Gleadowe  Stone.  London:  Messrs.  Eegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co. 

More  than  once  of  late  we  have  drawn  attention  to  the  dearth 
of  good  professional  military  works  in  this  ooantry.  While  the 
presses  of  the  Continent  send  forth  a  copious  stream  of  valuable 
books,  officers  in  England  seem  to  he  quite  content  to  write 
sketchy  works  of  travel,  or  indifferent  novels.  Even  the  military 
literature  of  Italy,  although  born  only  a  few  years  ago,  is  superior 
to  our  own;  and  we  cannot  name  a  single  work  on  military 
matters  published  in  this  country  during  the  last  six  months  which 
a  French  or  German  officer  would  be  tempted  to  translate  into 
his  own  language.  On  this  account  we  welcome  Captain  Stone'a 
admirable  tactical  studies,  with  their  excellent  twenty-two  sketches 
and  maps,  which  will  not  only  be  read  with  instruction  by  officers 
in  this  country,  but  also  provoke  interest  abroad.  Captain  Stono 
has  visited  the  sights  of  the  principal  battles  several  times,  and 
has  very  carefully  studied  the  French,  German,  and  English 
works  dealing  with  the  subject.  The  outcome  is  a  solid  volume^ 
containing  not  only  a  clear  and  accurate  account  of  those 
battles  important  from  a  historical  point  of  view^  but  also  care- 
fully weighed  comments  rendering  it  peculiarly  valuable  to  the 
student  of  military  art.  We  wish  we  had  more  space  to  dis* 
cuss  more  fully  a  work  that  should  be  added  to  every  military 
library  and  studied  by  every  officer.  Failing  this,  we  express  our 
sincere  gratification  at  the  appearance  of  the  book,  and  trust  that 
it  may  stimulate  other  officers  to  help  establish  a  current  litera- 
ture worthy  of  the  fighting  reputation  of  the  army. 


Eastern  Life  and  Scenery.    By  Mrs  Walker.    Messrs.  Chap- 
man and  HalL 

The  repudiation  of  the  Batoum  clause  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  will 
direct  English  readers  afresh  to  Turkey,  and  they  will  find  in  Mrs. 
Walker's  charming  volumes  a  graphic  and  interesting  description 
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of  life  at  Gonstantinopley  and  exonrsions  in  Asia  Minor,  Mjiilene, 
Orete,  and  Boamania.  During  her  thirty  years'  residence  in  the 
-East  Mrs.  Walker  had  unusual,  if  not  indeed  unique,  opportunities 
•of  studying  harem  life,  and  what  she  has  to  say  on  this  subject  is  not 
only  different  from  the  impressions  prevailing,  but  carries  with  it  the 
^weight  of  an  authority  not  to  be  questioned.  The  accounts  she 
gives  of  Turkish  life  bear  out  the  views  of  most  military  politiciaoB 
as  to  excellences  of  the  Turkish  character,  and  should  difh 
sipate  some  of  the  nonsense  that  has  been  written  by  fanatic  Turko- 
phobes  who  are  invariably  grossly  ignorant^of  Turkey,  and  treat  the 
Mussulman  faith  with  a  narrow-mindedness  disgracing  the  Chris- 
tianity they  profess.  Mrs.  Walker  has  a  fietcile  pen,  and  discusses 
various  Turkish  topics  in  a  graceful  manner  that  never  tires  the 
reader.     The  chapter  on  slavery  is  very  good. 


Thb  Universal  Begistbr  of  Bbitish  and  Foreign  Shipping. 
Lloyd's. 

The  Oommittee  of  Lloyd's  Register  have  displayed  great  public 
-spirit  and  enterprise  in  compiling  a  register  of  all  the  shipping  in 
the  world,  and  adding  thereto,  in  a  portly  yet  convenient  volume, 
a  variety  of  information  of  value  to  naval  men,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  list  of  dry  docks  of  the  world.  Of  special  interest 
is  the  list  of  war-vessels,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
>easy  a  comparison  of  the  naval  power  of  different  nations,  together 
with  lists  of  the  signal  letters  assigned  to  war-vessels.  As  the  only 
complete  list  of  the  war-ships  of  the  world  issued  periodically  in 
ithe  English  language,  the  Committee  are  quite  right  in  believing 
that  it  will  constitute  a  feature  in  the  work  of  which  they  may  be 
"proud.  We  imagine  there  is  hardly  any  writer  on  navid  mattes 
^ho  will  not  find  something  in  the  Register  of  value  to  him. 


The  R.  T.  S.  Library.    Religious  Tract  Society. 

We  have  received  from  the  Religious  Tract  Society  a  selection 
•of  little  volumes  belonging  to  their  *'  R.  T.  S.  Library  "  series, 
and  including  Pilgrim  Street^  by  Hesba  Stretton,  New  Omnea,  by 
Chalmers,  the  Life  of  Latimery  by  Demans,  Fuller's  Wii  and 
Wisdom^  Walton's  Olivers  Story,  Butler's  Life  of  OberUn,  and  the 
Marquis  [of  Lome's  Canadian  Life  and  Scenery.  Each  volume 
contains  nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  clearly-printed  matter,  and 
some  illustrations,  and  is  bound  in  a  strong  and  attractive  manner 
— ^the  price  being  only  sixpence,  or  threepence  unbound.  Their 
-cheapness  and  their  handy  size  render  them  so  well  adapted  for 
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^diera'  and  seamen's  librariesy  that  the  army  and  navy  ought  to 
be  the  best  oustomers  of  all  for  these  admirable  little  books. 


Hi8  Masvbbpiecb.    By  Emilb  Zola.    London:  Messrs.  Vize- 
telly  &  Go. 

This  latest  production  of  Zola's  pen,  VCEuvre,  or  Olaude  Lan- 
tier's  struggle  for  fame,  is  a  realistic  novel  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  life  of  an  artist  at  Paris.  It  opens  in  an  unusually  romantic 
manner,  and  closes  with  a  drama  in  which  Zola  displays  his 
peculiar  powers  to  the  best.  The  career  of  Lander  is  full  of 
interest,  and  the  heroine,  Christine,  is  a  character  of  striking  in- 
dividuality. Now  that  such  a  widespread  interest  is  being  taken  in 
Zola's  novels,  it  is  almost  superfluous  either  to  recommend  this  one 
or  the  reverse,  but  we  may  point  out  that  it  contains  an  admirable 
etching  of  the  author  by  Bocourt,  as  a  frontispiece,  aud  that  the 
preface  reveals  many  interesting  facts  about  Zola's  personality. 


Olbopatra.      By  Henri  Ob6villb.     Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran, 
Okeden,  &  Welsh. 

Henri  Gr^ville's  Bussian  novels  have  charmed  the  reading  public 
abroad  so  long,  that  it  is  surprising  they  should  have  attracted 
-such  a  small  amount  of  attention  in  this  country.  Among  them 
Cleopatra  holds  a  high  place,  and  the  graceful  original  is  rendered 
into  such  charming  English  that  even  if  the  novel  were  not  so 
intensely  interesting  it  would  captivate  the  reader.  It  is  veiy 
lomantic,  and,  although  the  scene  is  laid  in  Russia,  the  story  is  free 
fiom  the  incubus  of  long  descriptions  of  foreign  sights,  habits,  and 
names,  with  which  unskilful  writers  load  their  narratives,  and 
which  are  interesting  only  to  the  initiated.  Few  will  read  it  with- 
out sharing  our  hope  that  the  publishers  will  expand  this  solitary 
"work  into  a  series. 

FuBL.    By  D.  EiNNBAR  Olabk.    Messrs.  Crosby,  Lockwood,  & 
Co. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Williams's  well-known  treatise  on  the  combustion  of 
<K>al  and  prevention  of  smoke  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  by 
Mr.  D.  Einnear  Clark,  who  claims  to  have  added  extensively  on  the 
'^  recent  praotice  in  the  combustion  and  economy  of  fuel,  coal, 
^ooke,  woodj  peat,  petroleum,  &c."  We  cannot  say  much  for  his 
-olaim.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  has  simply  tacked  on  matter  ten  or 
fifteen  years  old  to  Williams's  matter  forty  years  old.  Take  peat, 
has  come  into  very  extensive  use  in  Germany  and  Bussia 
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tiie  last  five  years.  Mr.  Olark's  data  ends  with  1876,  quite  an 
antediluvian  period  in  the  history  of  peat  fuel.  Petroleum  is  stiU 
more  glaring.  In  his  Region  of  the  Eternal  Fire,  Mr.  Charles 
Marvin  refers  to  seventy  different  inventions  for  burning  liquid 
Aiel^  and  states  that  hundreds  of  steamers  and  locomotives  bom 
it  in  Bussia.  Yet  we  find  only  a  single  chapter  assigned  to  it, 
consisting  of  two  half-pages  of  twenty-five  lines  altogether,  ani 
detailing  some  data  of  1878,  which  is  about  as  applicable  to  the 
modem  practice  of  liquid  fuel  as  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Messrs. 
Crosby  Lockwood's  books  are  invariably  so  well  kept  up  to  date 
that  this  curious  mode  of  revision  must  be  surely  unknown  ta 
them. 

Radical  Pioneers  of  the  XVIII.  Century.     By  J.  Bowles 
Daly.     London :  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 

The  constant  discussion  of  the  Radical  tendencies  of  to-da; 
necessitates  a  study  of  them  by  all  who  profess  to  entertain  an 
opinion  of  their  own  on  the  subject,  and  Messrs.  Sonnenschein, 
who  are  acquiring  for  themselves  a  distinctive  reputation  as  puh- 
lishers  of  political  works,  have  done  well  in  issuing  Mr.  Daly's 
elaborate  account  of  Radicalism  of  the  last  century.  The  author 
is  a  graphic  and  entertaining  writer ;  he  has  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  and  even  those  who  do  not  admire 
Wilkes,  and  Home,  and  Paine  will  enjoy  the  perusal  of  work 
throwing  a  vivid  light  on  the  politics  of  the  past  century,  and  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  loss  to  England  of  her  American  colo- 
nies. It  is  a  pity  we  have  not  more  of  such  sound  poUtioal 
works. 
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8. — The  Concentration  of  the  Armiet. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  is  preceded  by  the  auf-marsek ; 
that  is,  the  massing  of  forces  on  the  frontier  of  the  state  to  be 
attacked.  The  importance  of  correctly  massing  the  troops  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  combatants. 

The  work  of  the  Oreat  General  Staff  upon  the  Franco-German 
War  expresses  itself  oh  the  point  as  follows:  '^ Mistakes  in   the 
original  massing  of  the  armies  can    hardly   be   retrieved    in  the 
whole  course  of  a  campaign."     Now  at  the  first  glance  the  cor- 
rectness  of  this   saying   may  appear  doubtful.     One  would  think 
that  much  more  is  dependent  upon  the  issue  of  the  first  battles 
and  engagements,  which,   in   case   of  necessity,  afford  also   the 
eliance  of  quickly  rectifying  mistakes  committed  in  the  massing 
of  the  troops.      The  history  of  war   does  not  lack  instances   of 
campaigns,  begun  with  the  most  unfavourable  evolutions,  taking 
a  complete  turn  for  the  better   after    a  single   successful  battle. 
Let  us  only  reflect  on  the  fortune  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  the 
.first  campaign  of  1741.    Field^Marshal  Neipperg  completely  sur- 
prised the  young  King  when   entering   Upper    Silesia ;    he   out 
bitn  off,  by  his  advance  upon  Neisse,  from  all  his  communications, 
threatened  his  magazines  and  his  reserve  artillery,  and  compelled 
him   to  fight  a  battle  with  his  head  turned  towards  the  enemy's 
^K>uiitry,  so  that  he  would    have   been   irretrievably  lost  had  he 
not  been  victorious.     A  more  brilliant  opening  of  the  campaign 
ibr  Austria,  and  a  worse  look-out  for  Prussia,  it  is  scarcely  possib)^ 
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to  oonoeiye  of.  But  at  Mollwitz  the  better  training  of  the  PmsffiU^ 
infantry  was  victorioasi  and  the  most  abrapt  change  took  plaoe» 
At  one  stroke  Frederiok  was  master  of  the  situation.  It  appeus 
as  if  all  strategical  conditions  had  been  completely  without  any 
influence  whateyer.  We  receive  similar  impressions^  if  we  con- 
template Czaslau  and  Hohenfriedberg,  Leuthen,  and  their  connee-^ 
tion  with  the  events  preceding  them. 

Tet  all  these  instances  belong,  without  exception,  to  olden  times. 
To  the  peculiarities  of  modern  warfare  belongs  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  movement  and  battle.  That  even  to-day  a  cam- 
paign begun  unfortunately  may  suddenly,  by  a  single  victory, 
take  a  favourable  course,  is  certainly  not  impossible,  but  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable.  Considering  the  construction  of  the 
armies,  and  the  very  great  extent  over  which  they  spread,  as  well 
as  the  independence  of  the  individual  parts,  preliminary  movements 
will  always  lead  to  collisions.  These  movements  can  only  take  an 
advantageous  course  if  successful  engagements  be  fought ;  as  the 
march  of  the  Germans  into  France  was  attended  by  the  victories 
of  Weissembourg,  Worth,  and  Spicheren.  The  better  strategical 
position  of  one  side  proclaims  at  once  definitely  its  tactical  supe* 
riority.  A  faulty  concentration  entails  that  the  forces  are  not  at 
the  spot  where  they  are  subsequently  most  required ;  and  it  will  not, 
accordingly,  be  possible  to  bring  those  battles  which  will  be  first  of 
all  requisite  for  improving  the  general  situation  to  a  suocessfal 
issue.  Therein  lies  the  disastrous  efiect  of  errors  committed 
in  concentration.  Where  the  opposing  forces  are  equal,  such  eirors* 
will  in  most  cases  efiect  the  retreat  of  the  one  and  the  advance 
of  the  other.  The  best  instance  is  shown  by  the  Austrian  campaign- 
in  the  year  1805.  A  strong  army  of  100,000  men  composed  of  the 
best  regiments,  and  under  a  most  experienced  commander,  th& 
Archduke  Charles,  was  sent  to  Italy,  where,  to  iudge  by  appear* 
ances,  as  in  1796,  1797,  1799  and  1800,  the  most  important 
decisions  were  to  be  expected.  Only  70,000  men  under  Archduke 
Ferdinand  and  Mack  were  upon  the  theatre  of  war  in  G^rmanyr 
when  Napoleon  arrived  with  superior  numbers  from  Boulogne  by 
forced  marches.  The  great  catastrophe  of  Ulm  was  the  immediate 
consequence.  It  could  not  be  counterbalanced  by  the  victory 
gained  by  the  Austrians  at  Caldiero  in  Italy.  Though  the  mistake 
was  soon  perceived,  and  Archduke  Charles  recalled  to  Germany, 
yet  this  could  not  alter  the  issue  of  the  war  one  tittle.  The 
battle  of  Austerlitz  ended  it  before  the  Archduke  could  strike  a 
blow  for  Austria. 

^'st  massing  of  the  French  armies  in  1870,  in  two  distinct 
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groaps  before  Metz  and  in  Alsaoe,  was  done  with  a  view  to  taking 
a  rapid  offensive  into  Oermany,  for  which  they  neither  possessed 
the  means  nor  even  seriously  entertained.  The  wide  separation 
of  the  two  armies,  after  the  first  disasters  had  rendered  it  impossible 
for  them  to  unite,  compelled  a  long  retreat.  MacMahon's  retreat 
to  Ohalons,  and  Bazaine's  isolation  at  Metz,  which  soon  followed, 
were  the  result.  The  last  led  to  the  march  upon  Sedan  and  the 
catastrophe  of  the  1st  of  September.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the 
connection  of  the  seven  defeats,  which  were  inflicted  upon  France 
in  the  first  period  of  the  great  war,  with  the  original  dispositions 
affecting  the  massing  of  the  troops. 

The  concentration  of  the  armies  falls  in  a  time  when  politics 
have  just  decided  to  have  recourse  to  the  sword ;  hence  not  only 
military  but  also  political  considerations  must  be  thought  of.  Next 
considerations  of  commissariat,  housing,  geographical  conditions, 
lines  of  communication  and  network  of  roads  demand  attention. 

No  state  will  immediately  at  the  outset  of  the  war  be  willing 
to  give  up  and  surrender  a  province  that  is  threatened,  even  when 
military  reasons  would  make  this  appear  to  be  desirable.  The 
doctrine  of  war  has  certainly  laid  it  down  that  such  sacrifices  must 
be  made  without  hesitation  when  higher  interests  require  it.  When 
the  conduct  of  war  was  exclusively  dependent  upon  the  sovereign 
inll  of  an  absolute  monarch,  this  may  have  been  correct.  In  our 
days  the  courage,  strength,  and  confidence  of  the  whole  nation,  as 
well  as  its  national  credit,  play  too  great  a  part  to  allow  of  this 
being  adhered  to.  Let  us  only  present  to  our  minds  the  impression 
it  would  make,  if  the  war  of  Germany  against  France  began  with 
the  surrender  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  or  a  campaign  against 
Bassia  were  to  begin  with  the  abandonment  of  Prussia,  as  far  as 
the  Vistula. 

The  motives  which  would  perhaps  justify  these  measures  in  the 
eyes  of  soldiers  would  be  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  masses. 
They  would  always  get  into  the  most  lively  state  of  uneasiness  if 
considerable  tracts  of  the  country  were  abandoned  by  their  own 
troops,  and  surrendered  to  the  foe,  without  apparent  necessity.  In 
the  voluntary  abandonment  of  a  province  is  also  abandoned  the  use 
of  its  resources  and  energies.  If  the  enemy  can  occupy  it,  we  must 
even,  if  the  war  has  run  a  favourable  course  for  us,  recover  it  again 
before  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

After  the  ill-starred  campaign  of  1806,  learned  critics  asserted 
that  the  Prassian  army  ought  to  have  retired  upon  the  Oder  and 
united  with  the  Bussians.  Even  if  Saxony  had  defected  and  many 
troops  had  deserted  throughout  the  long  march  of  retreat,  yet,  ' 
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the  somey  numbers  would  have  told  in  its  favour.  That  is  quite 
correct.  But  even  if  Napoleon's  attack  upon  the  line  of  the  Oder 
had  not  succeeded,  yet,  all  the  same,  the  Emperor  was  meanwhile 
master  of  the  best  Prussian  provinces,  and  the  Prussian  army  would 
have  been  obliged  to  win  back  its  own  land  by  victories  bdbre 
arriving  at  the  point  where  it  was  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 
attempt  to  maintain  it  from  the  first  deserves,  accordingly,  no  blame 
at  all.  To  war,  also,  the  Latin  proverb,  ^*  Beati  fonsidente^y^  is 
applicable. 

Accordingly,  Frederick  the  Great,  in  the  invasion  of  1757,  omq* 
pied  East  Prussia  as  long  as  he  possibly  could.  During  bis 
various  campaigns  in  Lusatia  and  in  Bohemia,  he  was  always  bent 
upon  securing  upper  Silesia.  Similar  was  the  case  in  1801,  when 
the  Prussian  army  concentrated  in  Thuringia  and  Franoonia,  but 
an  army  corps  was  left  at  Glatz  and  Neisse.  In  1866  the  Pruesiin 
army  concentrated  there,  in  spite  of  the  f€K)t  that  the  march  into 
Bohemia  in  the  direction  of  Oitsohia  had  already  been  decided 
upon. 

'Protection  for  the  threatened  provinces  is  one  of  the  demands 
which  must  he  fulfilled  at  the  first  concentration  of  the  armies. 

It  must,  however,  not  be  conceived  of  as  being  an  absolute  occu- 
pation of  the  frontier.  Very  frequently  it  will  indirectly  result  tcom 
the  proximity  of  a  great  army,  which  makes  the  advance  into  the 
denuded  tracts  of  country  so  dangerous  to  the  enemy  that  he 
abandons  the  idea.  If  it  has  been  determined  to  advance  to  the 
attack,  the  effect  of  this  movement  will  very  soon  be  to  secure  one's 
own  territory.  The  enemy  can  also,  as  a  rule,  only  despatch  in- 
considerable forces  to  distant  provinces.  Therefore,  reserve  and 
garrison-troops,  or  even  generid  levies  of  citizens,  may  be  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  guarding  them.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1795, 
when  war  with  Russia  threatened  to  breiJc  out,  the  minister  Yon 
Schroetter  was  prepared  to  defend  watery,  hilly,  and  woody  East 
Prussia  with  a  ''Landsturm  "  of  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  men,  sup- 
ported by  a  few  strongholds. 

Those  portions  of  the  active  army,  whose  first  mission  it  is, 
whilst  the  troops  are  concentrating,  to  protect  the  frontier,  may 
only  in  quite  exceptional  cases  be  withdrawn  from  co-operation  in 
the  great  operations.  If  they  at  the  same  time  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy's  army,  as  the  corps  of  the  Field  Marshal 
Lehwald  did  the  Bussians,  or  avert  great  masses  of  the  enemy's 
troops  from  the  critical  spot,  as  Massena  did  in  Italy  in  1806* 
they  may  be  left  detached  from  their  main  force.  In  such  a  case 
they  pay ;  but  in  other  cases,  they  must  always  be  so  arranged  sb 
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for  it  to  be  possible  to  bring  tbem  up  to  the  decisive  point  in 
time.  This  was  the  ease  with  Sohwerin's  division  in  1767»  when 
King  Frederiok  invaded  Bohemia.  It  was  repeated  in  1866,  with 
the  army  of  oar  Grown  Prince,  when  the  Prussian  attack  began. 

It  is  also  essential  to  secure  the  integrity  of  one's  own  terri- 
tory, but  it  must  be  adroitly  brought  to  harmonise  with  the  co- 
operation of  all  forces  for  the  dealing  of  the  great  blows. 

Bat  the  transition  ftam  a  state  of  peace  to  one  of  war  will  not 
always  be  as  sudden  as  it  was  in  1870.  In  spite  of  all  possible 
haste,  the  concentration  takes  a  considerable  number  of  days.  The 
massing  of  great  bodies  of  men  and  horses  always  entails  manifold 
difficulties.  Not  only  good  quarters  must  be  provided,  but  the 
question  of  commissariat  demands  even  yet  more  attention.  Even 
though  the  troops  do  bring  some  provisions  from  their  home  with 
them,  yet  it  will  not  be  possible  quite  to  dispense  with  the  resources 
of  the  district  wherein  the  troops  are  being  concentrated.  It  is 
in  any  case  an  invaluable  advantage,  if  they  can  for  some  time 
find  good  quarters.  Besides,  steps  are  immediately  taken  to  form 
magazines.  Purchases  of  supplies  on  a  great  scale  must  be  possible 
either  on  the  spot  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  railways  prin- 
cipally serve  for  the  transport  of  troops.  Bivers  which  lead  from 
important  centres  into  the  district  where  the  army  assembles  bring 
the  greatest  relief.  That  the  massing  of  troops  can  be  more  easily 
effected  in  a  rich  country,  covered  with  a  network  of  railways  and 
roads  and  rivers,  than  in  a  poor  and  barren  district,  where  quite 
special  arrangements  have  occasionally  to  be  made,  is  quite  evident. 
The  natural  and  civilised  conditions  of  the  territory,  where  the 
massing  of  the  troops  takes  place,  must  also  be  carefully  cotisi-- 
dered.  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  great  number  of  com- 
batants cannot  be  concentrated  where  rivers  without  fords,  or  hills, 
or  trackless  mountains,  delay  their  later  movements ;  but  this  con- 
sideration is  for  the  most  part  met  by  the  fact  that  no  great  lines 
of  traffic  lead  into  such  districts,  and  thus  they  are  not  taken  into 
account  in  dealing  with  the  massing  of  considerable  bodies  of 
troops. 

What  effect  politics  exercise  upon  war,  was  seen  in  the  year 
1877.  Had  Russia  been  able  to  reckon  upon  Austria,  as  upon 
Boamania,  it  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  have  allowed  the 
army  of  the  south  to  have  massed  on  the  Danube,  instead  of  on 
the  Pruth.  No  great  fears  were  entertained  of  an  offensive  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks  across  the  river,  to  disturb  that  concentration. 
The  consideration  to  be  paid  to  unreliable  neighbours,  to  faithful 
allies  whom  danger  threatens,   to  wavering  Powers  whom  we  wish 
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to  carry  away  by  the  prompt  offer  of  a  poverftil  proCMtioir«  and 
coDsiderations  to  be  paid  to  neotral  territory^  respect  for-wbidi  m 
at  the  same  time  enjoined  by  oleveraess,  will  always  aiaW  theafr* 
selves  felt  in  all  conoentratioBS. 

Buiy  before  all  things^  the  position  of  the  great  Unee  ef  com* 
munication  leading  to  the  district  chosen  for  the  massing  of  the 
troops,  especially  that  cf  the  railways,  is  of  vitai  importance. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  that  belligerent  which  is  first  ready 
with  his  concentration  is  much  in  advance  of  the  other;  he  oecn 
begin  with  evolations,  and  foroe  his  will  upon  his  opponeot. 
Where  the  forces  are  to  a  certain  extent  equal,  he  will  also  have 
the  first  saccessful  battles  on  his  side,  gain  in  moral  value,  arouse 
confidence,  and  gain  it  from  others*  He  will,  in  a  single  word, 
lay  down  the  law  of  action,  instead  of  obeying  it.  He  has  in 
the  preliminary  operations  the  ascendancy  on  his  side ;  and  it  is,  as 
a  rule,  only  imperative  that  he  understands  how  to  nse  it  with 
energy  in  order  to  assert  it  permanently.  The  rivalry  of  grent 
armies  of  these  modem  days  in  mobilising  their  forces  on  the 
frontier  is  thus  explained.  This  rivalry  now  reckons  by  bonra^ 
and  no  longer  by  days.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  impoitanoe 
for  the  strategical  concentration,  to  nse  as  many  railways  as  possible; 
yes,  if  possible,  all  that  lead  in  the  direction  in  which  the  war  is 
to  be  undertaken.  The  plan  for  the  concentration  will  begin  with 
the  consideration  of  this  condition.  The  question  how  die  troops 
are  to  be  brought  up  to  the  frontier  on  which  they  are  wanted,  is 
naturally  the  first. 

If  the  extraordinary  importance  of  the  rapid  completion  of  the 
Auf-marsch  is  recognised,  its  connection  with  the  $noiilisatum  ot 
the  army  is  at  the  same  time  at  once  apparent.    No  regiment  is 
capable  of  marching  immediately  upon  the  enemy  from  its  head* 
quarters.     First  of  all,  the  soldiers  that  have  been  dismissed  most 
be  summoned  to  the  colours,  each  one  to  his  own  particular  sphere 
of  action.    Hundreds,  thousands — perhaps,  millions — of  men  will 
be  suddenly  torn  from  their  firesides  and  set  hastily  in  movement ; 
and  this  latter  must  be  most  exactly  prepared  beforehand  if  a  serious 
confusion  is  not  to  arise.    The  most  difficult  is  not  the  mobilisa* 
tion  of  the  line  regiments;    here,  on  the   contrary,  everything 
works  easily  in  comparison.    But  numerous  and  special  depart- 
ments must  be  newly  formed.    The  first  reserve,  the  garrison  and 
the  reinforcements^   ober-kommandas,  general^gouvemements  and 
gouvemements^  toe  inspections  of  the  lines  of  oonununicatioB,  and 
the  kommandanturen^  most  of  them  with  speoidi  staffs^  composed 
of  various  branches,  are  only  formed  on  the  day  of  mobilisatioo* 
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•All  the  eoIfUBoa  and  tcaias  must  he  fiUe4  and  equipped  with  horses ; 
Bad  the  padcs  of  tfensport  aewly  oirgftnisedw  Intendanturen ;  the 
^^eamissaiittty  field*bak6ries»  aad  poet^pffioes,  the  telegraph  sto?; 
the  paymaster's,  the  legal  and  sanitary,  oad  the  chaplain's  deparl- 
mentSy  misi  also  be  foraed* 

Gommiflsio&s  of  all  kinds  are  formed.  Men  have  to  be 
•elothed  and  antted,  offieers  and  offieials  furnished  with  horses, 
'  depots  formed,  supplies  ooUected  and  brought  together.  Fortresses 
threatened  by  tbe  enemy  must  be  put  into  a  state  of  defence^  and 
^equftpped  with  military  garrisons,  officials*  and  organisations 
of  all  kinds.  The  business  of  peace  requires  to  be  brought  to  a 
-omaolvsion^  or  to  be  assigned  to  representative  officers;  the 
4tfehive8  and  registration  departo^nts  must  be  made  secure  for  the 
period  thd  war  shall  last»  The  bureaux  fox  the  active  army  must 
be  ananged  and  properly  fitted  out.  Men.  horses,  and  mcUArief  of 
^waor  must  be  forwarded  npon  the  railway  to  the  place  where  they 
•are  required.  The  transports  to  the  frontier  soon  afterwards 
begin.  All  this  must  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  In 
the  year  1870  mobilisation  was  ordered  on  the  night  of  the  16th 
of  JTuly;  and  on  the  4th  August  the  frontier  had  been  passed  and 
the  first  victory  won.  Now*ardays  we  wish  to  be  quicker  still. 
A  woik  must  be  accomplished  that  not  only  requires  long  and 
-oareful  preparation  in  time  of  peace,  but  which  also  in  the  moment 
•of  ezecutiony  sets  the  governmental  administrative  machine  in 
fisverish  aetivity  and  makes  it  put  forth  all  its  strength.  Yes,  this 
feverish  energy  seizes  upon  the  whole  of  the  nation.  All  private 
matters  are  affected  to  the  greatest  extent.  The  days  of  mobili- 
sation axe  days  of  great  excitement  and  exertion  for  everyone. 
'^'The  mobilisation  of  an  army  is,  under  our  modem  conditions, 
a  safe  index  for  testing  the  value  of  the  whole  political  organisa- 
tion and  the  spirit  of  tbe  people,'''  Colonel  Blume  rightly  says 
:i&  his  book  upon  Strategy  (p.  66;  Berlin,  1866)* 

The  plans  of  the  field-marshal   are  mere  castles  in  the  air, 

without  good  preparation  for  the  rapid  placing  of  armies  upon  a 

-war-footing.     The  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  nation  cannot  replace  a 

defioi^cy  in  this  respect.    France  in  1870  comes  wamingly  before 

aa«      At   that   time   the   superimty   of  Germany^   in  point  of 

nnmbers,  was  known  in  Paris ;  and  this  superiority  our  enemies 

rintanded  to  neutralise  by  boldness  and  rapidity^    The  idea  was  a 

good  one.    The  whole  people,  carried  away  by  wild,  martial  ardour, 

•demanded  energetic  measures — &   material  aid  to   an   energetic 

rijfiime.  But  lor  the  purposes  of  putting  them  into  execution  it  was 

Aoedfol,  before  all  else,  that  the  Germans  should  be  outdone  in  the 
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rapidity  with  which  the  aimiea  were  mnesed ;  instead  of  wbiob». 
howeyer^  confasion  and  stagnation  made  themselves  felt  from  the 
first.  The  boldest  plans  would  have  been  impotent.  The  maohine 
refused  to  work. 

Some  of  the  telegraphic  cries  of  angoish  which  flowed  into  Am 
French  Ministry  of  War,  upon  all  the  wires,  from  helpless  sub* 
ordinatesy  are  well  known :  *'  900  reserve  troops  here,  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them."  "  In  order  to  make  elbow  room  I  siiall 
send  them  all  to  Algiers,  upon  the  transport  ships  diat  are  here 
in  the  harbour '';  the  territorial  commandant  at  Marseilles 
reported. 

**  How  far  have  yon  got  on  with  the  formation  of  your  diviaiona?^ 
The  Emperor  orders  you  to  hasten  this  formation  in  order  to  joki 
Marshal  Macmahon  as  quickly  as  possible.'*  With  these  words 
the  major-general  of  the  army,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
Minister  of  War,  addressed  himself  to  one  of  the  commanders  of 
an  army  corps.  ''  Send  me  money  that  I  may  provision  my 
troops ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  public  treasury,  and  in  tbose  of  the 
corps  nothing  either/'  a  general  was  heard  to  say. 

*'  In  Metz  there  is  neither  coffee  nor  sugar,  no  rice,  no  salt,, 
only  a  little  bacon  and  biscuit;  send  me  at  least  a  million  natioiis 
to  Thionville."  The  quartermaster^general  telegraphed  to  Paris: 
'^The  quartermaster- general  of  the  third  army  corps  reports  it 
the  moment  that  bis  troops  should  start,  *  I  have  neither  noises 
nor  ambulance  waggons,  nor  officers,  nor  field  bakeries^  nor 
train.' " 

And  so  it  went  on.  Haste,  mistakes,  deficiency,  disorder  reigned 
supreme;  whilst  the  mobilisation  of  the  German  armies  was  aooom* 
plished  with  an  almost  noiseless  calmness.  These  latter  broke  into 
the  country  over  the  frontier  before,  on  the  French  side,  the  first 
step  had  been  taken  towards  meeting  the  demand  for  an  ojffetuwe 
which  should  put  everything  right.  The  idea  of  crossing  (he 
Bhine  and  separating  north  and  south  Germany  from  each  other 
belonged  to  the  past. 

That  will  always  be  the  £ate  of  projects  of  war  when  preparati^ia 
have  not  been  made  in  time  of  peace  to  harmonise  with  them, 
and  when  the  wishing  and  the  being  able  are  not  in  concert  with 
each  other. 

Yet  danger  does  not  alone  lie  in  neglect.  Over-great  demaads^ 
snch  as  the  rivalry  of  the  difierent  great  states  in  hastening  their 
mobilisation  and  massing  tbeir  forces  easily  entails,  are  quite  aa 
dangerous.  The  best  of  forces  fail  to  do  their  duty  when  oon* 
fronted  with  impossible  tasks.    The  feeling  that  oae  ia  imposed  Xf> 
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snob,  deprives  men  oi  olearaess  and  oomposare.  He  who  at  the- 
time  of  mobilisation  has  not  a  great  freshness,  both  of  mind  and 
bodji  will  not  be  capable  of  responding  to  those  demands.  A 
leading  man  mast  accordingly  avoid  all  over-exertion  quite  as 
Much  as  inaodvity*  Nothing,  in  critical  moments^  has  a  worso 
efleot  thsii  nervous  irritation.  Our  simple  forefathers  knew 
nothing  of  this.  The  disquietude  of  our  modern  life  has  made  it 
a  iaahionable  disease.  Valuable  as  all  time  gained  in  mobilisation 
iBf  it  must  yet  not  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  order. 

As  the  massing  of  the  troops  is  intimately  connected  in  one 
direction  with  mobilisation,  so  it  is  also  connected  in  the  other  with 
the  intentioBs  which  are  mitertained  with  respect  to  the  opening 
0feration9^  A  concentrating  of  armies,  which  is  a  practical 
measure  for  an  attack  about  to  be  made,  may  be  very  unfavourable- 
tat  the  defence;  as  was  experienced  by  France  in  August  1870.. 
All  considerations  are  seldom  united  at  the  first  outset  Here,. 
too,  the  attitude  we  pre-suppose  the  enemy  to  adopt  is  also  natu- 
rally  of  influence.  To  calculate  it  aright  is  the  duty  of  the  scheme 
of  operations. 

The  eoncentration  of  the  armies  of  two  Powers  of  the  first  order 
pieiieBts  us  to-day  with  the  picture  of  the  most  stupendous  emigra- 
tion of  peoples.  Each  one  brings  with  it  a  million  of  men,  and 
800,000  horses,  as  though  it  were  a  small  realm  that  had  become 
set  ia  motion,  and  was  wandering  to  the  frontier  in  order  to  pour 
Its  whole  population  over  a  confined  district.  Were  it  not  for 
our  modem  means  of  intercourse,  it  were  impossible  to  move  and 
provide  lor  such  masses.  It  is  only  possible  because  States  like 
France  and  Germany  have  so  much  railway  material  at  their 
di^osal  that  they  can  entrain  their  whole  active  army  simul^ 
ianeously. 

The  trouble  and  care  necessary  in  order  to  arrange  this 
martial  migration  of  peoples,  and  the  moving  forwards  and  back- 
wards of  numerous  railway  trains,  needs  no  especial  notice.  The 
preliminary  labours  for  this  special  branch,  employ  no  insignificant 
number  of  officers,  officials  and  engineers  in  time  of  peace. 

Where  numerous  considerations  prevail,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the 
oorreot  solution.  But  on  that  account  a  strategical  concentration 
is  also  the  sole  military  operation  which  the  supreme  commander 
of  the  armies  has  still  completely  in  his  power.  The  conditions 
and  the  difficulties  ate  manifold  and  difficult,  but  yet  they  can  be 
previously  calculated,  as  can  most  events  in  war.  For  the  success 
of  this  first  act,  in  which  uncertainty,  that  controls  everything 
else^  plays  the  smallest  part^  the  general  staff  to  which  is  entrusted. 
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the  duty  of  working  it  out  must  be  made  eapeoially  responaible. 
'  Only  afterwards  do  the  eoYereiga  powers  of  fate  begin  tbeir  play* 
and  withdraw  the  ooorae  of  events  aometiBiesi  also,  from  thoikoQi^ 
human  oaloulation  and  fosesigbt. 

Twioe  lately  has  this  problem  been  snocessfiilly  solved.    iXhe 
masmng  of  the  Prussian  army  in  the  year  1866  belongs  to  tb^  h^ 
*  of  its  kind.    After  it  was  accompliBbedi   and  had  euooee^edr  it 
appeared  perfectly  natural,  just  as  if  it  eouki  noibave  been  possible 
for  it  to  have  gone  otherwise ;  but  let  us  preeeat  to  ourmiiKla  tiie 
original  state  of  things,. and  we  shall  be  forced  to  recognise  that 
it  was    an  extraordinary  feat.     Three  inimical  groups  of  states 
threatened  Prussia  on  the  west,  south^west^  and  south — between 
them  its  own  territory  split  up  and  divided  by  the  most  iiiifav0uri> 
able  frontiers  possible;  a  portion  of  its  forces  sent  to  ScUeswig. 
Austria  was  five  weeks  beforehand  in  its  preparations  for  waf»  when 
Prussia  mobilised  its  anny,  between  the  6th  and  12th  of  May,  yet 
the  latter  was  ready  with  its  armies  on  the  Silesian  and  Bohemiaii 
frontier,  and  gained  fourteen  days  start  of  Austria.     That  could 
'  only  have  been  attained  by  the  bold  resolve  to  direct  the  whole  of 
the  available  forces  immediately  against  the  most  important  enemy, 
viz.  Austria,  further,  by  adroitly  employing  all  five  railway  lines 
which  converged  upon  the  theatre  of  war;   and,  last  of  all,  by 
massing  in  three  independent  groups.    But  it  was  just  tbis  last 
^measure  that  was  at  this  time  found  fault  with ;  and  yet  it  was  the 
-most  important  of  all.    It  was  that  which  rendered  it  possiUo  to 
make  up  the  lost  time ;  for,  to  three  points  of  concentration  more 
^communications  run  than  to  one  only.    It  brought  it  to  pass  thai 
the  provinces  most  directly  threatened,  the  Mark  and  Silesia^  were 
simultaneously  protected,  that  the  army  could  be  provisioned  with- 
out difficulty,  and  that  it  had  at  its  disposal  for  its  advance  at  once 
A  large  number  of  convenient  roads.    But,  certainly,  this  advance 
was  bound  to  follow.     To  stand  still  with  divided  armiies  upon 
^  line   sixty   miles  in  length,   lying  between  the  Saale  and  the 
.Neisse,  divided  by  the  Elbe  and  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the 
Oder,  in  order,  in  this  position,  to  wait  for  the  attack  of  the  enemy, 
would   have   been  ruin.     Qnly  the  union  of  those   armies  after 
advancing  into  the  enemy's  country  could  neutralise  the  dangers 
of  the  position.    But  thie  also  had  from  the  first  been  calculated 
out.    The  bold  step  was  at  once  enjoined  by  cleverness  and  pru- 
dence.    The  good  result  that  was  obtained  does  not  appear  mere 
4iccidental  success,  but  the  result  of  a  practical  plan. 

The  short-sightud  reproach  that  was  launched  by  a  critical  voice 
— ^iust  that   concentration   aud   the   first  operations  with  these 
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mnin,^  '*  The  Prasinan  military  operations  did  not  in  respeot  of 
-«ttaiegioa}  eoinbinatioos  pass  beyqnd  mediocnty/'  has  been  replied 
toapdy  by  a  pen  that  is  mosiof  all  qualified  to  <write  it:  ''Amid 
the  perplexing  elements  of  war,  it  will  be  very  seldom  that  one  will 
4)e  able  to  attain  the  ided,  hot  even  whal  is  mediocre  may,  as  the 
result  has  «hown,  attain  its  obj«et*  The  nnion  of  the  Prussian 
•armies  at  the  right  moment  has,  at  all  events,  never  bean  claimed 
'by  the  Prassian  General  Staff  as  an  especially  intellectual  idea  or  a 
'verf  flbstpuse  combination.  It  was  a  remedy  for  an  unfavoorable 
yet  original  situation,  enjoined  by  necessity^  planned  with  onder* 
standing,  and  carried  into  eKOOotion  with  energy."  f 

In  the  year  1870,  what  was  most  instruotive  in  the  massing  of 
the-Gertnan  army  was,  on  the  one  hand,  ^he  justifiable  boldness 
with  which,  in  spite  of  the  sudden  bmrst  on  the  part  of  France,  it 
was  laid  across  the  Rhine,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  confidence 
with  which  the  direct  protection  of  South  Germany  on  the  Upper 
Bhine  was  'abandoned,  in  order  to  permit  of  all  forces  being  united 
together  in  the  Palatinate.  Nothing  was  more  correct  than  this ; 
for  the  great  German  armies,  whioh  appeared  on  the  Saar, 
•threAteired  France  and  Paris  so  immediately,  that  the  enemy  could 
AC  longer  think  of  any  far-reaching  operations. 

Definite  rules  cannot  be  laid  down  for  tba  oonoentration  of 
troops  any  more  than  for  any  other  matters  of  war.  Only  the  con- 
•ditionB  upon  whioh  the  original  masking  of  the  armies  is  dependent 
must  be  e^iplained  in  general  terms.  In  every  instance  they  will 
work  partiaDy  or  collectively,  but  yet  be  always  different  in  their 
^efects.  To  conceive  of  them  aright,  under  the  circumstances 
given  in  the  concrete  case,  is  a  matter  for  military  shrewdness. 
But  a  good  school  is  productive  of  good  results  in  this  task.  If  it 
be  only  in  order  to  be  assured  of  correct  measures  being  adopted 
•at  the  commencement  of  a  campaign,  that  the  theory  of  a  great  war 
is  studied,  yet  in  this  one  single  respect  it  is  of  sufficient  value 
for  ns* 

4. — T/ie  Plan  of  Operations. 

"**  Je  fCai  jamais  eu  un plan  dopiration^'  is  a  saying  of  Napo- 
leon. But,  in  spite  of  this,  belief  in  a  system  of  war  has  been  pre* 
served  down  to  our  days.  Great  soldiers,  who  are  honoured  by  a 
grateful  country  with  statues,  have  a  drawn  sword  placed  in  their 

*  In  the  February  number  ol  the  year  1866  of  the  Auatrian  military  periodical 

t  No  18  of  the  mUiar  WochAnhlai  of  1861  li^eld  Marshal  Moltke  is  said  to  be 
the  atithor  of  the  easay  iu  question. 
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hands  when  they  have  gained  glory  as  leaders  of  troops.  Tkose^ 
who  have  been  pre-eminently  regarded  as  "  thinkers/'  hold  a  seroU 
in  theirs.  This  scroll  signifies  their  plan  of  operations,  the  93nnbol 
of  their  merits.  It  is  said  of  them  that  they  calculated  beforehand 
and  foretold  exactly,  the  coarse  events  woald  take,  and  when  and 
how  they  would  defeat  the  enemy.  Of  Frederick  the  Great  his- 
tory narrated  erroneously,  for  a  whole  century,  that  on  the  4th  of 
May  exactly  he  intended  to  be  before  Prague,  and  to  defeat  the 
Anstrians  on  the  6th.  How  widely  spread  was  not  the  assumption 
that  the  battles  of  Konnigratz,  Thionville,  Metz,  and  Sedan  were 
all  enumerated  in  the  plans  of  the  German  generals. 

But  now  we  are  told  by  the  work  of  the  General  Staff  of  1870: 
**  Only  an  unprofessional  man  thinks  that  he  can,  in  the  course  of 
a  campaign,  perceive  a  previously  determined  execution  of  a  plan, 
laid  down  with  all  its  details  and  adhered  to  until  the  last.  True 
it  is  that  the  general  commanding  will  ever  keep  great  ends  before- 
his  eyes,  unperplexed  by  the  vicissitudes  of  events  ;  but  the  ways 
upon  which  he  hopes  to  attain  these  ends  can  never  be  with  eer- 
tainty  laid  down  long  beforehand,** 

.  That  approaches  Napoleon's  saying.  Yes,  we  may  assume  that^ 
strictly  speaking,  he  meant  just  what  has  been  here  said.  So  &r 
as  the  first  steps  may  with  any  degree  of  clearness  be  perceiyed,  he 
here  also  definitely  fixed  his  eye  upon  them  and  thoroughly 
prepared  the  way  for  their  succeeding.  He  was,  in  spite  of 
all  his  boldness,  a  very  cautious  general,  and  his  adverse  judgment 
was  only  based  upon  the  military  war  plans  of  the  old  military 
scientists,  who,  in  spite  of  their  specious  acuteness,  were  nothing 
but  incapable  dilettantes. 

A  test  of  this  is  the  plan  which  Charles  William  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  on  the  8rd  of  November  1805,  laid  before  the 
Council  of  Monarchs  at  Potsdam.  Napoleon  had  taken  Mack 
prisoner  at  Ulm,  and  was  about  to  advance  into  the  heart  of 
defenceless  Austria,  yet  the  Duke  proved  that  the  Emperor  could 
not  march  by  the  Tyrol  so  long  as  the  Austrians  were  there,  and 
that  he  would  thus  be  soon  brought  to  a  stop.  Then  the 
Prussians  from  the  north  and  the  Austrians  from  the  south 
would  fall  upon  his  rear,  and  the  Russians  take  him  by  the  throaty 
as  soon  as  he  faced  quickly  round ;  thus  much  was  assumed  to 
be  certain.  On  the  Neckar,  the  Duke  would  cut  off  all  his  com- 
munications with  his  country,  so  that  he  would  be  only  able  to 
save  himself  by  crossing  the  Rhine,  or  would  be  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  Switerland.  In  the  winter,  the  Allies,  after  all  these  sao* 
events,  would  encamp  victoriously  on  the  right  bank  of 
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the  Rhine  from  the  Wesel  to  the  Lake  of  Oonatance,  in  order  to 
keep  Napoleon  seoure  on  the  other  side.  Bat,  more  than  this, 
light  through  Holland,  and  across  Italy,  this  Prussian  generalise 
simo  intended  to  have  Napoleon  attaoked  by  the  Allies,  so  that 
from  the  north  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  great  net  was  to 
be  drawn  round  the  lion  and  he  taken  prisoner  in  it.  But  how, 
supposing  he  freed  himself  by  a  battle  ? 

The  Duke  easily  helped  himself  over  this  objection.  Napoleon 
was  bound  to  lose  the  battle.  Of  course,  if  we  may  calculate  in  this 
way,  ptans  of  a  campaign  can  be  drawn  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Instead  of  the  retreat  of  the  French,  however,  the  march  on 
Vienna  took  place ;  instead  of  their  defeat,  the  victory  of  Auster- 
fitz ;  and  the  whole  plan  showed  itself  to  be  what  it  really  was,  a 
mere  impotent  cobweb  of  the  brain. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  operations  after  the  massing  of 
the  troops,  that  prevailing  element  in  war,  uncertainty,  shows 
itself.  In  war  in  reality,  things  always  turn  out  differently  to 
what  was  originally  expected.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than 
this.  ''  The  independent  will  of  the  enemy  now  opposes  one's  own 
will.*  Whoever  would  calculate  the  course  of  events  beforehand, 
must  draw  results  from  given  and  ungiven  quantities.  The  result 
must  be  quite  uncertain.  A  little  certainty  is  inspired  into  the 
oalcalation  as  soon  as  it  has  been  decided  which  of  the  two  parties 
is  the  stronger,  and  the  stronger  knows  that  he  is  able  to  carry 
oat  his  own  intentions  wherever  the  enemy  crosses  them.  He  has 
firmer  ^ound  fur  his  combinations  than  his  opponent. 

Each  of  the  belligerents  will  endeavour  to  create  such  a  situation 
for  himself,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  war  simply  a  great 
decisive  battle  must  be  sought  by  both  parties.  At  all  events, 
that  party  aims  at  it  that  feels  in  himself  definite  resolve  and  great 
confidence.  The  first  object  upon  which  the  movements  of  the 
armies  are  to  be  directed  is,  accordingly ,  the  enemy's  main  army» 

Wherever  this  rule  is  deviated  from,  reaction  is  the  almost  in- 
variable result.  The  last  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  summer 
campaign  of  1877.  With  great  agility  the  Russians,  after  crossing 
the  Danube,  reached  the  passes  of  the  Balkans,  and  pressed  for- 
ward through  this  protecting  range  of  hills.  It  appeared  to  them 
that  the  road  to  Constantinople  was  open  to  them,  and  in  two 
weeks  all  would  be  over  that  could  only  be  expected  in  the  course 
of  months.  But  the  confirmation  of  this  success  was  confronted  by  a 
▼ery  great  difficulty.  The  Turkish  armies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Calkans  were  as  yet  undefeated^  and  the  fate  of  the  campaign  was 
dependent  upon  the  work  that  had  to  be  accomplished  there,  and  not 
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upon  the  mete  gaining  of  a  few  pttsfles.  Scarcely  did  the  arftiies 
of  tbe  Osmans  give  the  first  signs  of  life  and  appear  on  the  Lom 
and  at  Plevna,  in  the  flank  of  the  Russian  advance,  when  all  that  htd 
been  gained  was  obliged  to  be  given  up,  and  the  issue  of  a  hatdo,. 
which  had  been  hitherto  avoided,  was  obliged  to  be  staked*. 
Until  this  decision  took  place,  the  whole  operations  stood  still. 

In  the  battle,  the  victor  subordinates  the  will  of  the  enemy  to- 
his  own,  but  he  does  not  entirely  suppress  it.  Decisions  like 
that  of  Sedan,  in  which  whole  armies  disappear  from  the  theatre 
of  war  at  one  blow,  are  very  rare.  The  will  of  the  defeated  still 
retains  a  certain  influence.  MacMahon^s  influence,  in  spite  of  his 
defeat  at  Worth  and  the  deficient  character  of  his  armv  that  had 

m 

been  reinforced  at  Chalons,  was  yet  sufficient  to  divert  the 
German  main  army  from  its  march  upon  Paris  to  the  northern 
frontier. 

Even  the  battle's  successful  issue  does  not  fally  secure  the 
execution  of  plans.  Even  after  this,  it  is  dependent  upon  the 
combinations  of  the  moment,  and  upon  the  complications  which 
result  from  effect  and  counter  effect.  These  lead  to  fresh  actions, 
and  each  battle  changes  the  situation  as  completely  as  a  twist 
does  the  coloured  glass  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The  general  is  thus 
compelled  every  day,  and  often  within  a  period  of  a  few  hours, 
to  attach  his  combinations  to  new  situations.  The  history  of 
war  only  seldom  gives  a  complete  picture  of  it.  Considering 
the  multitude  of  events  it  deals  with,  it,  as  a  rule,  only  brings  into 
prominence  what  in  later  times  commands  general  interest,  and 
skips  what  is  only  of  momentary  importance,  only  then  to 
disappear  as  illusion.  After  a  war  one  ought  not  only  to  write 
the  history  of  what  has  taken  place,  but  also  the  history  of  what 
was  intended ;  then  would  the  narrative  be  an  interesting  one. 
The  confasion  of  influence  is  much  greater  than  people  imagine. 
A  day  about  which  we  only  read  a  few  lines  in  a  book  may^  in 
reality,  have  been  fraught  with  great  historical  interest. 

Many  things  must  be  looked  to.  Here  we  must  push,  and  there 
we  must  impede,  in  order  that  the  course  towards  the  object  that  is 
glimmering  in  the  distance  be  not  lost.  New  plans  are  for  ever 
attached  to  new  situations.  It  depends  upon  the  perseverance  and 
the  acuteness  of  the  general  to  what  extent  a  great  leading 
thought  shall,  like  a  red  thread,  go  through  all.  Where  shall  we 
find  this  idea  ?  It  results  from  the  general  situation  of  war  and 
politics.  In  considering  it  we  shall,  as  a  rule,  have  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion  as  to  what  must  be  attained  in  order  to  deprive 
*^»--^"*>onent  of  an  inclination  for  continuing  the  struggle. 
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A  metk  opponent  will  My  to  himself  that  he  can  tire  out  the 
stronger  by  oontinaing  a  lesistanoe  to  a  certain  pointy  or  by  gain- 
ing fdlies.  The  stronger  forms  an  idea  as  to  how  fiir  he  mast 
adyaaoe  after  orushing  the  enemy's  forces,  whether  he  mast  oooapy 
the  enemy's  capital,  or  its  central  provinces,  in  order  to  attain  a  sac* 
cessftil  Gondasion  of  peace,  which  is  the  end  and  object  of  all  war. 

According  to  this,  one  can  present  to  himself  a  pictare  in  great 
outline  of  that  course  of  eyents  which  should  always  be  aimed  at 
amid  the  eternally  changing  vicissitudes  of  events.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  resistance  must  be  con- 
tinned  behind  this  and  that  entrenchment,  until  reinforcements 
arrive,  or  until  the  armies  of  a  £riendly  power  come  up.  If  one- 
has  the  strength,  one  will  determine  to  push  the  opponent,  as 
soon  as  ever  one  has  succeeded  in  defeating  him,  into  a  direction 
disadvantageous  to  him,  into  portions  of  the  country  one  has 
previously  chosen  for  the  purpose ;  but  more  than  such  general 
hints  and  points  of  view  cannot  be  given  even  by  the  best  strategist*.  | 
Only  the  most  immediate  steps  can  be  determined  in  detail*  - 
Ao  pian  of  operation  can,  mth  any  degree  of  safety,  extend  beyond' 
thejiret  collision  with  the  enemy's  main  army. 

Unfortunately  the  strategic  plans  of  the  general  only  seldom 
transpire  in  their  entirety.     As  a  rule,  the  admixture  of  political 
considerations  makes  them  ill-suited  for  publication.  Of  all  the  more 
value  are  the  individual  instances,  where  they  have  been  printed^. 
such  as  the  Memoir  of  the  Prussian  General  Staff,  which  afterwards 
formed  the  basis  for  the  first  movements  of  the  German  armies  in  the 
great  war.    We  find  therein,  after  a  general  survey  of  the  position^ 
of  Germany  and  France,  and  a  comparison  of  the  forces,   the 
advance  of  the  three  armies  described  almost  exactly  as  it  took 
place.    There  are  even  therein  contained  all  the  details  that  are 
regulated  and  determined  by  the  authority  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.     Further,  the  immediate  object  was  declared  to  be  to  find* 
and  attack  the  French  main  army.     Under  all  circumstances  it. 
might  be  presumed  to  be  close  to  the  front.     The  directions  the 
advance  should  take,  as  they  were  as  a  fact  taken  in  the  memorable 
days  of  August,  were  accordingly  easy  to  arrange.    Furthermore, 
as  is  told  us,  the  sole  leading   idea  was   to   drive  the  enemy's 
armies  firom  their  connection  with  Paris  towards  the  North.     But 
more  than  that  this  was  desirable  could  not  with  any  certainty  be 
determined  beforehand. 

This  idea  that  was  only  signified  in  general  terms  was  to  a; 
certain  extent  sure  of  realisation.  It  could  never  have  been  a 
prophetic  calculation  of  separate  and  indiyidual  movements.    la 
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the  advance  of  two  Oerman  anny  corps  upon  the  Moselle,  south- 
wards from  MetZy  towards  which  latter  place  Bazaine  had  witli- 
drawn,  in  the  moyement  of  the  third  army  upon  Ohalons,  in  the 
march  npon  Sedan — everywhere  the  endeavour  can  be  perceived 
to  drive  back  the  enemy  into  the  smaller  northern  part  of  Franoe^ 
and  to  cut  him  off  at  once  from  the  metropolis  and  the  resouroes 
of  the  south.  But  vaticination  could  never  have  dared  propheoy 
beforehand  that  Bazaine  would  decide  to  remain  about  Metz,  and 
that  MacMabon  would  then  be  forced  to  undertake  the  disastrous 
march  in  order  to  save  him.  Such  decisions  are  dependent  npon 
how  the  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  general  turn  out  at  the  critical 
moment.  A  mere  accident,  information  not  important  in  itself, 
an  encouraging  or  discouraging  word,  may  give  calculations  and 
decisions  a  different  direction. 

Only  strategic  plans  of  such  wise  limitation  as  those  referred  to 
have  prospects  of  realisation.  The  term  "  design  of  operation  " 
is  more  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  case  than  "  plan  of 
operation  "  or  "  war  plan." 

The  whole  province  which  the  '^  design  of  operation  **  covers,  is 
a  narrow  one.  It  embraces  in  these  days  not  more  than  the  first 
collection  of  the  forces  for  the  advance  against  the  enemy's  main 
force,  or  for  repelling  its  attack.  In  the  future  it  will  be  still 
further  restricted,  when  the  armies  become  more  numerous,  and 
the  systematic  frontier  defences  more  frequent.  From  the  first 
moment  the  armies  confront  one  another  closely^  and  the  scope 
for  movements  is  very  small.  A  preliminary  operation,  formerly 
unknown,  will  in  the  future,  under  similar  circumstances,  be 
to  push  through — that  is,  break  through — the  frontier  line.  This 
must  be  attempted  by  the  assailant  in  the  place  where  he  knows 
that  the  enemy's  main  force  is  not  in  immediate  proximity ;  for 
its  presence  on  the  spot  would  materially  impede  the  clearing  away 
of  die  defences.  In  this  case,  accordingly^  the  enemy's  main  body 
will  be  sought  for  by  a  roundabout  way.  Flank  movements  on 
both  sides  of  the  original  line  of  advance,  and  the  rapid  massing 
of  troops  on  the  point  where  on  the  one  side,  a  breaking  through 
is  expected,  or  on  the  other  feared,  will  be  tbe  prelude  to  the 
ensuing  bloody  battles.  Upon  these,  according  as  the  issue  of 
them  is,  further  steps  will  follow. 

More  detailed  statements  as  to  the  contents  of  a  design  of 
operation  it  is  hard  to  make.  The  operations  will  vary  accoiding 
to  the  situation  of  either  belligerent  at  the  time  hostilities  com* 
mence.  Only  the  history  of  its  origin  can  be  sketched,  and  it 
will  as  a  rule  be  fairly  uniform« 
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Designs  of  operations  and  advance   must   he   worked  out   in 
common.    First  of  all>  the  general  political   situation  mast  be 
sketched  in  its  main  features.     Therewith  is^  as  a  rule,  combined 
an  estimate   of  the  forces  at  the  disposal   of  the  parties.     The 
result  of  these  introductory  considerations  will  be  the  determina- 
tion against  which  power  the  main  forces  shall  operate,  so  as  to 
bring  about   a  decision,    which   is  also   of  political   effect,    and 
which  must  be  arrested  or  only  observed.     The  simple  case,  that 
only  one  power  must  be  considered  is  rare.     For  the  most  part 
allies,  uncertain  neighbours^  or  secret  enemies  demand  attention 
besides  the  open  ones.    Germany,  especially,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  surrounded  by  great  Powers,  must  ever  look  on  all  sides.    For 
instance,  we  can  complete  the  actual  design  of  operation  for  1868 
by  the  supposition  that  Austria  had  demanded  attention  as  being 
the  ally  of  France.     At  that  time  two  years  had  only  elapsed  since 
the  Austro-Prussian  War.     Such  a  supposition,  accordingly,  does 
not  lack  the  necessary  possibility,  and  it  makes  the  instance  more 
instructive.     At  that  time  there  would  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration whether  the  main  army  of  the  North  German  League 
should  be  employed  against  France  or  against  Austria. 

On  the  French  frontier,  the  Bhine,  with  its  fortifications,  formed 
a  very  strong  line  of  defence,  which  might  have  been  held  for  a 
long  time  even  against  superior  numbers.     On  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier such  a  line  of  defence  was  wanting.     But,  in  defending  it- 
self with  weak  forces  against  France,  South  Germany  would  have 
remained   without  protection.      The    French   could   have   evaded 
the  North-German  Bhine  front  by  marching  via  Worms,  Mann- 
heim,  or  Speyer,  and  have  advanced   on  Berlin  upon  the  great 
road  through  Franconia,  which  Napoleon  used  in  1806.     In  the 
meanwhile,  the  offensive  of  our  main  forces  against  Austria  would 
have  come  to  a  standstill,  perhaps  before  Olmiltz,  or  on  the  Danube. 
It  would,  also,  have  been  possible  that  the  Austrian  armies  would 
have  immediately  retired  thither,  in  order  to  give  the  French  time 
for  successes.     Besides,  at  that  time,  they  required  a  number  of 
weeks  in  order  to  be  ready  for  war.     On  the  other  side,  it  would 
have  been  said  that  the  French,  if  the  German  troops  were  once  on 
their  soil,  would  not  have  waited  for  Austria.    Their  national  pride 
would  not  have  suffered  that.     Here,  accordingly,  in  any  case,  a 
great  decision  could  have  been  rapidly  effected,  the  effect  of  which 
«ould  alter  the  whole  situation,  and  possibly  force  Austria  to  sheath 
the  sword  she  had  only  half  drawn.     Moreover,  it  was  possible  that 
she    would    have    been    stopped    by    considerations    of   Bussia. 
And,   therefore,  in  such  a  case,  it  would  have  been  determined,  in 
VOL,  XII.  27 
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tbe  first  instance,  to  put  only  a  w«ak  army  in  the  field  agahiBt 
Austria,  and  to  throw  the  main  foroe  upon  France,  in  order  to  seek 
here  as  quickly  as  possible  a  great  battle  with  superior  numbm* 

In  like  manner,  we  should  have  had  to  discern,  in  the  oase  of 
other  political  groups,  whither  the  main  forces  and  whither  die 
subordinate  ones  should  be  sent,  or  whether,  as  in  1870,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  operate  with  the  whole  force  against  a  single  enemy. 

After  the  design  has  arrived  at  this  point,  the  determination  of 
the  advance  is  next  fixed  upon.  As  this  must,  if  possible,  be  oom- 
pleted  earlier,  but,  at  any  rate,  simultaneously  with  the  enemy,  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  distribute  the  troops  among  all  the 
railroads  leading  to  the  frontier,  in  such  a  manner  that  every  in* 
direct  course  and  all  loss  of  time  shall  be  avoided.  The  terminus 
stations  of  these  lines  show,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  line  of 
advance.  Next  come  the  numerous  considerations  of  a  political 
and  geographical  nature,  already  explained,  and  all  the  conditions 
of  civilisation  must  also  be  regarded  in  their  total  effect.  We  must 
take  into  consideration  whether  the  general  circumstances  compel 
us  to  await  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  or  whether,  which  is  always 
desirable,  we  should  take  the  initiative.  As  in  the  latter  alter- 
native the  object  in  view  is  the  enemy's  main  force,  it  follows  that 
its  probable  advance  will  be  of  the  utmost  influence  upon  our  own. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  known.  But  if  in  spirit  we  transport  ourselves 
to  the  enemy's  side,  and  there  enter  into  the  same  investigations  as 
we  have  already  made  in  our  own  case,  if  we  weigh  carefully  the 
position  of  the  railroads  in  the  enemy's  country,  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  threatened  provinces,  and,  later,  the  metropolis  and 
the  frontier  defences,  if  such  exist,  we  shall  be  able  to  guess  with 
tolerable  certainty  the  advance  which  the  enemy  must  take.  At 
the  worst,  there  is  a  very  limited  number  of  possibilities. 

If  we  have  made  up  our  minds  as  to  the  enemy's  advance,  in  the 
design  of  operation  (supposing  there  be  any  scope  for  it  at  all)  we 
shall  be  able  to  determine  in  what  district  of  the  frontier  our  own 
troops  ought  to  be  massed.  Thither  the  railway  transports  or  the 
last  sections  will  next  be  directed,  branch  and  side  lines  being 
made  use  of.  Finally,  the  troops  will  be  pushed  into  position  by 
foot  marches.  In  this,  each  division  must  be  allowed  room  enough 
to  find  comfortable  quarters.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  oonside- 
ration  that,  in  case  defence  be  thought  of,  a  combination  of  troops 
for  a  battle  must  be  possible ;  if  an  attack  is  to  be  made,  that  each 
army  corps  must  have  at  least  one  good  road  in  firont,  leading 
from  its  quarters  straight  to  the  enemy.  Under  all  circumstances 
ti*-  ....^Itv  divisions  must  be  placed  in  the  van,  else,  in  order  to 
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aUow  tbem  to  begin  their  veoonnoitring  activity,  they  would  bave 
to  be  brought  up  through  the  other  troops*  This  would  be  pro- 
duetive  of  confusion,  and  deprive  them,  besides,  so  long  as  they 
are  passing,  of  the  means  of  finding  quarters,  all  the  villages  and 
towns  being  already  ocoupied.  As  a  rule,  they  will  be  sent  ahead 
upon  the  railroads,  or,  at  all  events,  a  part  of  them,  by  which 
arrangement  they  will  arrive  at  the  head. 

The  position  of  the  railway  termini,  and  the  roads  upon  which 
the  last  short  marches  are  made  into  the  gathering-ground,  deter- 
mine, as  a  rule,  the  natural  grouping  of  the  collective  forces  in 
armies.  That  was  the  case  in  1870.  At  all  events,  merely  in 
order  to  make  one  army  stronger  and  another  weaker,  and  to  add 
definite  corps  to  this  and  others  to  that,  no  unnecessary  and 
dilatory  movements  will  be  undertaken. 

The  measures  hitherto  laid  down  form  the  bases  for  the  thorough 
utilisation  of  the  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  troops. 
Bat  from  them  there  will  always  result  a  number  of  alterations  and 
corrections  for  the  design  of  operation,  which  will  be  subsequently 
added.  In  case  the  massing  of  the  troops  has  been  precisely  laid 
down,  the  design  may  be  continued  further  by  exactly  determining 
the  steps  to  be  taken  after  the  advance  has  been  completed.  Then 
it  will  be  possible  to  calculate  how  many  troops  will  be  available 
each  day  on  the  frontier.  By  computation  the  same  can  be  cal* 
oulated  in  the  case  of  the  enemy,  and  it  can  be  calculated  what  he 
is  able  to  do  and  what  measures  must  be  adopted  to  meet  him. 
Again,  it  will  appear  in  what  moment  we  have  become  sufficiently 
strong  to  consider  ourselves  secure  against  surprise,  and  in  what 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  requisite  numbers  so  as  to  be  able  to 
advance  and  to  open  the  operations.  Finally,  there  may  be  added, 
in  what  direction  we  think  of  opening  them. 

Special  considerations  are  requisite  if  naval  and  coast  matters 
are  likely  to  be  of  influence ;  that  is,  if  we  have  to  reckon  with 
maritime  operations,  or  with  the  possibility  of  the  enemy  landing. 
In  like  manner,  in  drawing  up  the  plans  of  operation  it  is  necessary 
to  decide  where — according  to  general  ideas — ^the  enemy's  firontier- 
line  must  be  broken  through.  Heavy  artillery  will  be  required  for 
this  purpose,  and  bringing  it  up  requires  special  preparations.  If 
it  be  by  a  mistake  sent  to  one  wing  whilst  the  advance  is  to  be 
made  with  the  other,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  transport  it  in  time.^ 
Here,  accordingly,  precautions    are    necessary.      For  the   same 

*  Colonel  Bltxme  is  of  opinion  that  eren  where  the  surrender  by  bombardment  of 
a  town  encompassed  by  fortifications  may  be  expected,  success  may  only  very 
rarely  bo  expected  from  the  field-artillery  alone. 
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reasons  it  will  have  to  be  previously  arranged  whether  a  great 
fortress  of  the  enemy  shall  be  besieged,  and,  if  so,  which. 

No  State  can  simultaneously  attack  several  modem  fortresses  of 
the  first  order,  so  great  is  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  purpose; 
and  if  this  be  once  brought  up  to  any  one  place  in  the  theatre  of 
war,  it  can  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  be  taken  to  another.''^ 

The  design  of  operation  in  its  full  extent  will  not,  usually,  be 
submitted  in  writing  to  the  ober-kommandos  of  the  different 
armies  :  it  is,  however,  of  importance  that  the  commander-iQ-chief 
of  an  army,  or  its  chief  of  the  general  staff,  should  be  informed  ia 
general  terms  of  its  contents,  in  order  that  they  shall  not  grope 
about  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  preliminary  steps  to  be  taken^  whioh 
are  frequently  of  decisive  influence  upon  the  whole  war,  Evaa 
in  1870,  as  the  work  of  the  General  Staff  informs  us,  at  the  first 
advance  on  and  across  the  Saar,  there  were  no  lack  of  misunder- 
standings. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  those  who,  in  times  of  peace,  have 
been  chosen  chiefs  of  the  general  staffs  of  the  respective  armies, 
were  employed,  if  not  in  determining,  yet  in  framing  the  design  of 
operation. 

Herefrom  sprang  the  first  Direktiven  of  the  great  head-quarters, 
and  their  comprehension  will  be  materially  facilitated  by  a  know- 
ledge of  their  basis. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  design  of  operation  cannot 
le  the  work  of  a  day ;  that  it  arises  by  degrees,  or,  in  case  it  has 
been  first  sketched  from  a  single  mould,  that  it  must  gradually  be 
-corrected  and  completed.  Even  if  we  proceed  with  more  certainty 
than  in  all  later  decisions  in  war,  yet  even  here  we  are  very 
dependent.  Mobilisation  and  the  railway-transport  are  so  in- 
timately combined  with  the  strategic  plan,  that  this  latter  cannot, 
as  in  old  times,  freely  decide  as  to  the  directions  the  troops  are  to 
take.  By  this  means  on  the  one  side  the  risk  is  diminished  of 
falling  into  unsubstantial  dreams  of  fancy  ;  on  the  other,  the  work 
will  be  infinitely  more  difficult.  Later  designs  of  operation,  such 
as  arise  in  the  course  of  the  war,  will  only  become  freer  when, 
after  decisive  events,  new  phases  are  entered  upon.  The  advance 
has  been  effected,  the  armies  are  in  motion,  and  only  considerations 
of  general  validity  have  to  be  observed,  such  as  were  also  observed 
in  former  times. 

^  The  design  of  operation  mnst  be  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  the  railvay 
-dispositions,  a  sketch  of  the  composition  of  the  mobilised  armies,  a  fist  of  the 
^ffioers  in  oommand,  and  inf onmtion  mulfaipliad  in  a  flnfleieat  nninber  <rf  eopMS  u 
to  the  enemy. 
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One  principle  we  must  notice. 

Even  tboagh  the  design  of  operation,  as  a  rale,  takes  into  con- 
sideration several  possibilities,  yet  it  must  never  look  for  measures 
which  suit  all  cases ;  for  these  are  for  the  most  part  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  are  in  no  single  case  productive  of  especial  weight. 

On  the  25th  September  1806  the  Prussian  armies  stood  in 
three  groups  at  Miihlhausen,  Naumburg,  and  Freiberg  in  Saxony^ 
whilst  the  French  in  South  Germany  were  diffusely  scattered. 
Now  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  devised  the  plan  of  attacking  the 
French  army  by  surprise  and  defeating  it  before  it  had  time 
to  collect.  But  the  native  hue  of  resolution  was  too  soon  sicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  Diplomacy  considered  a  peace- 
able compromise  still  possible  ;  hostilities  were  accordingly  not  to 
begin  before  a  certain  day.  Meanwhile  Napoleon  had  time  ta 
anticipate  him,  to  encompass  the  advancing  columns  right  or  left, 
to  throw  them  towards  Bohemia,  or  separate  them  from  the  Elbe. 
It  was  accordingly  considered  practical  to  place  the  army  in  such 
a  position  that  it  could  at  the  right  time  fall  back  upon  the 
defensive.  More  than  this,  they  wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
care  that  in  it  they  could  turn  as  easily  to  the  right  as  to  the  left, 
in  case  the  enemy  appeared  on  this  side  or  on  that.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  it  was  determined  to  collect  the  forces  first  of 
all  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thuringian  forest.  By  this  means  the 
wished-for  delay  in  beginning  hostilities  took  place.  The  troops 
woald  be  able  to  stop  before  reaching  the  mountains,  in  case 
Napoleon  played  the  "  prevenire,"  and  they  cou]d,  from  Erfurt  and 
Gotha,  easily  march  straight  away  by  Eisenach  and  Fulda,  in  case 
the  Emperor  utilised  the  Hessian,  or  to  Hof,  in  case  he  chose 
the  Frankish-Saxon  military  road. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  design  suited  all  cases  equally  well,  but 
herein  lay  its  weakness ;  for  for  no  particular  case  were  the  mea- 
sures calculated  exceptionally  and  energetically  enough  as  to  promise 
a  decisive  success.   The  only  favourable  moment  was  allowed  to  pass. 

After  weighing  all  possibilities,  the  probable  must  finally  be 
adhered  to ;  our  own  mind  must  be  definitely  made  up  and  all 
measures  calculated  upon  their  being  vigorously  carried  out.  In 
the  instance  I  have  here  quoted  the  great  leading  idea  was:  a 
surprising  offensive  against  South  Germany.  Loss  of  time  weakened 
it,  and  this  must  accordingly  be  avoided  under  all  circumstances. 
The  design  of  operation  could  only  extend  to  the  rapid  junction 
of  forces  forward  in  the  direction  of  Bamberg,  under  utilisation  of 
the  nearest  roads  thither.  Caution  could  only  be  expressed  in 
rapidity,   in  proper  vigilance  and  in  the  choice   of  the  place  of 
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xneetiDg,  so  that  the  several  colnmns  might  oome  into  collision  with 
parts,  yet  not  with  the  whole  hostile  forces. 

Dangers,  doubts,  and  subordinate  matters  must  not  be  oveis 
looked,  yet  should  only  meet  with  consideration  in  so  far  as  by 
so  doing  no  weakening  of  the  measures  taken  to  carry  thvemgh 
one's  own  intentions  is  caused.  Herein  may  be  seen  the  sense  of 
the  so  often  quoted  but  not  always  rightly  understood  mazira : 
"Erst  wagen,  dann  wagen." 

As  in  all  great  decisions  in  war,  so  also  in  the  framing  of  the 
design  of  operation,  a  limited  view  of  things  is  of  paramount 
necessity.  Whoever  cannot  descend  to  it  will  never,  in  the  faoe 
of  the  goodly  number  of  justifiable  points  of  view  which  predent 
themselves,  oome  so  far  as  to  be  able  clearly  to  conceive  of  any 
great  aim  ;  he  may  perchance  prove  himself  to  be  an  acute  oritio, 
but  never  a  great  general. 

6. — Intelligence  and  Reconnoitring. 

Intelligence  of  the  enemy  is,  as  Olausewitz  says,  the  basis  of  all 
ideas  and  actions  in  war.  To  it  belongs,  accordingly,  a  prominent 
place  in  these  reflections.  It  is  impossible  to  use  any  wiser  judg* 
ment  as  to  our  own  decision  than  to  consider  what  wiil  probably 
be  the  action  of  the  enemy.  Therefore,  it  is  by  no  means  permis- 
sible to  make  oneself  dependent  upon  the  actions  of  the  enemy. 
Only  he  who  sets  about  his  task  with  a  faint  heart  confines  him- 
self to  the  defence.  The  more  vigorous  resolve  makes  it  its  aim 
to  force  in  spontaneous  action  the  law  upon  the  enemy,  and  to  do 
it  exactly  in  the  place  where  the  enemy  feels  it  most  acutely.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  it  is,  before  all,  necessary  to  penetrate 
the  enemy's  intentions.  Good  intelligence  gives  a  great  superiority. 
**  If  one  were  at  any  time  to  be  aware  beforehand  of  the  intentions 
of  the  enemy^  one  would  always,  with  an  inferior  army,  be  the 
superior  of  him."* 

A  considerable  knowledge  of  the  enemy  is,  in  these  modem 
times,  brought  into  the  war  ready  to  hand,  as  in  times  of  peace  bla 
war  organisation  is  carefully  studied.  And  this  is  a  material  part 
of  the  labours  of  the  general  staff.  A  correct  estimate  of  the  enemy 
before  the  campaign,  is  the  necessary  basis  of  the  whole  of  the 
Intelligence  Department.  As  to  the  first  gathering  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  one  will  not,  as  has  been  seen,  be  in  complete  uncertainty. 
Moreover^  during  the  time  that  the  first  transports  of  troops  take 
place,  the.  enemy's  land  is  not  entirely  dosed ;  pommunications 
thence  are  possible.     But  at  the  commencement  of  the  operalioiia 

*  Frederic  the  Great,  Oeneral-prindpia  von  Kriege,  1758. 
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1ihiQg9  aseame  a  diffecont  Btuope^  aud  tbey  speedily  transpose  and 
shroud  in  darkness  the  origiQal  piota^e.  From  that  time  on  it  is 
ne^^ary  to  fi^d  each  d^y  fir^sh  light.  Ao^ong  the  means  which 
offer  tbem^lves  to  .^his.  eiu),  those  whjLoh  the  armies*  possess  of  their 
o^pk  enargy  are  to  b&  preferred  before  all  others.  The  name  that 
espionage  has  gotten  is  undeserved.  Its  advantage  in  modem  war* 
far^.is  confined  to  a  few  case^  When,  in  I87O1  it  was  peroeived 
in  France  that  the  German  commanders  acted  upon  apparently 
.gQQ4  ioformation.  thqre  arose  Iqud  odes  of  indignation  against 
the  Pj^ssian  espionage  that  could^  as  alleged^  be  everywhere 
peroeived*  This  indignatiou  only  proved  that  the  Grande  Nation 
of  thoae  days  had  no  very  clear  conception  of  the  things  apper- 
taining to  war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cavalry  is  the  eye  with  which  the  army 
sees.     The  activity  of  this  arm  can  best  of  all  ascertain  with  clear- 
ness the  measures  and  intentions  of  the  enemy.  Its  celerity  enables 
it,  at  the  same  time^  to  antieipate  evented   It  discovers  to-day  what 
awaits  the  army  to-morrow,  or  even  later.    It9  functions  are  to 
find  the  enemy's  columns  on  march,  his  camps  and  his  vedettes, 
•and,  this  done,  to  keep  them  constantly  under  its  eye.     It  must 
surround  the  enemy  like  an  elastic  material,  keep  out  of  his  way 
when  he  advances,  in  force,  but  cUng  to  him  and  follow  him  whither 
h^  retires.    The  intelligence  that  it  brings,  has  the  advantage  of 
beii^g  inunediate  and  of  attaching  to  what  is  of  importance  at  the 
.moment.   It  has  this  great  advantage  over  spies,  that  all  the  intelli- 
^enoa  comes  from  professional  persons.    To  these  duties  belongs 
rfk^oh  intelligence  and  appreciation  of  war ;  but  the  cavalry  officer 
of  the  present  is  trained  for  them. 

This  gives  occasion  for  some  reflections  as  to  the  reconnoitre 
dnties  in  general.  Text-books  speak  much  about  some  well- 
mounted  officers,  accompanied  by  a  handful  of  daring  riders, 
•breaking  through  the  enemy's  vedettes,  surrounded  by  the  enemy's 
bullets,  making  their  observations  right  in  the  front  or  in  the  rear 
of  the  enemy's  main  army.  Such  performances  are  at  all  times 
most  creditable,  bat  they  are  difficult,  as  the  enemy  will  use  his 
cavalry  in  the  same  way.  They  require  an  extraordinary  amount 
'  of  courage,  extraordinary  circumspection,  and,  in  like  manner,  ex- 
traordinarily good  fortune.  Therefore,  we  must  not  build  our  cal- 
culations entirely  upon  them,*  much  as    all  good   cavalry  will 

•  In  the  campaign  of  1870-71  there  were  many  very  Buccessful  reeonnals- 
'sanew  exeontad  by  certain  oavahy  offloers  to  ohromole  ;  but  we  moet  not  forget 
j^MmA  the  onemy'a  caraliy  iivpeded  but  little  their  operations.    In  the  future  that 

ly  be  different. 
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endeavour  to  distingaisli  itself  therein.  It  is  also  of  importasM»e- 
to  have  touch  of  the  enemy  at  a  oonsiderable  number  of  pointa^ 
Scarcely  ever  will  any  one  piece  6{  intelligence  give  perfect  infor- 
mation. The  great  dimensionsi  to  which  we  must  now  call  atten- 
tion,  prevent  tliat.  Yet  reports  from  twenty  or  thirty  diifereat 
places  give  the  picture  we  require. 

It  is  quite  as  hard  to  frame  reports  well  as  it  is  to  draw  19 
orders.  Perspicuity  is  here  the  chief  thing.  It  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  rules  as  to  what  must  be  reported  and  how.  In  a  great 
war  it  is  only  reports  from  offioers,  with  few  exceptions,  that  hare 
to  be  considered.  All  the  more  must  one,  then,  rely  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  reporters.  Only  certain  incidents  are  of  such  an 
important  character  as  to  entail  immediate  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  the  observer.  When  the  enemy  is  for  the  first  time  seen,  when 
infantry  and  artillery  follow  upon  his  cavalry  which  has  been 
hitherto  alone  perceived ;  when  positions,  which  were  believed  to 
be  occupied  are  found  to  be  unoccupied,  important  passages  open, 
rivers  of  importance  unguarded;  when  a  noticeable  change  is 
observable  in  the  enemy's  line  of  march,  and  when,  moreover, 
cannonade  announces  a  collision,  intelligence  is  always  sentbaok  in 
order  to  quickly  acquaint  the  commanders  of  the  following  columns. 
Frequently,  it  is  quite  as  important  for  the  commander-iD^ohief  to 
know  that  his  cavalry  have  nothing  to  report,  that  they  cannot  dis- 
cover the  enemy  in  any  given  direction,  as  it  is  that  he  has  been 
met  with  in  another.  The  security  of  the  general  is  materially 
enhanced  by  the  negative  supplementing  the  position.  From  this 
fact  may  be  seen  of  what  importance  energetic  reporting  is,  even 
when  there  is  no  special  news  to  give. 

Of  course  hearing  and  hearsay  will  also,  in  the  case  of  the 
cavalry,  amplify  to  a  great  extent  what  has  been  seen. 

Oareful  inquiries  made  of  the  inhabitants  are  also  important. 
The  means  of  communication  have  in  these  modem  days  increased 
to  a  very  great  extent  the  general  interest  and  the  public  curiosity.. 
Beports  of  great  army  movements  always  spread.     Often  it  is  quite 
enigmatical  how  quickly,  in   spite   of  interruptions  in  the  ordi- 
nary   means  of  communication    in   war^    dark  intelligence  flies 
which  is  correct  at  the  core.     The    country  population   in   the 
neighbourhood  of  Metz  had  news  of  the  march  of  MacMahon  to 
Bazaine's  relief,  at  a  time  when  that  movement  was   as  yet  in 
embryo,  and  none  of  the  great  battles  had  occurred  that  preceded 
Sedan.      Of  course  there  is  here  perc^vable  a  great   cUfferooee 
among  nationalities.     From  the  silent  Bussians  and  English  it  is 
certainly  much  harder  to  obtain  anything  than  from  the  lively  and 
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tBUn&re  French  and  Italians*  BqI  something  can  always  be  learnt. 
ABd  here  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  country-sooat- 
ing  vedettes  should  snooeed  in  finding  traitors  to  give  important 
infimnation.  Each  person^  when  asked,  will  rather^  in  order  to  pat 
an  ettd  to  the  oross-qaestioning  that  is  annoying  to  him,  say  only 
what  appears  to  him  to  be  unimportant.  But  from  a  hundred  unim-^ 
portant  things  one  important  piece  of  news  can  be  composed. 

And  we  are,  moreoyer,  entided  to  draw  the  contrary  conclusion 
ihat^  in  districts  from  which  nothing  is  heard,  no  warlike  move- 
ments as  a  matter  of  fact  are  being  undertaken.  This  conclusion 
must  not  be  disregarded.  It  increases,  also,  the  certainty  to  a  oon-^ 
siderable  extent.  It  is  not  correct  to  imagine  enemies  everywhere. 
One  may  calculate  that  where  they  are  they  will  soon  mako 
themselves  perceivable  in  one  way  or  another. 

All  personal  reflections  of  the  reporter  must  be  strictly  banished 
from  the  intelligence.  The  only  requisite  is  to  announce  all  that 
has  been  seen  exactly  as  it  happened.  It  is  the  province  of  higher 
commanders^  who  are  capable  of  understanding  the  connection  of 
ike  single  phenomena  with  the  great  whole,  to  perceive  its 
importance. 

Very  frequently  the  proposal  of  a  reporter  has  been  the  cause  of 
operations  which,  though  appearing  advantageous  from  his  point 
of  view,  yet  ran  counter  to  the  interests  of  the  army  in  general. 

Whmi  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  1806,  wished  to  undertake  the 
carefully-planned  march  through  the  Thuringian  forest,  he  sent 
Captain  Miiffiing  ahead  across  the  mountains  to  investigate.  The 
•aptain  found  the  French  already  in  motion  towards  Saxony,  and 
the  country  lying  on  the  Prankish  Saale,  where  they  were  supposed 
to  be  in  force,  abandoned.  That  appeared  to  him  to  be  void  of  all 
'*  sound  sense/'  as  Napoleon  had  left  his  rear  communications 
towards  the  Bhine  without  protection,  Miiffling  took  this  oppor- 
tanity  to  advise  the  Duke  to  operate  against  these  communications^ 
He  described  beforehand  the  fine  coup  that  could  be  made.  He 
certainly  intended,  of  course,  only  to  employ  cavalry  for  thia 
pmrpose.  But  the  more  cautious  Duke,  who  did  not  wish  to  allow 
the  inviting  opportunity  to  escape  him,  but  yet  who  was  not 
desirous  of  exposing  it  to  danger,  decided  to  send  infantry  and 
artillery  with  the  cavalry.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  during  the 
decisive  double  battle  of  14th  October  the  Prussian  army,  which|. 
apart  from  this,  was  much  inferior  in  force  to  the  enemy,  had 
forther  weakened  itself  by  the  despatch  of  11,000  men  in  a  perfectly 
ineffeotaal  expedition  against  the  French  lines  of  communication^ 
It  was  Miiffling  who,  by  these  spontaneous  additions  to  his  report^ 
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aided  in  oansiiig  this  mistake,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  that  we^ 
•committed  by  the  Prassian  oommafiders  in  those  disastrous  ^^yi. 
Eyery  report  mast  likewise  plainly  distingaish  between  what  has 
been  actoally  seen,  and  what  is  of  foreign  origin.  After  it  liaa 
been  committed  to  writing,  the  art  of  the  reporter  wilt  conaisrt  in 
patting  himself  faithfully  into  the  sitnation  of  the  reeipieoty  ift 
order  to  guarantee  that  everything  will  be  intelligible  to  him. 

Valoable  additions  to  its  intelligence  can  be  given  by  the  cavalry 
by  capturing  papers.  It  first  of  all  enters  places  in  the  enemy'd 
-country  hitherto  undisturbed,  finds  letters  in  the  post  office  and 
telegrams  at  the  telegraph  office,*  newspapers  in  the  possession  of 
private  persons  or  in  the  hotels  and  restaurants.  These  are  valu* 
able  means  of  acquiring  intelligence.  The  cavalry  must  display  a 
talent  for  finding.  Even  Ae  most  insignificant  thing  mast  not 
•escape  it,  provided  it  is  worth  observing.  Moreover,  it  is  Mt 
•difficult  for  enterprising  commanders  to  animate  this  duty,  as  erery 
man  has  a  certain  measure  of  pride  in  making  discoveries,  wlii<^ 
only  requires  to  be  aroused. 

In  order  to  see  much,  the  cavalry  must  spread  itself  out  con- 
siderably. If  it  is  able  to  extend  beyond  the  enemy's  wings,  Aat 
is  a  considerable  advantage.  With  all  the  more  certainty  wiU  itj 
at  the  same  time,  conceal  the  movements  of  its  own  army.  But  the 
veil,  on  the  other  hand,  must  not  be  too  thin,  in  order  that  the 
'Cnemy  cannot  break  through  it.  Bodies  of  horse  must  follow  the 
patrols,  in  order  to  prevent  this. 

The  enemy  will  think  and  act  in  the  same  way.  The  natval 
•consequence  is,  that  the  cavalry  divisions  which  precede  the  armies 
speedily  come  into  collision.  Where  the  space  between  the  armies 
in  advance,  and  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  do  not  preclude  it,  the 
•operations  are  ushered  in  by  a  number  of  cavalry  skirmishes.  Only 
that  side  can  chronicle  valuable  successes  in  the  intelligence  depait- 
joent  that  succeeds  in  previously  defeating  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
Then  only  will  the  individual  officers  and  small  detachments  be  able 
to  penetrate  to  the  enemy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  a  supe* 
nor  force  of  cavalry  that  is  of  service,t  for  the  weaker  will,  without 
fail^  be  very  quickly  driven.,  back  upon  the  columns  of  the  army 
•corps  following  it  up  on  march,  and  here  it  is  rather  an  impediment 
than  a  help.     It  can  then  neither  conceal  the  movements  of  its 

*  As  is  weU  known,  during  the  campaign  on  the  Loire  the  draft  telegram  book 
•of  a  Frenoh  station  that  was  f  onnd  gave  the  ober-kommando  of  the  Ilnd  army  many 
disclosnres. 

t  Wherein,  of  course,  snperiority  most  not  be  exclnsiyely  looked  for  in  nnmbers, 
but  in  a  oorreot  proportion  of  efficiency  and  nnmbers. 
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^anp;  por  ;9t  dw^m  (boB9  ^  tbe  enoiiiy.  Tbk  eiiounistft&oe  mast 
bet^en  Jntp  aoeoaiit  iii'  the  quostib^ft  so*  often  diBoossed  as  to 
howmipiQJii.cftvidry  ooa  ougkt  to  baveb  As  many  things  in  the 
miliiiirj.c^m^tatipns  ^ofmodeen- civilised  slates,  tbe  number  of 
•cawiliy  also  depends  upon  rdations  of  reoiprooity  snbsisting  between 
thd^  Po>rezB  tbi^t  may  possibly  be  arrayed  as  enemies  against 
•each  other»:      ' 

MiUiA  has  been  .spoken  iiB^  modern  times  of  far-rcaehing  eacoaf- 
8i(m9  of  great' masses  of  oayahry  in  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy, 
wUoh  go  beyond  tbe  object  of  intelligenee,  and  hare  for  their  aim 
ths.dBatraotion  of  railways,  telegraph-wires,  bridges,  magasines, 
•and  depQts.  The  Ameriean  War  of  Seeession  made  ns  familiar 
with  m^y  such  ^' raids,"  on  which  the  names  of  a  Staart,  an 
Agbby,.  ^  Moi^jsn,  and  others,  attained'  great  renown.  Bat,  in 
atteij^pting  to  transfer  them  to  oar  theatres  of  war,  we  mnst 
phmacily  take  into  consideration  the  diffiirent  nature,  civilisatio>B, 
ai]4  eiLtent  of  the  most  Smropean  ooimtries,  bat  especially  those  of 
the  west.  Then,  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  different  composition 
^f  ^  forces*  When-  a  sqnadron  of  horse  improTised  by  a  partisan 
wss  defbated  in  snob  an  enterprise,  or  if,  when  snrrounded  by  the 
enemy,  it  broke  itself  op,  that  was  of  little  eonsequence.  It  was 
•only  necessary  that  it  was  first  paid  for  by  some  successes.  Qaite 
a  diffcrwt  impression  would  be  caused  by  the  annihilation  of  one 
of  oor.oayalry  oegimeats,  that  by  history  and  tradition  is  closely 
bound  up  with  the  whole  army,  that,. when  once  destroyed,  cannot 
so  esffUy  rise  .again  as  can  a  Tolunteer  association  of  adventurous 
fanners'  sons» 


(To  be  eonfinued,) 
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By  J.   £.   GOBDON-GUMMINO. 


CHAPTER  lI.—cont. 

Naval  Warfare  and  the  Organisation  of  Naval  Forces — c<m/. 

Probably  there  are  no  two  works  on  naval  tactics  which  agree  a» 
to  the  formation  for  battle  to  be  observed  by  two  squadrons.  Some 
prefer  the  line  ahead,  others  the  line  abreast,  others  the  quarter- 
line,  whilst  the  more  sincere,  confess  their  entire  ignorance.  The 
latter  alone  are  right.  Whatever  tactical  combinations  may  have 
been  planned  beforehand,  all  naval  actions  will  soon  degenerate 
into  a  series  of  single  combats,  in  which  each  vessel  will  attack 
another  belonging  to  the  enemy  and  endeavour  to  sink  it. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cannonade  will  only,  as  at  Lissa,  be  the 
prelude  to  action. 

Although  the  gun  has  always  proved  itself  stronger  than  armour* 
plating ;  although  the  best  plates  in  the  experiments  against  fixed 
targets  have  never  withstood  the  firing  of  the  most  powerful  pro- 
jectiles, the  effect  of  artillery  directed  against  moving  ironclads 
would  never  be  decisive  in  one  of  these  general  fights,  where  the 
density  of  the  smoke  makes  it  impossible  to  hit  an  adversary  in  the 
most  vulnerable  points  or  cause  irreparable  damage. 

We  have  seen  the  Huascar  come  out  of  its  fight  with  the  Eng- 
lish Shah  and  the  Amethyst  without  much  damage  done  to  it. 

'^  The  state  of  the  Huascar  after  the  battle,"  says  a  military 
correspondent,  '*  proves  how  more  or  less  useless  artillery  becomes 
on  the  day  of  action  at  sea.  There  is  a  wide  di£Perence  between 
this  and  the  results  to  be  obtained  at  fixed  targets*  •  .  .  The 
monitor  was  struck  by  seventy  or  eighty  projectiles.  No  pro* 
jectile  of  28  centimetres  pierced  its  armour.'*'^  And  this  was  a  case 
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of  one  ship  fighting  against  two.  Between  more  evenly-matched 
^nadrons  the  results  would  be  still  less  important. 

The  boarding  of  other  days  has  been  succeeded  by  the  attempt 
to  ram  one  ironclad  against  another.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate 
▼hat  would  be  the  result  of  each  of  these  separate  duels,  the  sum 
total  of  which  would  form  a  battle,  just  as  the  wars  of  Homer  were 
•composed  of  a  multitude  of  single-handed  fights  without  any  appa- 
leot  connecting  link.  The  merits  of  the  captains^  far  more  than 
superiority  of  arms,  would  decide  the  matter. 

Just  as  sometimes  occurs  in  collisions  between  merchant- 
steamers,  so  two  ironclads,  bringing  their  heavy  bulk  into  collision, 
will  sink  at  the  same  instant,  and  through  the  same  blow,  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  Occasionally  only  one  may  be  de- 
stroyed, but  it  is  almost  certain  that,  driving  her  ram  into  the  hull 
-of  her  adversary  at  full  speed,  the  one  that  does  not  succumb  will 
be  very  seriously  damaged,  as  sometimes  happens  when  merchant- 
steamers  come  into  collision,  and  the  vessel  which  strikes  the  other 
nearly  always  loses  its  forepart. 

A  still  more  striking  example  is  the  case  of  the  collision  between 
the  Kron  Prinz  and  Friedrich-der-Orosse.  On  this  occasion,  the 
lamming  vessel  owed  its  safety  entirely  to  the  immediate  neighbour* 
hood  of  an  English  naval  dockyard,  which  gave  it  shelter  and  the 
means  of  repairing  its  serious  damage. 

The  oonqueror  will  remain  disabled,  incapable  of  steering,  de- 
prived of  speed,  at  the  mercy  of  the  weakest  adversary  ready  to  fall 
upon  it. 

The  largest  squadron  will,  therefore,  be  sure  of  ultimate  success* 
If  it  has  taken  the  precaution  to  hold  a  few  ironclads  in  reserve, 
whilst  the  others  have  tried  their  strength  against  the  enemy,  even 
if  it  has  been  worsted  in  the  first  encounter,  it  will  only  require  to 
bring  forward  this  reserve  in  order  to  annihilate  the  shattered 
remains  of  the  conqueror.  Thus,  number  will  decide  the  whole 
issue. 

**  Be  numerous,"  will  be  the  only  lesson  in  naval  tactics,  whieh 
-one  cannot  call  a  science,  as  in  former  days.  ''  For,"  writes  a 
tactician,  **  in  future  their  character  must  always  be  speculative, 
and  can  never  again  resemble  those  branches  of  human  knowledge 
founded  on  precise  dogma  and  fixed  rules." 

Bat  if  the  author  we  have  just  quoted  spoke,  in  those  days,  of 
^e  future,  would  he  not  now  be  speaking  of  what  actually  exists  ? 

Ib  it  not  evident  that  in  conditions  similar  to  those  we  have 

*  Remie  Maritime,  1881, "  Dee  operations  de  guerre  maritime  recente." 
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desoribed^  no  squadron,  even  if  commanded  by  the  most  intrepid^ 
obief,  would  have  tbe  anidacity,  or  rather  the  folly,  to  attack  a 
squadron  more  numerous  than  itself  ? 

The  not-far-distant  past  answers  for  what  is  in  the  future. 

Since  the  invention  of  steam,  we  have  only  witnessed  one 
squadron  fight,  the  battle  of  Lissa.  Its  issue  would  naturally 
inspire  confidence  in  navies  nnmerically  weak,  as  it  seemed  to 
prove  that  courage  on  the  part  of  the  personnel,  added  to  the  genioB 
of  the  commander,  made  up  for  quantity  and  quality  in  the  instm- 
ments  of  warfare. 

But  what  did  we  witness  when  France  and  Germany,  and  later 
on  Bussia  and  Turkey,  came  to  blows?  In  these  two  wars, 
wherein,  for  a  time,  it  was  thought  that  the  navy  would  play  an 
important  part,  the  nation  possessing  the  fewest  ironclads  with- 
drew from  fighting,  sheltered  her  fleets  behind  the  walls  of  her 
forts  and  the  torpedo  lines  in  her  harbours,  and,  without  a  struggle, 
relinquished  to  the  enemy  that  **  empire  of  the  sea,"  which  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  England  had  only  attained  by  means 
of  the  brilliant  victories  of  Trafalgar  and  Aboukir. 

Is  this  flight,  this  confession  of  weakness,  to  be  accepted  by  the 
vanquished  as  a  sort  of  moral  defeat  from  which  she  would  have 
to  suffer  as  much  as  from  an  actual  defeat  ?  By  no  means ;  for, 
only  to  cite  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia^  far  from  resigning 
herself  to  naval  inaction  because  she  had  given  up  squadron  fight- 
ing, the  latter  Power,  after  inflicting  most  serious  injuries  on  the 
Turkish  monitors  by  means  of  torpedoes  carried  in  boats,  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  threaten  England  herself,  and  to  prepare 
to  attack  her  vigorously. 

When  our  neighbours  from  over  tbe  Channel  sent  their  fleet  to 
Besika,  once  again  to  save  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  of  us  does 
not  recall  the  sensation  produced  by  the  news  that  Bussia  had 
purchased  a  fleet  of  cruisers,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  and 
destroying  British  commerce  on  every  sea.  A  legitimate  sensation, 
for  if  war  had  broken  out  it  would  not  have  been  limited  to  the 
Eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  where  the  British  ironclads- 
so  proudly  bore  the  national  flag.  Whilst  they  advanced  towards 
the  Dardanelles,  a  Russian  fleet,  made  up  of  seven  cruisers  and 
transports,  suddenly  left  that  port  of  Yladivostock  which  has 
arisen  in  the  extreme  East  like  an  advanced  work  threatening  the 
foundation  of  England's  strength,  and  made  its  appearance  before 
San  Francisco.  The  English  naval  forces  in  those  parts  consisted 
at  that  time  of  only  two  ships  at  anchor,  one  at  Honolulu,  and  tbe 
other  at  Vancouver. 
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from  the  very  ooom)6D06fliidnt  of  hosUliiiesy  Esquimaulty  th& 
only  coaling  depot,  and  the  only  port  in  the  whole  Faoifio  wher& 
English  vessels  can  go  for  repairs  and  reviotualling,  would  havo 
faUen  iqto  the  power  of  the  Bussians,  who»  once  masters  of  the 
ocean  in  that  part  of  the  world,  would  in  their  turn  have  expelled 
the  commerce  of  their  rivals ;  a  much  more  serious  disaster  than 
the  loss  of  a  battle.  According  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  tho 
English  commerce  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa  may  bo 
reckoned  at  £160,000,000  sterling. 

This  would  have  been  the  first  stake  in  the  war.  Of-what  uso 
then,  is  it  to  possess  the  most  powerful  squadron  in  Europe,  if  it 
can  only  go  about  slowly  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  Euro- 
pean coasts  (where  it  will  never  overtake  an  enemy  determined  to 
escape  by  flight  from  almost  certain  defeat),  and  if  it  is  unable  to- 
hlookade  the  enemy's  ports  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  so  as 
to  arrest  cruisers  sallying  forth  to  roam  over  every  sea,  and  conmiit 
their  terrible  depredations  ?  Not  only  has  squadron  warfare  ceased 
to  have  any  rules,  principles,  or  scientific  methods,  but,  what  is 
still  more  decisive,  it  is  no  longer  of  any  importance ;  the  fruits  of  a 
victory  do  not  even  compensate  for  the  efforts  made  to  achieve  it. 

Since  the  invention  of  steamers,  and  the  advance  made  in  speed,, 
the  ''  empire  of  the  sea "  has  become  an  empty  phrase,  and  a 
meaningless  expression.  The  greatest  triumphs  no  longer  secure 
the  sovereignty  of  the  ocean.  After  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar 
England  was  able  to  close  our  ports  from  Cadiz  to  Antwerp,  from 
Gibraltar  to  Naples;  unceasingly  to  menace  our  landing-places,, 
such  as  Walcheren  and  Quiberon ;  to  surprise  our  cruisers ;  destroy 
our  privateers ;  separate  our  colonies  from  the  mother  country ;  and 
take  possession  of  them  one  by  one ;  to  monopolise  the  trade  of 
the  world  by  hunting  ours  down  without  mercy.  We  had  no  more 
fleets,  and  hers  were  more  powerful  than  ever. 

It  is  true  that  we  attempted  to  send  light  frigates  in  pursuit  of 
her  trading  vessels,  and  that,  sometimes,  by  at  first  escaping  obser- 
vation, they  were  able  to  inflict  some  little  damage ;  but  as  they 
could  not  achieve  any  greater  speed  than  the  English  squadrons,, 
having  equally  to  depend  on  the  wind  as  their  motive  power,  not- 
withstanding all  their  efforts,  and  the  heroism  of  their  brave 
captains,  they  were  always  surrounded,  overcome  and  captured  in 
the  end.  Their  more  or  less  glorious  tale  had  always  the  same 
finish.  Times  are  changed !  Now-a-days  it  would  neither  be  possi- 
ble for  the  English  navy,  or  the  united  naval  force  of  all  Europe, 
to  effect  a  strict,  effective,  and  thorough  blockade  of  such  aa 
extensive  littoral  as,  for  instance,  that  of  France. 
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To  maintain  a  blookade  the  besieging  squadron  must  always 
be  at  highest  tension,  steam  for  full  speed  ready  ;  otherwise  rapid 
cruisers  may  succeed  in  running  the  blookade  at  night,  and  gainiag 
the  open  sea,  there  to  roam  about  the  commeroial  highways,  and 
accomplish  more  ruin  and  disaster  in  a  few  weeks  than  coold  be 
4one  to  any  country  whatsoever  by  years  of  blockade. 

The  war  of  secession  started  a  special  type;  the  blookadd* 
runners.  They  will  be  improved  each  time  a  fresh  war  arises. 
And  everyone  must  be  aware  that  no  ironclads  could  incessantly 
keep  all  their  fires  alight  without  exhausting  their  coal,  and  more- 
over, that  their  engines  would  be  incapable  of  resisting  such  a 
strain  without  deteriorating. 

''The  maximum  of  speed,"  says  Admiral  Aube,  *'  depends  on  the 
tension  of  steam,  and  this  tension  cannot  always  be  maintained 
except  when  in  motion.  This  implies  a  consumption  of  coal  whiob, 
AS  the  supply  must  be  kept  up,  must  eventually  paralyze  vessels, 
and  it  further  implies  the  still  more  fatal  wear  and  tear  of  machinery, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  speed,  must  necessarily  be  very  fragile." 

Moreover,  big  ironclads  can  only  boast  of  a  normal  speed  of  8  to 
10  knots,  never  making  beyond  18  to  15  knots ;  cruisers  and  big 
merchant  steamers,  which  are  always  convertible  into  cruisers  in 
time  of  war,  make  17  knots,  and  some  have  even  reached  18  knots. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  greater  speed  will  be  obtained.  From 
that  moment  it  will  be  easy  to  force  any  blockade;  we  do  not  mean 
at  night,  which  is  always  an  easy  task,  but  in  full  daylight,  in  the 
face  of  an  opposing  squadron. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  squadron-fighting  has  no  further  reason 
for  existence,  as  the  command  of  the  sea  would  never  through  its 
means  be  secured  to  the  nation  to  whom  it  gave  the  victory. 

If  a  squadron-fight  took  place  so  lately  as  1866  between  the 
Austrians  and  Italians^  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  an  ironclad 
navy  was  then  only  feeling  its  way ;  it  was  going  through  a  period 
of  uncertainty,  and,  therefore,  of  mistakes.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  we  may  state  that,  alongside  of  the  Italian  ironclad  division 
was  Admiral  Albini's  whole  sailing  squadron,  which  did  not  dare  to 
come  into  action,  and  subsequently  abandoned  the  Admiral  in 
command.  Admiral  Albini  deserved  condemnation  as  much  as 
Admiral  Persano. 

But  Tegethof's  late  flag-captain,  who  manages  the  naval  aflPairs 
of  Austro-Hungary  with  so  much  skill  at  the  present  date,  has  just 
informed  the  delegates  that,  as  the  reign  of  ironclads  is  at  an  end, 
the  programme  and  tactics  of  his  former  chief  must  be  abandoned. 
In  the  course  of  all  the  other  great  maritime  wars  we  have  witnessed 
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daring  the  last  few  years — in  North  Amerioa  daring  the  War  of 
the  Secession,  in  Soath  Amerioa  daring  the  war  between  Chili  and 
Pern,  we  have  had  the  most  conyincing  and  praotioal  proof  of  the 
inutility,  the  impossibility  of  the  blockade,  which  used  to  be  the 
sole  advantage  in  squadron-fighting.  Were  the  sixty  ships  sent  in 
pursnit  of  the  Alabama  and  the  other  Southern  privateers  able  to 
prevent  their  enterprises,  so  disastrous  to  their  enemies  on  the 
ocean  ?  Did  the  active  watchfulness  of  the  Chilians  on  the  coast 
of  Pern  stop  the  Huascar  and  the  Union  in  their  audacious  cam- 
paigns?  And  during  the  dark  months  of  1870  and  1871  were  not 
most  of  our  captures  effected  by  isolated  cruisers,  although  a  false 
generosity  had  absurdly  restricted  their  number ;  whereas  our  block- 
ading fleets  could  only  inflict  insignificant  losses  upon  Germany. 

A  war  of  pursuit  will,  therefore,  necessarily,  fatally,  definitely, 
replace  squadron  warfare  in  future  conflicts  between  maritime 
nations* 

Vainly  do  philanthropy  or  international  rights  attempt  to 
oppose  the  natural  course  of  events ;  by  one  of  those  contradic- 
tions by  no  means  uncommon  in  history,  cruising  was  solemnly 
condemned  at  the  Congress  in  Paris  at  the  very  moment  it  was  to 
become  such  a  necessity,  that  without  it  we  cannot  possibly 
imagine  how  naval  battles  could  be  anything  more  than  passages- 
at-arms  as  fruitless  as  they  would  be  sanguinary,  or  fictitious 
toamaments  in  which  the  extent  of  disaster  would  only  be  equalled 
by  the  insignificant  results  obtained  at  such  a  cost. 

We  do  not  merely  allude  to  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  an 
ironclad  navy,  which  bids  fair  to  transform  the  fleets  of  the  Powers 
into  squadrons  made  up  of  a  small  number  of  useless  vessels, 
incapable  of  guarding  the  seas  after  victory. 

But  it  was  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  that  the  principle  of  nation- 
alities destined  to  transform  Europe  received  its  first  sanction,  and 
in  some  sense  its  official  baptism,  by  implicitly  recognising  that 
the  aspirations  of  Piedmont  were  legitimate.  By  degrees,  Italy 
was  created,  then  Germany,  and  all  over  Europe  national  unities 
sprang  up  ready  to  indicate  their  right  to  exist,  that  is,  to  extend 
ttieir  frontiers. 

We  have  seen  their  straggles  for  existence ;  the  consecration  of 
their  utmost  resources  to  conquer  military  power  by  armed  force, 
failing  which  there  can  be  no  political  power*  But  no  sooner  did^ 
they  consider  their  firontiers  secure,  than  they  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  seas,  whence  riches  and  prosperity  are  exclusively 
derived.  No  sooner  were  they  free  than  they  set  to  work  to  form 
an  industry  and  start  their  trade. 
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Now,  commerce  can  only  be  developed  by  secaring  oatlets  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  thns  securing  raw  material  as  the 
necessary  aliment  of  the  national  workshops.  Hence  that  universal 
movement  of  nations  towards  unoccupied  territory,  towards  distant 
shoresi  towards  uncivilised  regions,  which,  under  the  name  of 
colonial  policy,  seems  to  have  become  the  principal  and  almost  the 
only  European  ambition.  It  would  doubtless  be  rash  to  state  that 
great  nations  will  soon  cease  to  dispute  political  supremacy  on  the 
Continent.  But  we  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
they  will  in  future  fight  for  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  sea. 

Economical  rivalry  will  be  hotter  than  military  competition.  A 
realistic,  practical  policy  will  seek  for  material  advantages  before 
and  above  all  others,  as  they  are  the  source  and  origin  of  all  others. 
And  as  public  wealth  only  results  from  private  wealth,  it  is  evident 
that  if,  in  future  wars,  we  are  to  divert  some  great  commercial  re- 
source from  a  country,  or  to  deprive  it  of  some  monopoly,  we  must 
unflinchingly  attack  private  property,  and  aim  at  de8tro3ring  its 
general  prosperity  by  a  series  of  individual  disasters. 

In  proportion  as  the  number  of  united,  strong,  and  ambitions 
nations  has  increased,  so  has  the  number  increased  of  those  who 
are  anxious  to  turn  the  globe  to  their  own  advantage,  and  the 
greater  are  the  chances  of  those  naval  conflicts,  which  can  only  be 
settled  by  pursuit ;  for,  as  the  weapon  employed  must  always  be 
suited  to  the  object  in  view,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  despite  the 
eloquent  remonstrance  of  philosophers^  and  platonic  declarations 
in  congress,  none  will  give  up  the  chief  aim  of  war,  the  chance  of 
destroying  an  enemy's  mercantile  navy,  to  amuse  themselves  ex- 
perimenting with  its  fleet  on  naval  tactics,  gaining  no  other  advan- 
tage than  to  prove  the  superiority  of  numbers,  and  the  infallible 
power  of  great  squadrons. 

I  must  be  forgiven  if  I  again  quote  that  admirable  pamphlet 
the  Battle  of  Barking^  teeming  as  it  does  with  the  prophetic  in- 
stinct of  a  far-seeing  mind : — 

''Fools  that  we  were!  We  thought  that  all  this  wealth  and 
prosperity  were  sent  us  by  Providence,  and  could  not  stop  coming. 
In  our  blindness  we  did  not  see  that  we  were  merely  a  big  work- 
shop, making  up  the  things  which  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  that  if  other  nations  stopped  sending  us  raw  goods  to 
work  up,  we  could  not  produce  them  ourselves.  True,  we  had  in 
those  days  an  advantage  in  our  cheap  coal  and  iron,  and  had  we 
taken  care  not  to  waste  the  fuel,  it  might  have  lasted  us  longer. 
J3ut  even  then,  there  were  signs  that  coal  and  iron  would  soon 
become  cheaper  in  foreign  parts,  while,  as  to  food  and  other  thingB, 
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ISngland  was  not  better  off  than  it  is  now.     We  were  so  rich, 
simply  because  other  motions  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  in 
the  habit  of  sending  their  goods  to  ns  to  be  sold  or  manufaotnred^ 
and  we  thought  that  this  would  last  for  ever.     And  so,  perhaps^ 
it  might  have  lasted,  if  we  had  only  taken  proper  means  to  keep  it ; 
bat  in  our  folly  we  were  too  careless  even  to  insure  our  prosperity ; 
and  after  the  course  of  trade  was  turned  away  it  would  not  come 
back  again.  •  .  •  But  our  people  could  not  be  got  to  see  how 
artificial  our  prosperity  was ;  that  it  all  rested  on  foreign  trade  and 
financial  credit;  that  the  course  of  trade  once  turned  away  from 
usy   even  for  a  time,  it  might  never  return,  and  that  our  credit 
once  shaken  might  never  be  restored.     To  hear  men  talk  in  these 
days,  you  would  have  thought  that  Providence  had  ordained  that 
our   Government  should  always  borrow  at  8  per  cent.,  and  that 
trade  came  to  us  because  we  lived  in  a  foggy  little  island  set  in  a 
boisterous  sea." 

Bence  it  would  appear  that  the  chief  dm  of  war  against  the 
greatest  maritime  Power  will  be  to  divert  its  commerce.  Now 
what  is  essential  towards  doing  this  ?  Let  us  glance  at  what 
occurred  in  America  during  the  War  of  Secession : — 

The  operations  of  the  Oonfederate  cmisers  [says  M.  Disl^re J  had  not  only  ob- 
-tained  a  material  result:  the  capture  and  destruction  of  a  large  number  of 
J^erican  yessels.  Up  till  the  month  of  May  1864,  239  vessels,  making  a  total  of 
104,000  tons,  and  worth  more  than  fifteen  million  dollars,  had  been  destroyed. 

The  moral  effect  had  been  still  more  considerable.  Most  of  the  Federal  mer- 
cantile vessels  had  become  the  property  of  English  owners.  In  the  year  1868  alone, 
4he  transfer  of  348  vessels  was  registered,  making  a  total  of  252,000  tons.  The  in- 
surance tax  had  reached  a  figure  ruinous  to  the  commerce  of  the  North.  The  war 
was  eventually  protracted  not  only  by  the  resources  furnished  by  the  blockade- 
runners,  but  still  more  by  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  repeated  exploits  of  the 
Semmes  and  Waddells,  and  their  imitators,  in  the  minds  of  those  defending  the 
rights  of  the  States.* 

Do  not  these  facts  shed  a  perfectly  new  light  on  maritime  war- 
fare ?  Let  us  take,  for  example  (and  merely  as  an  example,  we 
sincerely  trust),  the  hypothesis  of  a  conflict  between  France  and 
England.  To  please  the  partisans  of  squadron  warfare^  let  us 
eyea  imagine  our  fleet  destroyed  or  blockaded  by  the  English 
squadrons ;  would  the  mercantile  navy,  on  which  our  neighbours 
depend  for  sustenance  and  trade,  be  even  then  secured  ?  Cruisers 
would  escape  at  every  moment  from  the  shores  of  our  three  seas, 
and  reach  the  great  commercial  highways  of  the  ocean.  These 
liighways,  on  which  the  riches  of  the  world  circulate,  which,  in 
«ome  sort,  are  the  arteries  supplying  the  life  of  this  immense 
British  Empire,  are  by  no  means  numerous*     There  are  five  or  six, 

*  Disl^re— Le<  CraUeurs  et  la  Guerre  de  Course. 
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perhaps  ten  at  most,  whieli  we  could  oontinnally  soour.  DoBbtles^ 
there  are  strongholds  like  Aden,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  to  defend  thmii,^ 
Bnt  of  what  avail  will  these  be  ?  It  is  not  beneath  the  fire  of 
these  fortresses  that  our  cruisers  will  endeavour  to  acoomptidi  their 
exploits.  On  the  contrary  they  will  avoid  all  known  or  possible 
dangers. 

A  war  of  chase  has  its  own  rules,  and  we  must  have  the  courage 
openly  to  own  them.  These  are  to  fieill  without  pity  on  the  weak ;. 
and  without  false  shame,  and  with  all  possible  speed,  to  fly  from 
the  strong.  The  moment  they  sight  an  enemy's  fortress  or  squad* 
roD,  or  even  a  man-of-war,  not  even  necessarily  superior  to  tiheir 
owD — in  fact,  the  moment  they  anticipate  any  resistance  which 
might  interfere  with  their  mission  of  destruction — cruisera  should 
fly  at  full  speed,  and  carefully  decline  unequal  combat. 

But  the  immensity  of  the  ocean  would  remain  to  them,  and  tbey 
would  roam  up  and  down  to  sink  merchant  ships,  and  cut  ofP  the 
adversary's  communications  with  its  colonies  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  author  of  the  Battle  of  Dorking  has  just  told  us  what  the 
consequences  of  a  war  carried  out  on  these  lines  would  be  to  Eng- 
land.    Let  us  go  into  further  detail. 

Last  year  (1885)  England  imported  75  million  hectolitres  of 
wheat,  required  for  home  consumption,  the  freightage  of  1,000 
vessels;  she  imports  cattle  in  immense  numbers,  chiefly  from. 
Canada  and  the  United  States ;  and,  besides  these  staples  of  fbod^ 
cotton,  wool,  alpha,  minerals,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  her 
trade.  How  many  squadrons  would  she  need  to  escort  those  im- 
mense convoys  and  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  cruisers  ? 

Were  she  even  possessed  of  three  times,  or  five  times,  as  nume- 
rous a  defending  force,  it  would  still  be  insufficient  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  cloud  of  vessels  annually  bringing  15  million  tons  to 
the  ports  of  the  metropolis  alone,  and  distributing  17  million  tons 
of  English  produce  over  the  world. 

Hostilities  would  no  sooner  commence  than  what  happened  ist 
the  American  War  of  Secession  would  again  take  place ;  the  {^eminm 
on  insurance  against  losses  at  sea  would  become  so  high  that  navi- 
gation would  be  impossible.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  insigniflcaat 
expedition  of  Tel-el-Kebir  the  insurances  for  ships  going  throagh 
the  Suez  Canal  became  so  enormous  that  prudent  shipowners  pre- 
ferred to  lay  up  their  vessels.  What  would  happen,  then,  in  a  real 
war  ?  All  the  rivals  of  England,  all  the  young  ambitious  nations 
already  possessing  a  commerce  and  aspiring  to  a  mercantile  nsTy^ 
would  eagerly  do  by  Great  Britain  as  she  did  by  America  in  the 
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^Seoessioo.  EMh  would  emulate  his  neighbour  in  striving  for  a 
portion  of  the  great  prize. 

Were  the  struggle  to  last  for  any  length  of  time,  the  ruined  ship- 

-ovners  would  be  obliged  to  sell  their  vessels  to  foreign  Powers* 

New  steam  companies  would,  by  degrees,  replace  the  dispossessed 

English  companies,  and,  this  change  effected,  and  the  stream  of 

trade  diverted  into  new  channels,  why  should  it  return,  on  the  re- 

'Storation  of  peace,  to  that  "  foggy  little  island  set  in  a  boisterous 

^sea"  which,  during  so  many  long  years,  has  monopolised  the  riches 

-of  the  universe  by  the  marvellous  genius  of  its  people  and  their 

-still  more  marvellous  luck  ? 

Let  not  shortsighted  philosophers  tax  us  with  barbarism.  Heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  wish  evil  to  happen  to  England,  or  rejoice 
beforehand  in  what  might  bring  her  fall.  But  the  example  we  have 
selected  substantially  proves  the  overwhelming  results  of  a  war  of 
•ohase  and,  if  we  may  be  forgiven  a  seeming  profanity,  it  further 
•proves  its  civilising  tendencies. 

Although  the  means  towards  attaining  this  new  strength  for  the 
weak  may  be  terrible  and  barbarous,  the  results  will  certainly  not 
be  opposed  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  for,  in  time,  entire  freedom 
-will  be  secured  on  the  ocean,  its  empire  will  be  snatched  from  those 
few  nations  hitherto  more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  and  its  sceptre 
shattered  in  their  impotent  hands,  to  be  apportioned  in  fragments 
lo  the  whole  universe. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  pass  through  cruel  revolutions  before 
reaching  this  new  phase,  which  may  really  be  considered  the 
itrinmph  of  equality.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  our  imperfect 
.nature  that  even  what  is  good  cannot  be  produced  in  our  midst 
^thout  many  shocks  and  convulsions. 

Who  knows  whether  the  extreme  danger  that  cruising  lends  to 
maritime  warfare  may  not  induce  the  forts  to  give  in  without  a 
rstruggle  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  commercial  and  political 
rivalry,  and  to  consent  to  the  loss  of  those  privileges  they  are 
mnable  any  longer  to  maintain.  Economical  law  everywhere  tends 
rto  equalise  riches  and  to  level  all  markets,  to  lower  those  that  are 
fhigh  and  raise  those  that  are  low :  Deposuit  potentes  de  sede  et 
.^xaliavit  humilis. 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  laws  of  warfare  tend  to  the  same 
iresult,  and  that  the  strength  of  nations  and  their  interests  are  be- 
•coming  more  and  more  equalised  ?  We  shall  doubtless  be  told 
that,  although  the  case  of  England  conclusively  proves  how  useless 
squadron  warfare  is,  and  how  essential  it  is  to  replace  it  by  a  war 
4of  chase  when  fighting  an  entirely  mfllritime  nation,  it  is  quite  a 
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different  matter  when  a  continental  nation,  where  the  navy  is  nob 
parsfnount,  is  to  be  attaclced. 


Buoh 

sure  of  tkb  fUttHet  resistance  in  tbat  quarter, 

land  an  army  on  the  enemy'f^  territory,  and  much  bloodshed^  would 

be  the  result. 

This  will  be  in  truth,  as  we  have  already  statidd,  one  of  the  con-  *' 
sequences  of  squadron  tictoried.      But  here,'  again,   times    are 
changed.    Armies  are  not  what  they  were  in  former  days. 

The  number  of  troops  we'  could  land  on  the  adversary's  shores- 
wotild  not,  certainly,  decide  the  issue  of  a  war.    And  the  operation 
would  be  Tery  hazardbus.      *' An   expeditionary  force/*  Admiral'^ 
Aube  says,  ^'ean  only  cross  the  ocean  by  special  vessels  called 
transports,  and  under  the  following  conditions :  a  thousahci  liiep.. 
in  each*  ship,  an  average  of '500  horses, 'which  for  an  ariny'of 
80,000  tnen  afnd  8,000  horses  means  86  vessels.     These  Vessels 
must  'hat6  at  legist  the  space  (5f  one  cable  between  them  for  naVi^ 
gatibn';  and  at-  most  two  lines,  which  gives  a  length  of  3,600' 
fnitrei'  to  this  double  line,  each  vessel,  induding  the  bowspWt,. 
averaging  100  mitres.     To  ensure  uniformity,  the  speed,  regu^fated 
by  the  slowest  vessel,  could  not  exceed  8  miles;  every  timef  ttie 
Cbanndl  was  ch>s8^d  to  hostile  shores  at  least  48  houi's  wbiil^  1)e 
required.    Admitting  this,  what  Admiral  would  undertake  to  p^-- 
vent  a  vessel  with  a  ram,  and  gbing  at  least  13  knots',  firom  mafidg 
a  gap  in  the  squadron  of  transports  ?     Without  thinking  it  any. 
special  act  of  ability  or  superior  bravery,  which  of  our  dap^na 
would  not  willingly  undertake  this  task',  especlliUy  at  night, 'uii. 
undertake  to  sTnk  a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy's  tkr^s* 
ports  before  his  own  vessel  could  be  reached?    We  know' hW 
raprdly  the  Congress^  an  American  frigate  with    60    guns,  siink 
and  disappeared  in   the  waves  when  attacked  by  the  Merrimac,. 
although  the  latter  was  only  a  coarse  and  imperfect  imitation  of 
our  present  rams.    In  this  scene  of  carnage,  during  the  Ameriow 
Wat,  more  than  200  men  met  their  death,  although  the  Con^re^ii 
was  anchored  near  the'  shore:    Tiroxm  this  we  may  form  soWe 
opkiion  df  th«  risks  to  which  an  expeditionary  army  woiildf  Se' 
exposed  itt  one  of  these  ni^hts^  ectopelled  to  keep  the  sea,  and  far 
from  all  assistance."*      -    •    .  .    -  J  .        •     . 

The  preliminary  daiiger  avoided;  ahd  supposing  a  landing  *t(K 
be  effected,  what  would  become  of  a  body  of  80,000  men',  in  \k&- 
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presence  of  one  of  the  armies  of  the  present  day,  if  it  ooold  only 
be  revictoalled  from  the  squadron  that  had  brought  it,  and  wove 
cohsequently  forced  to  keep  the  sea  as  its  base  of  operationa? 
As  soon  as  it  landed,  would  it  not  be  surrounded  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  superior  masses,  annihilated  by  the  greater  number,  and 
forced  with  all  haste  to  return  to  the  point  of  disembarkation  from 
which  it  had  ventured  ? 

When  people  speak  of  the  combinations  of  former  days  they 
forget  that  the  conditions  of  continental  warfare  are  no  less  modi- 
fied than  the  conditions  of  maritime  warfare ;  and  that  the  fore^s 
that  we  must  put  into  action,  if  we  are  to  strike  a  decisive  blow* 
are  so  numerous  that  they  must  be  founded  on  something  more 
solid  than  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  vessels  composing  a  fleet  of 
transports. 

In 'a  Continental  war,  pursuit  will  still  inflict  the  most  danoiage 
on  the  enemy.  Would  not  our  situation  in  1870  and  1871  haive 
been  still  more  aggravated,  would  not  our  resistance  have  been 
shortened  by  several  months,  if  German  cruisers  had  arrested  the 
numerous  vessels  bringing  us  arms  and  provisions,,  to  replace  those 
we  had  ceded  to  Germany  at  Sedan  and  Metz  ?  Our  arsenals  were 
empty,  our  trade  was  very  slow ;  but  the  markets  of  the  world  were 
open  to  us,  and  we  drew  plentifully  from  then).  ELveu  in  the  midpt 
of  those  terrible  disasters,  our  mercantile  relations  with  other 
nations  were  maintained,  our  exterior  riches  remained  intact,  ^our 
national  industry  did  not  receive  its  deathblow.  Hence  camQ  it 
that  our  prosperity  was  so  soon  restored.  Things  would  have  been 
▼ery  diflereut  bad  all  our  merchant-ships  been  destroyed  or  cap« 
tared,  had  our  relations  with  Algiers  been  cut  ofl",  had  our  losses 
equalled  our  misfortunes.  Ruin  would  have  followed  defeat,  and 
cruelly  aggravated  its  consequences.  Could  any  occurrence  on  oar 
coasts  have  produced  greater  calamities  ? 

Hitherto  we  have  intentionally  left  oi^t  any  mention  of  torpedoes^ 
irishing  to  prove  that  steam  alone  sufficed  to  bring  about  a  mari* 
time  revolution,  and  that  those  who  opposed  squadrons  and 
advocated  a  war  of  chase,  demanding  that  ironoli^ds  should  be 
given  up  aud  cruisers  constructed,  had  not  only  a  prophetic  insight 
into  the  future,  but  a  very  aocurate,  just,  ai^d  ampl^ appreciation pf 
the  present.  r  ^  •    ;^ 

It  inust,  however,  be  recognised  that  their  opinions  have  received 
snch  striking  .confirmation. from  the  intro^nctipn- of  thiB'torpedo, 
the  improvements  that  have  rendered  it  automatic,  and  the  inven* 
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don  of  autODomoDB  torpedo-boats,  that  they  tte,  to  & 
de^ee,  renewed  and  revived. 

Adfioitting  it  to  be  impossible  to  find  definite  rules  of  toedoB 
in  squadron -fighting,  they  maintained  tbat  it  was  neceiwury  to 
apply  the  principle  of  doubling  on  the  enemy  and  of  4adk  tno^ii»* 
mente  to  naval  attaok  (the  employment  of  which  had'  brought 
such  success  to  the  armies  knowing  how  to  employ  and  put  itinpra^ 
ticeoD  land) ;  that  the  employment  of  numbers  and  maseea  direeted 
ag^iffst  the  some  adversary,  faaraasing  it  sfmnltaiieously  'from 
diSbrent  points,  and  attacking  it  at  different  angles,  should  replflloe 
that  fatal  consequence  of  squadron-fighting,  single  combat  betweea 
ironclads,  in  which  the  pattern  possessing  the  greatest  {terfeotion 
was  always  sure  to  win  ;  that  the  most  perfect  of  the  giant  ebipe 
armed  at  once  with  guns,  rams,  and  torpedoes  could  not  reisist  a 
cloud  of  small  gun-boats,  mere  floating  gun-carriages,  and  torpedo- 
boats  manceuvring  at  a  higher  speed  than  herself,  pressing  her  o& 
every  side,  attacking  her  repeatedly,  and  able,  by  their  speed,  to 
escape  her  reprisals ;  that,  in  one  word,  at  sea  as  on  land,  progress 
in  the  means  employed  should  lead  to  their  separatioik,  tkeir 
classification,  and  the  triumph  of  extended  over  compact  order. 

These  arguments  were  answered  by  the  assertion  that  the  minute 
and  agile  engines  on  which  they  founded  their  hopes  were  im- 
possible of  construction ;  that  a  vessel  of  heavy  tonnage  was  esaeii- 
tial  towards  carrying  the  guns ;  that  the  torpedo  was  a  wei^on  not 
to  be  depended  on ;  that  we  had  by  no  means  mastered  it,  and  Aat 
a  yessel  suitable  to  it  had  not,  and  probably  never  would  be  found. 

The  startling  invention  of  autonomous  torpedo-boats  shatteced 
all  these  objections  at  a  single  blow.  From  the  moment  that  these 
small  YesselSj  hitherto  considered  unseaworthy,  began  to  show 
navigating  qualities  of  the  highest  order,  from  the  moment  that 
their  terrifying  power  of  destruction  was  fully  brought  to  light* 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  deny  that  fleets  could  be  constructed 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  at  relatively  moderate  cost,  able  to  sor- 
roand  and  destroy  great  squadrons. 

The  problem  of  gun-vessels,  hitherto  declared  unsolved^  is  not 
more  so  than  that  of  torpedo-boats ;  it  can,  and  ought  to  receive 
the  same  solution. 

We  purposely  leffc  rams  out  of  the  question,  because,  in  our 
opinioti,  the  shock  of  two  vessels  would  destroy  both  ;  and  for  a 
ram  to  be  efficacious  against  a  big  ironolad  it  would  need  to  be 
almost  as  large  as  its  opponent.  The  ram  can  be,  and  ought' to 
be,  replaced  by  the  spaivtofpedo,  the  effiaci  of  wbieh  is  quite  sa 
terrible  as  that  of  the  ram.   From  that  moment  what  'would  mam 
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«df  squadron  taotics,  / of :  tl»»  tacliM  of  fbrmer  days  ?  If  attacked  at 
night,  and  in  the  open  sea,  could  any.  oombination,  the  adoption 
of -any  dine  or  order  «f  battle^  aay  •yrategioei  means,  help  any  ten 
if  OBehkle,  however  admirable,  to  restat  the  sudden  and  impetuona 
•MAaok  of  sdme  hundred  Ught  and  easily  managed  boata  manceuvring 
niih  lightning  speedy  falling  on  tbem  A:om  every  p<^inti  of  the 
•Munpaaa,  and  snrroundiDg  them  with  their  double  or  triple  meshes 
*of  deatmotion  ? 

The  torpedo-boat,  backed  by  the  gun^vessel,  will  be  the  meaxiB 
ot  ibe  final  disappearance  of  ancient  taeticsi  just  as  a  single  gust 
-of  wind  dissipates  slight  mints  on  the  horizon.  The  most  deter- 
mined defenders  of  ironclads  feel  this  so  strongly,  they  are  so 
•ihofoiighly  convinced  of  it,  that  they  are  alroady  confident  that, 
in  future,  a  squadron  will  never  i^ain  venture  on  the  open  sea 
-luilese  protected  by  lines  of  torpedo- boats^  despatch  and  defewve 
j(un-boa^  fitted  to  enoountor  the  attack  they  themselves  are  power- 
less to  resist. 

The  squadron-fighting  of  former  days  will  be  succeeded  by  flotilla 
^^onflicts;  by  a  war  of  atoms;  by  charges  of  marine  cavalry,  if  we 
jnay  use  the  term,  in  which  the  most  insignificant  might  decide  the 
iiato  of  the  most  powerful. 

If  this  is  80|  of  what  utility  are  the  latter  7  What  purpose  can 
Ibey  fulfil,  or  of  what  good  are  they  ?  Let  us  admits  although 
jaothing  would  be  less  likely,  and  although  experience  points  to 
4be  contrary,  that  they  would  be  protected  by  their  advanced 
;gu«rd  of  small  vessels.  This  supposition  is,  of  course,  purely  gratui- 
tous, for  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  defensive  torpedo-boats  and  gun- 
boats have  to  tight  against  adversaries  as  small  and  rapid  as  they 
4ure  themselves,  which  a  single  wave  may  obliterate  from  their 
.^ght,  and  which  at  night  give  no  mark  for  their  guidance,  they 
will  have  far  less  chance  of  success  than  offensive  torpedo  and 
.gun-boats ;  for  those,  without  stopping  to  fight  their  equals,  will 
•directly  attack  the  enormous  and  continually  visible  mass  presented 
>by  the  ironclads. 

But,  once  again,  we  will  suppose  the  ironclads  to  have  esoa(>ed. 
What  will  be  the  result?  Will  the  empire  of  the  sea  belong  on 
this  account  to  the  nation  who  owns  them  ?  Will  the  miraculously 
preserved  vessels  be  any  more  capable  of  efficiently  blockading  the 
4K>aats  of  the  vanquished  nation  ?  Most  certainly  not.  If  they 
4ittempt  this  enterprise  they  will  find  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  a  firesh  difficulty,  which  we  have  not  as  yet  pointed  out,  but 
which  is  calculated  more  than  ever  to  increase  the  difficulties  of 
Moekading  in  the  futorct 
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We  Ihiiited  ourseWes  to  ehowing'  thftt  a  fleet  watcMdgf  ft  port^ 
a  jiai^bonr,  or  a  bay,  could  not'fatfve'dtelanl  up  the  ii?b6l^  time^ 
witfaont  speedily  expeudittg-itsleo^l/toii'w^rfng  out' its  inaccrafidrj^ 
and  that  in  consequence  it  would  not  be  able  to  stop  crniserfi^  and 
blookade-mnBers.  But  torpedo'^boats '  will  now  l^ally  forth'  from 
the  blockaded  coasts  as  well  as  cruisers.  The  besieging  s^tiadb^dn* 
will  be  obliged  to  remain  tm  the  openisea,  to  avoid  surprise' by 
asnbtDarine  torpedo.  For  ihhi  reason  We  never  dared  ap^ro&isb 
the  QeoBteia  shores  during  the  war  of  187&-18T1.  '  We  weW  it 
least  safe  tii  the  open;  Now^a-<days  iti  would  be  quite  diffbrettt^ 
The  incessant  attacks  of  torpedO'^boats  would  be  a  htindred  titanic 
more  dangerous  for  a  blockading  squadron  than  for  a  Squadron  ii^ 
motkm. 

Think  what  an  existence  it  would-  Mad,  opposite  a  coast  teddy  at 
every  hour  of  the  day,  at  every  instant  of  the  nighty  to  disgorge 
invisible  enemies  upon  it,  ready  to  attack  it  unawares,  in  fog/in  dark- 
ness^-and  in  silence. '  If  it  pi^oteeted  itself  with  letting  it  would  be 
unable  to  mote,  and  would  remain  at  the  itfercy  of  outriggef 
torpedoes  and  guns,  which  could  easily  aim  at  a  stotionaky 
mark.  If4t  contented  -itself  with  electric  Kghts,  itd  boiletrs  and 
maehiniery  firom  always  befog  in  use,  and  its  watch  from  beipg  }br 
ever  on 'the  alert,  "would  be  exhausted  in'  a  i^w  days;-  and'wben 
men  ilnd  things  had  lost  all  energy,  the  inevitable  danger  t^oiild 
suddenly  burst  upon  them.  Human  endurance^  however  greats 
could  ^not  hold  out- against  sticfa  a  strain. 

Either  jn  the  papers  or  in  letters  from  China,  who  has  ^not  read 
the  piteous  accounts  of  the  moral  sufferings  undergone  by  boie 
br«re>  sailors  during  the  long  months  tfidy'  passed  before  Foo  CfaoV 
doing  nothing,  and  yet  exposed  to  destruction  at  any  moment  ? 

Their' sti^aitened  circumstances,  and  their  unbearable  condition' of 
exasperation,  had  reached  a  pitch  that  would  have  brought  about 
graveeomptieations  had'itiasted  bttlya  few  weeks  longer.  And 
yet '<fae  dang^  wbs  not!  serious  at  Foo  GSiow;  there' was  small 
ehanee  oj  a  surprise,  the  torpedoes  and  torpedo-boats  were  in  ikO 
way  to  be  feared.  ,.  :  ;    i  . 

There  is  nolhiD(^  bote  deili^oratrsing  ibr  the  stoutest  bearte, 
for.  the"  -braVest  spit it^,  than  dbubt  and  indecision,  *  s£ti&  t&o^ 
intangible' dangers  they  cannot  x)ome  face  to  falce  with,  and  whiolr 
glide  en  in  the  night  season  like  pbantotn^,  to  be  transform^ 
inUv4>drrible  realities  at  the  very  tnonleift  whcjn.  Worn  out  by 'the 
inctiSMfit  etrain,  at/e^ntion^  nikx^'  and*'  fin^f  falls  t^ack  "{Jn  itself 
conquend^aM  «!Wittdi^a,.  t^!>^hf  &k^i  Vnt'^if^^imm.  -'^  'r'  ^^    ' 

IfiNfuadroti-figlitfug  Hae  become  Impossible  stticelcmdindtei^eto^ 
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the^^n^ife  gf  irbe.^ea.aAd  Jt|9  accQoipapiaients,  bas  becopa  aUlt 
mor^  ipposalble-  ,(  ,  . 

Pbj  tbe  other  handj^  a.;9(ar  of  ^baae^-the  weapon  of  the  w^ak 
agaiipMBt  the  atirong — acquires,  new  facilities  and  marvellous  effioi^noy 
thr(^agb  their  agenpy.  3 J. putting  an  end  to  .blockading,  torp^^do^ 
boifkts  ,^ipable  cruisers  to  Q)ak,e  any  part  of  the  shores  of  a  greAt 
country  thei^  point,  lor  departure  and  reviotualling.  They  eait 
come  j^nd  ,go  to  re-coa|  or  deposit  their  p^zes,  if  they  have  any*. 
without  the  risk,  of  being  shut  in  by  an  enemy's  squadron*  They 
are.  m^asters  of  the  ocean,  and  from  afar  can  harass  the  slow  and 
heavy  ironclads  at  will,  or  escape  on  their  approach  by  tbeic 
8n]j^r^p]r  lipeed.  They  of^^  even  gp  through  their  lines  to  fonoe  a 
blop.^,ae»i  like  the  famous  blQc)(a4e*rnnners.  in  the  War ,  of 
Secession. 

Bu(t  thi^  is  not  all{  for  apother  system — a  war  of  purauitT^will' 
certainly  pake  its  appearance  o^  the  scene  Jn  the  next  mantima 
warf..,The  Tpinute  torpedo  an^  gun-boats^  d^^ned  to  be  so  effioienl. 
in.Bq^nadrQn  attacks^  will  not  belesa  so  :when  attacking  ^lerchattt* 
ship^.,  Providec^  they  are, escorted  by  a  transport^  capable  by  ita- 
speed  of  escaping  the  threatened  attacks  of  the  irpnclads*  theiy  .will 
be  abl^,  \o  keep  the  sea  for  a  long  ,  time  without  being  seen  or 
not^ce^i  and.  will  always  be  ready  to  fall  upon  a  disabled. or 
insufficiently-armed  opponent.  And  what  nation  so  poor»  but  it 
wi|l  jjpssesjB  sufficient  resources  to  provide  itself  with  weapona  of 
irapij  so  moderate  in  coat  ?  .     .  . 

pn^  pf  the  most  splendjd  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  terrible.- 
oonsequences  of  the  immense  progress, pf  modem  invenuoui  is  that' 
the  richest  and  most  powprf^l  people  with  the  b^gest  manofao- 
toicies^  may  now  be  at  the  mercy  pf  an  adversary  it  inight  formerly 
haye  destroyed  in  a  few  hours ;  that  tl^e  admirable  mechanism  or 
its  material^  prpsperity  mfty  b^  tiakejji,  to,  pi|9Qes.  by  a  hand  ,|hai 
fonnerjly  woQid  have  been  crushed  by  merely  touching  it.    In  vi^w 
of  the  insufficiency   of  her  naval   strength,  England  4s  ali  thi&. 
mom^pt  gqing  through  a  phase  oi  dpuht  and  fear  which  .becpflMSB- 
mqre  j^rominpt  every , day. ,  Her  statesmen  trpmblia  for  ,tb^  futore^j 
and  €!D|d^a|VOur  tQ  pae(9t  the  situa^tipfl. by ^ipArpasJug. their  fl^ete^  . 

tjTbe  attempt  is  vain,  for  Ifhe  prpl^fem  is  not  to  bi^  Bplyed«  Thejr 
may  ionblie  the ,  nvimber  o^  Uieijc  men-of-war;  their  maritiine 
firop tierd  ^  may  bristle  lyith  for^ificatipiufi,  j  tliey  .  i^ay . .  fl^ake ;  tbem 
impregnable  by  pf;^ti^p^i>^  .Jh^  ^\^  ^ifpipv,  ibw  %ym»  pi^mm^X^^ 

i|fht,.,cf^  ^^.ven  torjv^dof^  of  every  sort»  btit  Uiey  will  never  hindeit 
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^ven  a  third-olass  maritime  po^er  from  iirflioiiag  irreparable  k>flse« 
on  their  eoantry.  A  few  kilograms  of  ezploriUe  material,  or 
-aeveral  swift  tressels^  would  Buffioe  to  destroy  tbeir  biggest  maU 
steamers  in  the  oourse  of  a  few  moments. 

And  what  took  place  on  the  open  sea  would  eqnallf  take  plaoa 
on  the  coasts;  for  the  special  law  of  this  war  of  obase  is  to  afetaok 
open  ports,  undefended  towns,  and  unfortified  mercantile  ware- 
houses. From  the  moment  it  became  lawful  and  even  obligatory 
to  attack  private  property  on  the  sea — because  if  it  were  not 
attacked  no  war  would  be  possible,  and  the  strong  would  always  be 
at  liberty  to  crush  the  weak  without  mercy,  to  arrogate  the  right  to 
make  his  own  use  of  the  world,  to  regulate  every  market,  to 
monopolise  the  riches  of  the  world — from  that  moment  similar 
property  on  land  must  come  under  similar  conditions.  No  city 
whatsoever  should  be  spared,  still  less  a  prosperous  one,  any  more 
than  a  mercantile  fleet.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  whether  the 
produce  of  a  country  is  set  on  fire  on  board  its  ships,  or  when 
stored  in  its  docks  and  warehouses ;  or,  rather,  the  latter  opera- 
tion has  the  material  and  moral  advantage  of  being  more  decisive. 
It  is  certain  that  an  adversary  will  be  brought  to  terms  quite  as 
■quickly  by  depriving  him  of  one  of  his  commercial  ports  as  by 
depriving  him  of  a  military  port,  just  as  dispersing  his  merchant 
shipping  will  attain  the  same  result  a  great  deal  quicker  than 
destroying  his  men-of-war. 

Would  the  loss  of  Marseilles  be  less  serious  than  that  of  Toulon  ? 
Now,  a  few  \^-centimetres  gun-boats  suddenly  appearing  on  the 
scene  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  would  suffice  to  bombard  a  com- 
mercial or  industrial  town  and  to  annihilate  its  riches.  And  what 
nation  is  there,  however  humble,  that  has  not  the  means  of  pro- 
viding itself  with  a  few  li-centimetres  gun-boats  7  On  this  point 
the  chances  of  maritime  warfare  are  again  on  the  eve  of  being 
equalised  to  the  advantage,  of  the  weaker  powers.  The  day  of 
^powerful  vessels  engaging  heavy  forts  is  over;  that  of  small 
murderous  engines  attacking  the  sources  whence  nations  derive 
•their  wealth,  is  about  to  commence.  The  invention  of  autonomous 
^torpedo-boats  will  for  ever  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  landing 
troops  on  an  enemy's  territory,  which  formed  so  important  an 
element  in  the  wars  of  other  days. 

Admiral  Aube  has  already  told  us  how  easy  it  would  be,  with  an 
ordinary  cruiser  having  a  ram,  to  make  a  gap  in  a  fleet  of  trans- 
ports composed  of  two  lines  of  ships  extending  over  3^600  mUreSn 

But  a  cruiser  with  a  ram  is  a  very  inferior  engine  of  war;  after 
one  or  two  collisions  it  would  be  demolished.    The  invention  of 
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tofpe^^^^boete  h«a  made  tiM  deslmetion  of  a  fleet  of  transports  a 
matter  of  deriainty*  Imagum  what  rmif  what  disasters,  what 
leeaasafleetoftorpedo-iboats  would  infliot,  compared  with  any  a 
cruiser  provided  with  a  ram  ocmld  acoomplkh,  desoeikding  at  night 
insko'  the.midst  of  this  floating  army*  Let  ns  go  further  and  imagine 
the  ilang^  aToidedi  by  some  providential  chance  or  some  unex-*^ 
plained  good  foctune.  The  army  has  disembarked  and  oomipenoed 
opeist^ons.  Duiisg  this  period  what  becomes  of  its  base  which 
ean  only  be  the  fleet  it  came  in  ?  It  remains  exposed  day  and 
night  to  the  attacks  of  the  tdrpedo«-boat8 ;  sooner  or  later  it  must 
be  dBsfcroyed  by  them. 

Xhen  the  invading  army  is  plaeed  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
Egyptian  army  after  Aboukir*  It  must  live  on  the  country  and 
maintain  itself  by  constant  victories.  But  there  is  only  one 
apparent  resemblanee  between  this  situt^tion  and  that  of  the  tix>ops 
led  by  Bonaparte  andKleber  after  the  squadron  commanded  by 
Briieys  was  destroyed ;  for  those  troops  had  not  much  to  fear  firom 
the  Mamelukesi  and  the  army  that  was  to  fight  them  could  only 
come  by  sea* 

What  happened  in  1870^1671  was  totally  different.  What 
vronld  have  been  the  fate  of  General  Trochu's  expeditionary  force^ 
if  the  original  intention  had  been  carried  out,  of  taking  it  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic^  800  miles  awav  from  the  actual  theatre  of 
action,  and  at  such  a  distance  to  attempt  a  campaign  which  would' 
hove  had  so  little  influence  on  the  general  struggle  ?  Up  till  the 
time  when  the  verdict  was  pronounced  at  Sedan  and  Metz,  the 
German  army  that  was  especially  to  oppose  General  Trochu's, 
xraiained  ready  under  the  oiAean  of  General  Falkenatein,  superior 
both  in  numbers  and  in  possession  of  all  the  railways  and  resources 
of  the  country.  General  Trochu's  army  would  have  been  sur^ 
Tonnded  and  beaten  in  the  very  outset;  but  if  in  his  flight  the  sea 
had  not  afiEbrded  it  proteerion^  if  the  fleet  of  transports  had  been 
destroyed  or  dispersed,  there  would  have  been  nothing  but  capitu- 
lation left  to  him. 

Henceforward  it  is  qnite  evident  that  the  importance  of  maritime 
anpremacy  in  a  continental  war  has  dieappeared.  In  former  days 
it  was  a  reality,  but  now  it  has  become  an  illusion  ae  many  other 
things  have  done.  Fleet  actions,  blockades^  and  descents  upon  tibe 
oontinent  will  only  be  recollections  of  the  past«  There  are  now 
only  two  methods  of  warfare ;  that  of  pursuit  on  the  open  eeat  .and 
a  coast  wiurfare  against  undefended  towns.  The  latter  is  the  con- 
ae^enoe  and  natural  outcome  of  the  fonuer;  and  after  showing 
how  nseless  all'  the  others  are,  we  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate 
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low  tliese  sliould  be  condacted,  and  what  means  should  \q  em- 
ployed  to  secure  the  greatest  advantage  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. 

8. 

From  the  preceding  pages  it  will  be  seen  that  in  future  the  great 
law  for  the  navy  as  well  as  for  political  economy  will  be  division 
of  labour.  Various  vessels  and  arms,  each  with  their  own  appointed 
task  to  fulfil,  will  succeed  the  uniformity  of  the  fighting  unit,  a 
uniformity  equal  to  that  of  the  mode  of  fighting.  Each  weapon 
should  have  its  own  boat,  for  it  is  impossible  to  do  two  thing? 
well  at  a  time ;  and  if  any  single  vessel  is  to  be  a  kind  of  complete 
arsenal^  it  will  probably  end  in  being  unfit  for  any  one  of  the 
various  operations  it  might  have  to  undertake.  On  land  the  same 
troops  are  not  expected  to  execute  cavalry  charges  and  to  know 
the  work  of  infantry  and  artillerymen.  Only  savage  nations  have 
retained  such  primitive  methods  of  warfare. 

Progress  has  been  still  slower  at  sea.  Since  the  invention  of 
ironclads  it  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  be  at  a  standstill.  But  the 
locomotive  torpedo  and  the  autonomous  torpedo-boat  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  accomplished,  or  will  very  soon  accomplish,  a  naval 
revolution  similar  to  that  whereby  the  land  forces  have  been 
transformed.  Improved  arms,  the  employment  of  weapons  of 
singular  precision  and  power,  will  produce,  as  they  have  done 
on  land,  the  triumph  of  extended  order  in  naval  engagements. 
It  will  not  then  be  sufficient  to  specialize  the  means ;  they  mast 
be  greatly  multiplied  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  against 
the  enemy,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  the  smallest  and  therefore 
the  most  difficult  target  to  hit.  Protection  will  no  longer  be 
sought  in  size  and  invulnerability,  but  in  speed,  and,  if  we  may 
thus  express  it,  in  the  fact  of  never  being  caught.  Armour- 
plating  will  disappear  and  be  replaced  by  number  and  by  small 
dimensions. 

Three  methods  of  destruction  exist  in  the  present  day,  three 
weapons  for  the  ships — the  torpedo,  gun,  and  ram.  It  would 
only  be  logical  to  construct  torpedo-boats,  gun-boats,  and  rams. 
Unfortunately  the  latter  have  to  be  abandoned  because,  to  work 
them  against  large  ironclads,  the  rams  would  need  to  be  of  equal 
size.  These  would  doubtless  have  a  certain  amount  of  speed, 
"but  they  would  not  have  the  advantage  ensured  by  small  dimen- 
sions, and,  as  we  have  said,  these  rams,  whilst  crushing  their 
-adversaries^  would  risk  being  demolished  themselves.  We  should 
Teplace  them   by  torpedo-boats   armed  with    outrigger  torpedoes. 
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These  would  be  rams  of  a  new  Ifiind,  acting  by  the  shook  of 
4heir  torpedo  against  the  vessel  attacked,  although  themselyes 
uninjured  by  the  shock,  for  the  explosion  of  the  torpedo  would 
<iiot  reach  them.  With  floating  gun-carriages,  14  centimitrea  gun- 
'boats  (us  we  named  them  in  a  preceding  chapter)  and  torpedo- 
4>oats  further  supplied  with  a  ram,  which  (at  a  given  moment 
and  only  in  a  very  extreme  case,  as  this  ram  as  a  weapon  is 
Tery  secondary)  will  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy  of  their 
own  pattern,  we  shall  completely  realise  the  division  of  labour 
we  advocate. 

Let  us^  then,  take  the  ^l-metres  71-tons  torpedo-boat,  or  the 
14-cm.  gun-boat,  with  a  speed  of  20  to  21  knots^  to  be  increased, 
later  on,  to  25,  and  see  how  they  can  be  disposed  for  naval  war- 
fiare.  We  have  supplied  the  14-cm.  gun-boat  with  two  guns  as 
their  maximum,  and  with  as  many  Hotchkiss  besides  as  it  can 
take.  As  for  the  torpedo-boat,  it  must  have  two  discharging  tubes 
and  two  torpedoes  for  each  tube.  These  torpedoes  will  be  5™  75 
in  size,  and  loaded  with  40  kilograms  of  gun-cotton.  The  pro- 
jecting stem  will  protect  the  discharging  tubes  in  case  of  collision. 
At  the  present  date  the  extremities  of  these  tubes  are  flush  with 
the  stern,  which  is  a  very  bad  arrangement,  for  they  might  be  in- 
jured if  their  bow  struck  against  a  vessel  at  sea,  or  a  buoy  in 
harbour,  a  pontoon,  or  an  obstacle  of  any  sort.  Beyond  these 
discharging  tubes  the  torpedo-boat  should  have  no  other  arm  on 
board,  neither  machine  nor  machine-guns,  nor  even  rifles.  It  is  an 
-attacking  torpedo-boat^  for  the  sole  purpose  of  engaging  large 
Bhips.  If  armed  with  a  Hotchkiss^  as  already  suggested,  the  cap- 
tain would  be  tempted  to  fight  torpedo-boats  belonging  to  the 
-enemy,  and  thus  neglect  the  only  object  he  should  pursue.  We 
-shall  be  met  with  the  inquiry  whether  it  will  be  easy  for  a  torpedo- 
boat  belonging  to  the  enemy  to  stop  it  ?  It  would,  or  rather,  it 
might  be,  if  it  were  sent  out  alone  to  do  battle.  But,  side  by  side 
with  the  attacking  torpedo-boat  we  should  place  another,  that  we 
might  call  a  defensive  torpedo-boat^  and  its  mission  should  be  to 
engage  the  enemy's  torpedo-boats  so  as  to  clear  the  course  for  its 
brother-in-arms. 

The  defensive  torpedo-boat  would  have  no  discharging  tube, 
that  is  to  say,  no  Whitehead  torpedo.  The  armament  would 
^consist  of  three  or  four  Hotchkiss  as  powerful  as  they  can  bo 
got,  and  an  outrigger  torpedo  at  the  end  of  a  spar.  This  torpedo 
^U  be  fit  to  shatter  a  boom^  break  through  a  protecting  net,  or,  if 
the  necessity  should  arise,  it  could  even  blow  up  a  ship.  Its 
JQotchkiss  will  riddle  the  enemy's  torpedo-boats ;  its  torpedo-ram 
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Trill  strike  a&d  sink  them.  It  will  beihe  best  kiod  of  ram,  ^^^ 
have  already  demonstrated.  It  will  replace  the  ram  that  ^ould 
have  satisfied  many  distinguished  men  in  former  days,  and  which 
would  now  be  very  inferior  to  a  torpedo-boat  armed  with  an  ont- 
rigger  torpedo.  For  snob  a  reduced  and  light  armament  we 
should  probably  not  require  a  iVmetrei  torpedo-boat;  about 
86  metres  and  60  tons  would  probably  suffice*  As  in  the  case 
of  the  attacking  torpedo-boat,  this  one  sbould  be  able  to  make 
1,400  to  1,800  miles  at  10  knots  with  its  ordinary  supply  of  ooaL 

It  would  further  be  advisable  that  its  maximum  speed  should^  if 
possible,  exceed  the  speed  of  its  linked  companion,  the  attacking 
torpedo-boat,  even  should  its  supply  of  coal  be  unable  to  hold  out 
longer  than  six  days.  Its  object  being  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy's^ 
torpedo-boats,  it  can  never  go  too  fast  for  that  purpose. 

Thus,  we  have  two  vessels  of  very  nearly  similar  construction* 
but  of  a  different  armament,  one  destined  to  attack  by  means  of  the 
torpedo,  the  other  set  apart  for  defence  against  torpedo-boats.^ 
These  two  boats  will  always  accompany  each  other.  The  number 
on  each  attacking  torpedo-boat  will  correspond  to  the  number  oa 
the  defensive  torpedo-boat.  They  will  be,  as  it  were,  linked  together, 
two  and  two,  and  will  never  leave  each  other,  the  one  protecting 
the  other.    Each  of  these  couples  will  form  a  torpedo  fighting  unit. 

The  gun-fighting  unit  will  be  the  14-cm.  gun-boat.  We  have 
already  described  it  at  sufficient  length,  and  need  not  go  over  the- 
same  ground  again.  But  both  these  torpedo-boats  and  gun-boats 
in  which  everything  has  been  sacrificed  to  speed,  must  re-coal  after 
seven  or  eight  days  at  sea.^     They  will  require  depots  for  coals^ 

*  The  necesBity  that  torpedo-boats  and  gun-boats  should  reTictoal  after  a  few 
days'  navigation  has  been  the  object  of  innnmerable  critioisms.  One  would  imagina 
that  ironclads  were  not  liable  to  the  same  thing.  Now,  oar  last  ironclad,  tha 
Admiral  Duperr^,  can  only  take  700  tons  of  coal  on  board.  At  a  speed  of  12  Imola 
this  splendid  ship  consumes  100  tons  of  coal  a  day  ;  she  therefore  earriea  coal  m 
her  bankers  for  only  seven  days  at  12  knots.  Then  why  talk,  in  the  face  of  thta,. 
about  the  re-coaling  necessary  for  torpedo-boats,  re-coaling  that  can  be  done  in  a 
few  hours.  The  Duperr^  ia  less  autonomous  than  a  torpedo-boat.  How  can  it  scour 
the  seas  ?  Of  what  use  can  it  be,  unless  as  a  coastguard  remaining  constaaily 
within  reach  of  a  coaling  depdt.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  conrey  coals  to  it,  for  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  ship  700  tons  of  coal  as  the  few  bags  necessary  to  a  torpedo-boat; 
and  this  is  the  vessel  that  is  supposed  to  secure  the  **  empire  of  the  seas."  FoUy 
aware  of  its  superior  speed,  and  secure  in  the  knowledge  that,  if  the  ironclad  were 
foolish  enough  to  give  chase  its  bunkers  would  soon  be  empty,  any  ordinary  ntnamnr 
might  amuse  itself  by  hoisting  hostile  colours  in  its  sight,  on  the  open  sea,  and  eoiild 
moreover,  run  a  blockade  with  much  greater  chance  of  success  than  the  ironclad 
If  the  Duperri  starts  at  14  knots,  its  maximum  speed,  it  could  not  maintain  the 
pace  for  many  hours,  and  its  consumption  of  coal  would  be  increased  by  half  aa 
much  again.  These  are  the  ironclads  that  are  to  be  cruisers — ^perfect  tortoiaee,  uk 
protected  by  their  shells,  and  obliged  to  steam  at  6  knots  to  save  their  coal ! 
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stored/  and  reserve  men.  In  onr  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween France  and  Algiers,  nothing  would  be  easier;  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  ports.  There  may  be  now  in  far-off  seas,  but  they 
must  be  made.     They  are  a  necessity  for  all  flying  squadrons. 

Although  M.  Gougeard  approves  of  vessels  of  considerable 
tonnage,  he  claims  a  fleet  of  transports  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance. Our  small  boats  must  submit  to  the  same  law.  They  too, 
in  long  cruises,  must  be  escorted  by  transports.  For  the  latter 
purpose  we  should  choose  the  type  of  steamer  employed  by  the 
great  English  and  French  companies.  These  already  attain  con- 
siderable speed,  but  at  the  outset  we  should  bring  it  up  to  at  least 
sixteen  or  seventeen  knots.  They  must  be  constructed  with  a 
great  number  of  water-tight  compsoi^ments,  to  diminish  the  chance 
of  being  sunk.  They  would  only  take  advantage  of  their  speed  to 
keep  up  with  the  gun-boats  when  they  gave  chase  to  merchant* 
ships,  and  to  fly  with  all  speed  from  the  enemy,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  these  same  gun-boats,  if  they  are  attacked.  It  will  there- 
fore be  sufiBcient  to  arm  them  with  a  certain  number  of  14-cm.  guns 
and  Hotchkiss,  permitting  them  to  fight  only  if  there  be  any 
absolute  necessity.  But  as  a  general  rule  they  will  not  defend 
themselves,  they  will  merely  be  the  base  for  supplies,  the  convoy 
for  the  small  boats,  and  remain  as  much  as  possible  away  from 
the  fighting.  They  might  even,  if  so  arranged,  remain  at  given 
points,  where  it  would  be  easy  to  rejoin  them  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  mercantile  routes  scoured  by  the  gun-boats  and  torpedo- 
boats.  These  transports  would  carry  stores  and  ammunition. 
They  should  be  the  parent  ships,  and  able  to  furnish  food  for  two 
or  three  months,  and  coal  for  at  least  thirty  days.  They  should, 
further,  most  decidedly  have  a  workshop  on  board,  as  well  organ 
ized  as  possible,  for  locomotive  torpedoes,  with  spare  gear. 

They  must  naturally  be  able  to  provide  for  their  own  require- 
ments, whether  for  two  or  for  three  months.  Each  of  these  trans- 
ports, according  to  its  tonnage,  could  provide  for  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  torpedo-boats  and  gun-boats.  We  will  take  for  model 
a  transport  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  Mytho;  a  transport  of 
this  kind  could  supply  the  needs  of  4  gun-boats,  8  attacking 
torpedo-boats,  and  8  defensive  torpedo-boats.  Each  gun-boat  would 
bave  a  crew  of  45  to  60  men,  each  attacking  torpedo-boat  a  crew 
of  14  men,  each  defensive  torpedo-boat  18  men ;  this,  for  the  20 
boats,  would  form  a  maximum  of  460  men.  As  many  would  be 
on  the  transports,  and  would  from  time  to  time  exchange  with  the 
crews  of  the  small  vessels;  for  although  the  latter  are  far  less 
uncomfortable  than  is  sometimes  asserted,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
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iinne  on  them  for  entire  months  without  a  rest.  In  the  coorae 
of  a  long  cruise,  officers  and  men  could  alternate  in  this  service* 
By  this  means  the  discomforts  would  be  lessened,  and  no  one 
would  have  any  serious  cause  of  complaint. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  demonstrate  that  a  fleet  thus  con- 
stituted would  fulfil  all  the  needs  of  a  naval  war  present  or  future. 
As  far  as  pursuit  is  concerned  the  thing  is  evident.  Our  trans- 
ports, escorted  hy  their  satellites^  extending  their  action  to  a  large 
circle,  will  be  admirable  instruments  for  a  war  of  chase.  Each 
little  vessel  will  be  a  sort  of  feeler  spreadipg  itself  out  on  the  sea 
in  pursuit  of  merchant-ships.  We  have  furthermore  the  steamers 
belonging  to  our  mercantile  companies,  which  would  be  freighted 
for  the  use  of  our  gunboats  and  torpedo-boats,  which  could,  accord- 
ing to  need,  be  sent  alone  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  A  great 
number  of  them  are  already  commanded  by  lieutenants  perfectly 
acquainted  with  and  accustomed  to  handling  them,  and  who  could 
any  day  take  the  command  in  a  campaign. 

As  a  war  of  chase  is  the  most  important  item  in  maritime  war- 
fare, as  it  is  the  means  whereby  the  enemy  may  be  most  effectually 
reached,  and  as  this  must,  above  all  other  things,  be  held  well  in 
view  in  preparing  for  future  wars,  we  think  it  necessary  further 
to  devote  a  special  and  independent  instrument  to  its  service, 
devoted  entirely  to  bringing  out  all  its  points.  We  therefore  pro- 
pose the  construction  of  cruisers  capable  of  acting  alone  and  i^th- 
out  other  help  or  protection  than  their  speed* 

The  transports,  gun-boats,  and  torpedo-boats  will  be  the  vultures 
circling  in  flights  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  The  rapid  cruisers  will 
roam  in  solitude  like  the  hawk  in  search  of  quarry.  The  pattern 
to  be  adopted  for  these  cruisers  has  been  much  discussed  in  every 
country.  England  appears  to  be  about  to  draw  the  line  at  ships 
with  limited  protection,  of  the  Esmeralda  pattern,  and  France  at 
patterns  similar  to  the  S/ax,  or  M.  Gougeard's  vessel. 

In  our  opinion  all  armour-plating,  whether  for  our  oruisers  or 
•other  vessels,  should  be  firmly  suppressed.  The  purpose  is  not  to 
<ionstruct  figbting  units  for  war,  but  simple  sea^rovers^  only  to 
attack  the  weak  and  those  unable  to  defend  themselves.  It  is 
useless  to  give  them  heavy  guns.  We  should  be  satisfied  with 
two  14-cm.  guns,  as  on  our  gun-boats,  one  forward,  the  other 
either  aft  or  nearly  amidships,  with  as  many  Hotchkiss  as  pos- 
sible ;  and,  finally,  as  supreme  protection,  two  tubes  with  locomo- 
tive torpedoes,  likewise  placed  one  forward  and  the  other  aft 

These  cruisers,  on  the  high  seas,  should  sacrifice  everything  to 
speed ;  which  is  alike  indispensable  in  escaping  from  a  formidablo 
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-ttdversary  and  in  sodden  descents  npon  a  disarmed  foe*  They 
must  steam  at  least  20  knots  at  ftill  speed.  In  many  respects  they 
urill  resemble  the  pattern  proposed  by  M.  Gougeard,  with  the 
-essential  difference  that,  being  rovers  on  the  maritime  highways, 
and  not  men-of-war,  the  armoured  deck  of  the  latter  will  be 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  weight  of  coal  in  the  former.  In  this 
way  their  sphere  of  action  and  of  destruction  will  be  extended* 
They  will  hardly  require  to  go  into  port  for  repairs.  They  must 
Tevictual  from  the  vessels  they  have  captured,  and  relentlessly 
^nk  the  merchant-vessels  the  moment  they  have  taken  their  stores 
and  coal,  so  as  not  to  encumber  themselves.  They  must  land  the 
crews  of  the  captured  vessels  on  the  nearest  friendly  shore.  They 
must  beware  of  running  willingly  into  any  danger.  If  torpedo- 
boats  and  gun-boats  attack  them,  they  must  seek  safety  in  flight ; 
and  never^  on  any  account^  must  they  attempt  to  approach  shore 
batteries,  for  these  might  inflict  the  most  serious  damage  on  them. 
TFbey  must  limit  themselves  to  pursuit  on  the  open  sea  and  to 
forcing  blockades. 

These  vessels  will  be  our  blockade  runners  and  our  Alahamas^ 
but  Alabamas  that  will,  on  no  account,  repeat  the  folly  of  their 
•celebrated  model  by  accepting  battle.  They  will  probably  cost 
more  than  two  million  francs  each.  The  great  ocean  lines  are,  as 
yfQ  have  already  observed,  not  more  than  ten  in  number,  and  our 
omisers  must  limit  themselves  to  these. 

The  existing  squadrons  must  still  be  fought,  as  they  will  pro- 
bably contfnue  a  few  years  longer  in  existence.  We  are  about  to 
prove  that  our  transports,  gun- boats,  and  torpedo-boats  will  suffice 
for  this  purpose. 

In  order  to  give  more  precision  to  our  ideas,  we  will  classify  our 
vessels  in  groups,  which  we  shall  name^^htin^  groups,  each  to  be 
-composed  of  two  gun-boats,  four  attacking  torpedo-boats,  and  four 
defensive  torpedo-boats.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  group  thus  con- 
stituted would  combine  sufficient  strength  to  overcome  any  ironclad 
or  big  vessel.  Let  us  suppose  a  hostile  squadron,  made  up  of 
ironclads,  torpedo-boats,  and  look-out  ships.  The  moment  it  is 
seen,  our  torpedo-boats  and  gun-boats,  profiting  by  their  speed, 
-vnU  surround  it  on   every  side.*    The  gun-boats  and   defensive 

*  It  has  been  azgned  that  au  ironclad  could  not  be  thus  snrroonded  by  torpedo- 
boats  giving  chase ;  and  the  reason  given  is,  that  the  moment  they  were  observed,  the 
ironclad  would  go  off  at  f  aU  speed  to  avoid  their  attack.  Allowing  that  an  ironclad 
luving  sighted  a  torpedo-boat  six  miles  off,  shonld  take  to  flight  and  start  off  at 
«  speed  of  fourteen  miles  with  the  enemy  in  fuU  pursuit ;  in  five  hours  she  will 
liave  made  seventy  mUes ;  in  the  same  amount  of  time  the  torpedo-boat,  going  six- 
teen knots,  would  make  eighty  miles ;  but  as  the  ironclad  had  a  start  of  six  miles, 
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torpedo-boats  will  lead  the  way,  attaokmg  the  look-out  ships  nai 
hostile  torpedo-boats,  and  clearmg  the  way  for  the  sttaoUnif 
torpedo-boatSy  whioh  will  be  dose  behicid  theihi ;  6hey  will  do**  the 
utmost  possible  harm,  aod  they  will  mske  as  mnofa  shioke  sb^ob* 
sible  so  as  to  oonoeal  their  companions  in  the  fight.  If  they  sacoeel 
in  making  the  gap  through  the  light  vessels  of  the  adtaaiced  gn&rd 
whioh  is  more  than  likely,  the  attaokiag  torpedoes  will  ntt  pm*- 
ceed  at  their  maximam  of  speed  till  the  ironokds,  firing*  their  big 
guns,  are  surrounded  by  thai  oloud  of  smoke  which  invariaibly 
masks  their  view  after  the  first  round;  then  notbisg  wiU  stop 
them ;  if  they  can  only  master  in  force,  success  is  eertain* 

In  every  fighting  group  the  torpedo-boats  will  act  in  aeoord  and 
simultaneously  attack  the  ironclad  they  may  have  picked  out ;  tai 
of  four  torpedo-boats  attaokiz^g  her  from  ahead,  from  astem,  «a(I 
from  either  beam,  at  least  one  must  succeed,  even  in  full  daylight,, 
as  they  will  have  the  help  of  her  own  dense  smoke*  The  only 
difficulty  is  to  break  through  the  lines  of  the  advanced  goari.  The 
issue  of  battle  will  depend  on  this  first  attack.  To  succeed,  the- 
fighting  groups  will  have  to  take  various  formations,  aoconlisg'to 
circumstances.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  system  of  taoties  needed  in^ 
this.  It  is  being  studied  in  foreign  navies.  France  has  hitherto 
neglected  it.  She  is  said  to  be  going  to  consider  it.  But  it  is; 
quite  time  to  begin  1 

We  may,  however,  at  once  set  forth  the  principles  on  which  this^ 
system  must  be  based.    There  ore  three   of  them :  1st,  speed ; 
2nd,  number;  and  8rd,  invulnerability;  to  be  obtained  for  the 
instruments  of  warfare  by  small  mze  and  rapidity  in  evolution. 

Large  torpedo-boats,  large  gun-boats,  and  still  larger  vessels, 
carrying  both  guns  and  torpedoes  have  been  already  suggested. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  armour-plate  them  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  machinery.  All  these  errors  prove  that  we  have  not 
taken  into  account  the  real  nature  of  the  new  instrument  of  mari- 
time warfare. 

The  merit  of  these  fighting  groups  we  have  just  formed  is  to^ 
obtain  the  advantage  that  men,  extended  as  skirmishers,  possess^ 
over  a  body  in  close  column.  They  fight  in  long  lines  suffioiestly 
apart  from  each  other  for  projectiles  to  pass  between  them,  gene^ 
rally  without  hitting  them  ;    they    are    sufficiently  mobile  and 

they  could  only  head  it  by  four  milea  (80— 6:^=74).    The  ironoUd  would,  iheref(»v 
be  outstripped  in  five  hours';  also  we  have  supposed  the  ironclad  to  start  at  a 
speed  of  fourteen  knots,  whereas  she  would  need  at  least  half  an  hour  to  do  so,  if 
her  fires  were  not  aU^lit.    The  torpedo-boat  inei^ases  ite  speed  in  fire- laiimta*. 
The  operation  is  always  slow  for  the  ironclad. 
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-riuffioieDtly  nusierous  to  siuntound  the  enemy*  In  an  attack  such 
1^  we  have  imagined  their  first  Hue  may  be  partially  or  entirely 
destroyed,  but  ie  wili  no  sooner  be  reached  than  the  second  will 
adYonoe,  wiihout  giting  time  to  the  sqnadron  attacked  to  reload 
its  gnns  and  continue  firing.  Moreover,  a  sort  of  general  melie 
wHl  succeed  to  the  assault  on  the  ships  of  the  advanced  guard, 
^o  protectors  of  the  squadron.  Such  of  these  as  are  not  injured 
will  turn  round  on  seeing  themselves  left  behind,  and  will  go  in 
puifiuit  of  the  assailant.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  combined  little 
yoBBelo,  confitsed  and  mixed  up  together,  how  should  the  ironclads 
distinguish  their  own  so  as  only  to  fire  on  those  belonging  to 
the  enemy  ?  And  hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  action  by  day, 
which  ought  to  be  and  can  be  carefully  avoided  so  as  to  economise 
fosourees.  Bat  at  night  the  chances  of  the  assailant  will  be  still 
greater.  The  defending  torpedo-boats  will  disperse  their  adver* 
emee,  whilst  the  gun-boats  fire  on  the  electric  lights  of  the' 
^nadron,  and  thus  take  away  all  means  of  resistance.  Then  the 
attacking  torpedo-boats  will  do  their  work  without  difficulty.  They 
will  not  even  run  any  very  great  danger.  The  only  protection 
that  must  be  afforded  to  them  will  be  in  their  small  dimensions  and 
their  speed.  This  is  generally  sufficient  to  save  them,  and  econo- 
mical as  well. 

That  small  boats  are  less  expensive  than  big  ones  is  a  truth  laid 
down  by  M.  de  la  Falisse.  Now,  the  cheaper  a  boat  is,  so  much  the 
•easier  is  it  to  multiply  patterns  of  it,  and,  ftirthermore,  the  greater 
fthe  number  the  greater  the  chance  of  success  will  be  where  number 
is  all-important.  We  will  not  insist  on  actions  against  squadrons, 
for,  if  any  doubt  remains  on  the  issue  of  these  encounters  in  full 
daylight,  none  remains  as  to  their  issue  by  night. 

We  viay  lay  down  as  a  principle,  as  Admiral  Aube  has  done,  that 
tanj  sqnadron  attacked  at  night  by  a  flotilla  of  linked  torpedo-boats 
;and  gun-boats  is  virtually  a  "  flotilla  destroyed." 

Those  who  are  most  convinced  of  this  truth  still  have  reserva- 
-tionB  as  to  operations  on  the  coast.  Small  boats,  they  say,  can 
aiever  besiege  a  stronghold,  or  bombard  Gibraltar  and  Malta* 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  deny  this.  But  we  assert  that  those 
-who  think  they  can  be  bombarded  by  ironclads,  or  coast  defence 
lironclads,  are  the  victims  of  an  entire  delusion,  and  are  quite  wrong 
dn  attempting  to  retain  such  heavy  vessels  for  this  purpose  when 
.they  have  already  repudiated  them  for  naval  engagements. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  cited  the  case  of  Alexandria.  Now, 
jyexandria  is  neither  Malta,  nor  Gibraltar,  nor  Aden.  Its  forti- 
jfications  are  almost  worthless ;  their  only  protection  lies  in  their 
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formidable  gans^  bat  these  were  servedi  in  the  straggle  against 
the  English,  by  most  inefficient  gunners.  Even  the  English 
naral  critics  admit  that,  if  these  gonners  had  been  German  or 
Trench,  a  third  of  the  besieging  sqaadroD  woald  have  been  sank 
or  disabled* 

Now,  if  we  calcalate  what  the  third  of  an  ironclad  squadron  costs, 
and  what  it  represents  in  military  valoe,  we  may  then  ask  ourselves 
what  nation  would  be  sufficiently  mad  or  foolish  to  risk  such  a  loss 
at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  with  no  other  advantage  to  be  gaiued 
than  to  take  possession  of  the  /(ortificatioo?^  fqv^  rather,  to  reduce 
those  fortifications,  which  could.be  so  easily  ^  iround,  to  silence?' 
We  have  surely  proved  that  naval  atronghplds  have  reaped  to  be  of 
the  importance  attributed  to  them  in  former  days.  Malta  and  Gib* 
raltar  are  always  excellent  harbours  for  re«»coaling,'bat  now-a-dajs^ 
no  sailor  would  venture  to  maiatainthat  they  are  still  the  ''  keys 
of  the  Mediterranean.*' 

There  are  no  ''keys  of  the  Meditemmean  "  now,  all  its  ]^<M!ts  are 
open.  Our  small  boats,  our  gun-boats,  our  rapid  cruisersf,  otkr 
trausports,  would  none  of  them  hesitate  to  go  through  the  Strails 
of  Gibraltar  at  full  speed,  in  the  night,  without  fbar  of  «he  English 
guns.  Could  anyone  seriously  believe  that  the  gunr  tyf  Malta 
would  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  Suez  OantJ?  ¥is/r  a 
squadron  to  attack  either  Malta  or  Gibraltar  would,  tfierefoie,  be- 
almost  as  useless  as  it  would  be  foolhardy.  But  wiiat  wouM  'be^ 
still  more  foolhardy,  and  even  absurd,  wotlld  be  to  attack  thetf  by- 
means  of  ironclads. 


{To  be  contimied,) 
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A    TALE    OP    TBB    INDIAN    OOBAN. 

i 

By  Capiaiu  Sr  Pasfield  Ouvbji. 
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A  C9A^CT9ifi9Tu;  incid«Qlt»  Qj^ompiifyiiig  the  adventaroas  life  lad 
by.aoiD^  of  the  old  slfiving  oaptaios  of  the  Indian  Ocean  in  by* 
goae  <lay8ji  ,aaed  to  hp  related  in  the  island  of  R6i|nion^  or,  rather, 
ile  3PQ?boii,  as  th9  older  polooists  still  prefer  to  call  it,  a  good 
m«tiy  yoars  ago ;  and  the  story,  with  but  slight  variations,  is  well 
knovn  in  Maaritius^  and,  indeed,  was  popular  throughout  the 
MuoaceuB  group. 

The  chief  aotor  was  the  oaptf^n  of  a  colonial-built  coaster  be* 
longing  to  S^  Paul,  the  sole  roadstead  in  the  island  of  Bourbon^ 
where  the  surf  does  not  beat  with  incessant  violence  throughout 
the  year,  as  it  does  elsewhere  on  those  inhospitable  volcanio 
locks  and  stupendous  cliffs,  which  render  landing  at  all  seasons 
80  dangerous  a  risk  that*  few  cafe  to  undertake  it»  except  on 
urgent  business.  This  captain,  by  name  Cremazy,  whose  family 
is  yet  represented  at  St.  Denis,  was  a  regular  old  sea-dog,  of  the 
type  portrayed  by  Victor  Hugo  in  the  character  of  Mess  Lethierry, 
of  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer.^  A  Creole  blanc^  i.e.  born  in  the 
island  of  European  parents,  he  was  a  brave,  intelligent  sailor  and 
trader,  owner  and  commander  of  Le .  TiKmaque,  a  brigantine  of 
some  150  tons  burdea;  whilat^atthe  time.Ihat.the  adventure  now 
to  be  related  happened,  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  engaged  in, 
what  was  euphemistically  termed,  recruiting  labourers  for  the  sugar 

*  **  Mess  Lethierry,  l*hoxmne  notable  de  Saint  Sampson,  6tait  un  matelot  terrible. 
n  avait  beaacoap  nayiga^.  II  avait  ^te  mousse,  voilier,  gabier,  timonier,  contre- 
maitre,  maltre  d*eqaipage,  pilote,  patron.  .  .  .  U  ^tait  intr^pide  anx  sauyetages. 
.  On  le  yoyait  de  loin  dans  la  rafale,  debout  snr  Fembarcation,  misselant  d» 
plnia,  mdt^  aoz  Eclairs,  ayec  la  face  d'nn  lion  qui  aurait  one  orini^re  d*^oame.'*-« 
Z^es  TravdilleurM  de  la  jlfer,  Liy.  2nd,  p.  21.    Original  edition. 
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plantations  in  the  colony  from  the  earteni  pqrts  of  Ainooi  aQd 
both  coasts  of  the  Mozambiqae  channel. 

At  the  period  spoken  of»  anterior  to  1845»  l^he  enfrwobifl|9WliA 
of  domestic  slaves  in  Bourbon  had  not  yet  be^n  carried  col;  ibud 
nevertheless^  the  slave  trade  was  prohibited,  and  the  Britisb 
orttisers  had  the  right  of  searching  suspected  vessels;  cOQseqqonUf 
Captain  Cr6mazy  had  to  be  wary  and  cautious  in  bis  deali«gB  with 
the  traffic  of  the  so-called  free  and  voluntary  labourers. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the  differepoe  beiween 
the  ideal  legal  free  blaqk  labour  and  the  black  labojiir  of  fad.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  black  labourers  could  be  oblaiQ^d 
on  the  coast  for  from  five  to  ten  dollars,  and  thfLt  their  mariiet 
-value  in  Reunion  was  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  J !  Heno^  a  for- 
tunate trader  could  realise  a  handsome  profit  if  all  went  walU . 

Before  commencing  his  benevolent  and  profitoble  operatioaa  in 
the  Mozambique,  M.  Gr^mazy,  with  a  frugal  intent,  prudently 
determined  to  touch,  en  route ^  at  one  ^f  the  numerous  groups  of 
small  islands  which  stud  the  Indian  Ocean  north  of  MadagasoaTi 
in  order  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  coco-nuts  and  young  sa^dUng  ^ocos 
{cocos-germis),  as  the  most  economical  method  of  provisioning  \i» 
future  cargo  of  negroes  almost  free  of  cost.  Running  before  tiie 
south-east  trade  wind,  and  with  the  favourable  assistanioe  of  thft 
great  equatorial  currents,  it  is  a  very  short  passage  from  the  Ma9* 
carene  Islands  to  the  east  coast  of  Africai  but  the  return  voyage 
against  wind  and  stream  is  tedious,  and  often  prolonged*  Dndor 
such  circumstances  the  commissariat  department  of  vessels  engaged 
in  transporting  the  dusky  recruits  oftentimes  fell  to  a  low  obb»  and 
then  the  dark-coloured  freight  suffered  to  such  an  extent  tbat»  al . 
times,  part  would  be  jettisoned  in  order  to  save  the  remaiodery  as 
mere  skeletons  and  bags  of  bones  did  not  command  a  fair  madcet 
value  at  the  port  of  destination. 

Desirous  of  avoiding  the  inquisitive  notice  of  any  Britisb  men- 
of-men  in  East  African  waters,  Captain  Gremazy  had  fixed  Apoa 
the  small  island,  named  Providence,  which  was  seldom  visited 
except  by  the  turtle-fishers  from  the  Comoros,  and  which,  beifig 
surrounded  with  many  unsurveyed  reefs  and  banks,  was  avoided 
by  large  East  Indiamen  in  both  their  outward  and  homeward 
track. 

In  fact,  this  island,  with  the  islets  and  reefs  in  connection  with 
it,  were  only  discovered  by  the  French  frigate  VHeureuse  being 
lost  upon  the  group  during  the  night  of  September  6th,  1763.  On 
that  occurrence  the  wrecked  crew  escaped  to  a  sandy. islet,  the  ile  da 
Cerf,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  reef,  whence  they  subao* 
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•qaently  enooeeded  in  reaohing  the  larger  island  at  the  northern  end 
which  they  named  Providence.*  Here  they  are  said  to  have  re- 
iMiii^  upwards  of  two  months  before  they  escaped  in  a  canoe, 
which  Ihey  had  lengthened,  which,  favonred  by  a  N.E.  breeze, 
'finally  landed  them,  after  font  days  at  sea,  to  the  south  of  Cape 
A^ber  in  Madagascar. 

Anotber  reason  why  Oaptain  Or6mazy  desired  to  load  his  vessel 
^at  Providence  was  that,  in  company  with  all  the  outlying  islands  of 
the  Archipelagoes  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  was  a  dependency  of  the 
British  island  Mauritius ;  he  would,  therefore,  have  the  gratiflea* 
tJoii  of  invading  a  British  possession,  and  enriching  himself  at  the 
-expense  of  the  British  colony ;  thus  his  frugality  and  patriotism 
would  equally  be  served  by  this  predatory  visit  to  the  lonely  isle 
-€»  passant. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  Louis  Philippe  was  King,  the  means  of 
navigation  were  by  no  means  of  a  high  standard,  and  the  acces- 
sories on  board  colonial  vessels  were  of  a  primitive  description. 
OoDsaquently  the  brigantine  from  St.  Paul  de  la  Beunion  was  but 
ill-found  in  her  stores  and  equipment.  In  those  days  chain-cables 
bad  tKyt  replaced  the  hempen  hawsers  and  cordage  of  the  period, 
«xi4  the  cable  of  the  Tilimaque  was  composed  of  twisted  coir  or 
-bastain  (the  hairy  fibre  of  the  palm  tree  so  common  in  Celebes, 
where  it  id  known  as  the  goumoutou),  and  as  then  cables  were  apt 
to  get  easily  severed  against  the  sharply  jagged  edges  of  the  coral 
reefe  and  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  Indian  and  African  ports,  in 
-ovder  not  to  lose  a  valuable  anchor  it  was  customary  to  bend  on, 
what  the  Creole  sailors  term  ^pigase,  which  consists  merely  of  a 
rude  wooden  cage,  or  crate,  filled  with  stones. 

Within  three  or  four  days  of  leaving  St.  Paul,  the  good  ship 
Titemaque  entered  inside  the  reef  of  Providence,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore ;  the  p6gase  was  duly  let  go,  and  the  brigan- 
tine rode,  in  apparent  security,  in  the  appointed  haven — unco  nan 
alligat  ancora  fnorsu.  Captain  Cr6mazy,  with  a  light  heart,  at 
onoe  went  on  shore  to  examine  the  island,  which  he  had  never 
previously  visited,  and  to  reconnoitre  its  resources,  estimate  the 
'crop  of  cocos,  and  arrange  the  work  for  his  crew  on  the  following 
day.  Landing  alone  on  the  uninhabited  island,  the  Captain  sent 
back  his  boat  to  the  ship  with  orders  for  the  crew  to  send  off  for 
iiim  m  an  hour's  time,  during  which  the  men  were  to  prepare  and 

*  Benseiffnemenit  nautiques  $uf  quelquet  ties  parses  de  COc^an  Inditn  8ud,  Par 
IL  A.  le  Gras.  D^pot  des  cartes  et  plans  de  la  Marine,  Paris,  1879.  Carts  des  iUi 
situ^s  hCEft  et  au  N,E,  de  Madagascar,  publico  1838.  According  to  the  Admiralty 
.diarty  ihd  isUttd  of  F^ovidence  is  in  lat  9^  14'  S.  and  long.  SI""  !(/  3a'  S. 
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get  tbeir  afternoon  meai^  whiiet  he  took  a  Wiilk  along' t&i^^1)^ob 
and  through  the  groves  of  cooos.  .-...>.:,: 

After  fully  satiBfying  hia  curiosity,  and  finding-am^lii  ]proviaftMr 
for  the  morrow's  working-parties  in  eolleoling  the  ndts'  afid'yiiufig' 
plantSy  Captain  Cr^mazj  leisarriy  retraced  his'  stefiti  undev'  the- 
palms  io  the  sandy  oove  where  be  had  landed/ when  to  hH  didony 
he  beheld  the  Til6ma^e  fiAAit,  ontaide  the  twi^  and  ia  tti»'  fidk 
stream  of  the  Tiolent  equatorial  culrrdnt  whiefa  sweeps  ttirbiileiitly 
past  to  the  westward,  with  a  rate,  oft-tibes,  of  six  kn&ts* 

It  was  a  spring  tide,  and,  is  thewater^rose  quic^kiy  dverttae  mef,. 
the  vessel  swinging  suddenly,  the  twisted  coir  chafed  againatthQ 
coral  blocks  in  the  anchorage  had  given  way,  and  whilst  die  cfsw 
word  bnsy  cooking,  eating,  and  sleeping,  with  trub  Oriole ^arelesmeto^ 
the  TeiSmaque  quietly  slipped  away  from  her  moorings,  and,  before 
the  sailors  could  notice  the  mdsbap,  she  was  outside  the  raet  kAi 
swept  away  to  the  open  sea/ 

It  was  late  in  the  aAiernoon  when  the  breeze  dropped,  add  to 
▼am  did  the  mate  set  sail  in  Order  to  regaiii  the  unofaorage.  '  There- 
was  hardly  a  breath  of  air  to  fill  the  sails,  far  le^  to  stem  the- 
curreut*  ShQ  drifted  away  in  the  gloom,  and  the  la^  dip  of  the 
yanbhing  sail  brought  a  choice  and  remarkable  selentiom  of 
idiomatic  Creole  language  to  the  lips  of  the  abandoned  «k}pper,, 
left  alono  lamenting  on  the  solitary  beaeh  of  Provideilee. 

The  hardened  mariner,  faowcTer,  was  by  no  means  seriouriy 
alarmed;  and  after  the  first  ebulUtion  of  temper  at  losing  hii^ 
evening's  meal  and  smoke,  his  bed  and  snug  quarters  oh'  boaM  faia^ 
ship,  he  accepted  the  situation  with  philosophical  mind,  and  ttiroed 
his  attention  to  making  himself  comfortable  for  the  night.  He'haA 
been  accustomed,  as  has  been  remarked,  to  roagh  it,  and  he  foUy 
expected  t6  find  his  vessel  regain  heir  anehorage  the  following 
day; 

He  had  come  on  shore  just  as  he  bad  stood  on  deck,  (dad 
merely  in  white-duck  trousers  and  a  shirt  of  ioiie  bteu^  inth  ft 
machete  or  bill-hook  in  his  faaad  by  way  of  a  ready  weapons  He 
was  not,  therefore,  too  well  defended  against  wind  and  weather^  but 
within  ten  degrees  of  the  equator  at  the  sea^level  during  ddinary 
seasons  the  climate  is  warm  enough^  even  at  'nighi,  to  oause  'no 
anxiety  on  the  score  of  tdotfaiag.  Here,  indeel^  the  li&bs  of  the 
late  Viitor  Hugo  are  fully  realised  :-»- 

L'^t£, iBntdt foUne  ed! profondd  ' 

Captain  Cr6maay  sooa  arxanged  a  tOlenaUy 'oeonfortabte  aheiier 
and  conch  for  himself  with  palm  leaves,  and,  making  his  supper  ott 
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tto  Jiemel  and  zdilk  ci  ihe  gteen  oooo-nutB,  bought  refuge  in  sleep. 
He  passed  a  restless  night,  however,  for  he  could  not  hetp  havifig 
soBiie  mif^gi\lngs-^er  nocfnm  piurima  volv&ns.    His  mate  and  tr^w 
were  not  skilled  in  navigation  and  knew  not  the  art  of  reokoning 
longituidep  althoagb  they  were  bandy  enough  at  managing  thtsir 
Teaacii*  .  Mdreover,  both  rats  and  mosquitoes  were  annoying,  and 
the  earliest  daylight  found  our  adveiiturer  impatiently  pacing  up 
and-diifwil  the  waveowom  shore  before  the  purpling  ocean  owned  the 
coming  sun.    Nothing  in  sight.     The  sun  rose  quickly,  dissipating 
tbe^inortiing  fogs  from  the  horizon  to  the  west ;  but,  although  the 
atnloaphere  was  cleared,  iio  sign  df  a  sail  appeared.    The   dis* 
oonlented'  casrtaway  threw  faimsdf  on  his  back  and  gazed  in  the  air 
with  gteat  perplexity  ;  and,  indeed,  we  can  pretty  well  imagine  that 
his  reflections  were  not  of  the  most  pleasant  description.   However, 
not  beftDg  a  per^  de  famiile^  no  sad  visions  of  a  bereaved  wifb  and 
child   were  there  to  vex  his  spirit ;   on   the  contrary^  far  mure 
piadiioal  aehemes  for  the  supplyitig  his  immediate  wants  engaged 
hia  aKtention*    Supper  off  cocos  and  breakfast  off  oocos  were  not 
very  great  hardships  for  once  in  the  way.    There  was  no  want  of 
saob  means  of  human  sustenance  ;  indeed,  he  had  fully  intended  to 
ibed  Us  oai^o  of  Africans  od  such-like  food  during  their  prolonged 
traosil  to  the  hospitable  land  of  promise  in  Reunion ;  but  variety  is 
charming,  and  our  Gr6ole'B  ta»te  for  more   savoury  viands  was 
adtranoed.    Man  is  a  eooking  animal,  and  M.  Cr6ma2y  Was  no 
nseto  cuMTiniVr,  had  he  only  the  wherewithal  on  which  to  etercise- 
luslskill.    He  bad  observed,  during  his  promenade  the  previous 
day,  fM>me  cAau^^choUy  a  species  of  wild  cucumber  and  calabasses^. 
whieb  Vegetables  are  poor  enough,  perhaps,  raw,  but  when  cooked 
make   a  deUoious  delicaoy  in  the  Gr6ole  nienu.    To  cook,  it  is 
neoesaary    to    have    fire;    but    Captain    Cr6mazy  had    left  the 
Tilimaque  without  even  his  flint  and  steel.     Had  our  adventurer 
been  a  iavage,  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  fire 
by  itbbing  two  pieces  of  wood  tOgether-*-a  hard  against  a  softer*. 
H^^had  often  seen  the  M'alagasy  and  negro  sUves  obtain  fire  in  this 
way^  but  had  never  practised  personally  this  primeval  art.     Now 
he    determined  to  make  the  attempt.     He  had  reverted  to  the 
savage  state,  and  had  recourse  to  the  apparently  simple  act  of 
oncivitised  man.'    He  selected '  with  care  the  two  pieces  of  wood 
necessary  for  his  experiment,  of  different  density.    Of  the  lighter 
he  made  a  sizeable  block  from  the  outer  husk  which  serves  as  a 
hark  to  the  coco  palm,  makiug  a  small  hole  in  its  centre ;  whilst 
the  iiMder*trmk  '<M«41ilO't]b0':(«fa9irariVia)  herout  k  fivcHftick,. 
he  strove  to  revolve  as  rapidly  as  possible   between  hia 
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hands;  but  in  vain  he  laboured  the-  greater  parfc  of*  the  ivft 
^between  the  intervals  of  gazing  seawards  for  the  olissin^  shif;.  H]» 
hands  were  sore  and  his  arms  ached  with  his  futih^  endeaFOUfSio 
{>roduce  fire  with  the  natural  means  at  his  command*  He  now 
fully  appreciated  the  fact  that  of  all  the  creatures  u&der  tbe  wild 
expanse  of  heaven,  man,  or  rather  civilised  man»  is  the  most  he^ 
less  and  despondent  imaginable.  The  most  abject  bushmnn  or 
omtutored  negro*  could  have  speedily  obtained  the  mueh  wislied- 
for  spark,  which  he,  Creole  islander  and  skilled  navigator,  failed  ia 
kindling.  He  began  to  appreciate  the  negro  capabilitiee  laoce 
fully,  and  mentally  appraised  his  next  cargo  of  ebony  at  a  higher 
value. 

Thus  the  first  day  passed  away;  his  hanger  and  thirst  wece, 
^perforce,  appeased  with  cocos  and  raw  cucumber,  until  evenii^ 
again  descended  violet  and  soft.  The  brief  twilight  gave  place  to 
the  bright  gloom  of  the  tropics,  as  he  watched  expectantly  across 
the  glittering  sea-line  listening  to  the  thunder  of  the  surf  on  the 
surrounding  reef-barrier.  But  no  sail  hove  in  sight ;  nor,  with  the 
light  winds  and  calms  which  prevailed^  was  there  the  slightest 
chance  of  the  TeHmaque  making  her  appearance. 

Another  night  passed  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  mosqui- 
toes, rats,  land-crabs,  and  sand-flies,  those  abominations  of  all  sea* 
beaches  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  enforced  solitude  seemed  un* 
endurable  without  the  solace  of  fire  and  pipe. 

The  next  morniug  broke  like  the  preceding — ^no  sail.  Again 
did  the  exile  set  to  work  with  redoubled  vigour  to  obtain  fire,  and 
for  long  he  was  unsuccessful;  but  perseverance  is  part  of  the 
<]lr6ole  character,  and  after  a  time  he  was  encouraged  by  perceiving 
the  softer  wood  to  show  faint  signs  of  charring.  He  increased  his 
-energies  till  actual  smoke  issued  from  the  point  of  contact  between 
the  pieces  of  wood ;  and  thereupon  he  carefully  placed  dry  fibres 
and  morsels  of  grass  over  the  spot,  and  resumed  his  strenuous 
labours,  until  he  had  the  intense  satisfaction,  towards  evening,  of 
kindling  a  spark  which  caught,  by  contact,  the  fibre.  Garefiilly 
Uowing  the  tiny  scintillation  till  it  glowed  and  illuminated  the 
:8moke,  a  flash  blazed  up,  and  he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  when  the 
:£ame  burnt  brightly  from  the  incandescent  wood.  The  triumph  of 
Prometheus  was  complete,  and  at  this  moment  the  sailor  was  a 
Ouebre,  a  true  fire-worshipper.  He  speedily  gathered  some  larger 
branches,  wherewith  he  built  a  regular  bonfire,  and  then  cut  some 

*  It  -would  seem,  however,  that  the  Andamanese,  like  the  quondam  aboriginae  of 
Tasmania,  have  always  been  ignorant  of  the  art  of  producing  fire.— See  E.  JEL  Mai^ 
^n  the  Aboriginal  InhabitanU  of  the  Andcunan  Islands, 
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hatffiir  Ifeggote  go*  qs  to  preserve  the  Are  through  the  night.  The- 
ezettioiie  o£.two  days  t^ere  at  kst  rewarded,  and  he  sat  before  his. 
iii^i]HU)qiyired  oompamon  in  the  dark,  and  kept  awake  half  the 
nrght,  admili«»g  the  eheerfal  bla^e  which  kept  off  the  rats,  and  the 
smoke  Which  drove  away  the  devouring  mosquitoes  and  sand-flies. 
He  Moked  his  cooumbers  in  the  embers,  and  supped  and  slumbered; 
pisao^Hy.       * 

Bis  sltttnbers  did  not  last  long,  for  he  was  awakened  by  a 
sMglilftr  nioise^^he  knew  not  what  it  could  be — and  started  up- 
shcMMerrng;  it  seemed  that  something  or  somebody  was  moving 
stedUhily  towards  him.  He  listened  attentively,  and,  peering 
through  the  darkness,  made  out  soon  the  form  of  a  turtle  whiobi 
had  eom^d  ashore  to  disinter  her  eggs,  and  take  out  the  miniature 
replales  wit/hin  awaiting  their  release.  Such  is  the  instinct  of  these 
jrefibarkable  creatures,  that  they  deposit  their  leathery  eggs  in  the 
sand^ JQst  above  the  extreme  limit  of  high-water  spring-tides,  in  a 
vravin- ^ot  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  their  greatest  power; 
and  exactly  fifty  days  afterwards-^—the  period  of  incubation  is 
kttown  80  accurately  by  their  inherited  maternal  instincts — neither 
more  nor  less,  the  turtles  again  revisit  the  well-known  locality  and 
prooeed  to  dig  out  their  eggs.  Immediately  the  hot  layer  of  sand! 
is  removed,  and  the  eggs  thus  relieved  of  their  superincumbent. 
weight,  the  embryo  turtles  break  their  shells*  and  follow  their 
parent,  who  precedes  them  into  the  sea.  Directly  they  are  afloat, 
tbey  attach  diemselves  fast  to  the  under  shell  or  plastron  of  their 
mother,  and  are  borne  away  to  the  deep-sea  depths. 

Oaptain  Or6mazy  was  speedily  wide  awake  to  this  providential' 
windfall,  or  rather  jeisam,  thus  cast  by  the  ocean  into  his  power, 
and  softly  approaching  the  animal  and  seizing  its  flippers,  with 
somo  exertion  he  succeeded  in  turning  it  on  its  back,  where  it  lay 
powerless,  whilst  he  watched  it  till  daylight,  when  with  his  machete 
be  hilled  it.  It  was  a  splendid  animal,  in  good  condition,  its  flesh 
when  cooked  excellent:  and,  preserving  the  fat,  he  ingenious! j 
fiUed  the  egg»shells  of  the  young  turtles  with  it,  inserting  twisted 
fibre  by  way  of  wioks^  thus  extemporizing  some  fidrly  serviceable 
night*lights»  Salt  was  easily  obtainable  in  the  hollows  of  the 
rocka  n^en  the  sea-water  had  evaporated,  and  the  carapace  of  the 
turtle  served  as  a  first-rate  stew-pot,  whilst  the  plates  of  the  plastron. 

*  Hero  the  young  tmtie  oTitwli^g  from  his  shell, 
Steals  to  the  deep  wherein  his  parents  dwell ; 
Ohipped  by  the  beam,  a  nnrsling  of  the  day, 
Bat  haioh'd  for  ocean  by  the  fostering  ray. 

(Lord  Byron,  The  Islemd,  canto  ir.),  182S. 
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were  made  to  do  duty  for  frying.  The  ooco-nut  milk  soon  beotme 
•distasteful  to  the  sailor,  who  another  day  scooped  oat  a.  ahaUow 
well  in  the  sand,  from  whence  he  was  able  to  procure  palatable 
neater  in  sufiScient  quantity  not  only  to  drink  but  with  which  to 
wash  his  linen  clothes,  which,  as  before  remarked,  were  scanty  id 
the  extreme.  Curiously  enough,  although  alone  on  an  uninhabited 
island,  the  chronicler  relates  that  such  was  the  modesty  of  this 
Tough  man  that  he  would  never  divest  himself  entirely  of  his  clothes 
•even  for  the  shortest  space  of  time ;  thus  he  would  wash  his  shirt 
keeping  his  trousers  on,  and  in  like  manner  not  remove  his  panta^ 
'Ions  until  his  shirt  was  dry  enough  to  put  on  in  turn. 

He  was  able  now  to  construct  a  more  desirable  shelter  with  a 
lean-to  roof  of  branches  and  leaves,  with  his  couch,  beneath  which 
fhe  kept  free  from  the  rats  and  such  like  vermin  by  burning  the 
grass  and  rubbish  and  clearing  the  ground  from  weeds  round  about, 
whilst  he  also  built  a  fence  to  enclose  his  rude  abode. 

During  his  rambles  he  had  noticed  quantities  of  ground-doves 
{tourterelles  du  pays — Columba  striata),  which  were  tame  enough, 
so  that  he  easily  captured  them  alive,  or  knocked  them  over  with 
sticks,  and  thus  obtained  an  additional  dish  for  his  cuisine.  In 
order  to  roast  them,  he  suspended  these  birds  by  a  thread  of  coeo- 
fibre,  which  he  twirled  before  the  glowing  embers,  and  he  stated 
them  to  be  plump,  tender,  and  exquisite  morsels. 

Around  the  south  of  the  island  there  extend  banks  and  cond 
reefs  for  more  than  twenty  miles ;  these  are  covered  and  left  half- 
dry  alternately  by  each  tide  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  At 
low  water  the  retreating  waves  leave  an  innumerable  and  diversified 
multitude  of  fish  in  the  pools  among  the  coral  banks,  which  lite- 
rally teem  with  all  sorts  of  varieties  of  pelagic  fauna  and  flora. 
These  riches  of  the  deep  thus  exposed  to  the  fisherman  include 
mullet  and  delicious  rock-fish,  eels  of  all  sizes  from  the  formidable 
<songer  to  the  vicious  tazarre  {murmna)^  crabs,  and  cray-fish,  with 
other  little  known  crustacesB,  echini  or  sea-urchins,  holothurias, 
sponges,  medu88B  and  jelly-fish  of  sorts,  actinias,  huge  cat-fish, 
cuttlefish  {octopus)  and  sepias,  ourites,  large  edible  clams  and 
oysters.  Such-like  curious  and  plentiful  food  was  easily  obtain- 
able without  trouble,  and  afforded  the  solitary  inhabitant  of  Pro- 
vidence sport  and  recreation.  Every  day  he  would  wander  oat, 
wading  over  the  banks  to  search  the  tidal  reservoirs  for  select 
fish,  which  he  did  not  neglect  to  dry  and  lay  by  against  future 
needs. 

Nevertheless,  that  which,  above  all,  preoccupied  the  mind  of  this 
solitary  human  being  during  his  enforced  seclusion  from  the  cater 
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irorid  was  the  ohanoe  of  esoaping  from  his  island  prison.  Every 
morning  he  passed  long  hours  on  the  beach  near  the  spot  where  he 
liad  last  seen  his  beloved  Telemaque  disappear  under  the  horizon, 
.and  a  thousand  dismal  apprehensions  arose  in  his  mind  continually. 
Sometimes  he  would  imagine'  that  his  comrades  had  been  ship- 
^wieoked  on  some  unknown  bank  of  that  dangerous  archipelago, 
whose  waters  had  been  but  insufficiently  surveyed  at  that  date;  at 
^ther  times  he  would  fancy  that  his  mate  and  sailors  had  proved 
faithless,  and  deserted  him  for  good  and  all. 

The  ready  means  of  preserving  his  life  and  physical  strength 
being  now  ensured,  the  next  care  of  the  castaway  was  to  be  pre- 
pared to  call  the  attention  of  any  ships  which  might  haply  pass 
that  way  within  sight  of  his  island.  For  this  purpose  Captain 
Gr^mazy  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour  in  gathering  toge* 
ther  quantities  of  inflammable  material  with  which  to  construct  a 
huge  beacon.  A  mass  of  dried  leaves  and  the  spicules  of  the  filao 
leneath  was  covered  in  with  the  larger  petioles  of  the  coco  fronds, 
and  next  the  thicker  midribs  and  branches  of  casuarinas  piled  on, 
overtopped  with  many  a  fallen  log  and  trunks  of  palms  felled  by  the 
wind,  and  with  baulks  of  drift  timber  washed  up  by  the  sea.  This 
huge  pyre  was  kept  in  readiness  to  set  a  light  to  whenever  he 
should  perceive  a  vessel  in  the  offing,  as  a  signal  of  distress  well 
known  to  and  understood  by  all  mariners  who  traverse  those 
stapendous  oceanic  areas  studded  with  innumerable  desolate  islands. 
This  accomplished,  every  evening,  as  well  as  morning,  when  the 
horizon  was  distinct,  the  lone  watcher  gazed  seaward  with  alternate 
iiope  and  despair.     Thus  days  succeeded  days. 

A  shipwrecked  sailor,  waiting  for  a  saU : 

No  sail  from  day  to  day,  bnt  every  day 

The  Bimrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 

Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices  ; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east ; 

The  blaze  npon  his  island  overhead ; 

The  blaze  npon  the  waters  to  the  west ; 

Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in  Heaven, 

The  hollower-beUowing  ocean,  and  again 

The  scarlet  shafts  of  snnrise — ^but  no  saiL 

(^Enoch  Arden,  Tennyson.) 

As  time  passed  away,  and  the  Creole  captain  strained  his  eyes  in 
^ain  with  watching,  his  solitude  appeared  to  him  to  grow  more  and 
more  profound.  One  of  his  distractions  of  an  evening,  as  he 
afterwards  related,  was  to  amuse  himself  by  observing  the  manoBu- 
Ttes  of  the  predatory  frigate  birds  {Atagen  aquila)^  who  systemati- 
•oall  J  pursued  and  exacted  black  mail  from  the  gulls,  terns,  noddies, 
4Uid  kittiwakes  which  frequented  the  island  of  an  evening,  their 
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breeding  and  nesting  resort.  By  a  secret  instinct  of  impendiaf 
danger,  these  alouettes  de  mer  would  look  well  roand  on  approach* 
ing  the  land  to  see  whether  any  firigate-bird  or  other  marauder  wib- 
in  sight,  soaring  above  in  the  trqpical  sky.  Carrying  in  their 
beaks  their  evening's  pittance,  and  the  delicate  morsels  of  fish 
reserved  for  their  callow  young,  which  they  have  picked  and  choseft 
in  their  day's  fishing  excursion  on  the  edge  of  the  extensive  reefs,. 
they  make  their  homeward  approach  with  diffidence,  as  if  they  were 
running  a  blockade — as,  indeed,  they  do. 

Not  descrying  their  dreaded  enemy  in  the  air,  they  cease  their 
flight  as  they  near  their  island  roosts,  and  skim  along  the  surface 
of  the  broken  surf,  or  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  rollers  and  amidst 
the  spray  of  the  waves,  so  as  to  practically  identify  their  white 
bodies  with  the  white  froth  and  foam  along  the  coast.  On  reach- 
ing the  sand  or  coral  beach  they  scurry  along  towards  their  retreat 
among  the  palms,  but,  as  they  cross  the  open  space  along  the 
natural  and  exposed  glacis,  their  enemy,  who  has  been  lying  in 
ambuscade,  cuts  off  many  a  straggler.  The  frigate-bird  dashes  o& 
the  helpless  victim,  strikes  the  unfortunate  tern  or  gull  until  it 
disgorges  its  dainty  supper,  which  it  seizes  and  makes  off  with  to 
enjoy  at  leisure.  Meantime,  the  despoiled  gulls  utter  piercing  cries 
of  distress  as  they  fly  back  disconsolately  to  their  broods  destined 
to  go  supperless.  Then  ensues  a  scene  of  desolation  and  grief^. 
whilst  the  confused  cries  are  only  cut  short  by  the  darkness,  or  by 
some  more  fortunate  neighbour  throwing  out  of  its  nest  the  surplus 
fish  of  its  evening  meal,  thus  affording  some  consolation  to  the 
bereaved  families.  ^'  The  world  of  birds,"  moralised  the  unsenti- 
mental Captain,  *^  is  not,  after  all,  a  bad  reflection  of  society  in 
B^union."  B^union  was  his  world  ;  St.  Denis  was  to  him  the  hab 
of  the  universe. 

After  some  days,  the  mind  of  the  Captain  was  considerably  exer* 
cised  by  the  frayed  state  of  his  two  sole  garments.  How  was  he 
to  cover  his  nakedness  when  his  only  shirt  was  rapidly  being  re- 
duced to  shreds,  and  his  pantaloons  in  rags  and  tatters  ?  This  was 
the  next  problem,  which  was  solved  by  his  cleverly  weaving  a  rough 
sort  of  tissue,  or  mat,  with  the  ubiquitous  palm-fibre,  using  the 
mid-rib  of  the  stiff  palm-branches,  which  he  shaped  and  polished 
like  a  shuttle.  It  was  certainly  not  an  elaborate  garment  which  he 
thus  manufactured,  but  it  was  preferable  to  the  traditional  aproDS 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  served  to  preserve  his  skin  firom 
the  scorching  solar  rays  by  day  and  the  keener  temperature  by 
night.  He  admired  prodigiously  this  new  product  of  his  industry, 
and  his  spirits  were  raised  to  a  certain  degree  of  cheerfulness  as  he 
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ezpsHeneed  the  satisfaction  of  donning  his  new  home-made  suit  of 
clothes,  his  own  patented  handiwork."^  He  next  proceeded  to  mana- 
faottire  some  sandals  for  his  feet  out  of  the  outer  rind  of  the  palm- 
BtemSy  and,  as  the  days  passed  without  succour,  he  set  systematically 
to  explore  the  island  in  detail*  He  found  that  his  domain  (British 
Colonial  soil)  was  only  ahout  two  miles  long,  and  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  across,  and  but  partially  covered  with  coco-palms  on 
the  windward  side.  The  equatorial  current  from  the  east,  and  the 
prevailing  south-east  trade-winds,  had  carried  hither  the  floating 
coco-nuts,  which  had  germinated,  taken  root,  and  propagated  fruit- 
fully, extending  inland  from  the  sea-shore,  until,  in  a  succession  of 
ages,  they  had  formed  a  veritable  forest.  These  coco-palms,  with 
their  slender  white  stems,  are  of  all  heights  up  to  60,  or  even  80 
feet,  often  gracefully  curved,  bending  or  bent  with  the  wind  at  all 
angles  of  curvature,  and  adorned  with  a  bushy  crown  of  feathery 
leaves.  £ach  palm  bears  yearly  from  80  to  100  nuts,  which  yield, 
in  all,  firom  eight  to  ten  quarts  of  oil. 

The  leeward  side  at  the  present  day,  as  then,  is  a  plain  of  sand 
sparsely  covered  with  stunted  bushes  and  a  scanty  vegetation  com- 
posed of  various  salt-loving  plants,  coarse  tufts  of  grass,  and 
creepers.  Here  tracts  of  soft  level  sand  alternate  with  upheaved 
coral  blocks,  and  hillocks  picturesquely  clothed  with  ipomaa 
maritima  and  other  convolvuli.  The  charm  of  the  coco-groves  is 
enhanced  by  this  desolate  tract,  and  endless  variety  of  groups  of  the 
palms  prevents  the  spectator  from  feeling  the  monotony  of  the 
scene,  although,  with  the  exception  of  some  casuarina  and  dwarf 
pandanus,  there  are  no  trees  except  the  palms  of  all  ages  and  sizes, 
which  afford  a  grateful  shade  from  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun, 
although  of  not  much  use  when  the  sun  is  lower  in  the  sky.  One 
evening,  when  returning  pensively  to  his  shed,  walking  along  the 
edge  of  the  beach,  and  gathering  shell-fish  for  his  supper,  the 
islander  suddenly  fancied  he  could  distinguish  faintly  on  the  horizon 
the  sail  of  a  vessel.  It  was  near  sunset,  and  the  warm  atmosphere 
nvas  fantastically  illuminated  with  ever-changing  kaleidoscopic  rays 
and  tints  among  the  shifting  clouds  along  the  horizon  on  which  he 

*  Bat  then  a  sort  of  kerchief  round  his  head, 
Not  oTor-tightly  bonnd,  nor  nicely  spread ; 
And  'stead  of  trowsers  (ah,  too  early  torn  I 
For  even  the  mildest  woods  will  have  their  thorn), 
A  cnrioos  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
Now  served  for  inexpressibles  and  hat ; 
His  naked  feet  and  neck,  and  snn-bnmt  face, 
Perchance  might  suit  alike  with  either  race. 

(Lord  Byron,  Tht  l»Umd,) 
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fixed  his  gaze  so  intently.  Was  it  in  truth  a  sail  ?  The  clonds 
had  so  often  assamed  suoh  an  appearance  to  his  deceived  eyes. 
The  breeze  shifted  the  distant  clouds,  but  this  one  dark  spot 
preserved  its  unchanging  aspect.  Its  solidity  and  reality  were 
certain.  He  doubted  no  longer,  it  was  a  sail.  It  was  a  supreme 
moment  of  hope,  fear,  and  doubt,  with  which  his  heart  beat  tumul- 
tuously.  Was  it  his  own  ship,  or  only  a  stranger  passing  by  chance 
in  this  unusual  direction  ?  Should  he  light  his  signal-fire,  at  the 
risk  of  consuming  in  vain  the  result  of  suoh  great  labour  ?  Mean- 
time, the  tiny  distant  object  gradually  but  steadily  increased  in  size 
as  its  distance  diminished,  for  now  a  favouring  north-west  breeze 
sprang  up  as  the  trade-wind  disappeared  with  the  sun.  As  soon  as 
darkness  set  in.  Captain  Cr6mazy  decided  to  set  fire  to  his  pile, 
and,  applying  his  brand,  an  immense  pyramidal  flame  shot  up  to- 
wards the  sky.  It  was  evident  that  those  on  board  saw  and  appeared 
to  understand  the  fiery  signal,  for  a  lamp  was  hoisted  to  the  mast- 
head, and  the  sail  slowly  approached  the  entrance  to  the  reef.  It 
was  the  Tilitnaque  herself.  Within  another  hour  she  was  at  the 
anchorage,  and,  to  the  intense  joy  of  the  Captain,  the  sound  of  the 
pigase  and  cable  let  go  made  known  to  him  that  he  was  saved.  In 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  the  boat  reached  the  shore,  and  his 
cher  Adolphe,  hi^^fidus  Achates,  was  in  his  arms,  embracing  as  only 
Creoles  embrace,  and  all  the  troubles  and  vexations  of  Captain 
Cr6mazy  were  things  of  the  past  and  forgotten  in  the  moment  of 
release. 

Carried  away  by  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  being  under- 
manned, the  second  mate  had  been  totally  unable  to  make  the  island 
again,  and,  being  without  provisions  for  a  prolonged  voyage,  he 
could  not  venture  to  beat  up  against  the  prevailing  trades,  but  had 
to  follow  the  current-stream  to  Angazicha  or  Great  Comoro,  where 
the  Sultan  of  Maroni  (who  has  lately,  by-tbe-bye,  contracted  a  treaty 
with  France^)  supplied  him  with  fresh  provisions  wherewith  to  again 
attempt  to  beat  against  the  wind  to  Providence,  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles,  in  the  teeth  of  strong  gales  and  the  advene 
current. 

The  following  day,  before  bidding  farewell  to  the  place  of  his 
exile,  M.  Cr6mazy  wrote  a  brief  account  of  his  thirty-two  days  in- 
voluntary sojourn  on  the  island,  and  placed  the  record  in  a  bottle, 
which  he  suspended  on  the  most  conspicuous  tree  in  the  vicioity  of 

*  Since  writmg  the  aboye,  the  Protectorate  of  the  Comoros  (tIz.  Anjouaa  or 
Johanna,  MohiUa  or  Moheli,  and  Angazicha  or  Qreat  Comoro),  haa  been  officiaUy 
annennced  by  the  present  French  GoTemment,  and  apparently  met  with  so 
remonstrance  from  the  late  Foreign  Minister,  Lord  Roseber^, 
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the  landing-plaoe.  With  kindly  forethought  for  others  in  a  similar 
predicament,  he  also  put  on  shore  a  oock  and  four  hens>  whioh 
have  since  bred,  and  the  island  is  now  well  supplied  with  poultry 
from  this  original  stock.  A  certain  sentiment  of  humanity  inspired 
this  kind  act»  and  the  rough  sailor  said  that  he  bid  adieu  to  his 
whilom  prison  with  some  affection,  if  not  regret*  His  future 
voyages  were  prosperous ;  but,  remembering  his  distaste  for  a  con- 
tinnous  fare  of  cocos-germ^s,  he  ever  afterwards  provided  for  his 
negroes  extra  delicacies  in  the  shape  of  rice  and  yams.  This  stretch 
of  humime  treatment  was  found  to  answer  economically,  as  he  did  not 
lose  more  than  from  16  per  cent,  of  his  live  freight,  instead  of  from 
20  to  25,  which  had  been  the  normal  per-centage  of  former  death- 
rates  among  the  enviable,  voluntary  emigrants  who  took  passage 
in  his  vessel  to  the  blissful  plantations  of  Bourbon.  Consequently, 
the  Telemaque  soon  repaid  the  cost  of  her  construction  several 
times  over,  and  her  owner  and  captain  was  enabled  to  realise  a 
handsome  fortune,  on  which  he  was  enabled  to  retire  and  live  in 
ease  and  luxury  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  country  house 
at  St.  Paul  still  remains  a  monument  to  the  skill,  industry,  success, 
and  humanity  of  the  oVner  of  the  Telemaque. 
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%\t  Ileal  Rattle  of  $antrg  $a|. 

By  Geobob  F.  Hoopeb. 


When  Bantry  Bay  became  last  year  the  scene  of  a  brilliant  naval 
sham-figbt,  which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  '*  the  Battle  of 
Bantry  Bay/'  the  Particular  Service  Squadron  went  through  evolu- 
tions that  promised  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  present  debat- 
able and  transitional  stage  of  naval  warfare.  That  spot  has  for  many 
years  been  the  chief  summer  rendezvous  and  practice-ground  of  the 
Home  Fleet,  and  has  thus  acquired  an  importance  from  a  naval 
point  of  view  that  may  make  it  worth  while  to  inquire  into 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  real  and  historical  battle  fought 
there  in  1689,  and  the  events  which  immediately  preceded  and 
followed  it. 

The  battle  is  briefly  mentioned  in  most  of  our  naval  historiesi 
but  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  always  slurred  over  we  are  led  to 
consider  that  it  has  no  interest  attaching  to  it.  To  attempt  to 
show,  however,  that  the  action  has  some  claim  to  be  dealt  with 
in  more  detail  than  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  it,  will  be  the 
object  of  the  present  paper. 

When  William  III.  assumed  the  Grown  of  England  he  at  once 
took  steps  for  changing  the  Admiralty  administration.  Samuel 
Pepys,  the  immortal  diaryist,  who  as  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
had  virtually  full  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  navy  under  the  two 
brother  Stuart  Kings,  was  dismissed  in  a  cruelly  summary  fashion, 
and  a  Commission  appointed  dating  from  8ih  March  1689, 
Admiral  Arthur  Herbert  being  made  First  Lord.  At  that  period 
it  was  customary  to  select  annually  a  distinguished  flag-officer  and 
to  appoint  him  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  for  the  year.  In  time  of 
peace  two  small  fleets  were  commissioned  for  the  Channel  and 
Mediterranean  ;  while  for  tho  protection  of  England's  Colonies, 
commerce,  and  fisheries  one  or  two  fourth  or  fifth  rates  employed 
on  each  station  were  deemed  sufficient.  On  14th  March  1689 
Herbert  was  also  appointed  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  a  &w  days 
later  left  his  official  duties  in  Channel  Row,  Westminster,  to  super- 
intend at  Portsmouth  the  preparations  that  were  being  made  for 
manning  and  equipping  a  fleet  for  Channel  service. 

"1*  had  not  been   declared    against  France,   bat  everytbing 
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pointed  to  its  outbreak  within  a  few  weeks.  James  II.  had  landed 
at  Kinsale  on  12th  March  and  had  received  substantial  help  from 
Louis  XIY.  in  tb§  shape  of  French  officersi  arms,  aod  money.  A 
French  fleet  of 'some  thirty  sail  had  taken  him  across  from  Brest ; 
and  although  Louis  ostensibly  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
acting  aggressively  in  Ireland,  public  feeling  in  England  interpreted 
the  facts  of  the  case  differently.  The  House  of  Commons  pre- 
sented an  Address  to  the  King  on  26th  of  April,  asking  him  to 
consider  seriously  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  French  King  ''  in 
the  trade,  quiet,  and  interest  of  the  Kingdom/'  to  which  William 
replied,  "I  look  upon  the  War  so  much  already  declared  by 
France  against  England,  that  it  is  not  so  properly  an  act  of  choice, 
as  an  inevitable  necessity  in  our  own  defence."  And,  accordingly, 
before  the  week  was  out,  proclamations  were  issued  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  French  goods,  and  recalling  all  seamen  in  the 
service  of  foreign  states.  An  embargo  was  also  laid  on  all  French 
vessels  in  English  ports. 

-  In  the  middle  of  April  Herbert  sailed  from  Spithead  in  the 
hope  of  intercepting  the  French  fleet  that  had  escorted  James  on 
its  return  to  Brest.  He  left  orders  for  the  ships  that,  were  not 
ready,  to  join  him  singly  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  to  wait  to 
sail  together,  their  appointed  rendezvous  being  either  the  Irish 
Coast  or  thirty  miles  west  of  Scilly.  It  was  then  too  late  to  find 
the  French  fleet  at  sea,  and  Herbert  put  into  Milford  Haven  to 
repair  damages  caused  by  rough  weather  on  the  Irish  coast.  He 
says  in  his  official  letter  that  he  intended,  after  that,  to  cruise 
off  Brest;  but  the  wind  coming  easterly  induced  him  to  stand 
over  towards  Kinsale,  as  he  expected  the  French  would  come  out 
and  be  could  best  fall  in  with  them  there. 

On  27th  April  Admiral  Herbert's  fleet  of  sixteen  sail  and  two 
yachts  left  Milford  Haven  with  easterly  breezes  and  fine  weather, 
and  were  joined  next  day  at  sea  by  two  70-gun  ships,  two  hospital 
ships,  and  three  ketches.  The  Portland,  fifty  guns,  joined  the 
fleet  on  29th,  and  then  the  English  line  of  battle  amounted  to 
nineteen  sail,*  carrying  about  1,060  guns  and  nominally  manned  by 
6,850  men.  Burchett,  however,  tells  us  that  most  of  the  ships  were 
"  Tery  ill-manned,'*  and  this  we  can  well  credit,  knowing  that  the 
fleet  had  been  despatched  in  haste. 

At  6  p.m.  on  29th  the  English  scouts  signalled  that  they  saw 
a  fleet  to  leeward  keeping  their  wind.  The  wind  was  still  easterly, 
and  Admiral  Herbert  kept  his  wind   all   night  to  prevent  the 

*  One  of  these,  the  Dartmouth^  was  a  36-gim  frigate. 
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enemy  from  getting  into  Einsale.  At  daybreak  on  80tb  tbe 
admiral  hoisted  a  red  flag  at  the  Elizabeth's  mizen-topmast-bead, 
the  fleet  cleared  for  action,  and  easy  sail  was  made  to  the  west- 
ward. The  scouts  had  at  daylight  made  signals  with  their  top- 
gallant sails  and  topsails  lowered,  and  by  dipping  their  ensigns 
fourteen  times,  that  the  French  ships  sighted  on  the  previoos 
evening  had  numbered  fourteen  sail.  All  day  the  English  fleet 
was  only  a  few  leagues  off  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  expecting  to 
meet  their  adversaries;  and  in  the  afternoon  a  small  Bideford 
trader  homeward  bound  from  Maryland  was  brought  by  the 
Advice  to  the  Admiral,  whose  master  informed  him  that  he  had 
seen  the  French  fleet  the  night  before.  Believing  that  the  French, 
who  were  reported  to  be  forty-four  sail  in  all,  had  put  into  Balti- 
more, Herbert  bore  away  for  that  place,  but  found  no  signs  of 
them.  Pushing  on  westward,  the  English  scouts  discovered,  before 
night  fell,  that  the  enemy  were  in  Bantry  Bay.* 

We  must  now  follow  the  French  fleet,  which  had  sailed  from 
Brest  on  26th  April,  or,  reckoning  in  New  Style,  as  French  his- 
torians do,  on  6th  May.  Lieutenant-General  Ch&teau-Benault,t  ao 
experienced  admiral  who  had  performed  good  service  for  his  country 
against  the  Dutch,  had  under  his  orders  twenty-four  sail  of  the 
line,  two  frigates,  and  nine  fire-ships,  besides  some  transports.  On 
29th  they  sighted  the  Irish  coast  between  Cape  Clear  and  Ein- 
sale, and  shortly  after  one  of  the  French  frigates  captured  a 
small  Ostender  off  Boscarberry.  Admiral  Herbert  had  ordered  the 
latter  to  sail,  being  in  ignorance  of  the  declaration  of  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  and,  under  cover  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  a 
neutral  flag,  had  put  several  Englishmen  aboard  her  to  gain  intelli- 
gence of  Ch&teau-Benault's  fleet.  The  tables  were,  however, 
turned ;  and  the  French  learnt  the  strength  of  our  fleets  and  its 
intention  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  disembarkation  of  the  French 
troops.  Chateau-Benault's  proposal  had  been  to  disembark  them 
at  Einsale,  but  when  he  knew  that  Herbert  was  between  Cork  and 
Einsale;  with  the  wind  in  his  favour,  while  his  own  fleet  was 
thirty  miles  to  leeward  of  the  latter  place,  he  altered  his  plan.  It 
was  necessary  to  select  another  place,  and  the  nearest  and  most 
suitable  locality,  under  the  circumstances,  was  plainly  the  splendid 
bay,  or  rather  inlet,  then  known  as  **  the  Bantry."     The  adjoining 

*  The  detailB  of  these  two  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  YorJ^s  log,  in  iZ^wAs* 
smCi  AfS,'C,  968,  At  Idle  Bodleisn  library, Ofefo^dr  I  have-not laetidttLtfiMBis^ 
print. 

*  This  amphibious  title  for  a  flag-officer  was  created  by  Lonis  XIV.  and  o#ed 

*»  French  Revolution,  when  it  was  superseded  by  that  of  Yice-AdmiraL 
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coast  with  its  bold,  grand  cliffs  was  a  natural  bulwark  against  any 
invader,  and  this  protection  was  increased  by  the  irregularity  and 
indented  nature  of  the  shore-line,  whose  "out-thrust  headlands 
and  in-reaching  bays  **  formed  the  counterpart  of  the  wild  and 
hilly  country  inland.  Bantry  Bay  offered  good  anchorage  for  a 
fleet  of  any  size ;  and  while  the  main  body  remained  off  Berehaven, 
the  troops  and  stores  could  be  sent  up  to  the  head  of  the  Bay, 
and  landed  in  safety.  This  was  Ghateau-Benault's  design,  and  he 
carried  it  out  successfully. 

At  2  P.M.  on  80th  May,  the  French  fleet  anchored  in  Bantry  Bay 
fifteen  miles  below  the  town  of  Bantry,  and  every  precaution  was 
taken  against  a  surprise  being  effected  by  Herbert.  Two  frigates 
were  stationed  as  scouts  to  give  sufficient  warning  of  the  English 
approach,  as  the  French  admiral  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  run 
any  risk  of  being  shut  up  in  the  bay,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  engage 
his  adversary  farther  in  from  the  Heads  than  he  could  help.  Pre- 
parations were  at  once  made  for  disembarkation,  and  the  saddles, 
bridles,  powder  and  lead,  and  all  other  stores  were  placed  on  board 
six  fire-ships  and  four  transports.  These  had  hardly  left  the  fleet 
for  the  town  of  Bantry  when  signal  guns  from  the  outlying  frigates 
announced  that  the  enemy  were  in  sight.  Gh&teau-Benault,  fearing 
that  the  English,  if  they  discovered  the  vessels  en  route  for 
Bantry,  would  detach  frigates  to  capture  them,  weighed  anchor, 
and  with  his  whole  fleet  bore  down  to  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and 
made  short  boards,  so  as  to  close  the  way  against  Herbert's  ships. 
No  engagement  ensued,  as  the  English  vessels  proved  to  be  only 
a  reconnoitring  detachment. 

At  daylight  on  1st  May  (or  11th  in  New  Style)  Herbert's  fleet 
was  sighted  by  the  scouting  frigate  Diamant,  and  soon  after  it 
appeared  off  Mizen  Head,  beating  up  for  several  hours  against  a 
strong  easterly  breeze  that  blew  down  the  bay.  Chateau-Benault 
set  sail  and  stood  to  meet  his  opponent,  with  his  fleet  in  three 
squadrons,  the  van  of  8  ships-of-the-line,  under  Commodore  Jean 
Cabaret,*^  the  centre  under  the  Commander-in-Chief,  of  8  ships, 
and  the  rear  also  of  8  commanded  by  Commodore  Job  Forant. 
Both  Commodores  were  good,  experienced  sea-officers,  Forant 
having  been  a  post- captain  for  88  years,  while  Gabaret  had  com- 
manded a  70-gun  ship  at  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Solebay. 

At  9.80  A.M.  the  English  admiral  had  worked  up  in  line  of 
battle  to  within  two  miles  of  the  French  fleet,  when  the  latter  bore 

*  Strietlj  speaking,  a  Frenoh  ^fd*€icadre  oomBponded  more  to  oar  nnk  of 
Rear-Admiral  than  that  of  Commodore,  but  it  is  nsuaUy  translated  by  the  latter 
worcL 
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down  in  a  well-formed  line,  and  the  action  began  by  tbe  Fnnoh 
opening  fire.    The  English  line  of  battle  was  as  follows 

Ships.  OapUlnv. 

Defiance  Ashby 

Fortsmonth  St.  Loe 

Plymouth  Garter 

Baby  Fronde 

Diamond  Walters 

Advice  Grenville 

Mary  OoL  Aylmer 

St.  Albans  Layton 

Edgar  Shovell 

T^i.    1^  .1  (Admiral  Herbert) 

Ehzabeth  I  Q^^^  j^j^,^^u  | 

Pendennis  Churchill 

Portland  Geo.  Aylmer 

Deptford  Booke 

Woolwich  Sanders 

Dartmouth  Lay 

Greenwich  Billop 

Cambridge  Clements 

Antelope  Wickham 

York  Delvall 

Captain  Fanetid,  an  experienced  officer  who  had  commanded  a 
ship  at  Solebay,  led  the  French  van  in  a  70-gun  ship,  which  only 
mounted  40  guns,  it  is  said.  He  withheld  his  fire  till  within 
musket  range  of  the  leading  English  line-of-battle  ship,  the 
Defiance,  commanded  by  the  gallant  Captain  John  Ashby,  and 
then  ordered  a  volley  of  musketry  to  be  aimed  at  the  English 
gunners  through  their  open  port-holes,  which  killed  and  wounded 
so  many  men,  that  when  a  second  volley  was  about  to  follow,  the 
English  man-of-war  closed  her  weather  gun-ports.  This  was  what 
the  French  captain  wished  to  bring  about,  for,  having  thus  enforced 
sil^ice  on  his  opponent  for  a  time,  he  poured  in  his  own  broadside 
to  cripple  her  aloft  and  in  her  rigging,  without  running  any  risk 
himself.f  The  heavy  loss  on  the  Defiance  shows  that  he  succeeded 
to  some  extent.  A  fierce  cannonade  was,  meanwhile,  being  kept 
up  between  the  vans  of  the  two  fleets,  and  the  French  fire  appears, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  Navy,  to  have  inflicted  much 
damage  on  the  masts,  spars,  and  rigging  of  most  of  our  ships,  so 

*  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  81,958,  fols.  21-22.    This  MS.  U  »  record  of  the  aMrriees  of 
Admiral  Sir  Qeorge  Byng,  who  was  First  Lieutenant  of  the  D^fimee  m  this  battle, 
t  Boismdl^. 
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that  they  fell  off  before  the  wind,  and  the  French  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  the  weather-gage. 

Warm  fighting  had  also  been  going  on  in  the  centre  of  each 
fleets  as  onr  list  of  casualties  shows.  The  two  admirals  engaged 
briskly,  but  here,  again,  the  higher  elevation  of  the  French  gunnery 
told,  and  Admiral  Herbert's  flagship  suffered  so  much  damage,  that 
he  put  her  before  the  wind  and  stood  out  to  sea ;  when,  hauling 
round  on  to  the  other  tack,  with  press  of  sail,  the  Elizabeth  took 
np  her  station  as  head  of  the  line  as  it  reformed.  Admiral  Herbert 
did  not  succeed  by  this  manosuTre  in  gaining  the  weather-gage,  but 
drew  the  French  admiral  rather  more  out  of  the  bay,  and  when 
the  two  flagships  closed  once  more,  a  hot  fire  was  kept  up  on  both 
sides,  which  in  time  almost  disabled  the  Elizabeth-  Her  second 
ahead,  the  Edgar^  however,  gallantly  covered  her  and  was  exposed 
to  the  full  fire  of  the  French  till  Herbert's  ship  managed  to  take 
care  of  herself  again.  The  other  ships  of  the  English  centre  also 
suffered  much  injury. 

In  the  rear  Commodore  Forant  obtained  a  slight  advantage  by 
cheeking  two  Fnglish  ships  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  fire-ships 
and  transports  that  were  lying  off  Bantry.  This  was  done  by  two 
French  vessels  which  were  to  leewaid  when  the  action  began,  and 
had  not  taken  up  their  stations,  but  which  engaged  the  English 
ships  and  forced  them  to  give  way.  The  other  ships  of  the  English 
rear  appear  to  have  lost  fewer  men  than  those  of  the  van  and 
centre,  and  to  have  sustained  less  material  damage.  Thus  the 
log-book  of  H.M.S.  Far**  records,  "  our  ship  got  little  damage, 
only  four  men  wounded,  and  our  long-boat  shot  from  our  stern  " ; 
while  that  of  her  second  ahead  but  one,  the  Cambridgeff  gives  **  the 
damage  as  follows  by  their  random  shot;  viz.  our  bowsprit  and 
main- topmast  shot,  and  two  shot  betwixt  wind  and  water,  and 
several  other  shot  placed  in  our  side ;  the  killed,  one  man,  and 
wounded,  4  more,  and  lost  our  long-boat  and  yawl." 

Between  4.30  and  5  p.m.  the  French  admiral  tacked  and  stood 
farther  into  the  bay,  while  Herbert,  after  giving  him  a  gun  at  part- 
ing, lay-to  off  the  bay  while  several  of  the  English  ships  stopped  their 
leaks,  and  then  bore  away  to  the  southward,  appointing  Scilly  as  a 
rendezvous  whence  he  said  that  he  hoped  to  bring  the  French  to  a 
second  engagement. 

The  losses  in  this  battle  can  only  be  given  with  any  approach  to 
certainty  on  the  English  side,  as  the  French  record  dubiously  states 
tbat  '*  the  victory  (!)  cost  them  few  men ;  not  an  officer  was  killed^ 

*  RttwUnsom  MS,,  0.  968,  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
t  RawL  MS.t  0.  969,  also  at  the  Bodleian. 
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and  but  a   small  number  wounded/'     The  English  loss  was  as 


follows* : — 

■ 

Killad. 

WoaadwL 

-  ■ 

KiBad. 

-W^tuidiflt 

Defiance 

22 

40 

EUzabeth 

U 

17 

Portsmoath 

8 

6 

Pendmnis 

6 

14 

Plymouth 

10 

17 

Portland 

1 

8 

Rnby 

2 

8 

Deptford 

6 

8 

DianuHid 

2 

17 

Woolwich 

6 

10 

Advioe 

4 

12 

Dartmoath 

0 

a 

Mary 

1 

6 

Oreenwioh 

1 

16 

St.  Albans 

4 

28 

Cambridge 

1 

6 

Edgar 

18 

48 

Antelope 

0 

0 

York 

0 

6 

These  figures  give  a  total  of  95  killed  and  261  wounded^f  and 
the  two  oflBcers  do  not  appear  to  be  reckoned  among  them. 
Captain  George  Aylmer,  of  the  Portland,  and  a  lieutenant  whose 
name  is  not  given,  were  killed.  The  loss  is  about  equivalent  in 
ratio  to  that  of  Lord  Howe's  fleet  on  the  1st  June  1794,  if  due 
allowance  be  made  for  Herbert's  ships  being  undermanned. 

Admiral  Herbert's  gazette  letter  speaks  of  the  French  not 
making  use  of  their  fire-ships ;  but  we  know  the  reason  why 
Ghateau-Benault  could  not  avail  himself  of  them.  They  had  been 
sent  up  to  Bantry  the  day  before,  and  the  French  admiral  had 
flattered  himself  that  he  would  have  time  to  get  them  back  before 
the  English  approached.  It  was  a  fortunate  matter  for  our  fleet 
that  they  did  not  arrive  in  time.  Herbert  had  three  fire-ships  with 
him,  the  Firedrake,  Captain  John  Leake,  Saudadoes^  detain 
Wivele,  and  Salamander,  Captain  Gother ;  but  the  conditions  of 
wind  and  weather  did  not  permit  of  their  being  made  use  of. 

No  ships  were  lost  on  either  side,  but  the  French  frigate  Dia* 
mant.  Captain  Chevalier  de  Coetlogon  (who  afterwards  was  a  flag- 
officer  at  La  Hogue)  caught  fire  and  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
blown  up.  She  was  set  on  fire  by  a  cannon-ball  which  fell  among 
a  pile  of  grenades,  and  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  exploded,  blowing 
part  of  her  stem  away.:^ 

The  battle  itself  was  an  indecisive  affair,  with  a  slight  advantage 

*  This  list  is  a  document  of  the  period,  and  is  among  the  Pepyi  papers  at  the 
fiodleian,  in  RawL  MS.,  A.  170,  f.  198. 

t  Oomparing  four  reliahle  aoootmts  we  find  the  f oUoiriag  totals.  Bvehett  in 
his  M$moir$,  and  the  Brit  Mu».  Add.  MS.  81,963,  giye  90  killed  and  270  wooiidsa; 
tbeXoiK^n  GaxetU,  No.  2461,  of  1689,  94  killed  and  about  260  wounded;  and  tbe 
Ptpyn  MS.  as  above. 

X  T^^^  i"  ir^^n  on  P^re  Daniel's  authority.     A  diff«i«nt  Tvnion  appears  in  the 

'^«  du  Mareehal  de  TcurviUe. 
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ofi  the  Fftfieh  ride/ which  oircumstanoeB  gave  thenr.  As  a  etady 
in  nayal  tactios  it  shows  the  usaal  mancBuvres  of  the  period,  and> 
froitt  the  scanty-  aocoants  we  have  dfawn  upon/ it  appears  that 
**  battering  upon  a  streteh  '*  mostly  occupied  the  time  between 
noon  and  6  'f.ai •  But  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  French 
admin^  carried  out  the  object  of  his  expedition,  and  returned 
safely  to  Brest  with  his  fleet  much  less  injured  than  that  of 
Herbert.  Chateau- Renault  had  given  proof  of  good  admiralship 
by  his^  careful  and  rapid  change  of  plan  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
proximity  of  our  fleet,  by  his  ability  in  executing  it  on  a  strange 
coast,  with  an  attack  imminent,  and  by  his  cautious  handling  of 
his  fleet  during  the  action.  He  had  the  luck  on  his  side  all  along, 
and  when  ofiT  Ushant  on  -^  May,  made  some  amends  for  not 
carrying  out  fully  his  expectations  at  Bantry  Bay  by  capturing 
seven  Dutch  merchant-ships  homeward*bound  from  Curafao.  The 
following  verses  commemorated  the  event ; — 

Ija  Flote  de  Louis  le  Qrand, 

Ayant  fait  fair  la  Flote  Britaxmiqne. 

Neptune  envoya  d'Am^riqne, 

En  fayent  de  oe  conqti^rant 

Que  sa  yalenr  ^eve  an  laito  de  la  c^oire, 

Sept  gros  Yaiaseanx  eharg^s  dn  piix  de  la  Tiotoire.* 

The  French  fleet  re-entered  Brest  on  the  -^  May,  having  only 
ooonpied  eleven  days  in  oarr3ring  out  its  mission. 

'*  Both  sides,"  wrote  Macaulay,  *^  claimed  the  victory.  The 
Commons  at  Westminster  absurdly  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Herbert.  James,  not  less  absurdly,  ord^ed  bonfires  to  be  lighted 
and  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung.^*  But  James,  with  his  life-long  affec- 
tion for  that  navy  of  which  he  had  been  Lord  High  Admiral  as 
well  as  Sovereign,  and  which  he  had  in  person  commanded  in  action 
against  the  Dutch,  must  have  had  mixed  feelings  of  joy  and  regret 
on  hearing  of  the  English  repulse,  and  we  may  accept  as  correct 
hia  onsww  to  the  French  ambassador  who  announced  ''the  victory," 
**  G'est  bien  la  premise  fois  dono."t 

Admiral  Herbert  returned  to  SpiU^ad,  claiming  to  have  done 
his  best  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  with  an  inferior 
foroe,  and  giving  due  credit  to  the  offioere  and  seamen  under  him. 
"As  for  pur  officers  and  seamen,"  he  wrote  officially,  **  this  right 
must  be  done  them;  that  they  behaved  themselves  with  all  the 
courage  and  cheerfulness  that  could  be:  expected  bom  the  bravest 
men.**  Yet  tliere  does  not  seem  to  hrfv#  beeii  unanimity  of  opinion 
in  the  fleet  itself,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  action ;  for  Dalrymple, 

•  M^ioin  da  Marithal  de  TournRe^  Amsterdam  1799,  iii.  70. 
t  Dalrymple'B  Jfemotrt,  dtc^  i.  ZQ2. 
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the  historian,  speaking  of  both  sides  having  **  claimed  the  saperi- 
ority  in  public/'  adds,  "  but  there  was  this  di£ferenoe  in  the  private 
sentiments  of  those  they  [the  rival  admirals]  commanded,  that 
the  English  officers  and  seamen  termed  it  a  defeat  not  to  have 
been  victorious  on  their  own  element,  and  the  French  accounted 
it  a  victory  because  they  were  not  defeated."*  And  the  King  is 
reported  to  have  said,  **  Such  an  action  was  necessary  in  the 
beginning  of  a  war,  but  it  would  be  rash  in  the  course  of  it.'* 

William  journeyed  dowa  flfd!m  Hampton  Oourt  to  see  his  fleet  on 
their  return,  and  stayed  a  night  at  Southwick  House.  Next  morn- 
ing, 18th  May,  he  drove  into  Portsmouth,  escorted  by  ab^ut  100 
of  the  townsfolk  on  horseback,  and,  after  being  received  by  the 
mayor  and  corporation,  passed  through  the  streets  of  the  town, 
finding  them  crowded  with  people  and  lined  by  the  troops  in 
garrison.  The  Admiral  and  hia  captains  met  His  Majesty  and 
conducted  him  to  dinner  aboard  the  flagship,  after  which  the 
King  declared  his  intention  of  conferring  a  peerage  on  Admiral 
Herbert,  and  of  bestowing  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  Captain 
John  Ashby,  who  had  led  the  fleet  well,  and  on  Captain  Cloudesley 
Shovell,  of  the  Edgar,  who  had  gallantly  stood  by  his  chief  and 
relieved  him  when  the  fire  grew  too  hot.  Admiral  Herbert  was, 
accordingly,  by  Letters  Patent  of  29th  of  the  same  month,  created 
Baron  Torbay  and  Earl  of  Torrington ;  but,  dying  in  1716,  with- 
out issue,  his  title  became  extinct. 

Further,  to  encourage  the  seamen,  the  King  ordered  a  gratuity 
of  ten  shillings  to  be  given  to  every  man  present  in  the  action 
of  let  May,  the  total  sum  being  about  £2^600,  which  may,  per- 
haps, help  us  to  fix  the  total  of  the  crews  of  the  line-of-battle 
ships  at  about  6,000  men.  This,  together  with  the  prospect  of 
prize-money,  had  the  desired  efi^ect;  for,  immediately  after  the 
news  of  the  battle  spread  through  the  country,  we  hear  of  the 
merchant  seamen  offering  to  join  the  Navy  in  considerable  numbers 
from  Bristol,  Weymouth,  King's  Lynn,  and  other  ports. 

War  had  been  formally  declared  against  France  by  Royal  Procla- 
tion  on  7th  of  May,  and  thus  the  Battle  of  Bantry  Bay  formed 
a  prelude  to  the  long  and  costly  struggle  which  lasted  for  eight  years 
between  the  three  chief  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  and  which, 
after  a  hollow  peace,  led  on  to  the  greater  naval  wars  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

*  Dalrymple^s  Memoirs,  dtc,,  L  882. 
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By  RoBBBT  O'Byrne,  Barrister-at-Law,  F.R.G.S, 


(Continued  from  page  83S.) 

Chapter  III. — Officers  and  Men — cant. 

Wb  last  month  completed  our  analysis  of  the  ohangea  effected 
during  Her  Majesty's  reign  in  the  condition  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Navy.  We  now  proceed  to  the  Navigating  Glass^ 
formerly  known  as  Masters,  Second  Masters,  and  Assistant 
Masters,  and  now  as  Staff  Captains,  Staff  Commanders^  and 
Natioatino  Lieutenants. 

On  the  20ch  of  June  1837  the  number  of  Masters  on  the  Active 
List  of  the  Navy  was  416 ;  184  of  whom  only  were  in  employment. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Naval  System  of  Promotion  and  Retirement  (10th  August  1840)^ 
recommended  that  the  full  pay  of  Masters  serving  in  first,  second, 
and  third  rates,  should  be  increased  to  lis.  6d.  a  day,  or 
£16  6s.  8d.  a  lunar  month  ;  that  of  Masters  serving  in  other  rated 
ships  should  be  increased  to  10s.  a  day,  or  £14  a  lunar  month ; 
and  that  the  full  pay  of  Masters  serving  in  sloops  and  smaller 
vessels  should  be  increased  to  8s.  4d.  a  day,  or  £11  14s,  a  lunar 
month. 

The  Admiralty  Board  having  had  for  some  time  under  their 
consideration  the  various  representations  from  the  Masters  of  the 
Navy  as  to  their  situation  and  prospects  in  respect  to  half  pay  and 
promotion,  and  being  thoroughly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of 
tbe  claim  of  the  Masters  to  favourable  attention  in  these  respects, 
firom  the  value  of  their  services  in  their  particular  line  of  duty, 
decided  by  an  Order  in  Council,  under  date  19th  May  1846,  that  a 
retirement  should  be  provided  for  old  and^deserying  Masters. 

With  this  view,  a  Retired  List  of  40  Masters  was  established. 
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ooDsistiog  of  iwo  rates  of  retired  pay,  viz.  FiTst,  12&  6(L  a  day  to 
saoh  Masters,  not  exceeding  20  in  number,  as  had  aotaally  aesv^ 
afloat  for  25  years  as  Acting  Master  or  Master,  or  douid  have  €am* 
pleted  that  period  by  servioe  combined  with  that  of  Anstant  Master 
Attendant  and  Master  Attendant,  should  be  65  years  of  age  or 
upwards,  and  should  have  passed  for  a  line-of-battle  ship ;  mmI, 
secondly,  10s.  6d.  a  day  to  snob  farther  number  of  Masters  as  may 
be  required  to  complete  the  Retired  List  of  40,  pravided.  they 
should  have  served  in  the  ahoTe-Tuentioned  oapaoities  15  years,  and 
should  be  66  years  of  age; -the  Masters  of  such  Reljred  List  to  be 
selected  from  those  sti^nditig  highest  on  the  list  of  their  elass.  who 
possessed  the  requisite  qiialifioations,  and  who  desijed  to  be 
included  in  the  retirement. 

It  was  further  decided  that  the  said  Betired  List  should  be 
a  separate  one,  and  that  with  respect  to  the  general  list  of  Masters 
for  service,  no  alteration  should  take  place ;  but  that  only  1 
promotion  should  be  made  for  every  3  vacancies  until  the  list  of 
Masters  should  be  reduced  to  400,  at  whioh  number  it  was  pro- 
posed to  be  maintained,  their  different  rates  of  full  and  half  pay 
remaining  at  the  then  existing  scale,  with  the  exception  of  such 
masters  as  should  not  have  served  afloat  as  Masters  six  oomplste 
years,  who  should  not  be  entitled  to  any  increase  of  half  pay 
beyond  6s.  a  day,  the  Admiralty,  however,  reserving  to  itself  the 
right  to  grant  an  increase  of  half  pay,  if  inability  to  serve  had  baen 
occasioned  by  wounds^  oi  ill-health  arising  from  servioe.  The 
Masters  placed  on  this  Betired  List  were  entided  to  rank  with, 
and  to  wear  the  uniform  of.  Commanders  in  the  Navy« 

Under  this  Order  in  Ck)unoil  it  was  further  provided  thai  time 
served  as  Masters  should  be  considered  as  time  served  as  Lieu- 
tenant to  qualify  an  officer  to  receive  a  commission  as  Commander, 
in  the  event  of  any  particularly  distinguished  conduct. 

On  the  16th  of  Jane  1862  it  was  ordered  that  in  the  case  of 
Second  Masters  meeting  their  death  while  on  active  service  £pom 
violence  or  other  causes  <)learlv  attributable  to  the  serviee,  tkmr 
widows  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of   £86   per    annaai« 
-commencing  from  the  date  ct  their  huabands'  death4 
^  On  the  same  occasion  the  half  pay  of  Second  Masters  wib  8xod 
at  2s.  6d,  a  day  after  8  years'  sea  service  as  Second  MasteFSr  Pro- 
vided they  had  not  been  sueoessful  in  getting  employment     It 
was  further  determined  t^atth^apeoified  period  of  8  years'  s^oe 
should  he  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  officers  invalided  lor  siofc- 
ness,  or  injuries  caused  by  serviae,  and  in  other  cases  acaordiag  to 
th&  discretion  of  the  Boards  ^      .      . 
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On  the  24th  of  October  1868,  Seoond  Masters  and  Masters' 
Aflststants  were  allowed  to  take  rank  and  seniority  from  the  date  of 
iheir  passing  in  seamanship,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  provided 
they  bad  passed  at  the  Boyal  Naval  College  or  Trinity  House  within 
the  regulated  period ;  and  if  failing  to  pass  either  of  these  exa- 
ttiaations^  the  Admiralty  to  fix  the  question  of  rank  and  seniority 
according  to  the  merits  of  each  individual  ease. 

On  the  29th  of  December  1868,  a  Reserved  List  of  Masters  was 
established,  of  such  Masters  who  from  age,  physical  infirmity,  or 
other  causes^  were  incapacitated  from  active  service.  Under  these 
regultttioas,  the  number  of  Masters  on  the  Active  List  was  reduced 
to  800,  exclusive  of  Masters  holding  Dockyard  or  Victualling-yard 
appointments.  The  qualifications  for  being  placed  on  this  Reserved 
List  were  either  incapacity  for  further  service,  or  the  age  of  the  officer 
being  in  excess  of  66,  or  60  if  unemployed  either  in  the  Navy  or 
Coastguard  Service  for  a  continuous  period  of  12  years. 

On  the  26th  of  February  1866,  the  full  and  half  pay  of 
Masters,  Second  Masters,  and  Master's  Assistant  was  remodelled 
as  follows : — 

Full  pay— A  Master  of  the  Fleet,  £866  a  year.  All  other 
Masters  to  continue  as  heretofore  to  take  rank  and  command  ac- 
cording to  the  dates  of  their  commissions,  but  Masters  on  full  pay 
to  be  distributed  into  6  classes,  according  to  the  following  scale : — 
Ist  Class,  Masters  qualified  for  first  and  second  rates,  and  having 
completed  20  years'  full- pay  service,  including  not  more  than  8  years' 
service  in  full  pay  as  Second  Master,  qualified  for  Master  £826 10s.  a 
year ;  2nd  Class,  Masters,  qualified  as  above,  with  only  16  years'  full- 
pay  service,  £278  16s.  a  year;  8rd  Class,  Masters,  with  only  10  years' 
full-pay  service,  £219  a  year ;  4th  Class,  6  years'  full-pay  service, 
£216  a  year ;  6th  Class,  less  than  6  years'  service,  £182  10s.  a 
year.  In  the  case  of  Second  Masters,  £91  68.  a  year  to  be  allowed 
to  all  qualified  for  the  rank  of  Master ;  £78  a  year  for  above  4 
years'  full  pay  service,  though  not  qualified  for  Masters ; 
£66  18s.  4d.  under  4  years'  service.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
rates  of  Ml  pay,  the  following  store  allowances  were  graD.ted  to 
Masters  in  charge  of  Stores ;  1,  2,  and  8  Rates,  £78  a  year ;  4,  6, 
and  6  Rates,  £48  18s.  4d. ;  sloops  ditto,  £88  Os.  6d«  Second 
Masters  in  charge  of  Stores  to  be  allowed  £27  7s.  6d«  a  year. 

Half-pay :  Masters  under  6  years  service'  in  the  rank  of  Master, 
to  be  allowed  £91  6s.  per  year ;  under  10  years',  £109  lOs. ;  under 
16  years',  £146 ;  if  qualified  for  let  and  2nd  Rates,  £182  lOs. ; 
above  20  years',  £287  6s. ;  Second  Masters  to  be  made  an  allow- 
ance of  2s.  6d,  a  day,  or  £46  12s,  6d,  a  year,  after  8  years'  sea  , 
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service  as  Second  Master,  provided  aDsuoceasful  in  getting  eoiplay- 
ment  and  not  declining  such  when  offered ;  this  sea-service  period 
to  be  dispensed  with  in  cases  of  sickness  or  injuries  inenrred  on 
service.  Masters  at  60  years  of  age,  and  qualified  for  1st  Bates 
to  be  permitted  to  retire  with  the  rank  of  Commander  after  15 
years'  full-pay  service  as  Master,  and  with  the  rank  of  Captada 
after  20  years'  service — the  amount  of  retirement  to  be  fixed  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  of  half  pay  entitled  to  by  service  as  Master. 
Masters  above  56  years  of  age  and  under  60,  being  totally  dis- 
qualified by  sickness,  or  injuries  contracted  in  the  service,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  further  service  afloat,  to  be  allowed,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  to  retire  with  the  rate  of  half 
pay  which  they  may  have  earned,  and  with  the  rank  of  Oom- 
mander,  provided  they  have  completed  not  less  than  15  years' 
service  in  the  rank  of  Master. 

On  the  80th  of  January  1856  it  was  found  necessary,  for  the 
proper  and  safe  navigation  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  to  increase  the 
number  of  Masters  on  the  Active  List  from  800  to  400. 

Masters  serving  as  Agents  for  Transports  were  allowed  from 
27th  August  1867  to  reckon  such  service  as  sea-time. 

On  the  11th  of  January  1859  Second  Masters  were  made  eligible 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  for  special  and  brilliant 
service.  On  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  the  age  for  the 
entry  of  Masters'  Assistants  was  extended  to  20  years,  provided 
such  candidates  had  previously  served  2  years  at  sea. 

On  the  22nd  of  February  1860,  the  full  and  half  pay  of 
Masters,  Acting  Masters,  Second  Masters,  and  Masters'  Assistants 
was  regulated  as  follows — the  figures  in  brackets  denoting  half 
pay  :— 

Masters,  with  less  than  6  years'  service,  per  diem,  lOs.  (5s.)  ; 
less  than  10  years,  lis.  6d.  (6s.) ;  less  than  16  years,  Ids.  (8s.)  ; 
less  than  20  years,  provided  they  have  passed  for  line-of-battle 
ships,  15s.  (10s.) ;  less  than  26  years,  with  the  same  proviso,  ISs. 
(18s.) ;  more  than  20  years,  20s.  (15s.  6d.) ;  Second  Masters, 
qualified  for  Masters,  78.  6d.  (2s.  6d.) ;  Second  Masters,  not  so 
qualified,  6s.  (to  be  only  allowed  after  8  years'  service  upon 
wounds,  or  unable  to  obtain  employment) ;  Masters'  Assistants 
when  above  17  years  of  age,  and  with  more  than  2  years'  servioe 
in  the  Navy  or  Merchant  Service,  4s. — all  others,  8s. 

Under  the  same  date  as  the  preceding  paragraph  it  is  ruled  that 
Masters'  Attendants,  Assistant  Masters'  Attendants,  and  Qaeen's 
Harbour-masters,  should  have  the  permanent  rank  of  Commander, 
no  officer  being  continued  in  this  position  after  the  age  of  46  > 
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and  on  retirement  to  reoeiye  the  rank  of  Retired  Captain.  These 
offieers  to  receive  6d.  a  day  for  each  complete  year's  service  in 
snch  capacities  in  addition  to  their  half  pay  as  Masters.  Time 
served  as  Masters-Attendant,  Assistant  Masters-Attendant,  and 
Qaeen's  Harhonr-master,  to  rank  as  service  towards  increase  of 
Ml  and  half  pay.  Masters  of  the  Fleet  to  have  6s.  a  day  in 
addition  to  the  pay  they  are  entitled  to  as  Masters,  and  to  have  the 
temporary  rank  of  Junior  Oommanders.  Masters  recommended  for 
distinguished  service  to  be  considered  eligible  for  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  Commander,  provided  they  shall  have  served  two  years 
at  sea  as  Masters ;  Second  Masters  also  to  be  promoted,  under 
rimiliar  circumstances,  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  after  7  years* 
sea  service. 

In  1861  Masters  of  Flag-ships  abroad  being  considered  to  have 
additional  duties  and  responsibilities  imposed  upon  them,  were 
allowed  firom  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  day  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Admiralty  Board.  On  the  11th  of  October  in  this  year  the  pay 
of  the  Masters- Attendants  of  the  principal  Home  Dockyards  was 
increased  from  £480  to  £600  per  annum  ;  and  the  pay  of  Masters- 
Attendants  of  Victualling  Yards  and  Foreign  Yards,  and  all  Assis- 
tant Masters-Attendants  from  £880  to  £500. 

On  the  9th  of  July  1864  an  O.  C.  was  issued  directing  that 
all  Masters- Attendants,  Staff  Commanders,  and  Masters  should 
be  removed  from  the  Active  List  on  attaining  the  age  of  60; 
or  previously  if  proved  physically  unfit  for  service,  and  that 
ihey  might  have  the  option  of  retiring  at  the  age  of  55  on  half 
pay. 

Considering  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  all,  that  Staff- 
Commanders,  as  the  Senior  Masters  were  now  styled,  and  Masters 
who  from  ill-health,  long  residence  on  shore,  or  other  causes, 
might  be  considered  as  unfit  to  take  charge  of  and  navigate 
ships,  should  be  removed  from  the  Active  list  of  Officers,  the 
Admiralty  decided,  on  the  81^t  of  March  1865,  that  the  following 
should  from  time  to  time  be  removed  to  the  Beserved  Half-Pay 
Ijiflt: — ^Istly.  All  Staff  Commanders  and  Masters  who  had  not  served 
afloat  in  the  Coastguard,  as  Naval  Agent,  or  as  Agent  for  Trans- 
ports for  a  period  of  7  years.  2ndly.  All  Staff  Commanders  and 
Masters  who  held  appointments  of  a  civil  nature,  and  were  not 
desirous  of  further  service  afloat*  And,  Srdly,  all  Staff  Com- 
manders and  Masters  who,  from  previous  misconduct  or  incapacity, 
might  be  considered  as  unfit  for  employment.  Those  officers  to 
be  granted  the  rank  of  Betired  Captain  who,  as  Staff  Commanders, 
had  been  removed  firom  the  Active  List,  after  20  years'  service  in 
YOU  XII.  81 
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fUl  pay  in  the  rank  of  Master  and  Staff  Cbmniafidef,  pn>tidei*tiie 
age  •f  66  had  been  attained.  ...-.,  i  .• 

In  the  December  of  1866  it  was  fhrtber  ruled/ in  cotmedti^n 
^tfa  the  Coastguard,  that  Acting  Masters  in  tendets  should  be 
styled  '"^Obief  Officers/*  Acting  Second  Masllen  as  <*Beriidr 
Mates/'  and  Acting  Masters-Assistants  as  **  Second  Matesr.**  In 
July  1866  retiring  pensions  and  pensions  to  widows  of  these 
officers  were  granted ;  the  Chief  Officer's  pension  to  be  £100  a 
year,  with  an  additional  £5  for  each  year's  service  as  Chief  Offieer, 
the  maximnm  to  be  limited  to  180 ;  Senior  Mate's  pension  to  be 
S6i  a  year,  and  an  addition  of  £8  for  each  year's  service  as  a 
Senior  Mate  (maximum  £110) ;  and  Second  Mate's  £62  a  year, 
under  the  same  conditions  of  increase  as  allowed  to  Senior  Mates 
(maximum  £100.)  Their  widows  were  allowed  respectively  pen- 
sions of  £60,  £86,  and  £26. 

On  the  26th  of  June  1867  the  following  regulations  were  made 
in  respect  of  Navigating  Officers : — 

1. — The  titles  of  Officers  composing  the  Class  to  be:  Navigat- 
ing Cadet  (in  lieu  of  Naval  Cadet  2nd  Class),  Navigating  Mid- 
ehipikian  (in  lieu  of  Masters- Assistant),  Navigating  Sub-Lieutenant 
(in  Lieu  of  Second  Master)  Navigating  Lieutenant  (in  lien  of 
Master),  Staff  Commander,  and  Staff  Captain. 

2. — Gentlemen  to  be  entered  as  Navigating  Cadets  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  16. 

8.-— The  examinations  to  be  the  same  as  hitherto,  except  that 
the  regulations  regarding  forfeiture  of  time  for  rejection  at  the 
Boyal  Naval  College  be  assimilated  to  those  in  force  for  Sub-Lieu- 
tenants. Officers  not  passing  at  the  Trinity  House  within  2  montiis 
after  passing  at  the  Boyal  Naval  College  to  be  dischai|red  to 
the  shore,  and  to  be  deprived  of  8  months'  seniority.  Officers  not 
passing  within'  8  months  to  be  dealt  with  as  thought  fit,  either 
as  to  further  deprivation  of  time,  or  removal  from  the  service. 

4. — Navigating  Lieutenants,  instead  of  passing  at  the  Trinity 
House  for  line-of-battle  ships  after  8  years'  service  in  that  rank,  to 
be  required  to  pass  for  ships  of  the  First  Class,  drawing  26  feet  of 
water  and  upwards. 

6. — Navigating  Sub-Lieutenants  tp  rank  with  Sub-Lieutenants 
according  to  date  of  commission.  Navigating  Lieutenants  to  rank 
^ith  Lieutenants,  Staff  Commanders  with  Commanders,  and  Staff 
Captains  with  Captains  under  8  years'  standing. 
.  6. — ^Navigating  Lieutenants  to  be  qualified  for  promotion  to  the 
^ank  of  Staff  Commander  after  10  years'  service  as  Navigating 
•Lieutenants,  or  on   attaining  16  years'  seniority,  with  not  lees 
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*!^fA;X(I^t^^'::^^^  ^  Na?^  Iiieuta9D«Qtir  Ju  both  c^f^|6 
years'  service  must  be  sea  service,  and  the  officer  must  bfryei  pa^n^d 
.lofT,  jg^iff^clf^  i9¥pB.  lU^iBLS,  bowever^  U)  be  distiaotlp  unden^ood 
./|hf^|;;]Mrajnoik^l^  .to  the  raokof  StaffOommaoder  should  b^  altjbe 
.^§qi^e4>ioa.of  ibeJ3oar49  and  to  be  given  only  to  officers  cff.gpQd 
.l^harf^t^qr.aqd  qoalificatioos. 

,f|.-^Kavigatjing  Lieutenants  to  be  eligible  for  promo^op  to  the 
n^^  of  Staff  Commander  fpr  distinguished  or  highly  xaei;itprious 
^aarpioes,  provided  they  bad  completed  2  years'  sea  aecvioe  as 
.,]^ayaL  lieuteuant*  Should  an  officer  to  bo  so  promoted  apt  have 
passed  for  first-daas  ships,  be  was  only  to  be  promoted  to.-itbe 
^Qk.of  Acting  0taff  Commander,  but  to  be  confirmed  with  bis 
-original  seniority,  provided  he  passed  within  a  reasonable  time 
lijtter  his  arrival  in  England. 

8. — Officers  of  the  Navigating  Class  may  be  transferred  for  dis- 
4iaguisbed  i^rvice  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  to  the  Active  List 
of  those  Executive  Officers  with  whom  they  may  rank  at  the  time 
of  performing  such  service,  carrying  with  them  their  seniority,  and 
^tbe  benefit  of  thear  larger  rates  of  full  and  half  pay  (if  any),  until 
subsequently  promoted  to  a  higher  rank.  Navigating  Officers  may 
.also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be  promoted  to  a  higher  rank  in 
the  Executive  branch,  should  the  circumstances  of  the  case  appear 
to  deserve  it^ 

9.  — The  rank  of  Staff  Captain  to  be  confined  to  Masters- Atten- 
^dantf  Assistant  Masters-Attendant,  and  Queen's  Harbour-master, 
and  to  Masters  of  the  Fleet,  when  so  employed. 

10, — The  pay  of  Navigating  Sub-Lieutenants  to  be  5s.  a  day, 
and  to  he  increased  to  7s.  6d.  a  day  after  2  years'  service. 

11.-— The  full  pay  of  Navigating  Lieutenants  and  Staff  Com- 
manders to  be  as  follows  : — Under  5  years^  10a.  a  day  ;  under  10 
years,  12s.  6d. ;  under  15  years,  14s. ;  under  20  years,  IBs.  6d. ; 
under  26  years,  19s.  6d. ;  20  years,  £1  Is.  6d. ;  provided,  in  the 
three  latter  cases,  they  have  passed  for  first-class  ships. 

12. — Staff  Commanders,  on  promotion,  to  receive  14s.  a  day,  or 
^noh  higher  pay  as  they  may  be  entitled  to  by  service. 

18. — Half  pay  to  continue  the  same,  except  in  cases  where  Staff 
Commanders,  on  promotion,  receive  8s.  a  day,  or  such  higher  pay 
as  they  may  be  entitled  to. 

14. — Navigating  Lieutenants  and  Staff  Commanders,  when  in 
command  of  any  particular  ship  or  vessel,  to  receive  the  same  rate 
.of  command-money  as  Lieutenants  and  Commanders. 

15. — Store  and  other  allowances,  widows'  pensions,  compas- 
sionate allowances,  &c.,  to  continue  as  heretofore. 
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16. — All  NavigatiDg  Officers  to  be  placed  on  the  Reeerre  Ldst 
on  attaining  the  age  of  sixty,  and  any  other  coodHions  -provided 
for  nnder  Order  in  Oonncil  of  the  31st  March  1866. 

17.— Staff  Oommanders  to  be  allowed  to  retire  when  unfit  for 
fbrther  serrioey  or  on  attaining  the  age  of  fifty-five,  on  the  foUdmtig 
lists : — Under  15  years'  service,  no  increase  to  be  allowed  to  hatf 
pay ;  under  20  years'  service,  the  reserved  half  pay  will  be  12e. ; 
under  25  years,  ISs. ;  over  25  years,  ITs.  6d« 

On  the  22nd  of  February  1870  an  Order  in  Council  was  isaiied 
to  the  following  effect,  as  relates  to  Navigating  Officers :  Staff  Gap- 
tains  to  be  retired  at  the  age  of  60,  or  at  any  age  if  they  have  not 
served  for  7  years ;  Staff  Cominaiiders  at  65,  or  at  any  age  if  they 
have  not  served  for  5  years ;  Navigating  Lieutenants  at  46^  or  at 
any  age  if  they  have  not  served  for  5  years.  Any  of  these  retire- 
mente  may  be  enforced  by  the  Admiralty,  irrespective  of  age,  if  an 
officer  is  found  physically  unfit  for  service.  Staff  Captains  to  have 
the  option  of  retiring  at  the  age  of  65,  and  Staff  Commanders  at 
60.  The  Active  List  of  Navigating  Officers  to  be  redneed  to  15 
Staff  Captains  and  250  Staff  Oommanders  and  Naval  Lieutwiants. 
A  number  of  Navigating  Officers,  not  exceeding  in  all  3  annually, 
may  be  promoted  from  the  rank  of  Staff  Captain,  Staff  Goinmander^ 
Naval  Lieutenant,  or  Naval  Sub-Lieutenant,  to  be  Captain,  Com- 
mander, Lieutenant,  or  Sub-Lieutenant  respectively,  subject  to  the 
regalations  of  the  Board. 

In  April  1870  the  Admiralty  withdrew  thu  limit  of  Staff  Captains^ 
a  rank  which  had  heretofore  been  confined  to  officers  holding  the 
appointment  of  Masters-Attendant,  Assistant  Masters-Attendtnt^ 
Queen's  Harbour-master,  and  Masters  of  the  Fleet  so  employed, 
and  extended  the  privilege  to  any  Staff  Commander  they  might 
select  for  the  honour. 

On  the  9th  of  August  1872  Navigating  Sub-Lieutenants  came 
under  the  following  regulations : — 1st.  Enforced  retirement  at  tbe 
age  of  40,  or  if  physically  unfit.  2nd.  Retired  pay  to  be  granted  ts 
follows :  after  three  years'  seniority,  8s.  6d.  per  day,  an  additionii 
6d.  to  be  added  for  each  complete  year  beyond  8  years  served  in 
this  rank  (maximum,  6s.  a  day).  Brd.  Permission  to  oommata 
their  retired  pay. 

On  the  24th  of  March  1876,  the  Admiralty  Board,  considering 
the  great  responsibility  attaching  to  the  officers  performing  tlia 
navigation  duties  on  board  the  larger  ironclad  ships,  viz.  those  in 
which  a  Commander  is  borne  decided  that  it  was  expedient  to  gnnt 
to  such,  in  addition  to  their  pay  and  allowance,  a  further  sum  of 
28.  6d.  a  day,  or  £45  128.  6d.  per  annum. 
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On  the  18th  of  March  1880,  it  was  raled  in  the  matter  of  the 
f>ioittotion  of  Staff  Oommandera  to  the  rank  of  Staff  Captains  that 
to  qualify  for  suoh  a  promotion  a  Staff  Commander  mast  either 
veoeive  an  appointment  as  Masters- Attendant,  Assistant- Masters 
Attendant,  or  Queen's  Harhour-master,  or  must  have  eompleted 
15  years'  sea  service  as  a  commissioned  Navigating  Officer. 

On  the  Ist  of  April  1881,  an  additional  Greenwich  Hospital 
•pension  of  £80  a  year  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  a  Staff 
•Captain. 

The  Active  List  of  Pursers,  now  known  as  Paymasters, 
ammbered  577  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  Queen's  reign*  Of 
•these  102  only  were  on  active  duty. 

In  consequence  of  the  Beport  of  the  Commission  appointed  in 
1887  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  retirement  and  promo* 
tion  of  Pursers,  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
were  adopted,  and  came  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  July  1848. 

A  Retired  List  of  Pursers  formed,  consisting  of  80  of  those 
Pursers  who  had  held  that  rank  80  years,  of  good  character,  and  of 
«iioh  service  as  in  the  estimate  of  the  Board  entitled  the  officer  to 
retire.    These  were  to  receive  8s*  6d.  a  day. 

The  remaining  Pursers  were  divided  into  8  Classes;  the  1st 
Olass  consisting,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  first  70  Pursers  on 
the  List,  to  be  allowed  7s.  a  day;  this  Class  to  be  reduced  by 
degrees  to  50 ;  the  2nd  Class,  consisting  of  the  next  100,  at  6s.  a 
•day ;  and  the  Srd,  or  remaining,  Class  to  receive  5s.  a  day. 

With  the  view  of  effecting  a  more  rapid  reduction  of  the  number 
of  Pursers  on  the  List,  it  was  determined  to  limit  the  promotions 
of  Clerks  to  be  Pursers  to  1  for  every  8  vacancies,  and  to  defer 
snj  advancement  of  Clerks  to  be  Pursers  on  the  occasion  of  any 
rgeneral  promotion  until  the  List  of  Pursers  was  reduced  to  450. 

Li  December  1845,  such  Clerks  as  had  passed,  or  should  here- 
sSter  passj  the  required  examination  to  qualify  them  for  the  rank 
of  Paymaster  and  Purser,  were  allowed  to  receive  a  pay  equal  to 
£5  per  lunar  month. 

On  the  2nd  of  March  1852,  the  following  Resolutions  were 
;adopted  by  the  Board : — 

"  Paymasters  and  Pursers  '^  to  be  designated  '*  Paymasters  of  the 
Uavy." 

The  Active  List  of  Paymasters  to  be  limited  for  the  future  to 
800. 

To  effect  this  object,  the  following  classes  were  established  :— 
1st.  All  Paymasters  of  65  years  of  age  and  upwards  to  be  placed 
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upon  retired  or  reserved  lists.    2nd.  All  of  60  yenrs  of*  age  w|ta>* 
had  not  been  employed  for  10  years.     8rd.  All  disqaaliiied  ftt^ttt  ^ 
physical   or  other  causes.     4tb.    Officers  holding   cml  apjioiiiti^  ' 
ments  in  dockyards,  hospitals^  &c.     5th.  OCQpefs. superanBn^rJ&d 
for  pivil  service  in  the  above  establishments.    $th.  SecreWries  ba 
the  half  pay  of  12s.  a  day.  * 

Classes  4.  and  5  were  placed  on  a  separate  List. 

Classes  1,  2,  and  8  to  receive  Is.  6d.  a  day  i^  addition  to  Ad 
rate  of  half  pay. 

No  additions  were  to  be  made  to  the  above  retired  Lists,  except 
of  such  Paymasters  who  on  the  Active  List  remained  unemployed. 

The  scale  of  Full  Pay  graiked  under  the  0.  C.  we  are  analysing 
was  as  follows: — Ist  Bates,  .£1  Ts.  5d.  per  day  to  each  Paymaster; 
2nd  Bates,  £\  4s.  8d.;  8rd  Bates,  £1  Is.  lid.;  4th  Bates,  19s. 2d.; 
6th  Bates,  16b.  5d. ;  6th  Bates,  188.  8d. ;  Sloops,  10s.  6d. ;  Clerka 
in  oharge,  Ts.  6d. 

Paymasters  of  Flag-ships  on  Foreign  Service  were  allowed,  m 
addition  to  the  above,  2s.  9d.  a  day.  .  ^ 

When  koops  were  embarked  on  board,  or  victualled,  from  one  of 
H^  Migesty  s  Ships,  the  Paymaster  was  to  have  an  allowance  in 
addition  to  bis  pay,  Is.  6d.  a  day  for  every  60  officers  and  men 
borne  on  the  ship's  books,  or  victualled  ;  below  that  number  no 
allowance  to  be  made. 

Paymasters  specially  employed  were  allowed  such  rates  of  pay  as 
tbe  Board  should  decide  in  each  individual  case. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  services  of  these  officers  when  rec^nired, 
to  stimulate  their  zeal  for  the  interests  of  tbe  public,  and  to 
guarantee,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  efficient  and  faithful  discbarge  of 
their  duties,  the  following  rules,  rendering  promotion  from  one  rate 
of  diip  to  another  contingent  upon  sea  service  and  good  conduct 
were  laid  down  :— 

Ist.  A  Paymaster  to  serve  8  years,  at  least,  in  vessels  of  the- 
Sloop  Glass,  before  be  is  eligible  for  an  apppintment  to  a  6tti  or 
6th  Bate.  2nd.  To  serve  8  years  in  a  6th  or  6th  Bate  before^ 
appointment  to  a  8rd  or  4th  Bate.  8rd.  To  serve  8  years  in  a 
8rd  or  4th  Bate  to  qualify  for  a  1st  or  2nd  Bate. 

No  officer,  when  paid  off  from  one  ship,  to  be  appointed  to 
anolhw,  or  advanced  to  a  higher  rate,  unless  he  has  rendered  and 
passed  his  accounts  in  office  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  has 
discharged  his  duties  with  zeal  and  attention. 

In  tbe  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  for  a  Paymaster  in  a  ship  on 
a  foreign  station  from  death,  invaliding,  or  otherwiae,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief is  empowered  to  fill  up  such  vacancy  by  an  actiog 
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^fJfpinpn^nt  oqI;^ .  To  prevent  a  redandanoy  in  the  list  of  officers 
q^jf)^ed  fpr  rated  ships,  the  number  of  officers  for  that  class  was 
lii^d^iQ  170,  leaving  180  for  the  Sloop  Class. 

pOn.  thq  28tb  Pebroary  1856  the  Pay  and  Classification  was 
fiir^i^r  j:egulated  of  Paymasters,  Assistant  Paymasters,  Clerks,  and 
Assistant  Clerks.  By  these  regulations,  Clerks*  Assistants  were  to 
be  oalled  Assistant  Clerks ;  Clerks  unpassed,  clerks  ;  Clerks 
passed,  under  4  years'  full-pay  service  as  such^  Assistant  Paymasters 
2nd  Class ;  ditto,  above  four  years.  Assistant  Paymasters  1st  Class ; 
Clerk  in  charge,  Assistant  Paymaster  in  charge  ;  Paymaster,  sloops^ 
Acip  6th  Bate,  Paymasters  4th  Class  (180  in  number) ;  Paymasters 
5th  Bate  and  Paymasters  4th  Bate,  Paymasters  Brd  Class  (80  in 
number)  ;  Paymasters  3rd  and  2nd  Bate,  Paymasters  2nd  Class 
(60  in  number) ;  Paymasters  1st  Bate,  Paymasters  1st  Glass  (80  in 
number). 

These  new  regulations  carried  with  them  an  increase  in  pay  of 
£9  2s.  6d.  per  annum  to  each  Assistant  Clerk  and  Clerk ; 
^6  14s.  2d.  to  each  Assistant  Paymaster  2nd  Class  ;  £89 10s.  lOd. 
tp  Assistant  Paymasters  1st  Class ;  £1S  5s.  Od.  to  each  Assistant 
Paymaster  in  charge  ;  £S7  15s.  lOd.  to  each  Paymaster  4tb  Class ; 
£60  8s.  9d.  to  each  Paymaster  8rd  Class ;  de74  10s.  5d.  to  each 
Paymaster  2nd  Class ;  and  £100  7s.  6d.  to  each  Paymaster  Ist 
Class. 

The  subject  of  half  pay  of  Paymasters  passed  through  a  new 
revision  in  the  February  of  1860.  By  these  regulations,  a  Pay- 
master having  less  than  3  years'  service  was  to  receive  a  half  pay  of 
5s.  a  day ;  less  than  6  years,  6s. ;  less  tban  9  years,  7s.  6d. ;  less 
than  12  years,  9s.;  less  than  15  years,  10s.  6d. ;  less  than  20 
years,  12s. ;  over  20  years,  14s. 

In  1864,  Paymasters  having  attained  the  age  of  60,  or  previously, 
if  proved  to  be  physically  unfit  for  service,  were  compelled  to  retire, 
the  retirement  being  voluntary  for  Paymasters  of  55.  Paymasters 
who  had  completed  20  years*  service,  including  Acting  Paymaster's 
time,  and  not  more  than  4  years'  time  as  Assistant  Paymaster,  were 
entitled  to  retire  with  the  rank  of  Paymaster-in-Chief. 

In  1867  Paymasters  were  allowed  half  pay  at  the  rate  of  15s.  6d. 
a  day  after  25  years'  service.  It  was  at  this  time  also  decided  to 
considerably  reduce  the  entry  of  Assistant  Clerks,  the  new  rating 
of  "  Writer  "  being  introduced.  These  "  Writers  **  were  to  assist  in 
ships'  offices,  and  to  mess  with  Seamen's  Schoolmasters  and  Masters* 
at- Arms. 

In  1868,  Is.  a  day  was  added  to  the  pay  of  an  Assistant 
Paymaster  after  9  years'  service. 
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In  1870  the  Aotive  List  of  Paymasters,  including  Secretaries, 
^as  ordered  to  be  reduced  to  240,  and  the  number  of  Assistant 
Paymasters,  Clerks,  and  Assistant  Clerks,  to  260. 

In  1878,  in  order  to  increase  the  efiBciency  of  the  Paymasters* 
List  and  to  maintain  a  steady  and  more  equal  flow  of  promotion,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  Active  List  of  Paymasters, 
including  Secretaries^  to  200 ;  the  Active  List  of  Assistant  Pay- 
masters, Clerks,  and  Assistant  Clerks,  to  280.  To  promote  retire- 
i^ent  in  order  to  secure  this  reduction.  Paymasters  were  tern* 
porarily  allowed  to  retire  at  any  age. 


(To  be  contintLed,) 
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m\m  (gift  f 

By  J.  Salb  Lloyd. 


^'  Where  did  you  get  them,  Eva  ?  " 

^'  I  do  not  see  that  you  have  any  right  to  ask." 

"  No  right !     In  Heaven's  name,  then,  who  has  ?  " 

*^  You  need  not  use  such  strong  language ;  there  is  nothing  I 
-detest  like  a  scene,  and  the  servants  will  overhear  you,  if  you  raise 
your  voice  so  much." 

*'  Scene  or  no  scene,  I  will  be  answered ;  where  did  you  get 
those  ear-rings  ?  You  have  not  worn  them  before,  and  I  am  certain 
they  were  not  in  your  possession  a  month  ago." 

"  Very  likely  not/' 

"  That  is  no  reply." 

**  It  is  the  only  one  I  mean  to  give." 

*'  But  I  insist  on  one — and  a  truthful  one." 

"  You  may  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you  cannot  force  him 
to  drink." 

*'  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  you  defy  my  authority  ?  " 

'*  You  must  understand  what  you  please." 

*'  Mrs.  Philips,  you  are  just  the  sort  of  woman  to  send  a  man  to 
Ibe  devil ! " 

*'  Really !  you  flatter  me !  How  long,  may  I  ask,  have  you 
believed  so  greatly  in  my  power  ?  " 

They  stood  facing  each  other,  pale  with  passion,  this  man  and 
wife :  he,  dressed  in  the  usual  evening  suit  worn  by  gentlemen ; 
she,  in  a  tasteful,  if  not  costly  costume  of  soft  ^cru,  trimmed  with 
marabout  to  match,  her  only  ornaments  being  a  pair  of  diamond 
ear-rings^  the  scintillation  of  which  bespoke  them  stones  of  the  first 
water. 

He  was  not  much  above  middle  height,  but  well  made  and 
powerful,  looking  every  inch  a  man,  and  a  man  of  iron  will— a 
gentleman,  too,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word.  Certainly  no 
oarpet  knight  was  Arthur  Philips ;  a  trifle  rough,  perhaps,  and 
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lacking,  that  suavity  wUb  vomeii  wbicb  g^pomllj  rmAM  it^ili^tii^ 
ioga  of  the  arifitooiacv  tx)ward0  the  -softarj  a^,  [\mt  tnie:lis,=«iwii 
and  honest  as  the  day.  £very  apit  of  untr^tbi  e^eifi^oitt.  of 
shufBing,  waa  abhoneqt  to  this  miin#  To  avey^y  poi]»tiiha  wont:  ipi 
a  direct  line,  and  allowed  himself  ao-dematipn  ftocvi.  i^^iatad  W. 
expected  the  same  Btraig>h|forwardne98  in  ctkers,  xx^nt  of  .^Jl  jiaJ^- 
wife,  and  now  stood  regarding  her  mih.  eold  grey  eyes,.  aa4  ^ 
face,  wbitoh  ooald  look  ao  earnest  ai|d  kiui,  aet  aiid  aogry.  • 

Closely  cropped  whiskers  and  beard  covered  both  faoe  and  isHidtfy 
bat  the  daris  moostacbe  oo«ild  XK>t  bide  the  firm^  wall-shaped  aiMA 
and  square  eut  teeth»  which  looked  hard  enough  then« 

She  did  not  flinob  from  his  searching  gaze^  bat  remained  paaaiTek^ 
without  evea  a  flitting  flash  to  betray  the  emotions  passing  witbiB 
her  hea]>t^  which  were  noted  only  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  doimy 
feathers  about  her  white  breast. 

''  UDfpxtiHMttely  for  vm^  I  not  only  iound  put  your  power,  but 
yielded  to  it." 

"  Whiohy  pat  into  plain  Engliah,  simply  means  thM  you  ragf^at 
oar  marriage  ? '* 

She  dropped  ber  eyes  as  she  asked  the  ^questipn^  and.  for  .Ihe 
first  time  a  rose-leaf  tint  mantled  her  cheek — ^his  answer  meaat  aty 
maoh  to  her.  She  had  made  an  assertion^  bat  she  had  mada  it 
interrogatively,  and  now  paused  far  the  reply.  She  ^only  wanted 
a  soft  wordy  and  her  wilfulness  would  vanish  as  morning  dev*. 
But  he  was  angry  with  ber^  and  no  reply  came.  For  a  moimmt 
her  heart  contracted  with  an  unwonted  pain-r-ibe  next  it  hardened*. 

Very  proud  was  Eva  Philips;  The  only  daughter  of  a  baronel^ 
she.  had  married^  contrary  to  her  father's  consent)  the  man  she  loved^ 
a  man  against  whom  fortune  had  turned  her  wheel,  a  man  whom 
"  lack  **  seemed  to  pass  by ;  who  had  worked  hard  for  every  penny 
he  had  earned ;  and  she  had  followed  him  into  bis  hard-workinjf 
life. 

Arthur  Philips  had  invested  his  little  all  in  a  small  colliery,  and 
with  that  he  must  rise  or  fall.  These  oircumfitancas  had  separated 
his  wife  from  all  her  old  friands  and  acquaintances,  or  nearly  all,, 
the  solitary  exception  being  some  eousins  of  her  own,  who  resided 
at  ''Fainaead/'  whiek  was  a  very  pretty  estate  six  mUes  away 
from  her  home.  The  master  of  that  perfect  little  establishment 
was  Harry  Ansley,  slill  a  bachelor,  notwithstandmg  his  handsome 
face  and  goodforUaae,  for  reaaona  known  only  to  himself;  the  fiiet 
being  that  he  had  considered  his  cousin  Eva  Ansley  the  one  perfect 
woman  ia  tbe  world,  for  all  that  be  had  never  told  her  so*  Mr. 
Analey  coaldy  tbereloiei  in  no  way  blame  his  cousin  for  hie,  die* 
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appotiitoieDt  wben  she  married,  and  had'tbe  manlinesd  to  stand  by 
berwbenitrieiMlli  ^fid  relations  fair  away.  It  was  fete,  perhaps, 
whieh  threw  their  paths  togetter  after  her  marriage ;  for  her 
hai%add,  aa  hbs  been  before  stated,  soon  afterwards  bought  the 
simdl  Mfliery  of  Heatbgate,  and  there,  while  still  a  bride,  she  had 
selttl^d  'down,  isolated  ttom  sooiety,  exeept  for  that  of  her  ooasins 
at  FdrSMady  aod  a  few  new-made  friends  living  within  a  get-at-able 
distance ;  for  the  viHage  boasted  of  only  the  colliers  and  their 
iamllies  to  inhabitants. 

tfben  Mr»  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Philips  arrived,  Harry  Ansley  bad 
not  much  difficulty  in  persuading  his  fond  old  mother,  who  made 
her  home  with  him,  to  call  upon  his  cousin,  regardless  of  the  anger 
of  the  irate  be^d  of  the  family— for  Sir  George  Ansley  bad  vowed 
never  to  forgive  his  daughter,  and  never  again  to  speak  to  anyone 
who  countenanced  her ;  a  threat  he  was  but  too  likely  to  carry  out, 
for  Sir  George  was  a  hard  man,  and  the  only  being  who  had  ever 
OLeroised  a  gentle  influence  over  him  was  sleeping  in  ^^  God's 
Grard'en,"  and  could  influence  him  by  b^  quiet  words  no  more. 

Eva  bad  been  just  eleven  months  married ;  it  had  been  such 
another  toggj  November  day  as  the  one  on  whioh  she  bad  pro- 
mised fo  leave  her  gay  life  behind,  to  become  Arthur's  wife.  With 
bar  husband  at  the  works  all  day,  she  bad  felt  lonely,  and  the 
aiinospherie  oppression  had  weighed  upon  her ;  she  had  therefore 
joyfhny  bailed  an  unlooked-for  invitation  to  dine  at  seven  o'clock 
at  Fflirmead  with  her  cousin,  who  had  arranged  that  Mrs.  Ansle/s 
cosy  brougham  should  fetch  her  and  her  husband  in  due  time, 
and  accepted  the  proposal  with  more  than  her  usual  warmth.  She 
had  come  to  her  husband^  at  his  express  wish,  with  nothing.  He 
was  too  proud  and  independent  to  allow  his  wife  to  bring  him  even 
eloihei  bought  ibr  her  by  the  man  who  had  fairly  insulted  him 
when  be  had  asked  for  her  band.  It  was,  therefore,  to  a  somewhat 
scantily  supplied  wardrobe  that  the  young  wife  tumedj  after  having 
replied  to  Mrs.  Ansley's  note :  **  A  few  friends  were  coming  unex- 
pectedly to  dinner,  would  she  like  to  join  them  with  her  husband  P  *' 
Of  course  she  would,  but  what  should  she  wear  ?  She  had  been 
trying  her  band  at  making  a  new  dress,  bat  it  was  not  finished,  and 
she  questioned  if  she  cotild  get  it  done  in  time ;  however,  having 
careftfUy  inspected  the  older  ones  in  turns,  she  decided  that  none 
were  good  enough,  and  set  herself  diligently  to  work. 

Thns  it  happened  that  she  was  tired,  and  somewhat  irritable 
when  her  husband  returned  home,  and  moreover  bad  negleeted 
those  little  things  which  it  had  been  for  long  months  her  wont  to 
do.     Wftb  only  a  general  servant  and  girl  t^  kelp,  Bva's  bands 
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were  often  busied  in  those  triflas  which  make.  Ihe  home  wneeiS  .nui 
smoothly,  and  for  the  first  time  Arthur  retarn^  withoat  awelooiae* 

His  wife  was  generally  listening  for  the  sound  of  his  latoh-key  ; 
hut  to-night  the  lamp  was  not  even  lighted  in  the  tiay  haU*  He 
opened  the  doors  to  right  and  left,  of  dining  and  drawing-jeoaiy 
and  was  greeted  by  blackness ;  the  dying  embers  of  &  fire  were  atiU 
flickering  in  one  of  the  grates,  and  that  was  all.. 

Ho  groped  his  way  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  opened  it*  The 
maid,  having  no  dinner  to  prepare,  was  absoriiad  in  the  columns 
of  Bow  Bells,  and  was  eagerly  following  the  fortunes  of  a  girl  in 
her  own  class  of  life,  who  in  two  short  years  was  changed  from  her 
grub-like  existence  into  a  butterfly  duchess,  and  had  forgotten  her 
mistress's  afternoon  tea,  and  the  nnlighted  rooms,  in  her  excite- 
ment, until  her  master  stood  before  her. 

Mrs.  Philips,  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  lace  and  frills,  bows^  and 
pleats,  had  forgotten  them  too. 

"  Mary,  where  is  your  mistress  ?  " 

**  Upstairs,  Sir,  in  her  own  room." 

And  before  the  abigail  could  say  more,  the  door  had  dosed  and 
Mr.  Philips  was  feeling  his  way  up  in  the  darkness.  The  first 
light  greeted  him  as  he  stood  within  his  wife's  chamber. 

*'  There  !  I  have  done  at  last  1 "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  him,  and  held  up  the  really  pretty  dress  she  had  just 
finished.     "  Does  it  not  look  nice  ?  '* 

"  Why  is  the  house  all  in  darkness,  Eva ;  and  why  are  the  fires 
all  out  ?  *'  he  inquired,  without  replying  to  her  question. 

'*  We  are  going  to  dine  at  my  cousins,"  she  said,  her  face  Ugfat- 
ing  up  with  pleasure. 

"Oh!  are  we?'' 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  of  voice  which  chilled  her. 
She  felt  that  he  was  annoyed. 

"  Don't  you  like  it  ?  "  she  asked  abruptly. 

*'  Not  particularly.  When  a  man  comes  home  cold  and  tired» 
lie  looks  for  his  arm-chair  and  his  wife's  society ;  but "  (visibly 
softening)  "  never  mind,  you  will  enjoy  it,  I  dare  say ;  and  you 
have  not  many  pleasures.  Had  you  consulted  me,  however,  I  fear 
I  should  have  been  selfish  enough  to  say  noJ' 

**  How  could  I  consult  you  ?  You  were  at  the  works.  I  couldn't 
keep  Harry's  messenger  to  send  to  you.'' 

Then  she  looked  at  him  and  saw  how  tired  and  worn  he 
aeemed. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter,  dear  ?  '^ 

^'  Oh  !  not  much,  things  are  not  going  so  well  as  they  might» 
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llM>tigb  I  dare  say  we  shall  weather  it ;  bat  there  is  one  thing 
I  w4U  have  my  way  about,  the  men  shall  not  open  their  lanterns 
in  my  pits." 

*'  Harte  they  been  dorng  it  again  ?  '^ 

''  So  I  bear  by  a  side  wind ;  bat  the  men  will  not  tell  upon  eaob 
otber,  so  I  cannot  find  oat  the  offenders." 

She  was  generally  interested  in  all  that  went  on  in  his  outer  life ; 
but  now  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  dress,  and  her  hands  were 
wandering  hither  and  thither,  flattering  among  its  folds  and  trim^ 
mhigs* 

He  noted  it,  and  tamed  away. 

"Yon  are  fond  of  finery,  Eva,  like  other  girls,"  he  said,  without 
mnoh  approval  in  his  voioe,  and  left  the  room. 

**  Like  other  girls!"  His  words  grated  upon  her.  How  superior 
he  bad  thought  her  to  other  girls  she  knew.  Was  his  opinion  of 
her  changing?  No,  surely  not!  He  was  tired,  something  had 
gone  wrong  at  the  works.  She  turned  and  rang  the  bell,  unfasten- 
ing her  dress  the  while. 

''Bring  me  some  hot  water,  Mary.  I  suppose  you  saw  that  your 
master's  room  was  ready  ?  " 

"  Lor !  that  I  didn^t ! "  the  maid  confessed  ;  ''  you  generally 
see  to  ft  yourself,  and  I  never  thought  about  it." 

**  How  vexing !  didn't  you  even  put  the  clean  towels  out,  or  hot 
water,  or  light  the  fire,  and  the  candles  ?  Oh  !  Mary,  it  really  is. 
ioo  bad  of  you.  Go  and  see  to  the  things  at  once — yes,  before 
you  fetch  my  water.    I  am  $o  vexed  with  you." 

But  in  reality  she  was  more  vexed  with  herself,  even  though' 
she  would  not  acknowledge  the  fact.  ''  Mary  has  really  had 
nothing  to  do  the  whole  afternoon,"  she  grumbled  to  herself  as 
she  brushed  out  her  long  dark  hair.  "It  is  altogether  too 
bad  of  her."  Her  temper  recovered  as  she  attired  herself  in  her 
''finery/'  as  her  husband  had  called  it.  Every  woman  likes  to- 
see  a  satisfactory  reflection  of  herself  as  she  looks  in  her  glass,  and 
Eva  Philips  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  satisfied  with  what  she 
saw  in  hers.  She  smiled  as  she  put  the  finishing  touch  to  her 
dress ;  then,  the  smile  deepening,  she  opened  a  small  leather  case 
lined  with  white  satin,  and  held  it  to  the  candle,  while  its  contents- 
emitted  a  tiiousand  sparks  of  light. 

*'  They  are  wonderful,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Perfectly  wonderful  t 
How  I  shoald  love  to  wear  them !  but  Arthur  is  so  particular,, 
he  would  not  like  it,  and  he  is  so  blunt  he  would  be  sure  to  blurt 
out  the  truth  before  the  evening  was  over."  She  sighed  and  closed 
the  case.    "I  used  to  have  such  pretty  jewels/'  she  murmuredl 
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r»gi!eliully»  "  and  now  I  have  iiQiia»  eKOopt  ibedcu?  Jkgmu-.Ae 
surveyed  herself  in  the  mirror;  she  had  al]QWjed:dtBQOfi(letttltQ^efoep 
iJB,  and  didn't  fed  half  so  well  pleased  at  this  second  iatf^eetion. 
''The  ear-rings  would  make  all  the  difference/'  she  saj^^.i^te 
deoidedly,  and  finds  herself  holding  tkem  np  besida  her  esrs ;  in 
another  minute  she  has  clasped  them  in,  and  once  mop«  BW.is 
satisfied.  ''I  won't  tell  him/'  she  deternuQes,  '"at  any  rate  not 
till  we  come  home,  then  he  can't  say  anything/'  Ajid,  ofiening 
the  door^  she  went  down  with  her  wrap  over  her  arm. 

Her  hushand  was  there  before  her,  sitting  in  that  chilly  foom 
awaiting  her.  He  had  felt  the  miss  of  his  wife's  usual  attentions, 
and  had  for  a  time  been  really  vexed ;  but  he  had  put  aside  his 
ill-temper,  wondering  at  himself,  that  he,  who  for  so  many  years 
had  lived  alone,  should  now  depend  upon  another  for  happineas. 
He  looked  up  at  her  with  a  smile  as  she  entered. 

**  Shall  I  do  ?"  she  asked,  without  much  regard  to  elegance  of 
language, 

''  Do !  I  should  think  so.  Did  you  make  it  all  yourself,  little 
-woman  ?  " 

''Every  stitch.  I  had  no  idea  I  could  till  I  tried,  and  I  never 
.tried  till— till " 

"  Till  you  married  nu;  it 's  the  truth,  you  need  not  hesitate  to 
say  it." 

She  had  not  liked  to  remind  him  that  she  had  never  bad  to 
^inch  and  contrive  until  she  had  become  his  wife ;  that  her  old 
life  had  been  one  of  luxury,  and  she  stood  searching  her  mind 
for  words  to  tell  him  how  little  she  regretted  the  change,  words 
which  should  not  seem  to  exalt  herself,  and  make  a  merit  of  her 
sacrifice,  when  she  was  startled  by  her  husband's  notice  of  her  one 
article  of  jewellery. 

"  Those  ear-rings  are  new,  Eva !  " 

And  she  had  replied,  as  carelessly  as  she  could :  "  What  if  they 
are  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  blood  had  rushed  through  her  veins;  ber 
pulse  had  struck  like  an  anvil  in  her  temples ;  her  heart  had  beat 
fast  and  thick.  She  knew  what  she  was  about  to  do — she  was 
going  to  make  her  husband  angry ;  she  Anew  it,  and  yet  did  it 
wilfully. 

She  loved  him  truly ;  still  she  meant  to  have  her  way,  to  wear 
4he  ear-rings  and  not  to  tell  him  anything  about  them,  at  any 
rate  that  night.  She  felt  as  a  soldier  who  for  the  first  time  goes 
under  fire,  an  involuntary  shrinking  from  the  scene  before  bim — a 
.desire  to  evade  the  dangers  of  the  position  ;  one  moment  of  heart* 
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If  aii^then'tibeiaiQdi»  brftoed  for  aotioii';  and  oalnmeBSy 
<«fan  ddjBa&M,  follows. 

'^  ^faoBO  Oftr-rings  are  bnlliants ;  they  mast  have  ron  into  three 
^Agares?" 

*^  Well,  I  did  not  Bay  they  had  not !  "   And  a  smile  loriied  about 

:     •*  Where  did  you  get  them,  Era  ?  " 

»     The  question  had  been  asked,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  she  had 

parried  it ;  one  unkind  speech  bad  begotten  another,  and  Eva  was 

rftanding,  hoping  for  a  tender  word  to   draw  her  back   to   her 

husband. 

In  her  pride  she  told  herself  that  it  must  come/ram  ^m-~ttnd 
it  did  not.  He  would  not  speak,  so  she  let  her  heart  grow  hard, 
.«nd  her  desire  for  reconoiliation  died  out,  anger  quickly  taking  its 
place.  She  thought  bitterly  that  he  bad  grown  tired  of  her,  that 
he  regretted  their  union.  She  had  given  him  the  opportunity  to 
tell  her  that  her  fears  were  groundless,  and  he  had  passed  it  by 
without  a  word  as  a  subject  beneath  his  notice,  or  one  which  he 
^ould  not  deny. 

The  girl  before  him,  flashing  defiance  from  those  usually  soft 
eyes,  was  the  one  woman  he  had  loved  during  his  thirty-five  years 
of  life.  Arthur  Philips  had  not  frittered  away  or  enervated  his 
Jove  by  flirtations  and  meaningless  sweet  nothings ;  he  had  thought 
•little  about  women,  until  he  had  met  that  one  who  was  all  to  him. 
He  had  decided  then  to  try  and  win  her,  and  he  had  never  once 
regretted  that  he  had  succeeded.  He  felt  himself  lowered  by  his 
own  conduct,  and  the  knowledge  was  like  a  lash  to  him.  He  who 
.loved  truth  had  not  spoken  it  in  its  entirety,  but  he  could  not 
acknowledge  this  to  the  beautiful  virago  before  him,  and  certainly 
not  until  she  bad  told  him  what  he  desired  to  know  about  those 
glittering  baubles  which  he  was  longing  to  crush  under  his  feet. 
And  now  the  thought  rushed  through  his  brain  that  she  had 
accepted  them  from  some  other  man,  and  had  hidden  the  fact  from 
<him.  What  could  such  a  concealment  mean?  With  his  proud 
nature,  he  could  not  brook  that  his  wife  should  receive  anything 
irom  anyone  but  himself;  but  that  she  should  accept  so  valuable 
a  gift  and  not  tell  bim  ^of  it,  was  more  than  he  could  or  would 
4)ear. 

'  In  her  retired  life  there  was  but  one  who  could  have  been  the 
-donor — Harry  Ausley  !  Stay — wore  there  not  two  ?  Might  not 
his  mother  have  given  them  ? 

•  •  *•  Eva,"  he  asked,  in  a  low  suppressed  voice ;  "  if  Mfs.  Ansley 
^ave  you  those  ear-rings,  pray  tell  m,e  so  at  once." 
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He  had  not  spoken  that  kind  word ;  he  had  not  been  generotfs^ 
in  his  conduct  towards  her.  He  had  certainly  not  treated  her  with 
that  courtesy  which  she  had,  perhaps,  a  right  to  expect  from  him^ 
He  had  pained  her  sorely  by  his  want  of  trust,  by  his  remarks, 
and  she  felt  a  wicked  pleasure  in  the  torment  she  now  knew  that 
she  was  inflicting  upon  him.  He  had  often  laughed  at  her  for 
wanting  to  keep  him  all  to  herself,  for  seeking  expressions  of  his 
love;  had  laughed  for  joy  of  heart  at  it,  and  called  her  jealous! 
Now  it  was  her  turn. 

"  Mrs.  Ansley  did  not  give  them  to  me,''  she  answered  triam- 
phantly. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mary  announced : 

"  Mrs.  Ansley's  carriage." 

Both  waited  until  it  had  closed  again  before  either  spoke.  Then 
he  made  a  last  attempt. 

*'  Eva !  who  gave  you  those  diamonds  ?  " 

It  had  come  to  that !  He  no  longer  inquired  whence  they  came» 
but  who  had  been  their  donor. 

*'I  decline  to  be  browbeaten!"  she  answered  hotly;  ''indeed, 
I  decline  to  reply  to  any  more  questions  at  all.  I  cannot  keep- 
my  cousin's  horses  waiting — I  am  going." 

*'  Very  well — I  am  not !  " 

Oh !  how  she  longed  to  fling  aside  her  pretty  dress,  to  put  on 
the  plain  one  which  she  usually  wore  at  home  in  the  evening ;  to- 
nestle  to  his  heart  as  she  had  so  often  done,  and  hear  it  beat  for  her; 
but  she  was  too  proud  to  acknowledge  it,  far  too  proud* 

''That  is  for  you  to  decide,  of  course,"  she  replied.  "I  am 
sorry  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  break  m^  promise  to  my  oonsiiiB^ 
Are  you  sure  you  won't  come  ?  " 

There  was  a  wistful  intonation  in  her  voice  which  arrested  hift- 
attention,  but,  perhaps,  feeling  her  own  weakness,  she  had  turned 
firom  him. 

"  Quite  sure  !  " 

She  glanced  back  at  him  as  she  shut  the  door.  He  did  not  seem 
to  know  that  the  world  held  her.  He  had  seated  himself  by  the 
table,  had  drawn  the  lamp  to  his  side,  had  taken  a  memorandum 
book  from  his  pocket,  and  appeared  intent  upon  its  pages.  A  ory 
escaped  from  her  heart  as  she  flew,  rather  than  walked,  down  the 
garden  path  to  the  carriage,  regardless  of  the  keen  wind  and  the 
November  fog,  with  nothing  to  protect  her  from  the  coldness  of 
the  night  air. 

"  Oh  I  Ma'am,  where  is  your  cloak  ?     You  will  catch  cold  !  ** 
cried  Mary,  running  after  her. 
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'* Never  mind — I'm  not  cold.  I  don'fc  want  a  wrap — ^I  can't 
wiiit," 

**  Yon  've  got  it,  Ma*am ;  do  put  it  on-^^see  I  it  is  over  your 
arm." 

"  TeSy  of  coarse !  I  forgot ;  but  I  donH  want  it.  It  is  so  hot. 
Leave  the  window  open." 

"  Isn't  master  coming  ?  '* 

"  No." 

**  Then  I  must  shut  the  window,  or  you  will  catch  your  death." 

Mrs.  Arthur  Philips  was  not  hot,  but  she  felt  as  if  she  were 
choking,  and  sank  back  in  the  comfortable  carriage  like  a  log. 

"  Why  had  she  done  it  ?  Why  had  she  been  so  utterly  foolish 
as  to  shake  her  husband's  tnist  in  her  for  such  nonsense  ?  Even 
now,  could  she  not  go  back  to  him  ?  " 

It  was  love  which  thus  whispered  to  her. 

''  No,  no !  a  thousand  times  no !     He  had  been  as  much  in  the 
wrong  as  herself;  it  was  for  him  to  take  the   first  step  towards 
reconciliation." 
'  It  was  pride  which  answered ;  and  to  pride  she  listened. 

The  horses  trotted  on  gaily,  proudly  tossing  their  arched  necks, 
and  Eva  listened  to  their  measured  foot-fall  with  a  lead-weighted 
heart,  while  a  feeling  of  lethargy  crept  over  her.  It  was  her 
cousin's  voice  which  roused  her,  her  cousin's  hand  which  clasped 
hers  warmly  as  the  door  of  the  carriage  opened. 

"  Why,  where  is  Philips  ? "  he  asked,  on  finding  her  alone. 
"And  good  heavens!  Eva — without  a  cloak  on  such  a  night  I" 
And  he  looked  into  her  face  keenly. 

'*  One  question  at  a  time,  Cousin  Harry,  and  my  dull  wits  may 
follow  you.  Mr.  Philips  has  had  a  bothering  day  at  the  works, 
and  was  tired." 

"  Had  I  known  you  would  come  alone,  I  would  have  gone  over 
to  fetch  you  myself,"  he  answered,  with  a  voice  which  said  he 
condemned  his  unconscious  rival  unheard ;  **  and  I  should  at 
least  have  seen  that  you  were  taken  care  of." 

He  led  her  into  the  house  tenderly.  Love's  intuition  told  him 
something  had  gone  wrong  with  her,  and  his  heart  rose  up 
against  it.  While  he  had  seen  her  happy,  he  had  been  con- 
tented even  in  the  shadows;  but  now,  she  was  not  happy,  and 
he  knew  it. 

''Is  anything  the  matter,  Cousin  Eva?"  he  asked,  earnestly, 
before  he  opened  the  drawing-room  door. 

"  The  matter !  why,  what  should  be  ?  " 

However  unhappy  Eva  Philips  might  be,  she  would  not  wear 
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her  heart  upon  her  flleere,  even  for  her  kind  oonsin  to  inspect;  00 
she  broke  into  a  light  laugh. 

''That  question  reminds  me  of  old  times,  Harry.  I  never 
oonld  be  one  bit  silent  or  serious  without  your  thinking  I  hai 
been  ill  used."  And  in  another  moment  she  was  in  the  brilliant 
room. 

It  was  a  large  party,  and  Eva  allowed  herself  not  one  moment 
for  thought*  Had  Arthur  Philips  been  there  he  would  scaroely 
have  recognised  his  Tivacious  wife. 

Harry  Ansley  looked  at  her  in  wonder.  Never  in  her  youngest 
girlhood  had  she  been  so  saucy ;  never  had  her  eyes  sparkled  as 
they  did  that  night,  and  somehow  it  grated  more  upon  her  cousin 
to  see  her  so,  than  her  saddest  mood  could  have  done. 

**  Good-bye,  Harry,'*  she  cried,  stepping  gaily  into  the  carriage 
at  the  close  of  the  evening* 

**  I  am  coming  with  you.     I  shall  see  you  home." 

*^ No  no,  please  don't ;  I  am  so  tired.  I  cant  talk  any  more ! ** 
And  there  was  a  sound  in  her  voice  as  of  tears  not  tsi  off. 

"  Tou  shall  not  speak  one  word.  I  am  tired  too^  and  don't 
want  to  talk." 

**  Why  do  you  wish  to  see  me  home  ?  " 

"  Because  I  believe  yon  are  unwell." 

'*  Who  ever  heard  such  nonsense  ?  You  always  were  an  old 
woman,  Harry,"  she  said,  essaying  to  laugh. 

He  followed  her  into  the  carriage,  wrapping  her  warmly  in  her 
cloak,  but  did  not  break  upon  her  silence  until  the  village  of 
Heathgate  showed  its  feeble  lights,  then  he  took  her  cold  hand 
into  his  own. 

"  Eva,  never  forget  that  I  am  your  cousin,  and  if  ever  you 
want  anything^  if  ever  I  can  serve  you,  you  will  let  me,  will  yoo 
not  ?  " 

She  gave  him  her  second  hand  of  her  own  free  will. 

''I  will  indeed,  Harry;  you  are  more  than  a  cousin  to  me* 
Tou  and  your  mother  are  the  only  relations  I  have  now  in  all  the 
world." 

The  carriage  stopped  and  he  helped  her  out.  They  had  been 
wont  to  kiss  in  days  gone  by,  these  cousins ;  but  since  love  bad 
given  a  fresh  meaning  to  such  things  for  her,  she  had  shrunk  from 
his  cousinly  salutes.  But  to-night  a  great  loneliness  was  upon 
her,  her  soul  yearned  for  a  word  of  kindness ;  and  this  cousin,  who 
was  to  her  as  a  brother,  had  given  it.  She  paused,  hesitated, 
raised  her  face  and  kissed  him  out  there  in  the  feeble  moonlight. 

"  You  won't  come  in,  Harry  ?  " 
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No,  not  to-night."     Then,  in  a  low  voioe,  "God  keep  you, 
Eva." 

The  little  gate  was  shut,  and  Arthur  Philips  and  his  wife  once 
more  stood  face  to  face. 

How  the  wind  blew !  but  they  heeded  it  not. 

''  I  hope  yon  have  passed  a  pleasant  evening/*  he  said,  with  an 
ironieal  laugh. 

"  Very,  and  I  reciprocate  your  wish." 

He  grasped  her  wrist  in  his  strong  hand  and  involuntarily  hurt 
her. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  now  who  gave  you  those  diamonds  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Shall  r  tell  you  ?  " 

**  Certainly;  if  you  can.'* 

*•  Harry  Ansley  !  " 

How  his  words  beat  upon  her  heart !  Harry  Ansley  !  So  that 
was  what  he  thought !  He  whom  she  loved  with  all  her  strength 
believed  her  untrue  to  him.  The  moon  gleamed  out  with  asudden, 
fitful,  sickly  light,  and  showed  her  face  to  him,  white  and  drawn 
with  despair. 

"She  sufifers  thus  for  html"  he  thought,  and  dug  his  heel  cruelly 
in  the  ground.     "  Great  God !  and  how  I  love  her !  '^ 

Again  a  silence,  and  only  the  pain-stricken  sobbing  of  those  two 
hearts.  Still  looking  at  the  sadness  of  her  face,  and  at  her  beauty, 
8  great  pity  for  her  touched  him.  If  only  she  would  tell  him  all 
Ibe  Iznth,  might  not  he  help  her,  even  from  herself  ?  " 

"  Eva,  can  you  deny  it  ?  Oh !  Will  you  not  confess  your 
sin?' 

Her  sin !  Had  he  stopped  short  of  that !  Her  eyes  shone  like 
stars^  and  she  answered  him  him  slowly  and  defiantly. 

"  I  shall  not  condescend  to  either  deny  or  confess ;  you  can 
take  any  course  you  please.'^ 

How  cold  her  words  sounded ;  yet  they  came  firom  a  bleeding 
heart.  She  raised  her  head  proudly,  and  the  moon's  rays  fell  upon 
that  apple  of  discord,  those  diamonds,  and  they  struck  out  their 
beautiful  fires  as  though  to  mock  him.  One,  only  one  soft  word^ 
and  she  would  kneel  to  him ;  she  loved  this  man  so  deeply.  Proud 
as  she  was,  she  would  kneel  and  tell  him  that  no  other  being  irk 
all  the  world  was,  or  could  ever  be,  aught  to  her. 

"  Is  that  your  final  decision  ?  *'  he  asked  icily. 

"  It  is." 

For  one  long  breathing  space  he  gazed  at  her,  then  turned,  and 
without  one  word  was  gone.     She  heard  his  retreating  footsteps,. 
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slow  and  heavy  like  a  funeral  maroh^  and  her  bopea  died  within 
her.  She  heard  the  little  garden-gate  shut  after  him,  and  hia 
steps  fell  into  silenoe. 

Slowly,  with  a  deep  despair  settling  down  upon  her,  she  removed 
the  ear-rings  from  her  ears,  and  crushed  them  under  her  feet  into 
the  gravel  path  ;  then^  as  a  wounded  animal  tarns  to  its  lairj  she 
bent  her  steps  towards  her  home.  The  door  stood  ajar.  He  had 
left  it  so.  All  was  still  within  the  little  oottage.  He  only  had 
sat  up  for  her.  But  with  what  intent  ?  She  left  the  door  open  ; 
he  might  return.  She  struok  no  light,  but  sat  down  in  the  dark« 
ness  alone  to  listen. 

i^  ih  *  *  * 

But  Arthur  Philips  did  not  oome.  The  sight  of  that  kiss,  upon 
his  excited  mind  had  made  it  chaos.  Generally  a  man  of  clear, 
sound  judgment,  he  now  allowed  jealous  passion  to  take  possession 
of  him.  Another  time  he  would  have  thought  but  little  of  the 
circumstance,  and,  if  he  had  not  approved  of  it,  would  have  told 
his  wife  so  with  kindness  and  decision,  confident  in  her  desire  to 
follow  out  his  wishes.  Now  it  proved  cUl  things  to  him.  So  he 
turned  his  office  at  the  works  into  his  home,  and  remained  there. 

All  the  village  soon  knew  that  something  was  wrong.  The 
report  in  time  reached  Fairmead ;  but  Eva  refused  to  see  either 
Mrs.  Ansley  or  her  cousin  Harry.  Life  had  become  a  blank  to 
her.     She  did  nothing — ^nothing  but  wait  for  Arthur  to  come  back. 

Christmas  Eve !  and  her  wedding-day  I  If  ever  his  heart  turned 
to  her,  surely  it  would  be  to-day,  she  told  herself,  and  dressed  her 
vases  with  his  favourite  Christmas  roses,  and  decked  the  rooms  with 
holly  and  mistletoe  to  greet  him.  But  all  the  day  passed  and  he 
never  came  to  her.  The  world  was  pure  and  white,  as  a  Christ- 
mas world  should  be ;  scarcely  a  breath  stirred  the  cold,  still  air. 
Only  she  knew  how  she  had  hoped  to  see  him  that  day,  and 
an  utter  sadness  oppressed  her.  Evening  had  set  in.  She  ooold 
bear  inaction  no  longer ;  and,  slipping  on  a  fur-lined  cloak,  one  of 
his  many  gifts  to  her,  she  went  out  into  the  night.  She  touched 
the  fur  with  a  gentle  hand,  remembering  tehen  he  had  given  it  to 
her.  **  A  year  to-morrow,"  she  whispered,  and  sped  on ;  her  heart 
full  of  the  joy  of  the  past,  and  the  misery  of  the  present  and  future* 
when  she  heard  a  step  behind  her — a  man's  step — and  stood  atilL 
A  throb  of  hope,  a  chill  sense  of  despair,  and  her  cousin  was  beside 
her. 

'' Eva,"  he  said,  clasping  her  hand  in  both  his  own,  ''Eva,  do 
you  remember  your  promise  7  Surely  the  time  has  come  when  I  can 
help  you !    It  is  no  secret  that  some  trouble  has  oome  between  you 
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and  your  hosband.  My  dear  girl,  I  pray  you  to  trust  me  with  all 
the  truth,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  fail  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation." 

So  ehe  told  him  all — every  word* 

Then  he  led  her  homewards,  begged  her  to  keep  up  a  brave 
heart,  and  said  he  would  send  her  news  very  shortly-Hihat,  night  if 
possible. 

**  Are  you  going  to  the  works  ?  "  she  inquired  timidly. 

"  Yes !  I  must  see  Arthur." 

•*  And  what  are  you  going  to  say  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  him  he  ought  to  be  the  happiest  man  in 
the  world  this  Christmas  Eve,  for  he  has  a  wife  who  loves  him 
truly." 

Then  he  turned  and  looked  at  her  earnestly.  ''  You  do  so  love 
him,  Eva,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart  and  soul." 

She  did  not  understand  the  wistful  expression  which  crossed  her 
eousin's  face  at  her  reply,  as  he  touched  her  hand  gently,  and  with« 
out  words  went  to  reconcile  her  to  another  man. 

Eva  could  not,  however,  obey  him,  she  could  not  remain  in  the 
house,  but  after  a  while  went  out  and  leant  against  the  gate — the 
ggte  through  which  her  husband  had  gone  away — the  gate  through 
which  he  was  to  return. 

How  long  she  watched  there  she  never  knew.  The  after  fear 
and  agony  blotted  out  time  and  space.  A  sound  smote  upon  her 
ears  as  of  distant  thunder.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  winter  sky  to 
find  it  cloudless ;  she  had  known  it  before,  but  yet  she  had  looked 
to  satisfy  herself.  Ten  thousand  stars  glittered  in  heaven's  arch, 
and  stillness  wrapped  the  world.  She  could  hear  her  own  breath 
come  and  go,  as  the  loudest  sound  abroad.  Another  deep  and 
angry  growl — ^not  very  near,  but  carrying  a  horrible  meaning ;  a 
mrghty  roar — ^then  silence. 

Lights  bursting  from  every  cottage  window,  opening  doors,  and 
women's  voices  wailing. 

The  men  were  not  all  at  the  works — some  were  in  their  beds,  but 
business  was  brisk,  and  both  by  night  and  day  the  pits  were  filled 
with  workers. 

Many  there  had  heard  those  sounds  before,  but  not  so  Eva 
Philips,  yet  she  knew  with  a  certainty  what  they  had  meant.  She, 
like  others,  sped  on  unheeded :  each  had  husband,  friend,  brother 
or  child  to  think  of,  and  gave  no  thought  to  her. 

A  sensation  as  of  an  earthquake  told  of  yet  another  explosion 
in  that  black  city  underground.     One  cry  went  up  from  her  heart: 
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'*  God  save  him/'     In  her  anspeakable  agony  there  was  to  her  but 
one  in  that  terrible  danger — the  rest  were  forgotten. 

"  Keep  back !  it  is  not  safe  !  "  and  rough  bat  kindly  hands  held 
her  from  advancing  into  the  midst  of  the  scene  of  danger  and 
confusion  before  her. 

''  I  am  Mrs.  Philips — the  master's  wife — ^let  me  go  to  him/'  she 
pleaded. 

''  Poor  lass  !  but  you  can't ;  he  is  down  in  the  pit.'' 

*'  Down  in  the  pit !  God  help  him !  *' 

''  Ay,  that 's  it,  mistress — ^he  would  go ;  he  said  the  men's  lives 
were  worth  more  than  his ;  he  is  a  noble  man !  " 

It  was  the  foreman  who  was  speaking  to  her.  She  covered  her 
white  face  with  her  hands,  and  waited.  She  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  her  cousin  and  his  mission,  for  she  made  no  inquiry  for 
his  safety. 

How  she  trembled,  as  amid  violent  excitement  the  cage  came 
slowly  up  laden  with  the  dead  and  dying.  Sometimes  a  piercing 
shriek  rent  the  night  air,  and  told  that  some  dear  one  had  been 
recognized,  and  now  must  be  mourned ;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
grief  was  still  and  deep — almost  sullen.  Women  sat  upon  the 
ground,  their  hands  tightly  clasping  their  knees,  awaiting  their 
fate  with  straining  eyes;  their  sympathy  for  each  other  shown 
only  by  a  "  God  help  you !  "  as  some  dear  one  of  another  came  to 
view. 

Every  man  had  been  brought  up,  dead  or  alive ;  only  the  master 
was  left  behind.  Once  more  a  strain  upon  the  ropes,  a  murmnr 
of  hoarse  voices,  and  again  the  cage  came  up  more  quickly,  this 
time  being  lightly  laden.  A  suppressed  cheer  greeted  it,  as  hearty 
as  the  heavy  hearts  of  the  men  could  make  it. 

**  He 's  coming  now,  ma'am,"  whispered  the  foreman. 

Eva  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  afraid  to  look ;  not  knowing 
what  might  meet  her  vision,  she  struggled  forward  with  a  bitter 
cry,  the  world  swam  beneath  her  feet,  the  sound  as  of  ocean  waves 
encompassed  her.  The  cheering  came  deeper  and  more  wannly, 
''  Safe !  Safe !  " 

Another  had  come  up  in  the  cage  as  well  as  Arthur  Philips — 
Harry  Ansley.  He  had  been  in  the  solitary  den  which  was  Arthur's 
abode,  and  had  made  peace  between  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  was 
just  leading  him  home  in  triumph,  when  the  first  explosion  had 
taken  place^  and  both  had  gone  into  the  pits  to  render  what  help 
they  could  to  the  sufferers. 

Christmas   morning  was  breaking  red  and  fair  when  the  trio 
jreached  the  little  cottage  at  Heathgate  which  was  Evas  hornet 
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She  let  her  cousiii  pass  in,  and  stopped  just  where  she  and  her 
iinsband  had  parted  a  month  before  in  anger.  The  sun  was  light- 
ing up  her  face  with  a  heavenly  radiance. 

"  Arthur,"  she  said,  "  forgive  me,  I  was  in  the  wrong." 

From  a  church  tower  far  away  the  chimes  came  to  them  faint 
ikod  low,  falling  and  rising  in  the  morning  air. 

**  We  were  both  to  blame/'  he  answered  gently,  and  drew  her 
into  his  arms. 

With  a  happy  smile  she  slid  from  his  embrace.  In  the  gravel 
■at  her  feet  she  had  seen  the  cause  of  their  dispute.  She  dug  out 
ihe  fragments  and  held  them  up  before  his  eyes. 

**  I  wonder  if  any  two,  who  love,  ever  parted  about  such  an  unim- 
portant thing  as  u  pair  of  Jive  shilling  paste  ear-rings  ?  ''  she 
•queried  with  a  happy  laugh. 

**  My  wife !  why  did  you  not  tell  me  they  were  paste  ?  " 

**  Simply  because  you  are  such  an  austere  old  dear^  and  denounce 
4dl  shams  so  lustily,  that  I  thought  you  would  not  let  me  wear  them^ 
or  that  yon  would  honestly  blurt  out  to  aU  my  little  world  their 
lack  of  value." 

**  But  when  you  found  the  subject  was  becoming  serious,  my 
pet  ?  '• 

**  Ah !  then  it  was  too  late — pride  had  got  the  upper  hand." 

"  And  now  ?  " 

^'  Love  has  it" 
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The  Duke  and  Ihichess  of  Connaught,  attended  by  one  aide-de* 
oamp,  are  expected  to  embark  for  India  at  Marseilles^  on  the  8th 
of  next  month.    His  Royal  Highness,  who  is  very  popular  in  India, 
has  with  excellent  taste   arranged   with   the  Indian  Government 
that  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army  shall  be  appointed  his  eqnerry. 
The  command  of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
given  to  His  Boyal  Highness.     The  Punjab  Frontier  Foroe,  the 
administration  of  which  has  hitherto  been  vested  in  the  G-oveni- 
ment  of  the  Punjab,  has  been,  with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  transferred  to  the  command  of  His  Excellency  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India.     The  Governor-General  in  Coancii^ 
referring  to  the  change,  ''  takes  this  opportunity  to  place  on  record 
his  appreciation  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  force  has 
for  so   many  years   been    administered   by   the  Punjab  Govern- 
ment •  •  •  In  arranging  the  details  of  this  change  of  control,  the 
political  exigencies  of   the  frontier  have  been  kept  prominently 
in  view,  and  every  effort  has  been  and  will  be  made  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the   present  system  of  frontier  adminis- 
tration.   The  force  will,  therefore,  continue  as  a  separate  unit  for 
frontier  duties,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  its  local  and 
distinctive   character    will    be    preserved,   its   institutions    main- 
tained, and  its  existing  privileges  contiuued.     The  transfer  will 
take  place  from  1st  August  1886,  and  His  Excellency  the  Vice- 
roy  and  Governor-General  in  Council  is  confident  that  all  ranks  of 
the  force,  British  and  native^  under  the  command  of  His  Excellency 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  will  spare  no  efforts  to  worthily 
uphold  the  traditions  of  loyalty,  discipline,  and  bravery  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  them,  and  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  egpni 
de  corps,  efficiency,  and  soldierly  qualities  which  have  gained  for 
the  Punjab  Frontier  Force  power  and  distinction  both  in  oantcm- 
ments  and  in  the  field,  and  have  raised  this  fine  body  of  troops: 
to  the  distinguished  position  of  a  fighting  force  seeond  to  none 
in  the  army/'     The  Punjab  Frontier  Force  is  composed  of  five 
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regiments  of  cavalry,  the  Corps  of  Guides,  five  mountain  batteries^, 
four  regiments  of  Sikh  infantry,  six  regiments  of  Punjab  infantry, 
and  the  Hazara  Goorka  battalion.  Should  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
obtain  this  command,  the  news  will  be  received  by  these  distin«^ 
guished  corps  with  the  highest  possible  pleasure. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Mansion  House  has  given 
Unqualified  satisfaction.  In  speaking  of  the  late  attempted  dis«- 
ruption.  His  Lordship  said :  **  Other  Governments  may  yield  to 
terror;  monarchs,  oligarchs,  may  change  their  opinions  under  the 
pressure  of  fear  that  popular  feeling  evokes ;  but  the  masses  of  men 
themselves  are  never  moved  by  fear,  and  you  may  be  quite  certain^, 
unless  our  race  has  lost  all  its  spirit  and  all  its  fibre,  that  this  de* 
cision,  after  long  reflection  deliberately  given,  is  the  final  verdict  of 
the  English  people.''  The  new  Ministry,  it  is  anticipated,  wilt 
work  well  together,  and  the  appointments  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Secretary  of  War  have  the  confidence  of  the 
country. 

The  judgment  pronounced  by  Lord  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice 
Denman  to  restrain  The  Admiralty  and  Horse  Guards  Gazette  from- 
publishing  alleged  libels,  pending  the  trial  of  an  action,  has  given 
unqualified  dissatisfaction ;  although  it  should  be  noted  that  both 
these  eminent  judges  regarded  the  case  from  a  patriotic  point  of 
view,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  remarking,  *'  Are  we  to  place  a  re* 
striotion  on  the  publication  of  a  matter  which  afiects  the  whole 
defence  of  the  country?"  And  Mr.  Justice  Denman  said:  '^If 
these  charges  are  true,  the  nation  is  being  in*etrievably  injured.'^ 
In  the  meantime,  further '' ring  intelligence"  will,  no  doubt,  be 
published,  which,  when  the  action  comes  on,  will  either  strengthen 
or  damage  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  Maxwell  gun  is,  I  learn,  now  finished  and  perfected.  There 
will  shortly  be  a  Government  trial,  and,  from  what  I  hear,  it  is 
likely  to  rival,  if  not  surpass,  the  other  machine-guns,  especially  in 
quickness  of  action. 

Sir  Frederick  Roberts  has  just  issued  a  General  Order  for  the 
better  treatment  of  both  young  and  old  soldiers.  His  Excellency 
states  that  he  has  been  much  struck  by  the  frequent  courts-martial 
on  the  younger  soldiers  of  the  British  service,  and  by  the  dis- 
proportionate number  of  these  lads  to  be  met  with  in  every  military 
prison ;  and  on  inquiring  into  the  causes  which  have  brought  the 
majority  of  these  prisoners  into  trouble,  he  is  unable  to  resist  the 
impression  that  many  of  them  might  be  doing  their  duty  with^ 
credit  in  the  ranks  ''  if  more  consideration  had  been  shown  to  them 
in  the  earlier  part  of  their  career.''     Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  in 
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fttiempting  to  inaugurate  a  better  way  of  dealing  with  the  young 
Boldier,  recognises  that  discipline  is  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  army,  and  that  unless  crime  is  punished  as  it  deserves,  the 
worst  consequences  must  be  expected.  Sir  Frederick  Boberts 
"  would  only  urge  that  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  a 
soldier's  service,  every  allowance  should  be  made  for  youth  and  in- 
experience, and  that  throughout  that  time  crime  should,  whenever 
practicable,  be  dealt  with  summarily,  and  not  visited  with  the 
heavier  punishment  of  a  court-martial  sentence."  Such  views  com- 
mend themselves  for  their  humanity  and  common  sense,  and  will 
pot  only  be  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  enlisted,  bat  will 
popularise  the  army  and  bring  in  additional  recruits.  In  the  treat* 
ment  of  the  older  soldier.  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  would  have  more 
indulgences  granted  to  them,  more  freedom  of  action  allowed  to 
them.  A  later  hour  for  tattoo,  for  keeping  open  the  recreation 
rooms,  excused  attendance  from  roll-calls,  and  "  the  fullest  indul- 
gence in  the  grant  of  passes  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
health,  duty,  and  discipline."  Of  course,  so  wide  a  departure  from 
old  standing  regulations  has  made  "  old  Square-toes,"  and  many 
other  red-tapeists  in  the  army,  look  upon  such  a  plan  with  horror^ 
snd  regard  such  a  procedure  as  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous. 
The  Indian  Commander-in-Chief  holds  a  different  opinion,  and 
^declares  that  the  corps  in  which  indulgences  are  freely  given  show 
the  largest  number  of  well-behaved  men.  Such  indulgences  he 
maintains,  are  seldom  abused  ;  and  not  only  are  they  appreciated 
by  the  recipients,  but  they  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  less  well- 
oonducted  to  redeem  their  characters.  In  Madras,  the  experiment 
succeeded,  and  the  relaxations  suggested  have  been  found  to  work 
well,  and  have  been  permanently  adopted  there.  Sir  Frederick 
Boberts  now  wishes  that  a  trial  be  made  of  granting  these  indul- 
gences in  every  corps  under  his  command.  Admitting  that  the 
experiment  is  a  bold  one,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  soldier 
of  the  present  day  is  better  educated ;  be  can,  if  he  chooses,  ply  his 
trade,  and,  with  the  short-service  system,  considers  himself  both 
A  soldier  and  a  citizen.  Sir  Frederick  Boberts,  who  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  soldier  character,  believes  that  granting 
these  indulgences  will  be  attended  with  the  happiest  results — a 
hope  that  everyone  who  has  the  interest  of  the  army  at  heart 
will  re-echo. 

The  Military  Flying  Column  which  started  on  Monday  the 
17  th  for  a  march  of  five  days,  in  order  to  test  the  r^rolaiioa 
equipment  for  troops  of  all  arms  on  service,  has  given  rise  to  mooh 
speculation.     The  troops  were  all  in  heavy  marching  order—that 
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is,  the  infantry  carrying  their  yalises,  mess-tinsy  hayresaokSf 
water-bottles,  and  a  fall  supply  of  ball-cartridges,  the  whole 
weighing  some  sictif  jjounds.  The  cavalry,  all  Scots  Greys^ 
turned  oat  in  fine  condition,  each  man  carrying  before  and  behind 
him  an  amount  of  camp-kit  and  horse-necessaries  which  must 
•add  materially  to  the  weight  of  man  and  arms.  The  men  of  the 
Bifle  Brigade  appeared  to  have  quite  as  much  as  they  could  carry^ 
and  were  thought  by  many  to  be  over-equipped*  The  impor- 
tance of  bringing  men  into  action  fit  and  well  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. Eoer  Singh — the  father  of  Daleep  Singh — the 
lion-hearted  chief  of  the  Punjab,  was  so  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance and  fighting  qualities  of  the  British  soldier,  that  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "  I  would  carry  every  British  soldier  on  to 
ihe  field  of  battle  in  a  palkee."  Whether  with  sixty  pounds  of 
^^g^g^  to  carry,  the  British  soldier,  at  the  end  of  a  twenty-mile 
march,  will  be  in  fighting  condition,  is  a  question  the  organisers 
of  the  Military  Flying  Column  will,  I  hope,  be  able  satisfactorily 
to  answer  when  they  issue  their  report. 

Notwithstanding  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  season,  there  are 
-plenty  of  amusements  going   on.     It  was   only  the   othw  night 
Erminie  was  withdrawn  in  the  very  height  of  its  success.     This 
-eomic  opera  was  so  admirably  performed  that  I  hope  it  will  be 
played   again   before   the   Colonials   leave.     The   cast   had   been 
considerably  strengthened ;   the   fair  proprietress.  Miss  Melnotte^ 
playing   Javotte  with    spirit   and   buoyancy ;    Miss   Florence    St. 
John  taking    the   part  of  the   heroine,  and  singing,  if  possiblct 
more  delightfully  than  ever.     The  character  of  Delauny,  a  young 
ofBcer,   obtained   unusual  prominence    by  the   finished    perform- 
-ance  of  Miss  Kate  Fverleigh.     This   young  lady  has  acquired  a 
^eat  reputation  in  Liverpool  on  account  of  her   clever   delinea- 
tion of  boys'  parts,    and    certainly  her   soldier-like    bearing    and 
bright  acting  in  Erminie   confirms   the   reputation   she   has   ob- 
tained there.     It  is  to   be    hoped   that  London  will    secure   the 
services  of  this  talented    young  lady  for    one   of   the   Christmas 
pieces,  though  I  fear  Liverpool  will  scarcely  agree    to    the    sug- 
gested  change.     Mr.   Paulton    and    Mr.  Wyatt   acted    and   sang 
with  all  their  old  spirit  and  humour.     ''The  thieves'  duet''  was 
admirably  sung. 

The  Compton  Comedy  Company  have  made  their  welcome 
appearance  again  in  London.  Mr.  Edward  Compton  has  opened 
•with  "Garrick,"  and  a  better  selection  could  hardly  have  been 
made.  Mr.  Compton  plays  Garrick  in  admirable  style.  In  the 
second  act  the  drunken   scene   is   a   masterly  and  finished   per- 
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formance,   free   from   exaggeration  or  mannerism.     The  bearing 
of   Mr.    Compton    throughout    this    scene   was    dignified.     The 
gentleman   always   stood   before    you,    and  when  Violet   requests 
him   to    retire — knowing   her   admiration   for   him — his   fancy  is 
inflamed,  his  ambition    roused,  and  he    delivers,    before   leavingj 
three    short    speeches    from    Shakespeare    that    fairly    won    the 
sympathies  of  the  house  by  his  splendid  elocution.     The  applause 
was  mingled   with    cheers    of  that   spontaneous   character  which 
evidenced  in  an  unmistakable  manner   the   delight  of   the    audi- 
ence.    Mr.    Comptom    was   recalled   twice.    Miss  Virginia  Bate« 
man  (Mrs.  Compton)  plays  Violet  with  much  lady-like  refinement 
and  repose.     This  quiet   bearing   admirably  conveys   the  idea  of 
a  modest  English  young  lady,  a  character  in  the  present  day  of 
high-heeled  boots  and  flippancy  seldom  met  with    on    the   stage 
and  not  always  off.     The  veteran,  Mr.  Lewis  Ball,  plays  Alder- 
man Gresham  excellently,  aud  all  the  other   characters   are  well 
acted.     The  piece  is  capitally  mounted,  and  everything  evidences 
the  care  and  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edward  Comptou. 
All  real  lovers   of  music  are  delighted   to   find   that   Mr.  W. 
Freeman  Thomas  has  again  opened  Govent  Garden  for  a  series  of 
promenade  concerts,  on  the  plan  which  he  has  worked  so  success- 
fully for  several  seasons  past.    The  opening  night  went  off  remark- 
ably well.     Mr.  Carrodus  is  solo  violinist  and  chef  cTaUaque^  and 
Mr.  A.  Gwyllym  Crowe  once  more  occupies  the  position  he  filled 
so  worthily  in  former  seasons,  which  is  an  assurance  that  the  pieces 
will  be  presented  in  a  manner  well   calculated  to  please  a  critical 
audience.     The  solo  vocalists  who  appeared  on  the  opening  night 
were  Madame  H^Iene  Crosmond,  Madame  Antoinette  Sterling,  and 
Signer  Foli,  and  these  artistes  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception. 
The  instrumental  solos  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Carrodus,  Mr.  J» 
Badcliff,  and  Mr.  Howard  Beynolds.     The  audience  was  most  en- 
thusiastic throughout.     Mr.  Gwyllym  Crowe  carried  off  the  chief 
honours  with  his  new  chorus  waltz,  entitled  '*  Little  Sailors,"  which 
was  sung  by  Mr.  Steadman^s   choir  in  neat  nautical   costumes* 
There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  music  of  this  waltz,  the  most 
prominent  parts  of  which  seem  to  possess  all  the  swing  and  melody 
necessary  to  such  a  composition.    The  popularity  of  this  waltz  will 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  its  predecessor,  "  See-Saw."     The  programme 
is  changed  nightly,  and  many  pleasant  evenings  may  be  spent  at 
the  Promenade  Concerts. 
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Edinburgh  in  the  Days  of  our  Grandfathers.     By  Jambs 
GowANS.  .  London :  John  C.  Nimmo. 

The  strikingly  artistic  cover  of  this  beautifal  work  attracts  the 
military  reader  at  once  by  the  coloured  figures  representing  the 
dress  of  the  army  '*  in  the  days]  of  our  grandfathers."  The  book 
contains  a  choice  selection  of  eighty  of  Shepherd's  famous  views 
of  Edinburgh  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  they  appeared  in  1830, 
with  historical  and  descriptive  sketches  by  James  Gowans.  Pro* 
bably  no  city  in  Europe  offers  to  the  lover  of  picturesque  scenery 
a  more  interesting  series  of  subjects  for  the  pencil  than  Edinburgh, 
and  in  these  sketches  every  favourite  feature  of  the  grand  old  city 
is  reproduced  with  all  the  skill  of  the  artist  and  engraver.  The 
way  in  which  the  book  is  got  up  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the 
art-printer>  and  to  the  many  who  are  visiting  Edinburgh  this  year 
to  see  its  Exhibition  we  could  give  no  better  advice  than  to  secure 
this  luxurious  souvenir  of  Mr.  Gowans. 


Sketches  in  the  Soudan.     By  Captain  Willouohby  Verner. 
London  :  R.  H.  Porter. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Captain  Vemer's  admirable  Sketches 
in  the  Soudan  has  passed  into  a  second  edition.  The  oblong  work 
Teplete  with  well-reproduced  chromolithpgraphed  drawings,  makes 
an  admirable  table  book,  as  well  as  a  charming  history  of  the  war. 
Captain  Verner  apologises  for  the  diflBculty  of  reproducing  his 
sketches,  but  we  do  not  find  one  that  detracts  from  the  general 
merits  of  the  volume,  while  some  of  them,  such  as  **  Water  at 
Last,"  and  "  Dawn,"  are  really  superb.  The  accompanying  letter- 
press is  concisely  and  judiciously  written,  and  yet  is  full  of  valuable 
information.  Altogether  the  volume  is  one  of  which  Captain 
Verner  may  be  proud,  and  the  army,  in  turn,  of  Captain  Verner, 
and  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  the  last  production  of  the  kind  from 
his  clever  pen  and  pencil. 
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Military  Life  in  Algeria.     By  the  Gomtb  de  Oastbllanr. 
London  :  Messrs.  Remington  &  Go. 

Margaret  Josephine  Lovett  has  translated  in  an  excellent  manner 
the  Souvenirs  de  la  Vie  miliiaire  en  Afrique  of  the  second  son  of 
the  famous  Marshal  de  Castellane,  which  form  two  well-printed 
volumes,  embellished  with  a  capital  map  of  North  Africa.  The 
Count  gives  a  most  graphic  account  of  the  campaigns  attending  the^ 
conquest  and  pacification  of  Algeria  ;  and  if  his  souvenirs  do  not 
profess  to  an  exhaustive  military  history,  they  embody  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information,  and  contain  many  hints  that  the 
careful  reader  will  readily  avail  himself  of.  Among  the  heroes 
who  figure  in  the  volume  are  Changarnier,  Canrobert,  St.  Arnaad^ 
Fleury,  MacMahon,  and  others.  Writing  in  a  lively  style,  he  is 
never  dull ;  and  if  here  and  there  the  narrative  requires  to  be  taken 
cum  grano  salis,  the  reader  is  able  to  administer  the  pinch  of  salt 
without  feeling  angry  with  the  author. 

Begimental  Duties  for  the  Bank  of  Major.    By  Lieat.-CoL 
J.  Millar  Bannattne.    Glasgow:  James  Maclehose  &  Sons. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  the  Guick  to  the  Examinations  for 
"Promotion  in  the  Infantry ^  and  contains  questions  and  answers  on 
the  regimental  duties  for  the  rank  of  Major.  We  are  glad  to 
note  that  so  excellent  a  work  has  passed  into  the  fifteenth  edition^ 
and  wish  it  continued  prosperity. 


What  is  to  be  Done?     By  Nikolai  Tchernishevsky.     New 
York  :  Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co, 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  political  trial  in  Bussia,  out  of  the 
hundreds  that  have  been  held  since  1872,  in  which  a  reference  has 
not  been  made  to  Tchernishevsky's  revolutionary  novel,  Tch» 
Dailet  f  It  caused  an  enormous  sensation  in  Bussia  when  it  first 
appeared,  the  author  sufiered  martyrdom  for  it  by  being  exiled  to 
Siberia,  and  there  he  had  the  melancholy  fate  of  being  joined  by 
hnndreds  of  exiles  who  had  been  impelled  to  plot  against  Auto- 
cracy by  What  *s  to  be  done  ?  Such  a  work — the  Marseillaise  of 
novel  literature — ought  to  have  been  done  into  English  long  ago, 
and,  considering  England's  avowed  interest  in  Bussian  politics,  it 
is  a  reflection  upon  her  literary  enterprise  that  it  should  have 
appeared  first  in  New  York  instead  of  in  London.  The  translators, 
Messrs.  Bole  and  Skidelsky,  have  translated  the  book  in  a  manner 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  and  the  history  of  the  work,  in* 
serted  as  a  preface,  is  full  of  melancholy  interest.    To  the  many 
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military  men  who  are  now  learning  Bass,  we  readily  recommend^, 
not  only  tbis  book,  bnt  the  rest  of  the  series  of  Bassiau  trans- 
lationsy  including  Gogol's  Taras  Bulba  and  Tolstor's  Anna 
Karenina,  which  Messrs.  Crowell  &  Go.  are  issuing  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. 

Shooting.    By  Lord  Walsingham  and  Sir  Balph  Payne  Gall- 
wet.    London  :  Messrs.  Longmans^  Green,  &  Co. 

The  two  new  volumes  of  the  Badminton  Library  are  devoted  to- 
shooting  "  in  field  and  covert  "  and  **  on  moor  and  marsh.*'  Type> 
paper,  binding,  and  illustrations  are  admirable,  the  latter  particu- 
larly so,  being  not  only  drawn  by  some  of  the  best  artists  of  the 
day,  bnt  engraved  in  a  style  that  is  far  too  rare  now-a-days.  The 
first  volume  contains  chapters  devoted  to  shooting  past  and  present, 
a  short  history  of  gun-making,  the  price  and  choice  of  a  gun, 
shooters,  keepers,  and  dogs,  partridge,  pheasant,  rabbit,  and  pigeon 
shooting,  &c.,  while  the  second  deals  with  grouse,  black  game, 
deer-stalking,  wildfowl-shooting,  punting,  and  a  little  plain  law  for 
game  preservers,  keepers,  and  poachers.  With  regard  to  the  re- 
marks on  guns,  we  are  bound  to  express  our  conviction  that  the 
Grant  grip  action,  patented  by  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Tolley,  is 
superior  in  point  of  strength  and  durability  to  the  Greener  bolt, 
and  is  less  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  As  for  the  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  ''  Birmingham  makers,"  we  would  ask  whether  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  London  firms  have  factories  at  Bir- 
mingham, or  buy  of  the  makers  there  ?  Apart  from  an  occasional 
display  of  bias  of  this  kind,  the  book  is  singularly  free  from  defects,. 
and  we  may  say,  with  truth,  that  to  describe  it  as  the  best  on 
shooting  extant  is  by  no  means  too  high  praise  for  a  work  which 
every  sportsman  should  possess,  and  which  even  those  whose  op« 
portunities  for  sport  are  limited  will  read  with  relish. 


Army  Society.     By  John  Strange  Winter.    London:  J.  V. 
White  &  Co. 

Few  authors  have  made  such  rapid  progress  as  the  author  of 
Booths  Baby,  who  in  two  or  three  years  has  turned  out  quite 
a  library  of  Books,  all  more  or  less  successful,  descriptive  of 
army  life.  The  present  volume,  which  has  deservedly  passed  into 
a  second  edition,  is  a  story  of  life  in  a  garrison  town.  To  mili- 
tary men  it  is  unnecessary  to  indicate  the  characters  likely  to 
appear  in  such  a  story ;  but  they  will  find  on  Mr.  Winter's  plat- 
form familiar  types,  playing  their  parts  in  a  humorous  manner. 
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and  leaving  the  audience  at  the  end  of  the  performance  delighted 
^ith  the  skill  of  the  author. 


From  Messrs  Tooth  &  9oq&  we  h(^ve  recei¥^  what  has  been 
pronounced  by  expertfas  joi\d  of  the  peg^  pqic/togravures  of  the 
season.  It  is  a  full-sized  print  entitled  '^  A  Spate  in  the  High- 
lands," after  the  picture  by  Peter  Grafram,  R.A.,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Queen;  and  embodies  some' of  tliB'most  striking  features 
•of  Highland  scenery.  In  its  general  effect  it  compels  the  atten- 
tion of  the  observer,  and  one  cannot  examine  it  in  detail  without 
finding  much  to  admire  in  the  masteiiy  reil^ing  of  the  elements. 
The  originality  and  force  of  the  artist  were  never  better  brought 
out  by  the  photogravure  process  tban  in  this  iiistaTice,  and  we 
cordially  recommend  it  to  the  attention  ot  all  readers  desirous  of 
securing  a  really  artistic  and  effective  print. 

Messrs.  Fores  forward  three  new  sporting  sketches,  two  humor- 
^ously  describing  the  life  of  the  '^ sporting  undergrade  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  the  other  belonging  to  Fores's  fanntang  inci- 
dent series.  The  latter,  entitled  a  '^Breast  High  Soent,^*  ie  from 
the  picture  by  F.  Oeoil  Boult,  and  shows  in  a  graphic  and  animated 
manner  a  pack  of  hounds  crossing  a  road  in  front  of  a  tandem. 
The  colouring  of  the  plate  is  excellent. 

We  have  also  received  a  Guide  to  Court-Marliai  Procedure  by 
Lieut.  Morrison  (Chatham:  Gale  and  Polden) ;  the  Elements  of 
Battalion  Drills  by  J.  Buckley  ( Aldershot :  J.  May)  ;  and  a  well- 
compiled  little  pocket-book  and  sheet  of  Regulations  for  Guards 
and  Sentries,  by  Sergeant-Major  J.  McMillen  (Eingstbn-on- 
Thames:  M.  A.  Knapp). 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


AU  MBS.  intended  for  insertion  must  be  directed  to  the  Editors,  Army  and 
'Kavy  Magazine,  13,  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W.,  and  mnst  contain  name  and 
^addreas  of  the  writer.    Name  and  address  on  letters  is  insufficient. 

It  ie  requested  that  ruled  paper  he  usedy  the  pages  numbered^  fastened  tog^htf, 
and  a  small  margin  left. 

Every  care  will  be  taken ;  but  neither  the  Editors  nor  the  Publishers  can  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSS.  through  the  post  or  otherwise.  When  MSB.  an 
desired  to  be  returned,  stamps  must  be  enclosed. 

Keviews  of  Books  and  Notes  on  salient  matters  connected  with  the  Army  and 
^ayy  will  be  continued  each  month. 


Londom  Printed  bj  W.  H.  Alton  &  Ck>.,  18  Waterloo  Flaoe,  Fdl  MaO,  S.W. 
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The  thoroagh  organisation  of  the  defensive  power  of  civilised 
nations  is  also  a  hindrance  to  raids.  Even  when  the  armies  have 
already  marched  away,  with  a  little  preparation  squadrons  of  horse 
can,  in  thickly  populated  districts,  be  successfully  repulsed  by 
levies.  The  French  Franktireurs  in  the  western  departments 
attacked  our  cavalry,  as  soon  as  they  saw  it  isolated. 

In  such  enterprises  on  the  theatres  of  war,  small  boldly-led 
detachments  will,  by  cunning  and  celerity,  sooner  attain  their 
object  than  will  great  masses  by  force.  It  is  only  the  daring, 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  American  horsemen  that  we  can  take  as  a 
pattern ;  the  manner  of  carrying  it  out  must,  upon  European 
soil,  be  quite  different. 

Our  horse  carries,  for  the  most  part,  a  good  weapon.    In  1870 

/    it  was  not  without  such ;  for  in  quick  determination  it  took  up  the 

chassepot  rifle  whenever  it  needed  it.    But  now-a-days  it  has  been 

properly  trained  for  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  for  fighting  on  foot ; 

it  has  thus  gained  in  independence.  j 

It  can  not  only  defend  itself  better  against  surprises,  more  easily 
hold  in  check,  and  more  readily  deceive^  the  enemy  than  formerly, 
but  it  is,  before  all  things,  more  capable  of  a  vigorous  advance. 
If  too  much  is  not  expected  of  its  fighting  powers  on  footj  because 
a  cavalry  regiment,  when  it  dismounts,  is  at  best  only  a  small 
body  of  infantry,  and  if  the  cavalry  also  does  not  forget  that  its 
proper  place  is  in   the  saddle,   the   intelligence  and  concealing     \ 

*  That  iB,  make  the  enemy  believe  in  the  presence  of  inf  antxy. 
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service  will  be  the  gainer.  This  advantagey  let  us  hope,  keeps 
equal  pace  with  the  increase  of  difficulties  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  decade. 

The  saying  of  Frederic  the  Great  "In  war  a  good  cavalry  make$ 
you  master  of  the  campaign,^'  has  lost  its  importance^  in  so  far  as 
the  r6le  played  by  cavalry  in  battle  has  diminished.  But  even  now 
an  efficient  and  numerous  cavalry  U  the  best  means  of  controlling 
movements.  As  in  certain  games  where  the  player  who  has  the 
first  move  has  the  advantage,  so  will  a  like  advantage  in  war 
accrue  to  him  whose  cavalry  shows  itself  superior  to  the  other, 
and  whOy  consequently,  more  quickly  finds  his  whereabouts,  is 
sooner  ready  with  his  decision,  and  opens  the  operations* 

But  the  cavalry  must  not  be  merely  efficient,  it  must  also  be 
well  handled  by  the  supreme  authorities.  They  are  responsible 
for  many  mistakes  which  are  laid  at  the  door  of  the  cavalry. 
But  the  latter  must  be  allowed  the  proper  amount  of  liberty  of 
action,  and  yet  the  cavalry  divisions  must  not  be  let  out  of  the 
commander-in-chiefs  hand.  Whilst  the  masses  of  horse  were  in 
former  times  kept  back,  in  order  to  be  employed  as  reserves,  or 
for  following  up  the  enemy,  there  is  evinced,  in  these  days,  a 
tendency  to  send  them  at  once,  on  the  first  day,  far  ahead  in  some 
direction  or  another.  This  may,  again,  produce  the  bad  result 
that  a  need  may  arise  for  this  arm  after  it  has  been  already  dis- 
posed of.  In  the  sending  ahead  of  divisions  of  horse,  and  in 
the  choice  of  the  direction  in  which  they  are  to  be  despatched,  a 
definite  object  must  be  kept  in  view.  And  the  commander-in-chief 
must  not  only  himself  know  what  he  intends  to  attain  in  this 
case,  but  must  also  communicate  it,  with  perfect  clearness,  to 
the  cavalry. 

The  successes  of  the  intelligence-duty  are  very  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  the  commands  issued.  The  command  so  often 
given,  that  the  cavalry  shall  advance  in  order  to  discover  the 
strength  and  position  of  the  enemy,  is  perfectly  useless ;  for  ibis 
order  only  denotes  the  natural  duty  of  the  arm.  If,  as  often  hap- 
pens,  it  is  instructed  to  discover  the  intentions  of  the  enemy, 
the  commander,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  demands  of  it  that  it  shdl 
perform  a  task  which  is  really  incumbent  upon  him.  In  both 
cases  there  is  expressed  a  certain  helplessness  in  the  command, 
and  this  will  entail  uncertainty  in  carrying  out  the  order.  It  is 
wisest  simply  to  leave  to  the  cavalry  the  questions  which  it  is  most 
desirable  for  the  commander-in-chief  at  the  moment  to  have 
answered ;  viz.  whether  here  or  there  enemy's  camps  can  be  dis- 
covered, whether  here  or  there  towns  are  occupied,  whether  the 
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^angnards  or  the  masses  of  the  enemy's  troops  have  reached  a 
given  line,  whether  on  a  given  railway  or  road  troops  are  being 
transported  or  are  on  the  march,  &o.  Sach  commissions,  which 
•oannot  be  misunderstood,  will  bring  in  clear  reports,  and  from 
these  the  commander-in-chief  can  make  his  own  picture  of  the 
strength  and  position  of  the  enemy,  and  guess  his  intentions. 
An  important  medium  of  news  are  skirmishes  and  battles. 
Both  sides  come  into  protracted  contact  with  each  other  and 
feel  each  other.  Frequently  the  sole  object  of  fighting  is  to 
obtain  information,  though  this  practice  is  very  seldom  justifiable. 
The  advantage  is,  of  course,  pre-eminently  on  the  side  of  the 
Tictor,  because  he  remains  master  of  the  field,  upon  which  he  finds 
abundant  means  for  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  the  enemy.  The 
uniforms  of  dead  or  wounded  soldiers  inform  him  what  divisions 
he  has  before  him ;  reports,  note-books,  papers  of  all  sorts  are 
found  on  the  corpses,  and  sometimes  even  a  correspondence- 
•carriage  is  captured.  In  short,  a  battle  gives,  as  a  rule,  infor- 
mation as  to  the  parts  of  the  enemy's  army  that  have  been 
immediately  engaged. 

In  some  oases  this  information  goes  further.  A  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  Oambetta,  which  the  Irish  adventurer  Captain 
Ogilvy,  who  was  shot  on  the  27th  November  1870,  carried  on 
him,  gave  the  ober-commando  of  the  Ilnd  German  army  a  very 
valuable  intimation  of  the  next  intentions  of  the  Government  of 
National  Defence,  which  at  that  time,  as  is  well  known,  planned  an 
:advance  upon  Fontainebleau  for  the  relief  of  Paris.  Of  course  for 
«uch  freaks  of  fortune  a  fight  offers  more  scope  than  marches  and 
operations  do. 

But  frequently  the  result  of  the  fight  is,  in  respect  of  the  in- 
formation obtained,  far  beneath  expectations.  The  enemy's  troops, 
«fter  the  end  of  the  battle,  disappear  from  view,  and  that  thread 
-of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  that  has  been  spun  with 
^lifficulty  up  to  that  time,  is  broken.  The  reason  lies,  as  has 
been  already  hinted,  in  the  fact  that  the  fight  engrosses  all 
•attention,  and  fetters  all  the  senses  of  those  engaged  in  it.  And 
those,  toOj  who  do  not  engage  in  it  allow  themselves  to  be  too 
much  influenced  by  its  issue,  instead  of  unswervingly  going  their 
own  way.  Even  though  the  main  body  of  an  advancing  cavalry 
•division  be  repulsed  by  a  more  powerful  opponent,  it  is  not  at  aU 
necessary  that  the  whole  chain  of  its  patrols  should  retire  with 
it.  For  the  latter  this  is  precisely  the  best  time  for  seeing,  now 
ihat  the  battle  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 

The  activity  of  scouts  may,  during  the  period  of  the  prepara- 

33  « 
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taons  for  war,  be  of  service,  when  the  ordinary  channels  of  corre* 
spondence  axe  still  open,  and  where»  not  as  is  the  case  dari&g  the 
battles,  momentary  information  is  not  imperative.     For  operations, 
engagements,  and  battles,  it  is  only  the  latest  intelligence  that  is 
of  value,  and  a  spy  is  not  capable  of  fumishiDg  this.     He  laclks 
the  possibility  of  corresponding  by  telegraph  with  the  party  whom 
he  serves.    In  order  to  make  personal  communications,  he  must 
make  cautious  detours ;  and  he  will  in  almost  every  case  come  too 
late.      Only  when  the  war   comes  to    a  standstill,  as   in   sieges, 
battles,  and  before  strong  positions,  can  he  play  such  a  part  as 
formerly,  when  the  rules  of  the  art  enjoined  that  a  respeolable 
man  be  gained  over  in  the  enemy's  country,  a  clever  spy  given  him 
as  coachman  or  servant,  and  the  latter  thus  pushed  forward  into 
the  enemy's  camp.     Such  roundabout  measures  are  in  the  present 
day  seldom  of  use.     As  a  key  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  to  the 
feding  of  the  people,  the  army,  of  influential  personages,  the  state 
of  preparedness,  the  finances,  &0f  the  detailed  reports  of  cautions 
spies  may  from  time  to  time  be  very  welcome.     But  only  very 
rarely  can  persona  of  the  proper  degree  of  education  be  fonnd  for 
this  equivocal  service.     Such  persons  will,  moreover,  be  frequently 
obliged^  for  the  sake  of  their  own  security,  to  enter  into  relations 
with  both  belligerent  parties.    Whilst  we  receive  intelligence  hota 
them,  we  make  it  also  accessible  to  the  enemy. 

That  the  spy  of  romance^  who  on  the  eveuing  preceding  Ae 
battle  a^iyes  on  a  foam-covered  horse  in  order  to  deliver  to  the 
conmiander-iii-chief  the  '*plan^'  of  his  opponent  to  a  nicety,  is 
only  a  romantic  figure^  needs  no  further  discussion,  since  we 
have  learnt  to  know  the  nature  of  "  plans  *'  in  war.  An  Impot- 
taot  medium  for  the  intelligence  department  is  moreover  the 
pressj  not  only  the  ^reat,  but  the  petty  local  press.  Of  <iotir9S 
even  the  best  informed  paper  will  neither  be  able  nor  willing  to 
make  known  the  position  of  its  party  in  all  entirety. 

But  even  here  what  is  worth  knowing  is  compdsed  of  ^'imttie- 
rous  petty  details.  Other  flashes  of  light  'have  often'^^  faf  fit 
up  the  picture  of  the  enemy's  doings^  that  only  ^  bVeoeith  bf^Wind 
i^.  still  wanting  to  tear  asunder  the  thin  enshrouding  Veff  or  mist. 
The  presence  of  a  bigh  commander  is  menllioned,^  a  fetteW'iftA* 
lisbed^  in  which  the  writer  mentions  a  fKvislon  bf^'trBob^^iiBu  !ts 
station,  or  narrates  a  deed  of  arms,  exactly  de^i4fbii^'''dl^*die 
ovrenmstasces,  the  regimenta,  and  comman4ers,  E^ok  detail-  by 
itself  is  perfectly  unprejudkrifd/  but  may  yet' aervv  -  aa  n  valuable 
link  of   a  chain   that    at  last   leads   to   its   stimf.  ;  Sid" 'Wstfltio^ 

^flscation  of  letters,    the  stories  of  prisoners-oT-war^^tiie  state- 
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m&Dis  mad^  by  oonntrymen  or  traTellersi  and  exact  and  important 
concloBions  are  possible.  The  national  press  cannot  in  war* 
time  .be  sufficiently  warned  to  caution.  The  Heed  of  news  must 
be  .decidedly  disregarded  from  its  disastrous  effects,  much  as  on 
the  otb^r  hand  it  must,  in  consideration  of  the  feeling  of 
the  country,  be  treated  with  regard.  It  would  be  better  to  en« 
trust  reliable  persons  with  the  spreading  of  the  news  that  is 
worth  knowing  in  the  country^  than  by  attempting  to  close  all 
sources  of  communication  to  incite  unqualified  and  unreliable 
persons  to.  independent  action.*  ^ii^S  Frederick  himself  once 
noted  as  reporter  of  his  head-quarters,  and  Schamhorst  proposed 
a  fecial  war-journal  for  the  ventilation  of  distinguished  cases  of 
bravery^  and  of  war  reports  of  different  sorts,  as  being  a  very  usefiil 
remedy*  It  is,  at  all  events,  not  sufficient  to  regard  the  press 
with  mistrust,  but  it  is  necessary  also  to  direct  their  activity  into 
the  proper  channels. 

International  intercourse  has  from  all  time  known,  even  in  time 
of  war,  how  to  find  its  ways.  The  power  of  commercial  interests 
canpot  be  under-estimated.  A  saying,  which  is  not  flattering  for 
ua  Germans,  is  to  the  effect  that  a  German  does  everything  for 
love  of  money.  But  among  other  peoples  it  is  no  less  the  oase. 
The  prospect  of  gain  helps  over  many  a  difficulty  that  otherwise 
appears  insurmountable.  Napoleon,  who  was  perfectly  well  alive 
to  the  fact  that  the  commercial  world  has  always  good  intelligence, 
before  the  war,  on  8rd  September  1806,  ordered  Marshal  Berthier 
to  have  all  the  letters  coming  from  Bussia  opened  in  Augsburg 
and  Nuremberg,  in  order  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  there. 
The  telegraph  facilitates,  of  course,  all  communications  in  a 
manner  never  dreamt  of  formerly ;  it  neutralizes  almost  com- 
pletely the  dilatory  effect  of  by-paths.  General  von  Manteuflbl, 
•on  the  1st  February  1871,  was  still  engaged  in  a  hot  action  with 
the  rear-guard  of  the  army  of  the  East  that  had  retreated  by 
Pontarlier  into  the  high  Jura.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day 
«  telegram  was  despatched  from  Berne  to  the  Minister  of  the 
<}onfederation  in  Berlin,  with  the  intelligence  of  the  army  having 
passed  on  to  Swiss  territory*  It  was  forwarded  to  La  Barre,  near 
Dampierre,t  where  had  hitherto  been  the  head-quarters  of  the 
General  von  Manteuffel ;  was  sent  on  thence  over  slippery  moun- 
itain-roads  twelve  miles  by  relays  into  his  new  head-quarters  at 

*  Oberflt  Blume,  Strategic,  p.  126.  **  The  beM  meaiu  of  being  m  far  aa  poaaiUe 
jut  to  ooDflioting  intorMtf ,  is  ihown  in  the  regnUr  publioation  by  the  anny  autho* 
xitiea  of  the  war  intelligence  irhioh  cannot  be  kept  secret  from  the  enemy." 

t  South-west  of  Besan^on. 
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PoDtarlier,  and  orriTed  there  in  the  night  of  the  find  of  Febcnairy^. 
It  was  the  first  formal  oonfirmation  of  the  faot  that  the  eneny 
gave  up  the  struggle,  after  the  mountain  valleys  had  re-echoed  into 
the  gloom  of  night  with  saWoes  from  rifles  and  the  dull  roH  of 
artillery-fire. 

Quite  as  quiekly  much  intelligenoe  has  reached  the  seeae*  of 
the  war  through  the  medium  of  the  neighbouring  eountnse. 
Embassies  f  agencies  in  fareign  countries  far  from  the  thealroof 
war,  can  thus  do  the  Fatherland  good  service.  The  international 
telegraphic  communications  must  be  carefully  supervised.  Upon 
the  scene  of  the  war,  even  the  telegraphic  communications  of 
the  enemy  have,  under  certain  circumstances,  been  made  use  oL 
During  the  campaign  on  the  Loire,  it  was  condnded,  from  cer- 
tain signs,  that  apparatuses  had  been  fitted  by  French  Engineers 
to  the  German  wires,  and  that  messages  were  being  read.  i3hortly 
afterwards  the  same  mode  was  successfully  tried  by  the  Gennaos* 
The  more  artificial  modes  of  procuring  intelligence,  reconnoitring^ 
in  balloons,  and  balloon-poet,  mirror  telegraph,  subterranean  wires, 
pigeon  or  dog  post,  communications  by  means  of  bottles,  con- 
signed to  running  water,*  &c.,  belong  rather  to  the  province  of' 
fortress  warfare  than  to  that  of  war  in  the  field.  The  latter  wiU 
always,  in  the  future,  be  too  volatile  to  allow  much  scope  ta 
such  methods.  Only  where  there  is  a  pause  and  a  stop  in  the 
operations^  is  there  a  possibility  that  they  can  be  applied. 

Of  an  importance  not  to  be  under-estimated  is  the  organisatiem 
of  the  military  reporter  system  within  one's  own  army.  The  Dase 
may  occur,  that  the  sum  of  all  the  information  existing  in  the 
troops  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  giving  a  picture  of  the  enemy^ 
but  that  the  commander-in-chief,  all  the  same,  lacks  the  necessary 
intelligenoe. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  difficult  for  the  lower  commanders  who  find* 
themselves  opposed  to  the  enemy,  to  decide  whether  what  they 
observe  is  of  importance  to  the  higher  authorities.  And  then  the 
officer  of  a  lower  rank  often  has  an  enormous  conception  of  the 
omniscience  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  erroneously  believne 
that  the  former  must  be  already  acquainted  from  other  eooroas 
with  that  which  he  ean  announce.  Upon  a  person  not  direeftiy 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  giving  intelligence,  a  certain  modesty^, 
and  the  fear  of  being  suspected  of  a  false  ambition,  will  have  a 
deterrent  effect.  Besides,  everyone  is  sufficiently  busied  with  him* 
.self  and  his  own  professional  cohere.     He  turns  the  newa  which 

*  By  this  means,  as  is  known,  Metz  eiiddaTOrared  to  o^n  eomkfaanicirtloii'  itfth 
JThionyilld,  which  lies  farther  down  Hie  Hoselle. 
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60BM6  to:  bim  primarily  to  aooount  for  this  latter,  and  readily 
fergets  to  communioate  it  ftirther.  The  hotter  the  crisis,  the  fewer 
the  reports ;  beeause  leading  personages  Jaok  the  time  to  examine 
them*  Oases  ore  not  rare  in  military  history  of  a  high  com- 
mander eagerly  awaiting  news  from  his  generals^  these  latter 
being  ift  possession  of  the  wished-for  intelligence,  and  yet  the  for- 
warding of  it  is  not  effected.  It  tnay  be  laid  down  as  a  ruie, 
ihat  TBoeh  and  every  commander  must  himself  provide  for  the  in* 
teUigenee  that  he  needs*  Hereby  it  is  not  meant  that  each  one 
shall  on  his  own  acconnt  send  patrols  and  officers  to  keep  touch 
of  the  enemy.  No ;  rather  the  information  that  others  have  pro- 
cured mast  be  thoroughly  utilised.  But  the  connection  between 
all  separate  parts  mast  be  carefully  organised  and  kept  going.  The 
commander-in-chief  must  continually  send  officers  from  his  staff 
to  the  army  corps,  and  these  latter,  again,  have  their  organs  in 
the  advance-guard,  the  vedettes,  and  in  the  cavalry  that  has  been 
sent  in  advance.  It  is  essential  that  these  messengers  themselves 
shall  be  in  no  way  occupied  with  the  duty  of  leading  troops,  and 
shall  be  able  to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  task  of  report- 
ing. It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  it  is  necessary  to  entrust 
an  officer  in  head-quarters  with  arranging  this  branch,  in  order 
that  the  machine  may  not  cease  to  work  at  the  moment  when 
both  commander-in-chief  and  chief  of  the  Oeneral  Staff  are  en- 
grossed by  the  doubts  that  so  mightily  beset  them.  As  a  rule, 
mk&s%fi%  is  not  attained  by  the  fortunate  arrival  of  sundry  very 
minute  pieces  of  intelligenoe,  but  by  the  careful  utilisation  of 
many. 

That  considerable  labour  is  entailed  by  the  sifting  and  com- 
piling of  the  material,  as  well  as  by  the  forming  of  a  pre* 
liminary  criticism  of  it,  is  self-evident.  Nuggets  of  gold  are 
generally  found  under  heaps  of  sand*  The  intelligence  system 
demands  extraordinadry  industry.  When  many  thousand  letters 
written  on  tiny  scraps  of  tissue  paper  fell,  with  the  capture  of 
the  balloon  posts,  into  the  bands  of  the  investing  army  before 
MeUt,  ft  appeared  at  first  sight  as  if  there  were  nothing  of  value 
to  find  in  them.  *  They  bad  apparently,  all  of  them,  before  being 
sent  off,  passed  an  official  examination.  But  when  they  had  at 
length  been  sorted,  when  the  names,  as  well  as  the  addresses  of 
the'sendem,  which  were  given,  were  compared,  a  fairly  dear  piotuve 
was  afforded  of  the  disposition  of  the  enemy's  camps  within 
the  forts,  and  many  valuable  conclusions  were  drawn  as  to  the 
franiA  of  mind  of  the  beleaguered. 

Criticism  must  not  merely  investigate  actual  correctness,  but 
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mufli  also  assign  to  intell^fenoe  of  vorioos  soite  Hhm  pivptK 
plaoe.  The  knowledge  gsined  in  time  of  peaoe  is  continiied  ol 
first  by  the  reports  of  ministeiB  and  oonsnls*  Then  these  aB9 
broken  o£f.  Newflpapers  and  notioes  of  ail  sorts  take  tiieir  plaee* 
Spies  give  reports  as  to  the  feeling  in  the  country^  and  give  further 
intimation  of  the  intentions  of  the  eoeaiy,  in. which  whafi  tbdy  luiie 
heard  is  wont  to  be  mixed  with  inventions  of  their  own.  The 
reports  of  the  troops^  especially  the  cavalry^  however,  first  supply 
the  necessary  basis  to  the  results  otherwise  obtained.  They  ezer- 
eiee  the  right  of  oonfirniation,  and  make  what  ba9  been  hitherto 
obtained  credible. 

Yet  the  most  difficalt  thing  still  resaains  io  be  done.  That 
is  $ie  turning  to  account  o/uU  in/ormaiion.  Military  history^  as 
a  ralst  only  preserves  to  ue  things  that  have  afterwards  hecome 
important ;  and  if  they  be  read  free  ivom  the  oonAisiott  that  mat- 
rounded  them  at  the  moment  of  action,  it  often  appears  aaeoneeivi* 
able  bow  an  error  ooald  possibly  have  been  made^  fiul;  ono'-UMttl 
present  to  one's  mind  the  clothing  of  ftlseoessi  oonfosiony  and 
inexactness  wiib  whiok  it  is  covered,  in  order  to  umientaad  ho^ 
difficult  it  is  to  find  out  the  right  things  The  conmiaDdBr'^iB4«hid^ 
if  he  will  base  bis  own  decision  upon  cbe  ooofasion  of  intriligsnoety 
must  generally  be  guided  by  the  law  of  probability ;  and  in  -the^oaa* 
of  the  enemy,  too,  he  must  pce-suppose  jadioioos  aolion.  Bat  too 
rigid  adherence  to  internal  probability  and  an'obstiaate  disregind 
of  opposite  hints  easily  lead  again  to  preooneeivad  c^iBiona  and 
fiital  errore.  How  often  does  hot  the  improbabie  ooeur  in  wmmi 
Therefore,  when-  anequitoDal  signs  repeal  themselves.  Obey  ongbt 
to  be  considered  possible  and  not  be  lost  sight  of^  nay,  even^bo^ 
lieved  in.  On  the  one  side,  aeeovdingly,  firmneas,  and  m  the 
odier  elastioity  of  eenviction,  is  Aeoessary,  without  tbers'  beiiigiiaa^ 
fixed  rules  for  the  intetreniion  6f  crises.        >     i  •.  •.    •<:   ir 

The  general  in  ootnmand  must,  before  all  olse,  fesni  his  i  own 
oouviction,  atd  remain*  by  it,  until  doubts  easing  from  oettam 
eontrary  eigne  are  viotorioos,  4^.  create  a^  better  coatiction^  -  iThe 
national  pecultaritiea  of  the  enemy,  the  peiebnality -of  their*  ools^ 
mander,  tbe<  feeling  of  the  moment,  which  may  be  aofyoBed  io 
eatiet  in  the  Opposite  rimb»-^aU  these  are  things  whtqh  mtiafc^te 
takeh  iiirto  oonsid^^atfon ;' they  are  of  iadnenae*  'A^'Ao/Btmaai 
nfatteirs  mQstbe:dttliy ooQ^idered,  and  y^^me  isoabncifc wamr  kiig. 
It  is  neitheif  rigUt  to  believe  too  veadily  ttor  toimpstiMtJtoo'tilvai^ 
Mtsly^  fEfae  ^apaAiHliefr  of  the  fanoyi'whiah  must' obmj^eUtUe 
pMlnre  4>y  oomei^  points  -and  lisesy  ba  weU^ias  ivK^diotogloal 
acuteneie,  ^iirlmdi  ikdhevas^^httman'  f4ouiiaidti      dieiibeaides<4i9oa». 
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wuff  to  pvofesaMud  koowlfidgB  aad  esjtarionce.  As  the  physieum 
iDaisea JikiiUAgiiosm  BOt  fiK>iajBGBrtain  the  general 

pfayaealBDA-mental  oimdidQA.'of  tbe  p«Uent>  so  miMt  tbe  genearal 
alao  QndecfltaBd  honrte  gain  kiB  opiixicai  of  tfa^  endmy  from  the 
lotalily  j)f  all^HigQsr.  .Promiiient  taleafie  for  it  am  inborn.  Practice 
oaa  t)i^hf:  Bhaitpem  tii&  view,  not  etentB  it. 

i  •  ■ 

^  ]     6.-— Marches^  Journeys,  and  Quarters. 

^' Wben.w^.  zQaiPh  al<»og  o'er  bill  wd  dale  ia  fds^  winding  lane 
of  the  wood»  with  loose  extended  ranks,  and  musio  and  song  fills 
tU  air,  my  jieart  becoma»  larger,  a^d  I  am  neb  in  joyous  hopes 
and  antieipaiooBs  •  .  «  •  Itis»  in  trnth>  quite  an  lesthetio  impres- 
sion ^t  l8!0iiused  by  tbe  norch^^pafiit .  of  %  martial  host ;  but  only 
OBIS  moat  m^  think  of.  our  parades.  In  tbe  former  oase  it  is  nd^ 
as  in  ifbei  latter^  alifi  lines  of  troops,  that  pjtesent  themselves  to  the 
eye^  b«k  in  these  opon  .ranks  tho  individoal  is  dvseemed  in  all 
bis  psonliarity^-  snily  beside  th^  qnietly  progreasing  motion,  there 
pieVEola  jBueb'-diif^ersityand  expressioo  o£  tife^  £aoh  individual 
^eama:wilJb.ln8.fiacocttremente'thrQogb  the  green  bongbs  of  the 
yonsg  woodland  e¥eii  when  the  m«n  baa  disappeared  from  view, 
Ibs  anoB  still  glai^oe  tb^osf^h  the-  eldud  of  dttst  whioh  rises  high 
above  the  yergs  of  ibs  TaUey>  and^  annoonoes  t^  those  afar  the 
appioaob  of:A;hidden  array*  T&Nm  the  loil  which  the  exertion 
foreckdma  wbe&  tbe  fimksi  with  tbeir  guns  afid  bftggage.  sliowly 
navni  tbe^JbiJl^  tbtoM  a^bappy  trait  into  tbe  pietnrt.  The  num^ 
tier  of  indiyiduabiiihat  even  a  small  tympany  of  soldiers  ptsseots 
ta  the  eye,  bonqd  tnge&ee  to,. a  ilong^  tireaomsi  common  journey^ 
ittozdsr.atlepgtin  itQ.aKi!Te..ali.tbie  soene  of  ootintkss  perils*  tbe 
gveafcand  holy  B]aii,:ivb«cb'Oiis  and  «21  ibibw,  lends  to  this  piotare» 
in  my  mind^  an  importance  tbal  deeply  atf0ets*me/' . 

-Thna  does  Clabsewitsii .  it^u  Qna<  of  :bis  Isbbera' dating,  iirom  his 
yflnttfafnlyeari^'deseribB.  tbs  maseh.dnto.  tbs.  fisld  of  haUile;  and 
every  soul  that  iaoafals  jto  jfeak  with  bim^  wiU-feel  tbe  inner  truth 
4A  tfai8:iate)res^g^>^v]estf^.  iTbe.:olayaA]ngl  impiession  which  the 
gleazningcxdum'nsr  jnake^  wihen  jthe]r»  to  tbe.  rushipg  sounds  of  miiaio^ 
ifAflfttbroilgU  stHiaring^  toim^-and  Ah»4nhabitaiits  inah  ^o  tbe  mn<* 
(dows^  -wbilbt  tbsi  suishoos'ioro9«d  ooltects  iit  tbb  stceets  ^aod  :bail8 
mtH  loud  8boutSL«f  tiiiimphi.the.ipasaii^  soMidryyoannot^fail  to 
imfkeas  itscifijBpia.eKein.ailess  .{M)^i(riimind  Ihs^i  OUuseFiti^'s^ 
Xbs  tove^of  >  wanderingiiaw/ilMa  tin^itbc^ibummi  lireaat,.Atul  the  aim 
root^fkieby  ;w^i<A  flsieiilean»>.  tf>  Jiii^wfiieKoite  tfejge  tmsf*  In  yoath* 
Joloyeanb  !iie  dl  of  ysbgindl^  ohf ngo  «ieti^i«nd;  moAffi  i  of  <tifei 
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Bnt  the  exhilarating  momenta  are,  in  a  day's  marofe,  bnt  ram 
interruptions,  and  one  more  readily  enjoys  them  when  ridiYig  on  a 
good  steed  by  the  side  of  a  oolumn,  than  when  labonring  along  Ott 
foot  in  the  middle  of  the  throng. 

Slowness  and  toil  are  the  obaracteristio  features  of  the  march 
of  great  masses  of  troops.  These  oan  be  perceived  when,  aft«r 
the  music  has  ceased,  the  individuals  are  closely  regarded,  and 
not  at  the  distance  which  Clausewitz  takes.  Here  a  poor  fellow 
is  limping  along,  with  the  exercise  of  all  his  self- control,  the  heavy 
knapsack  on  his  back,  and  the  rifle  on  shoulder,  and  we  also  in-*^ 
voluntarily  feel  in  our  foot  the  pain  with  which  a  pinching  boot  is 
torturing  him.  There  we  perceive  another,  his  face  bathed  iti 
sweat,  and  his  worn  featuree  clearly  showing  fiitigue.  No^  and 
then  an  exhausted  man  is  led  ta  the  side  of  the  ditoh  and  faHs 
down.  From  hour  to  hour  the  column  drags  its  way  hesita- 
tingly forwards,  men,  horses,  and  vehicles  all  covered  with  dust 
that  hardly  allows  of  the  eyes  and  lips  being  opened. '  The  flmn 
shows  no  mercy,  and  sends  inexorably  its  scorching  rays  against 
the  sides  of  the  hill  along  which  the  road  winds.  They  send  fortk 
an  unbearable  heat.  Only  the  head  of  the  column  marches  on  with 
any  degree  of  freshness ;  the  further  back  in  the  column  we  go, 
the  more  wearily  do  we  find  all  draj^ng  along ;  here  also  song  has 
ceased.  The  longer  the  cavalcade,  the  more  guns  and  heavy 
carriages  that  accompany  it,  the  heavier  is  the  going,  and  the  moi^ 
frequently  do  stoppages  occur,  and  an  involuntary  halt  is  caused! 
The  smaller  the  mass  of  troops,  the  more  easily  and  comfortaMy 
they  march,  and  the  quicker  they  advance. 

In  no  respect  does  the  fancy  of  the  young  commander,  who  ouly^ 
knows  war  from  books,  stand  in  need  of  rectification  so  much  aa 
witli  regard  to  the  slowness  with  which  great  columns  on  the  march 
move.  In  his  mind  he  wields  them  according  to  his  quick  reeolwe^ 
sometimes  hither,  sometimes  thither,  lets  them  quickly  leaeb 
important  positions,  occupy  them  before  the  enemy,  deploy  and 
attack,  without  allowing  for  any  interruption.  But  if  this  ideal 
picture  be  once  translated  into  the  naked  truth,  we  find  that  the 
act  does  not,  by  any  means,  follow  the  thought  so  rapidly,  hmt 
always  remains  far  behind.  With  a  consumption  of  time  that  causes 
loss  of  patience  and  composure,  the  columns  advance,  and  the 
danger  that  the  enemy  will  reach  the  longed-for  goal  before  them 
appears  to  increase  each  minute.  To  the  enemy,  whom  we 
cannot  so  narrowly  observe  as  our  own  troops,  fiincy  lends  her 
wings,  and  we  see  him  in  spirit  hurrying  up  with  gigantic  strides.. 

And  then  it  becomes  patent  that  the  orders  were  given  too  late^ 
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MEidTthat  tbe  time  allowed  for  the  moyameot  was  ander-estimated. 
But  there  «r«  ik>  means  at  hand  for  communicating  to  the  great 
mass  of  men  the  fire  that  is  burning  in  the  heart  of  tbe  inex- 
perienced. The  heavily-weighted  mnsketeers  oast  a  tolerably 
incU£Edrent  look  at  the  man  sitting  high  on  horseback,  who  is 
haranguing. them,  and  at  most  do  they  step  out  better  so  long  aa 
they  are  immediately  under  view,  only  soon  to  fall  back  into  the 
old  pace.  They  know,  by  experienocy  that  if  they  were  to  respond 
on  every  occasion  to  such  an  appeal  with  extraordinary  exertion,, 
it  would  soon  be  all  over  with  their  energy.  The  whole  can  only 
with  the  most  infinite  difficulty  be  brought  out  of  its  snail's  pace, 
and  often  the  thunder  of  cannon  hastens  the  step,  if  it  be  a  brave* 
troop  that  hears  its  roar.  Very  remarkable  are  the  extraordinary 
diversities  in  marching  performances,  which  cannot  always  be 
explained  by  difierent  nationalities  and  by  the  different  nature  of 
the  soldiers*  A  march  of  two  or  three  miles,  which  on  the  map 
appears  insignificant,  becomes  an  almost  destructive  fatigue ;  whilst^ 
OD  another  occasion,  double  the  distance  is  covered  without  any 
af^arent  disadvantage.  Wind,  weather,  roads,  internal  condition  of" 
the  troops,  as  well  as  tbe  after  ^ects  of  past  exertions,'^  habit,  which 
here,  more  than  in  any  other  operation;  of  war,  is  tbe  master,  and 
finally,  the  influence  of  the  commander  who  makes  this  demand 
upon  his  tooop8-*-are  of  influence.  Where  three  miles  are  considered 
by  us  as  a  day's  work,  for  which  the  soldier  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances requires  six,  but  under  difficult  ones  eight  or  ten  hours^. 
and  iscompletetly  exhausted  with  it,  we  see  Buonaparte,  crossing  the 
St.  Bernard,  achieving  a  like  performance  with  his  army  seven  days 
ranning.  Five,  six,  seven  miles  were  nothing  extraordinary  for 
bim,  when  moving  a  whole  army  corps  in  an  easy  country. 
Murat's  cavalry,  in  pursuing  the  Prusaians  in  1606,  did  more  than. 
four  miles  a  day  for  weeks  togetfaer.f  In  modem  campaigns  equal 
and  still  greater  performances  on  single  days  have  often  been^. 
ckronioled. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  December  1670,  the  9th  German 

*  This  was  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  march  of  the  Ilnd  Army  from  Metz  to  the 
tiiire.  Althdngh  the  marches  were  at  first  not  long,  and  were  made  in  good 
weather,  and  npon  good  roads,  yet  considerable  losses  were  occasioned ;  for  aU 
the  troops  had,  immediately  before  the  capitnlation  of  Metz,  undergone  a  very 
exhausting  and  exciting  time  xmder  nnmerons  hardships.  Although  the  exertions 
of  the  march  wei'e  subsequently  increased,  y^t  the  losseb  diminished,  beoause 
the  soUiers  graduaUy  recovered,  and  regained  the  habit  of  marching. 

t  Hurat  marched  first  in  pusuit  of  Hohenlohe  from  the  battle-field  of  Jena  to 
Prenzlau,  then  behind  Bliicher  to  LUbeck,  and  thence  by  Posen  to  Warsaw^  which 
latter  place  he  occupied  on  the'  2Sih.  IfTbretiiber  1868.  ^[b'hid  thus,  within  one  and 
a  half  months,  eoTered  altogether  18B  Genttan  mfl^s  (640  Bnglish,  about). 
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Army-GcxrpB  aiood  itt.readiB^08aiaI#'CJbi%p«U9  Y^oddmQisfi^  bet^ffen 
Blois  and  Vettdeme.  UpQa  reqoipt  of.  tbe.  a^wa.  th^,  tba  Gter- 
foan  poBitio&a  oa  the  Loire  i  w^^re  tbreat«12^d).  Pnm^  JFredei^ 
Charlas,  about  nightfdiU  sot  tbe  oorpa  Jin  moUoQ  to  nxarch.  ta 
Orleans,  distant  almoat  BJjm  miles  (forty  xniles £ngl|isb) ;  andtbis 
altbough  part  of  the  troope,  before  auriTiag  afeLa  CbapeUot  (bad 
already  marched  two  miles,  and  bad  mfM^cbed  them  %  banic;^  01^ 
wet  fields.  The  roads  to  Orlean0  ware.  bad»  tbe<  atones  ph)\Qbed 
•up ;  mieeting  coovoysi  wbieh.  fiollowed  the  s^oon4  arpy,  in^peded 
tbe  advance*  Ajxd  yet  the  cM^my  corps  reacbed  Orleaas.  the  m)oa 
i>i  tbe  next  day,  without  any  9]gMfieapt  loss.  Teni  t^n  aad  a  j^al^ 
eleTen  Gentoan  nailea  have  been,  covered  by  the  troops  in  fipm 
thirty ^three  to  thirty-six  boars.  Bat  in  this  time  tbe  aig^t  Kest» 
•as  well  as  the  waiting  at  La  Gbikpelle,  is  inolodfid.  Qni^  battalm 
whieh  made  the  mar^h  could  boast  that  it  bad  not  iost  a  siugle 
man ;  of  4^000  bctrses,  thirteen  had  dropped.^  Xbia  peribnnanca 
may  be  compared  with  the  best  on  record.  Suwarow  marched 
^om  the  vicinity  of  Aleaumdria  to  the  Tidone  in  June  1799s  like* 
wise  eleven  mites,  in  thiity-sox  bouira.  Juno^  in  November  1807, 
in  bis  march  upon  lisbaui  did  the  thirty-five  miles!  distance  ftom 
'Salamanca  by  Giudad  Bodrigo  to  Alcantara,  in  only  five  dajs^ 
^nd  that  through  an  inhospitable  country  and  in  a  thick,  snowstosm. 
In  a  dmilar  manner  ha  continued  bis  movement  upon  Lisbon ; 
but  the  army,  after  enduring  unbeardtof  losscfi^  becaine  complet^J 
disorganised.  To  quote  instances  from  antiquity  is  always  some- 
what doubtful,  because  tbe  accounts  lack  the  stnct  bis(o4caL 
4)t]ticism  of  modem  times* 

But  these  facts  suffice  to  prove  that  be  who  only  rockona 
upon  averagie  performances  in  matching  may  he  the  victim  of 
greait  disappointments.    The  scope  is  a  vary  wide  one. 


*  A  rtmarkabk  mardi  'was  rnnida  by  tfa«  Infantiy  Aogimeat  No  li,  in  tbe.  peood 
from  the  4th  to  the  10th  November  1870  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Metx  to  Buria, 
It  accompanied  the  train  colnmns  and  artillery  of  the  2nd  Army  Corps,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  forwarded  by  railway,  and  ootered  forty-two  iii96s  in  tii&tots 
days.  Its  loss  in  siok,  Ac.  amomited,  dnxdog  the  whole  period,  to  186  laen  i  ««fr  si 
a  total  strength  of  2,547.  It  mnst  be  remarked  that  this  reigiment  had,  siiwe  tht 
18th  Angnst,  lain  before  Metz,  and  had  thus  had  no  continaons  practice  in  mardung. 
The  10th  Army  Corps  marched  to  the  battle  of  YionTille  on  the  16th  Augnst,  five 
jniles ;  the  2nd  Corps  to  that  of  GraTolotte,  on  the  ISth  Angost,  Ato  to  sis  mfliBa 

The  18th  infantry  division  covered)  on  the  mareh  from  Le  Mans  to  QrleaaSveB 
the  26th  Jannary  1871,  from  St.  Calais  to  Mor^e,  five  and  a  half  miles ;  the  eorpi 
artillery  of  the  2nd  Army  Corps,  with  the  3rd  and  4th  companies  of  the  Infao^ 
Begiment  No.  14  in  the  Jnra  campaign,  on  the  29th  January  1871,  from  l^figny,  ly 
Champognole  to  Nozeroy,  through  deep  snow  and  aorois  a  m.oiintaiB-xi4gs  fin 
;and  a  half  miles,  and  so  on. 
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How*  great  is  thd  «tipemrity  pmnesBed  by  an  army  better  iiv 
marchitig  than  its  of^ponent  follows  from  the  oondasion  that  its. 
oommander  is  always  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  mass  his  troops 
mofe  qtriekly  than  bis  enemy,  and  can  thus  attack  him  with  superior 
ntttnbers.  VTr&i  reference  to  this,  the  prorerb  **  to  beat  the  enemy 
with  boots"  is  applicable.  Daring  the  battle,  a  momentary  impnise 
oaii  do  wonders.  That  is  impossible  during  the  long  time  a 
mardk  lasts.  A  tired*out  column  on  the  march  can,  even  under 
the  application  of  severity,  be  only  urged  forward  with  difficulty,. 
Aftef  a  few  hnndred  men  are  lying  in  the  ditches,  the  possibility 
of  punishment  ceases;  to  throw  themselves  down  and  remain 
behind  will  no  longer  be  dangerous  for  those  who  do  Hot  wish 
to  go  further.  A  troop  is  oorrectly  esUmated  by  the  greater  or 
lesser  number  of  straggleHB  wbiefa  it  leaves  behind  it  during  a 
£itiguing  march.  Its  internal  disoipline  is  clearly  expressed  in 
file  way  it  performs  its  marches;  How  much  the  interest  of  the^ 
individual  avails,  is  seen  in  the  many  instances  in  whioh  armies^ 
in  other  respects  inefficient,  after  defeats  snddenly  develop  a 
marvellous  pertinacity  and  rapidity  in  marching.  The  fear  of  the 
ptirsuiog  enemy,  the  lustinet  of  self-preservation  impels  in  suck  > 
momrents  each  sin^e  soldier,  and  thus  enhances  the  pevseverance^ 
offlie^hole. 

Practical  preparation  in  peace  for  marching  achievements  is 
eBsentml,  It  is  naturally  found  in  an  aafmy  in  whioh  a  lively 
martial  life  pre? ails ;  in  its  frequent  fidd  exerooses  and  evoiutions^ 
its  marches '  to  the  ex^cise^grounds  and  r^O'-butts.  But  speetal 
marching  exercises,  in  which  great  distances  are  covered  merely 
in  oi*der  to  practise  marohing,  must  not  be  ignored.  It  is  true 
AatHhe  institution  of  our  natiobid  armies  entails  the  fact  that 
other  soldiers  ai^  for  the  most  p(M  employed  in  the  wai^  thsoB  tbose 
standing  in  the  ranks  in  the  epoch  of  peace  immediately  preceding*.  \ 
Tet  'Hie  assertion  so  frequently  heard,  that  it  is,  thwefor&i  not  worth  \ 

while  to  accustom  the  troops  to  hardships,  is  a  false  one.  The  mecha*  ' 

aioal  exercise  is»  it  is  true9  very  soon  lost,  so  soon  as  the  soldier 
tethes  into  the  reserve  and  adopts  the  eld  civilian  mode  of  life» 
But  the  tradition  of  great  performances  is  of  great  importance ;  an 
exiertion  whioh,  according  to  previous  experience,  a  soldier  has 
leanit  not  to  regard  as  anything  ex^traqcdinary„  he  endures  fair 
more  easily  than  that  #hiofa  be  ddee  not  know  at  idl.  If.  the 
fatiguing  exercises  and  the  long  marcbes,  in  time  of  peace,  are 
disQontinuedi-the  army  loses  by  degrees  the  standard  U>x  meaauring 
wbatihaflBan-naituffe  ean  endure  without  diftadvantegBy  with  a  UUlo 
good- will.    The  demands  are  lowered  from  year  €6  y^ar.    Ochu* 
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manders,  as  well  as  soldiers,  gradually  aobustom  themselves  to 
regard  a  moderate  performanoe  as  something  great,  and  it  iriH  at 
last  he  so  purely  through  the  feelings  of  the  executants. 

Whenever  at  the  height  of  summer  at  these  ftitiguing  field-exer- 
cises an  accident  happens,  and  a  young  blooming  life  is  sacrificed 
to  sunstroke,  or  in  consequence  of  over-exertion,  numerous  voioee 
are  generally  raised,  who,  on  that  account,  would  entirely  do  away 
with  these  hard  exercises.  People  do  not  reflect  how  necessary  it 
is  to  give  experience  to  every  soldier.  This  experience  enables 
him,  later,  to  face  the  inevitable  hardships  of  war  with  quite  a 
different  spirit  than  he  would  do  if  he  were  entirely  new  to  them, 
and  he  will  all  the  better  overcome  the  inconveniences.  If  every- 
thing were  to  be  discontinued  in  peace,  by  which  possibly  an 
accident  could  occur,  the  mass  of  soldiers  would  be  very  hardly 
treated ;  for  they  would  be  rendered  helpless  and  weak  for  war, 
when  losses  would  be  double. 

The  period  of  the  distant  '*  assemble-marches,"  which  in  olden 
time  afforded  the  best  opportunity  for  the  recovery  of  lost  habits, 
is  wanting  in  these  days.  The  troops  are  often  marched  immediatdy 
from  the  railway  stations  against  the  enemy.  The  leisure  for 
drilling  the  troops  thoroughly  in  marching,  before  the  operations 
commence,  is  wanting.  Hence  the  first  demands  made  upon  them 
must  not  be  excessive.  Had  the  9th  Army  Corps  been  required 
to  perform  its  above-mentioned  march  in  August  in  the  Pfalz, 
when  the  war  first  began,  it  would  perhaps  have  lost  a  third  or 
even  the  half  of  its  complement.  Only  after  the  war  has  lasted 
some  time,  and  when  abundant  war-diet  and  exercise  has  strength- 
ened the  nerves,  and  the  weaklings  have  been  eradicated,  then 
and  not  till  then,  can  extraordinary  performances  be  demanded. 

Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  marches  being  practically 
arranged.  To  discuss  them  in  detail  would  lead  us  too  far,*  and 
here,  too,  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  role  of  marching  perform- 
ances in  war  on  a  great  scale. 

Fatigue  for  the  soldier  on  march  is  caused  less  by  the  fast 
that  he  has  travelled  a  certain  distance,  than  by  the  length  of  time 
he  is  required  to  be  under  arms  and  baggage.  Three,  four,  five,  or 
even  six  miles  is  not  a  great  da/s  march  for  a  good  walker.  Let 
us  only  think  of  the  holiday  tours,  which  one  made  in  youthfiil 
years  through  a  mountainous  country.     That  even  ten  miles  can 

*  The  roAder,  who  interests  himself  in  this  question,  can  be,  recommended  the 
chapter  in  Mackers  Takttk,  *"  Yon  den  Marsohen,"  pp.  148-87,  as  being  the  best 
comparatiye  account  of  modem  times.  Blame's  Strategie  treats  of  marches  inth 
reference  to  thehr  significance  for  a  great  war  in  the  fifth  chapter  pp.  81-30. 
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be  cpvered  on  foot  in  a  single  day  has  been  proved  not  merely  by 
professional  walkers,  Albanians  and  Spaniards,  bat  also  certainly 
by  Oerman  joameying  i^prentioes  and  soldiers  on  leave,  who 
wanted  to  reach  home  quickly.  But  it  is  something  entirely 
different,  strolling  along  in  light  dress  freely  and  easily,  from  march* 
ing  in  the  ranks  in  uniform  and  with  the  full  accoutrements  of  war. 
The  time  which  a  soldier  is  under  arms  must  be  restricted  to 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  covering  the  distance.  All  un* 
necessary  standing  still  and  waiting  must  be  avoided.  Accordingly 
orders  are  constantly  changed.  The  leading  vanguard  must  leave 
a  great  camp  hours  before  the  last  battalions,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  put  the  whole  of  the  troops  under  arms  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  troops  have  been  scattered  the  night  before  among 
the  villages,  and  it  is  required,  as  was  formerly  done,  to  con- 
centrate them,  before  the  march^  in  a  single  place,  in  this  case 
those  in  an  army  corps  who  form  the  rear  of  the  marching 
-column  would  have  to  stand  five  to  six  hours  under  arms.  They 
4ire,  therefore,  according  to  the  position  of  their  respective  night 
quarters,  united  first  of  all  into  small  groups^  which  then. pour 
togeitSer  from  allside  ways  upon  the  main  road,  and  attach  themr 
selves  io  thft  line,  jnst  aa  tributaries  gradually  form  a  big  river. 

Careful  consideration  for  the  arrangement  of  the  marches  is  also 
of  importance  for  the  moral  discipline  of  the  troops.   Every  excess, 
which  the  simple  mind  of  the  soldier]perceives  to  be  unnecessary, 
«nnoys  him.    All  that  is  necessary  he  readily  submits  to,  be  it  ever 
«o  much.    His  feeling  in  this  matter  is,  as  a  rule,  a  correct  one, 
and  is  in  no  wise  regulated  by  a  fixed  measure.    It  has  been 
already  hinted  that,    for  instance,  Bliicher's  well-known  saying, 
"**  Night-marches  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  enemy,"  can  lay 
no  more  claim  to  general  validity  than  can  any  other  maxim  of  this 
kind.    By  bright  moonshine,  troops  march  upon  good  roads  with- 
out any  difficulty,  almost  as  rapidly  as  by  day,  and,  even  under 
unfavourable  circumstances,  good  troops   have  accomplished  night- 
marches  at  all  times  without  detriment.    The  campaigns  of  Fre- 
derick and  Napoleon  furnish  many  instances  of  this.    The  9th 
Army  Corps  marched,  on  the  16th  December,  late  into  the  night,  in 
order  to  accomplish  four  or  five  miles.    The  instance  of  the  troops  of 
General  v.  Werder  has  been  already  quoted  ;  and  how  much  even  a 
smaller  body  of  troops  can  perform  in  night-marches  has  been 
proved  by  Commandant  Bernard,  when  he,  with  his  ''  Chasseurs 
dee  Yosges,"  marched  from  Lamarche  to  Fontenoy,  close  to  Toul, 
in  order  to  blow  up  the  railway  bridge  there.    He  marched  upon 
bad  roads,  often  even  across  country,  and  through  woods  and  over 
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hills  in  deep  snow,  with  1,100  men,  in  the  night  of  the  19th 
January  1871,  nearly  40  kilometres,  halted  the  next  night,  was, 
however,  alarmed,  and  then  marched  in  the  nights  of  the  20th-21st| 
with  800  men,  85  kilometres,  and  in  the  night  of  the  2l8t-22nd 
even  60.  Besides  this,  in  this  last  night,  he  drove  out  the  small 
garrison,  and,  after  several  hours'  work,  blew  up  the  bridge.  And, 
moreover,  under  difficult  circumstances,  he  had  twice  to  cross  the 
half-frozen  Moselle.  Only  the  habitual  disturbance  of  the.  night's 
rest  is  to  be  feared  worse  than  the  enemy,  especially  when  the  ways 
/  are  long  and  the  commissariat  bad,  as  was  the  case  in  Bliicher's 
march  in  1806.  In  the  same  campaign  the  troops  of  L'Estocq's 
corps  marched  much  at  night,  and  this,  too,  in  the  winter,  and 
then  without  losing  their  capacity  for  operating.  In  the  time  from 
the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  February  to  the  night  of  the  8th — that 
IB,  in  five  and  a  half  days — ^they  covered,  mostly  on  by-roads^ 
more  than  20  German  miles,  in  great  part  in  night-marches.^  In 
spite  of  this,  on  the  8th,  the  famous  march  was  made  to  the  battle^ 
field  of  Prussian  Eylau,  when  the  small  corps  decided  the  issue  of 
the  battle.  The  dread  that  has  now  become  conventional,  and 
which,  in  these  days,  regards  a  night-march  as  a  sort  of  military 
deadly  sin,  needs  rectification.  In  the  wars  of  the  future,  in  which 
great  masses  will  be  moved  within  a  narrow  space,  and  several 
corps  will  use  the  same  road,  night-marohes  will  not  be  able  to 
be  dispensed  with. 

As  a  general  rule,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  soldier  can 
take  bis  full  sleep ;  for  he  needs  it  urgently,  in  the  face  of  the 
great  physical  exertions  of  war.  Far  worse  than  single  night-^ 
marches  is  the  late  issue  of  orders,  by  which  the  troops  are  regularly 
kept  awake  until  late  in  the  night.  The  same  is  true  of  a  too-early 
start.  The  so-called  soldier's  rule,  that  marching  from  the  night 
into  the  day  is  better  than  vice-versa,  is  false.  The  first  means 
that  no  one  has  previously  enjoyed  proper  rest ;  the  second  that^ 
with  some  exertion,  the  night-quarters  are  reached.f 

Good  order  during  a  march  makes  it  easy.  But  it  ought  not  to 
be  insisted  upon  as  soon  as  disorder  shows  itself.  But  order  ought 
only  to  have  the  object  of  easing  the  soldier ;  all  pedantry  that 
molests  him  is  objectionable.    Extraordinary  alleviations,  such  as 

*  In  this  all  the  detours,  as  well  as  the  marches  to  the  quarters  and  rendexToiu, 
are  not  computed. 

t  Meckel  lays  down  the  right  rule,  that  with  great  bodies  of  troops  only  ia 
special  cases  ought  the  start  be  made  in  the  summer  before  6  and  in  the  winter 
before  8.  The  starting  time  of  each  single  company,  squadron,  or  battezy  will  even 
then  be  at  a  quite  early  hour.  They  have,  first  of  all,  to  join  their  regiment,  and 
then  one  of  the  greater  groups,  their  corps  or  their  diyision. 
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ibe<  carriage  of  the  baggage  in  the  rear,  &€*,  are  justified  by  extras 
ordinary  ciroumstasces.  But|  if  they  oannot  be  introduced  once 
for  ail,  it  is  certainly  advisable  not  to  accustom  the  troops  to 
them  at  wrong  times,  because  than  they  will  later  miss  tbem 
pamfolly. 

Much  has  been  said  in  text-books  about  protecting  the  march ; 
but  a  body  of  troops  on  tbe  march  needs  protection  but  little^  for 
it  is  -ill  motion,  and  ready  to  enter  into  battle.  Enlightenment  is 
the  proper  expression.  The  enemy  is  being  looked  for,  and  in^* 
telligence  of  him  is  needed.  We  know  that  tbe  adyanoed  cavalry 
drrisions  provide  for  this.  It  is  customary,  moreover^  that  a  sepa- 
rate advance  guard  of  all  three  arms  should  precede  the  marching 
columns.  Tranquillity  in  the  body  of  the  teoaps  is  thereby  en* 
banced.  Otherwise^  if  shots  are  fired  ahead,  if  a  halt  is  made,  or 
it  is  reported  that  the  enemy  is  close  at  hand,  restlessness  and 
excitement  spread  through  tbe  whole  column.  Commanders  and 
soldiers  are  fully  occupied,  and  the  march  is  interrupted.  If  an 
advance  guard  precedes  the  troops  half  an  hour,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  it  to  take  upon  itself  all  the  consequences  of  contretemps 
during  the  march,  and  this  produces  in  tbe  mass  that  follows  a 
comfortable  feeling  of  security.  All  know  that  an  impediment  | 
which  the  advance  guard  cannot  overcome  must  arise  before  they 
themselves  are  engaged.  But  the  advance  guard  ought  only  to  be 
small.  It  was  formerly  the  rule  to  employ  a  third  or  fourth  part 
of  all  the  troops  in  this  duty.  The  justification  of  this  proportion 
appears  very  doubtful.  The  commander-in-chief  parts  with  a  con- 
siderable fraction  of  his  troops,  and  ^ea(es  an  independent  will 
befi|de^his  own..  Of  the  advance  guard,  the  greater  part  always 
belongs  to  the  cavalry,^  even  where  divisions  of  horse  are  at  the 
bead  of  the  columo,  for  only  on  horseback  is  it  possible  to  keep 
q^n  a  proper  connection  with  these  latter,  and  to  convey  intelli* 
gence  rapidly  to  those  behind  them.  Some  artillery  will  always 
be  useful.  This  last  arm  is  soonest  able  to  determine  whether  an 
obstaele  which  the  enemy  causes  is  seriously  intended.  Even  dis- 
mounted horsemen,  who  advance  with  carbine  in  hand,  are  easily 
stopped  at  a  barricade,  the  edge  of  a  wood,  or  a  village,  by  a  hand* 
ful  of  determined  enemies,  whilst  a  few  well-directed  shells  or 
shrapnels  irom  the  artillery  dispel  the  phantom.     An  approaching 

*  In  high  or  inaccoBBible  moxmtams,  eyen  in  espedaUy  complicated  and  traoklesa. 
oountry  of  another  character,  in  passing  through  long  and  difficnlt  narrows,  in 
passes  or  upon  embankments,  where  it  is  difficnlt  to  forge  ahead  on  horseback,  and 
large  caTalry  divisions  cannot  more,  this  formation  wiU,  of  oonrse,  be  abandoned^ 
smd  infantry  be  taken  for  the  extreme  head  of  aU. 
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enemy,  also,  can  soonest  be  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  battery  of  field- 
guns,  and  forced  to  develop  his  strength.  But  the  advance  goaxd 
requires  only  a  very  small  number  of  infantry.  Formerly  it  waa 
said  that  it  must  possess  su£Scient  to  make  time  for  the  long 
column  following  the  main  body  to  deploy.  Bat  tha  experience  of 
the  late  wars  has  taught  us,  that  tfte  main  body^  as  a  rule,  never 
deployed,  because  the  urgently-needed  assistance  required  by  tie 
advance  guard  when  struggling  with  a  superior  enemy  demanded 
that  the  troops  should  be  led  by  driblets  straight  into  the  battle. 
This  was  quite  a  natural  result.  Whether  the  resistance  which  the 
advance  guard  meets  with  be  weak  or  strong,  can  be  but  with  diffi- 
culty perceived  at  the  first  moment.  The  commander  of  the 
advance  guard  who  halts  immediately  this  appears  doubtful,  would 
continually  impede  the  march,  and,  should  it  then  appear  that  but 
little  was  before  him,  he  would  be  bitterly  reproached.  £very  good 
soldier  prefers  to  be  blamed  for  too  great  audacity  than  for  too 
great  caution.  If  the  undertaking  turns  out  badly  in  the  first  oaae, 
he  can,  at  all  events,  comfort  himself,  with  King  Francis,  ''Tout  est 
perdu,  fors  Tbonneur."  That  is  impossible  in  the  second  case. 
Moreover,  in  an  army  which  ever  inclines  to  fresh  energy,  no  leader 
will,  after  the  war  is  over,  be  dismissed,  whose  character  is  that  he 
was  indeed  bold  and  enterprising,  but  on  one  occasion  showed  him- 
self rash.  Far  more  chance  of  being  shelved  has  that  man  who  is 
called  well-informed  and  deliberate,  but  too  cautious.  We  may  be 
certain  of  this,  that  every  courageous  commander  will,  in  doubtful 
cases,  decide  for  the  attack.  And  if  he  has,  besides  his  cavalry  and 
artillery,  a  whole  regiment,  or  even  a  whole  brigade,  with  him,  there 
lies  therein  an  imperative  demand  to  try  conclusions  in  battle. 
Who  would  like  to  have  it  said  of  him  that,  whilst  at  the  head  of 
such  a  force,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  or  stopped  by  a 
handful  of  daring  shots  of  the  enemy,  or  that  he  had  allowed  a 
brilliant  opportunity  for  dealing  a  successful  blow  to  esci^e  him  ? 
Bather  dare ! 

An  engagement  can  be  easily  checked,  as  long  as  only  cavalry 
and  artillery  have  had  a  brush  with  the  enemy.  The  distance  of 
the  batteries  is  great,  and  the  cavalry  finds  in  its  celerity  tbe 
means  of  withdrawing  from  contact  with  the  enemy.  But  if  the 
infantry  has  once  come  into  fire,  it  is  very  difficult  to  stop.  It  is 
impossible  to  recall  ^multaneously  all  the  many  men»  If  the 
firing  is  stopped  at  one  point,  it  begins  again  afresh  at  another. 
Signals  can  seldom  be  employed  out  of  regard  for  the  troops  in 
the  proximity.  In  the  place  where  one's  own  musketeers  cease 
firing,  the    enemy,   no    longer   held    in    respect,   makes   use  of 
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the  opportunity  to  advatioe,  and  forces  them  to  re-assume  their 
r«0ie€anoe.  '  Thus,  as  a  rule,  the  oonflict  surges  to  and  fro,  until 
the  commanders  perceive  that  things  must  be  allowed  to  take  their 
oourse.  The  greater  the  force  of  infantry  engaged,  the  more  does 
the  poseiblKty  of  breaking  off  the  action  faiL 

For  example,  if  the  commander  of  the  advance  guard  has  only  a 
single  battalion  at  his  disposal,  he  will  with  all  the  more  readiness 
oome  to  the  determination  to  halt  wherever  he  meets  with  oppo- 
sition, in  order  first  to  allow  free  scope  to  the  decision  of  the 
commander  of  the  division  or  corps.  No  one  demands  of  ^im 
to  Teally  engage  the  enemy  with  such  an  insignificant  forc/e  of 
inf)intry,  though  his  force  is  still  sufficient  to  suppress  mock- 
fighting*  Where  in  an  advance  the  pioneering  cavalry  division, 
with  two  or  three  batteries  and  some  advance  guard  of  infantry, 
does  not  suffice  to  break  through,  there  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
need  of  a  serious  engagement,  in  order  to  crush  resistance,  but  of 
this  the  commander  of  the  whole  advancing  mass  of  troops  is  the 
beet  judge'.  And  thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  even  in  the 
case  of  a  division  and  an  army  corps  it  is  very  often  sufficient  if 
the  pioneering  cavalry  is  followed  by  a  battalion  as  vanguard.  It 
affbrds  at  once  the  proper  protection  for  the  artillery  of  the  advance 
guard,  where  this  does  not  consist  merely  of  horse-artillery,  which 
always  march  with  the  cavalry. 

If  it  be  seen  beforehand  that  th^Nk^ance  guard  will  have  a 
special  mission  to  perform,  if  it  be  determined  to  secure  a  position' 
by  it,  it  must,  of  course,  be  made  stronger,  and,  by  its  consti- 
tution, be  rendered  capable  of  successfully  engaging  in  serious' 
action. 

Usage  in  the  German  army  has  naturalised  an  advance  guard 
consisting,  in  the  case  of  a  division,  of  one  infantry  regiment  of 
three  battalions,  three  squadrons,  a  battery,  pioneers,  with  sappers 
and  miners,  and  an  army  hospital  corps.  In  the  case  of  an  army 
corps,  it  is  an  infantry  brigade  of  six  battalions,  to  which  is  added 
one  or  both  cavalry  regiments  belonging  to  the  division,*  two 
batteries,  and  the  necessary  supplement.  Text^books  describe  th^o 
advance  guards  as  models.  They  find  intelligence,  as  weir  as 
undertake  special  commissions,  and  engage  the  enemy  inde- 
pendently. At  the  same  time,  owing  to  their  separation,  an  accept- 
able distribution  of  the  whole  marching  mass  is  effected.  They  can, 
therefore,  be  described  as  being  ''  advance  guards  for  all  (Eventu- 
alities/^ and,  in  so  far,  be  described  as  models.    But  in  war,  only 

*  With  the  exception  of  certain  squadrons  left  behind  with  the  main  body  and 
formed  into  a  brigade. 

84  • 
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seldom  will  the  sitaation  be  so  little  critical  that  some  special 
reason  will  not  determine  what  the  constitution  of  the  advance- 
guard  shall  be,  and  it  will  not  be  wise  to  deviate  from  this  instance.. 
These  normal  advance  guards  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  ap-" 
parent  disadvantage  that  in  the  case  of  a  division,  a  brigade, 
and  in  that  of  an  army  corps,  a  division  is  split  up.  It  is  these 
advance  guards,  further,  that  take  the  decision  as  to  whether  battle 
shall  be  given  or  not,  right  out  of  the  hand  of  the  generals  in 
command. 

The  time  for  advancing  is  best  gained  by  pushing  the  cavalry 
further  ahead,  so  that  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
is  obtained  sufficiently  early,  and  the  decision  as  to  when  and 
where  the  advance  shall  take  place  can  be  made  in  time.  In  case 
of  need,  the  planting  of  a  few  batteries  which,  with  a  lively  can- 
nonade, compel  the  enemy  to  develop  his  strength,  are  a  better 
means  of  making  the  requisite  time  than  an  engagement  by  a  strong 
advance  guard  of  infantry.  The  former  does  not  oblige  to  any- 
thing ;  but  the  latter  forces  us,  as  a  rule,  to  accept  a  decisive  battle* 
The  case  is  different  in  marches  on  the  retreat,  when  it  is  desired 
to  avoid  battle.  Here  strong  rear-guards  are  necessary,  in  order, 
in  suitable  places,  to  make  the  pursuit  uncomfortable  for  the 
enemy ;  whilst  the  main  body  remains  the  while  in  motion,  and 
does  not  interrupt  its  march.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  rear-guard 
also^  an  obstinate  engagement  is  an  evil,  because  it  renders 
its  retreat  difficult,  easily  entails  losses,  and  the  main  body  may 
even  be  compelled  to  front  round  and  do  the  opposite  of  that 
which  it  is  its  purpose  to  do."^  In  the  case  of  the  rear-guard  too, 
the  artillery  plays  an  important  part,  is,  in  fact,  almost  the  chief  amu 
The  tremendous  effect  of  its  far-reaching  fire  is  the  best  means  of 
keeping  the  enemy  at  a  distance,t  and  that  is  the  task  of  every 
rear-guard.  It  will  be  well  to  aggregate  to  it,  for  the  time  being, 
a  larger  number  of  batteries  from  the  artillery  of  the  main  body,  j: 

The  points  of  view  from  which  the  advance  and  rear  guards  are 
looked  at  determine  the  sequence  of  the  troops  within  each  indi- 

*  Only  towards  nightfall  can  the  rear-guard,  as  a  rule,  without  danger,  form  for 
a  serious  battle,  because  here  the  enemy  laoks  the  time  to  make  his  superiority 
felt.-  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  darkness  in  our  latitude  does  not 
suddenly  set  in,  and  an  active  enemy  can,  even  in  the  dusk,  undertake  much. 

t  The  longer  it  holds  out,  the  more  does  it,  on  this  occasion,  fulfil  its  deetiny. 
The  danger  of  losing  a  few  guns  must  not  be  regarded,  and  never  be  a  reason  for 
prematurely  withdrawing. 

X  If  these  are  no  longer  required  by  the  rear-guard,  they  can  soon,  on  good 
roads  and  in  quicker  tempOf  catch  up  again  the  main  body  that  has,  In  the 
meantime,  marched  away,  and  thus  do  not  even  lose  anything  of  the  results  of 
the  march. 
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Tidaal  column.  Behind  the  cavalry  ought  properly  to  come  a 
•division  of  artillery;  that  is,  follow  the  arm  that  is  always 
4required  for  commencing  the  battle.  But  the  fear  that  the 
cavalry  might  be  thrown  back  and  an  enemy  in  pursuit  enabled 
•to  throw  itself  upon  the  defenceless  batteries,  leads  to  the  usage 
-of  allowing  at  least  some  infantry  to  march,  at  all  events,  in  front 
of  the  artillery.  Of  course  all  artillery  is  not  placed  so  far  for- 
ward, because  otherwise  the  infantry  behind  it  would  arrive  too  late 
upon  the  scene  of  action.  The  corps  artillery  of  an  army  corps, 
iirhich  in  the  marching  column  alone  takes  up  about  seven  kilo- 
metres, cannot,  on  that  very  account,  be  well  enclosed  in  a  division, 
•because  the  infantry  marching  behind  it  would  then  arrive  full 
•one  hour  and  a  half  later  upon  the  battle-field,  where  the  com- 
mander of  the  division  would  all  the  time  have  been  holding  out 
'with  only  one  half  of  his  troops.  It  is,  accordingly,  taken  between 
the  two  divisions  of  the  army  corps,  if  the  whole  corps  has  only 
a  single  road  upon  which  to  march.* 

Hitherto   we   have   contemplated   marches   which   are  directed 
straight  against  the  enemy.    Now  something  must  be  said  about 
such  as  pass  by  his  positions  or  by  the  heads  of  his  columns. 
We  call  them  Jlank  marches.     They  have  the  reputation  of  being 
difficult  and  dangerous  undertakings.     Military  history,  however, 
^teaches  us  that,  in  flank  marches,  no  more  should  be  undertaken 
than  is  allowed  in  theory.     Frederick  the  Great  marched,  at  Prague, 
round  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians,  and  at  Eolin  even  right 
along  their  whole  front.     In  those  times  the  armies,  when  they 
•had  once  taken  up  their  position  for  the  battle,  were  hard  to  move ; 
for  the  order  of  battle  must  not  be  disturbed.      There  was,  accord- 
ingly,  no    great   reason   for   apprehension   that   the  enemy,    on 
•observing  the  flank  march,  would  make  a  counter  move ;  and  the 
King,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  feared  it.     All  that  has  to-day 
been  altered.     The  separate  parts  of  each  army  are  independent. 
They  are  thus  enabled  to  make  a  counter-move  against  the  passing 
columns.     But  even  in  these  modern  times  it  is  difficult  to  put 
into  motion,  into  a  direction    not   previously  projected,    a  large 
•body  of    troops    that    have    only  just  been    developed.      Very 
frequently  the  right  moment  for  acting  passes  by,  or  the  genered 
is,  at  all  events,  doubtful  whether  it  will   not  pass  by,  and  so 
omits  the  attempt.     If  the  whole  force  of  the  opponent  does  not 
make  the  flank  march,  but  a  part  has  been  left  behind,t  there 
^lU  be   danger,  in  pushing  forward,   of   coming    between   both 

*  Compare,  moreoyer,  the  plan. 

t  For  inBtanoe,  in  beginning  a  general  attack. 
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groTips — ^the  inarching  and  the  stationary — and  thus  b^ing  plaeedf 
in  a  danp^erons  predicament.  And  therefore  it  ia  that,  even  in 
manoeuvres,  flank-marches  are  sucoeBsfully  executed  even  withiY^ 
sight  of  the  enemy. 

Greater  atill,  of  course,  i&  the  danger  when  the  enemy,  whilst  a 
flank  movement  is  being  effected,  is  already  in  motion.  Then  we 
shall  do  well  to  choose  a  greater  distance  from  the  heads  of  his 
columns,  or  to  implicate  him  simuItane<>Q8ly  in  an  action  by 
divisions  other  than  those  that  are  executing  the  flank  march,  and 
thus  attract  his  attention. 

On  a  simple  march  forward  it  is,  as  a  rule,  of  no  importance 
whether  the  army  be  met  with  a  quarter  of  a  mile  nearer  or  farther 
away,  or  must  advance  to  battle  in  this  place  or  that.  In  a  flank 
march,  on  the  other  hand,  a  definite  object  is  in  view^  which  it  is^ 
desired  to  attain  without  battle  and  delay.  In  so  &r,  every  inter- 
ference by  the  enemy  is  unpleasant.  He  is  waited  for  with  a  certain 
suspense,  and  thus  gains  the  impression  of  executing  some- 
thing  difficult.  Besides,  it  is  inherent  in  human  nature  to  take 
a  higher  estimate  of  a  danger  which  threatens  either  in  the  rear 
or  on  the  flank,  than  of  that  towards  which  one  is  marching.  The 
soldier  in  the  marching  column  assumes  that  his  commanders 
suppose  that  they  have  the  enemy  straight  before  them.  If,  then, 
he  appears  on  the  flank,  the  soldiery  rapidly  get  the  impression 
that  they  are  surprised,  and  this  destroys  confidence.  Flank 
marches,  which  are  known,  even  by  the  private  soldier,  to  be  such,, 
are  easy  to  efiect.  That  this  is  so  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
marches  within  the  investing  lines  of  Metz  and  Paris  in  1870^ 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  forces.  They  were  all  by 
nature  flank  marches,  as  against  the  enemy  .atationed  between  and 
behind  the  forts  of  the  fortress.  But  here  the  wh'oie  situaiion  whs 
clear  to  view,  for  everyone  knew  that  during  the  march  they  ^uld 
only  be  attacked  from  the  side  where  the  fortress  lay,  and  the 
feeling  disappeared  of  their  being  placed  in  an  extraordinary  posi- 
tion. Quite  unconcernedly  the  troops  marched  along  or  behind 
the  investing  line  right  to  the  point  threatened,  because  this 
appeared  quite  natural.  Not  even  were  special  precautions,  on  a 
single  occasion,  taken.* 

An  army  corps  on  the  march^  unexpectedly  attacked  on  the 
flank,  must  needs  wheel  round  to  that  side,  and  forms  a  line  of 

*  The  protection  afforded  by  the  fortrees-works  in  that  line  mu,  for  it»t4aee,  at 
the  time  off  the  battle  of  NolsseTille  in  many  plaees  Tery  nnimportazit,  and  the  finea 
also,  in  order  to  bring  troops  enough  upon  the  field  of  battle,  were,  aa  a  ralft,  eoly 
*ed  by  the  vedettes. 
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battle  three  miles  in  eztent^  in  which  there  are  various  larger 
and  smaUeir  openings.  Bot  the  surprise  will  never  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  front  must  be  changed  on  the  road  itself.  There 
will  be  ample  time  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  side  of  the  march- 
ing column*  In  this  the  corps  can  be  more  rapidly  assem- 
bled than  towards  the  apex,  because  the  distances  are  shorten 
The  rear  of  the  marching  column  has,  as  is  well  known,  to  cover* 
twenty-four  kilometres  before  arriving  at  the  apex,  but  in  order  to 
reach  a  position  three  kilometres  to  the  side,  only  eleven  kilo- 
metres are  required  .f 

Only  where  a  development  of  the  marching  column  upon  the 
flank  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  terrain,  as  for  instance  in  a  narrow 
defile,  is  the  situation  worse.  But  the  same  terrain  is  here,  as  a 
rale,  a  protection  against  interruptions  of  the  flank  march,  for  the 
enemy  would  lack  the  roads  for  coming  up* 

The  rules  of  the  art  of  war  advise  the  flank  march  being  covered 
by  a  special  corps  opposed  to  the  enemy>  behind  which  the 
forward  march  is  to  be  oxeouted*  But  the  presence  of  this  corps 
will  very  frequently  first  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to 
the  movement.  It  can,  at  best,  only  be  weak,  and  invites 
directly  to  the  attack  the  enemy>  whilst  it  should  keep  him  ofi. 
Where,  accordingly,  the  distance  on  the  terrain  affords  some 
protection,  such  a  measure  must  not  be  adopted,  and  action 
be  restricted  to  a  careful  watch  kept  over  the  enemy  by  cavalry. 
The  later  employment  of  the  troops  sent  as  cover  will  be  difficult. 
The  movement  thus  as  a  whole  becomes  delayed.  When  in  1866 
Benedek  executed  his  **  well-ordered  flank  march  '^  from  Mahren 
to  the  Upper  Elbe,  he  placed  the  2nd  Army  Corps  and  the  2nd 
Cavalry  Division  against  the  province  of  Glatz.  This  contributed 
to  delay  the  execution  of  the  whole  movement.    . 

In  the  Napoleonic  period  it  was  claimed  that  a  line  of  battle 
must  under  all  circumstances  have  a  great  depth.  This  will,  how- 
ever, seldom  be  the  case,  if,  when  surprised  by  the  enemy  on  flank- 
march,  it  is  required  to  change  front.  But  in  these  days  we  can 
afbrd  to  abandon  this  formation,  for  our  weapons  of  precision 
give  a  thin  line  great  powers  of  resistance. 

The  dread  of  flank  marches  must  accordingly  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  dread  of  night  marches.     It  will  be  good  to 

*  Here  I  have  taken  the  breadth  of  the  poBition  at  four  kilometres,  and  calcu- 
lated that  the  troops  at  the  rear  of  the  column  only  need  reach  the  wing. 

t  Only  when  the  position  ahoold  be  taken  np  close  to  the  van  or  the  rear  of  the 
column  would,  of  course,  the  march  be  of  greater  length  than  by  unfolding 
towards  the  head.    But  such  a  case  will  scarcely  oyer  occur. 
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overcome  it.  When  in  the  future  armies  advance  up  and  con- 
front each  other  on  a  frontier,  the  possibility  of  a  first  success 
will  lie  in  a  rapid  concentration  of  troops  towards  one  point.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  employing  bold  and  rapid  flank  marches. 
It  will  especially  be  the  case,  so  soon  as  one  is  confronted  by  a 
chain  of  forts  (Sperr-forts)  behind  which  the  enemy  has  extended 
himself. 

Certain  precaution  is  certainly  imperative  on  flank  marches. 
It  will  be  well,  by  restricting  the  spaces  between  the  single  parts 
and  by  broader  marching  to  shorten  the  extent  of  the  whole 
column.  And,  of  course,  the  baggage  and  train  must  not  defile 
behind  the  troops  that  are  passing  the  enemy,  if  he  be  very  close. 
They  must  proceed  on  the  other  side  of  the  marching  column,  and 
parallel  with  it.  In  the  case  of  flank  marches,  which  must  take 
place  under  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  the  night  may  very  well  be 
utilised  for  the  purpose.  In  case  the  flank  march  is  executed 
by  a  whole  army,  it  must  be  provided  that,  in  case  of  necessity, 
we  are  able  to  develop  in  strength  towards  the  side.  This  is 
accordingly  a  case  in  which,  upon  the  road  lying  nearest  to  the 
enemy,  two  corps  may  be  allowed  quite  rightly  to  follow  each  other, 
as  closely  as  possible.''^  But  with  such  precautions  sufficient  has 
been  done. 

Glausewitz  says  "the  destructive  intiuence  of  marches  is  so  great, 
that  it  may,  side  by  side  with  the  action  itself,  be  laid  down  as  being 
an  established  principle.''  This  is  beyond  doubt  correct.  Thou- 
sands  are  always  marched  to  death,  even  when  all  circumspection  be 
used.  Napoleon  in  1812  lost  on  his  march  into  Russia  in  fifty-two 
days,  during  which  only  seventy  miles  were  coveredf,  by  disease  and 
stragglers,  nearly  100,000  men.  Here  bad  discipline  was  partly 
at  fault.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  losses  on  the  march  would  have 
been  very  great.  Even  if  those  who  are  lost  from  a  column  are 
not  dead,  yet  they  are,  as  a  rule,  lost  for  purposes  of  the  campaign, 
overfill  the  hospitals  and  train  behind  the  army,  and  are  a  great 
burden.} 

*  When  towards  the  end  of  June,  1866,  the  Ilnd  Profisian  Army  entered  Bohemu, 
the  6th  Army  Corps  followed  the  5th  upon  the  threatened  left  wing,  whioh  In  a 
certain  sense  executed  a  flank  march  before  the  approaching  Tans  of  the  enemy's 
colonms.  Both  were,  as  is  known,  for  a  time  placed  under  the  sole  command  <rf  the 
General  von  Steinmetz. 

t  Calculated  in  a  straight  line. 

X  The  formation  of  companies  from  the  fatigued  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  gani- 
eoning  places  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  which  was  ordered  by  Prince  Frederio  Charios 
in  1870  in  the  Ilnd  Army,  turned  out  welL    By  this  means  troops  were  aared  which 
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If  the  ordinary  measure,  according  to  which  an  army  corps  in  a 
-single  day  only  advances  about  the  length  of  its  own  marching 
-column,  can,  in  special  cases,  he  much  exceeded,  the  General  will, 
-on  each  occasion,  have  to  calculate  whether  the  loss  probably 
oaused  thereby  will  be  outweighed  by  the  successes.  Forced 
marches,  when  the  enemy  keeps  out  of  the  way,  such  as,  for 
instance,  might  take  place  in  Eastern  battle-fields,  must,  in  a 
material  respect,  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  Even  bad 
moral  after-effects  are  not  entirely  excluded.  They  awake  us  to 
the  consciousness  of  having  wasted  life  and  energy. 

Besides  the  marches,  the  transport  of  the  troops  plays  a  con- 
^derable  rdie  in  these  days.      It  was  formerly  only  known  on  the 
«ea.    Napoleon,  who  knew  how  to  make  everything  possible,  trans- 
ported, in  1805  and  1806,  his  Guards,  and,  in  1814,  the  troops  ^ 
returning  from  Spain,  in  waggons.     They  covered  each  day  abouti 
ten  German  miles.     In  these  days,  as  we  have  seen,  millions  arej 
-conveyed  by  railway  to  the  frontier,  on  the  advance. 

If  the  war  has  already  begun,  the  transport  of  troops  upon  the 
railway,  if  undertaken  on  a  great  scale,  will  meet  with  many 
•difficulties.  The  lines  are  fully  engaged  with  transports  of  all 
kinds,  the  staff  of  officials  has  been  weakened  by  being  employed 
for  war  purposes.  After  the  exertions  during  the  period  of  the 
advance  to  the  front,  there  comes  naturally  a  certain  relaxa- 
tion. The  rolling  stock  has  been  scattered.  The  proximity 
of  the  enemy  is  productive  of  disquietude,  and  the  performances 
will  easily  not  equal  the  expectations.  To  bring  up  reinforce- 
ments from  provinces  not  threatened,  is  easier  than  to  transport 
behind  or  upon  the  lines  in  which  the  armies  stand.  But,  seeing 
that,  considering  the  speed  of  railway  journeys,  circuitous  routes 
are  matters  of  no  importance,  we  shall  always  have  to  reckon  upon 
the  sudden  transplantation  of  large  bodies  of  troops.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  is  reaped  by  the  defender  upon  his  own  territory. 

During  the  campaign  on  the  Loire,  during  the  period  from 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  October  1870  tothe28ch  October 
S.20  P.M.,  28,000  infantry  of  the  French  15th  Army  Corps  were 
transported  from  Talbris,  in  the  Tologne,  via  Vierzon  and  Tours, 
to  Mer,  near  Blois  and  Vendome — that  is,  from  the  left  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire — without  this  movement  having  been  perceived 
by  the  German  troops.  Until  8  o'clock  a.m.  of  the  29t.h  October 
there  followed  also  sixteen  batteries,   two   regiments   of  cavalry, 

otherwise  would  haye  to  have  been  taken  from  the  army,  and  the  vigorous  watch 
duty  which  they  had  to  nndei|fo  aroused  in  those  left  behind  the  desire  to  join  soon 
the  army  again. 
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mnnition  columns,  &o.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  40^000 
men  of  all  arms,  under  the  General  Crouzat,  travelled  m  eighty- 
eight  railway  trains  from  BeBan9ony  on  the  Doubs>  to  Giea,  on  the 
Loire,  and  took  three  days.  Of  dais  movement,  likewise,  die  news 
only  reached  the  German  head^quarters  after  the  corps  had  reached 
its  destination.  Sometimes  French  military  trains  were,  dnring 
the  Loire  campaign,  despatched  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes,  or  even 
followed  one  another  quicker  than  this*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
attempt  made  to  convey  the  army  of  General  Bourbaki,  at  the  end 
of  December  1870,  quickly  from  the  Upper  Loire  to  the  valley  of 
the  Doobs  came  to  nought^  owing  to  the  want  of  the  necessary  pre- 
parations and  of  unity  in  the  oommand.  Two  corps  and  the  army 
reserve,  consisting  of  a  division,  required  seven  days  to  be  entrained, 
and,  altogether,  ten  days  were  occupied  for  the  whole  journey, 
which  it  was  hoped  to  perform  in  half  the  time.  A  corps  that 
subsequently  followed  the  army  required  the  period  from  the  dth 
to  the  16th  January  to  arrive  at  the  Upper  Doubs»  near  Belfort, 
from  Nevers,  because  in  the  interim  an  unusual  blocking  of  die 
traffic  had  been  caused  by  the  meeting  of  transports  of  troops,  war 
materiel,  and  supplies.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  relied 
upon  foot  marches  than  to  have  insisted  upon  utilising  the  rail- 
way,  particularly  the  single  line  along  the  Upper  Donbs.  Small 
railway-stations  there  rendered  unloading  difficult ;  the  laying  of 
temporary  lines  and  sidings  was  impossible  in  the  narrow  valley 
between  the  river  and  the  walls  of  rock  in  die  hurry.  Still  less 
will,  during  the  operations,  the  attacker  in  the  enemy's  oountiy 
be  able  to  think  of  transporting  troops  on  a  great  scale,  even  though 
he  take  pains  to  repair  the  railroads  occupied  by  him,  and  to  utilise 
them.*  As  a  rule,  they  only  suffice  to  convey  to  Uae  army  its 
necessary  supplies  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  reserves,  &c. 

*  The  following  instances  of  the  utilisation  of  railways  in  the  enemy's  country  during 
tiie  French  war  on  the  Qerman  side  may  be  given.  The  lith  Infaatty  DiTision, 
which,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1870,  besieged  the  fortresses  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  France,  was  transported  thence  by  railway  to  ChfttiUon  sur  Seine  in  the 
period  from  7th  to  14th  January.  On  the  14th  January  the  combatant  part  of  the 
diTision  was  concentrated  at  Ch&tillon.    Then  followed  the  train  and  the  columns. 

After  the  fall  of  Strassbuxg  the  Landwehr  division  of  the  QusordB  wm  oonveored  to 
the  army  before  Paris.  The  shipment  was  begun  on  the  7th  October,  was  obliged 
to  take  the  very  busy  line  viei  Frouard,  and  did  not  arrive  in  Nanteuil  until  between 
the  10th  and  19th  October. 

Similarly  was  the  2nd  Army  Corps  oonveyed  from  MetE  to  Paris.  The  drd  Jbt^ 
fantry  Division,  ten  battalions,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  four  batteries,  a  company  of 
Kngineers,  a  detachment  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  a  fleld-balcery  oolomn,  a  field  hos- 
pital, a  provision  column,  and  120  waggons  strong,  covered  the  distanoe  aHfligether 
in  twenty-four  railway  trains  in  the  period  from  the  8rd  to  the  Sth  November.  The 
4th  Infantry  Division  began  to  load  in  Pont-ikMonsson  at  noon  of  the  26U&  October'. 
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The  advantage  Trhich  railway  jonmeys  possess  oyer  foot 
]zmtx»hea  is  olear  firom  the  tsct  that,  whilst  for  the  latter  eight  miles 
is  regarded  as  the  ordinary  performance  for  twenty-four  hoars,  a 
train  of  moderate  speed  eovers  ninety  miles  in  the  same  time.  The 
exertion  will,  in  a  certain  way,  be  somewhat  greater  in  the  case  of 
the  railway  joamey  than  in  the  oaae  of  the  march,  on  account  of 
ihe  want  of  a  night's  rest*  But  it  mast  be  considered  that  troops, 
after  leaving  the  railway  train,  can  at  once  do  a  moderate 
march,  and  as  a  rule,  after  the  long  sitting  in  the  waggons, 
bail  it  with  pleasare.  The  difficulty  in  transporting  large  masses 
of  troops  by  rail  consists  more  in  the  loading  and  unloading 
than  in  being  conveyed  from  one  point  to  another.  In  the  case 
of  single  lines  of  rail,  which  have  no  separate  metals  for  the 
relaming  trains^  blook  in  the  traffic  very  often  arises,  and  thus  their 
oapabiiides  must  be  mach  less  trusted,  and  can  with  much  less 
certainty  he  depended  upon  than  doable  lines.  As  a  rule,  twelve 
trains  a  day  ia  regarded  as  the  greatest  performance  of  a  single 
line;  eighteen  a  day,  that  of  a  doable.  Colonel  Blume,  after  the 
expmence  of  ISTO-Tl,  considers  it  advisable  to  assume  only  eight 
and  twelve  instead  of  those  figures.  By  so  doing,  one  would  cer<» 
taioly  be  on  the  safe  sideu  It  is  as  much  as — on  the  French  side 
in  1670 — ^was  achieved  in  those  transports,  of  the  slowness  of 
wbioh  there  were  so  many  complaints. 

Where  circumstances  would  make  it  appear  feasible,  the  railway* 
teinsport  will  be  preferred  to  the  foot  march  ;  for  the  losses  of  the 
march  will  be  spared  by  the  railway  journey.  In  every  case  it 
requires  a  special  calculation  as  to  whether  the  goal  will  be  soonest 
reached  in  the  one  or  in  the  other  manner.  An  army  corps  requires- 
80  an  ordinary  achievement  on  a  single  line  eleven,  and  on  a  double 
seven  days  in  order  to  get  under  weigh  with  all  its  niat4rieL  On 
foot  in  eleven  days  it  can  cover  nearly  thirty,  and  in  seven  days 
twenty  miles.  Only  when  the  railway  tracks  that  are  practicable  are 
longer  than  these  distances,  does  a  gain  in  time  result  for  the  whole 
army  corps.  But  very  often  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  part  of 
the  forces  quickly  on  the  spot,  and  it  is  then  sent  ahead  by  rail,, 
whilst  the  rest  follows  on  foot.^  Both  means  of  transport  can 
often  be  thus  combined  ;  that  the  infantry  is  conveyed  by  rail,  whilst 
the  artillery,  cavalry,  train,  and  columns,  march,  and  cover  greater 
daily  marches  than  ordinary.     If  it  be  required  by  the  nature  of 

On  the  6th  November  the  combatant  part  of  this  dirision  had,  with  a  detachment  of 
a  hospital  oorpe,  a  field  hospital,  and  the  neoessary  oolamns  assembled  at  lionja- 
mean.    A  part  of  this  corps  marched  to  Paris  on  foot. 
*  Meokei  Taktik  (p.  28)  gives  a  ntunber  of  interesting  instances  of  this  kind. 
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their  employment  at  their  destination,  the  infantry  is  given  some 
artillery  and  cavalry.  For  greater  safety,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
marching  part  of  the  corps  is  accompanied  by  some  infantry.  The 
extraordinary  importance  of  railways  for  supplying  and  keeping 
the  armies,  as  well  for  the  conveyance  of  combatants,  will  always 
•cause  the  intruder  into  the  country  of  the  other  to  turn  their 
services  to  account  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  reparation  of 
'destroyed  railways  progresses  with  the  advance  of  the  army.  Tem- 
porary lines  of  connection^  like  the  one  laid  in  1870  between 
Bemilly  and  Pont-a-Mousson,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  Metz, 
will  in  future  be  built  to  a  greater  extent  than  hitherto.  Bailways 
are  in  these  days  indispensable  for  the  fortress- war,  as  modem 
siege-engines  cannot,  where  the  distances  are  long,  be  brought  up 
•on  country  roads.  Apart  from  the  heaviness  of  the  guns,  the 
amount  of  mat6riel  is  so  great  that,  for  instance,  for  organising  the 
unbroken  transport  over  about  twenty  German  miles,  20,000 
liorses  and  20,000  men  would  be  required.  In  these  days,  in 
besieging  a  great  fortress  about  7,000  to  8,000  cwts.  of  ammuni- 
tion is  fired  away.  The  utilisation  of  railroads  is  accordingly  here 
a  conditio  sine  qud  non,  for  such  a  weight  of  metal  no  one  would 
ii^ish  to  bring  up  continuously  on  waggons  upon  country  roads.* 

Sea  voyages  of  troops  have,  in  contrast  to  the  railway  journeys, 
in  spite  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  maritime  traffic,  made 
no  important  progress.f    It  is  true  the  speed  approaches  that  of 

*  For  tho  utilisation  of  railways  in  war,  the  following  figures  are  couclusiTa 
A  railway  train  can  take  a  battalion,  something  more  than  a  squadron ;  so  that 
three  trains  may  be  calculated  for  a  cavalry  regiment  of  four  squadrons,  or  « 
battery,  or  a  column,  and  so  on.  An  army  corps,  with  aU  its  materiel,  needs, 
accordingly,  ninety  railway  trains.  An  infantry  division  (without  train)  twen^. 
A  cavalry  division  (with  no  train)  also  twenty.  By  this  can  be  computed  how 
many  days  such  a  mass  of  troops  requires  for  its  conveyance.  If,  as  above,  for 
instance,  eight  trains  be  assumed  for  a  single  line,  and  twelve  for  a  double,  per 
diem,  the  whole  army  corps  wUl,  on  the  first-named,  be  got  under  weigh  in  eleven, 
and  on  the  second  in  seven  and  a  half  days ;  the  infantry  or  cavalry  division  in 
two  and  a  half  and  one  and  two-third  days  respectively.  If  the  time  occupied  by 
the  journey  in  one  case  be  added,  we  obtain  the  time  which  is  required  to  convey 
the  troops  in  question  from  one  place  to  another.  As  a  military  train  makes  «t 
most  four  German  miles  in  the  hour,  for  example,  for  being  transported  100  miles 
^(German) : — 

An  army  corps  upon  a  single  line  would  require  12  days ;  a  double,  8^ 

The  advance-guard  of  an  army  corps  (vide  Supplement)  would  require  2^ 

days ;  a  double,  2. 
The  infantry  or  cavalry  division  would  require  3J  days ;  a  double,  2|  days. 
As  the  instances  given  from  the  French  War  prove,  these  performances  can  be  on 
occasions  increased  to  an  extraordinary  extent.      Gf.    Uber  die  £isenb€ikneu  im 
Kriege ;  Blumo,  Strategie,  pp.  91-96 ;  Meckel,  Tcdttik,  pp.  21-26. 

t  We  must  remember  that  only  £uropeis  here  considered.    During  the  Civil  War 
in  America  the  sea  transport  of  troops  played  a  great  rdle.    The  army  of  the 
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a  moderately  fast  railway  joarney.  But  no  State  can  keep  on  foot 
fleets  of  transports  8u£Scient  to  convey  whole  armies.  Even  for 
a  single  army  corps  only  France  possesses,  in  time  of  peace^  the 
safficient  State-transport  squadron.  All  powers  are  obliged, 
accordingly,  to  press  into  their  service  merchant-ships,  mail-boats^ 
and  other  steamers  belonging  to  private  enterprise.  But  the  great 
inconvenience  results  that  these  ships  all  require  a  lengthy  re- 
fitting of  their  internal  arrangements  in  order  to  make  them 
capable  of  receiving  troops.  Tables,  benches,  and  clothes-pegs 
must  be  fitted,  hospital  requirements  and  kitchens,  &c.,  arranged. 

The  loading  and  unloading  is  difficult.  The  great  steamers 
of  which  each,  for  instance,  is  capable  of  containing  a  battalion, 
have  a  deck  so  high  that  horses  and  boats  can  only  be  got  on 
board  by  means  of  cranes.  The  smaller  steamers,  such  as  ply  in  the 
Baltic,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  not  sufficient  room.  A  single 
infantry  division,  with  the  necessary  complement  of  columns  and 
train,  which  are  indispensable  owing  to  their  independent  employ- 
ment, would  need  nearly  fifty  of  such  vessels,  whilst  a  like  number 
of  great  transatlantic  vessels  suffices  for  an  army  corps. 

For  landing  each  ship,  when  harbours  are  not  available,  800 
metres  of  coast  is  required,  a  fleet  of  transports  with  an  army  corps, 
about  three  miles  (German).  As  such  extensive  landing-places 
can  rarely  or  never  be  found,  landing  must  take  place  gradually 
by  degrees.  To  effect  this,  of  course,  it  is  requisite  to  disembark 
into  small  vessels,  boats  and  luggers,  in  order  to  pass  through  the 
shallow  water  that  is  too  deep  for  wading.  The  caprice  of  the 
weather  makes  here  all  calculation  as  to  time  impossible ;  it  may 
entirely  prevent  the  landing  being  effected,  and  a  storm  may  cause 
a  catastrophe.  How  much  great  squadrons  of  transports  are 
exposed  to  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  is  self-evident.  The 
uncomfortable  torpedoes  increase  the  danger.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  perfect  mistress  of  the  sea  in  order  to  be  able,  with  any  degree 
of  tranquillity,  to  undertake  the  transport  of  troops  on  the  sea.. 
Finally  the  troops,  which  can  in  this  manner  be  conveyed,  play 
in  war,  on  the  great  scale  on  which  it  is  conducted  in  these  modem 

Potomac,  under  MacGleUan,  80,000  men  strong,  was  conyeyed  between  17th 
March  and  the  4th  April  1862  on  shipboard  from  Alexandria  on  the  Potomac  to  Port 
Mnnroe  on  the  James  River.  The  resonrces  of  the  Americans  in  means  of  trans- 
port, and  their  energy  in  oyercoming  technical  difficulties,  rendered  this  resnlt 
possible.  In  Europe  the  most  remarkable  sea-transport  of  troops  of  modem  times 
was  that  of  the  allied  army  at  the  beginning  of  September  1854,  from  Varna  and 
Baltschick  to  the  Crimea ;  63,000  men,  with  207  gnns,  were  conveyed  on  830  ships. 
Bat  aU  preparations  for  this  magnificent  performance  were  able  to  be  made  at 
leisure,  and  the  voyage  performed  without  any  interruption. 
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•days,  only  an  insignificant  part.  The  expenses  attendant  upon 
sea-voyages  are,  besides,  disproportionately  great.  Only  England, 
by  reason  of  its  situation,  its  wealth,  and  the  number  of  its  State 
and  private  ships  of  the  greatest  size,  is  in  a  position  to  perform 
anything  great  in  the  way  of  transporting  troops  and  employing 
them  across  the  seas.  The  other  Powers  must  confine  themselves 
to  exceptional  cases,  when  there  is  no  other  remedy  at  hand. 
Among  them  France  has  a  considerable  start  in  such  superiority.* 
Biver  navigation  can  be  very  serviceable  in  conveying  infantry. 
Before  all  else  it  will  be  utilised  to  provision  the  armies. 
Frederic  the  Great,  on  his  various  campaigns  in  Bohemia,  regarded 
the  Elbe  as  a  main  line  of  communication.  The  Ober-Eommando 
of  the  Second  German  army  organised  in  July  1870,  during  the 
advance  to  the  front,  a  flotilla  of  six  steamers  and  numerous  tugs, 
to  serve  on  the  Bhine  between  Worms,  Mayence,  and  Bingen  as  a 
movable  magazine.  The  vessels  were  filled  by  purchases  made 
in  Holland,  which,  however,  soon  closed  its  frontier,  the  Lower 
Bhine,  and  even  in  the  place  of  rendezvous,  as  well  as  &om 
the  available  stores  in  the  fortresses  of  Coblence,  Cologne,  and 
Wesel.  When  the  rapid  advance  of  the  armies  into  France  toot 
place,  the  ships'  stores  were  delivered  to  the  great  magazines  in 
Bingen  and  Worms. 

*  In  Febmaxy  1871  the  22nd  French  Oorps,  18,000  men  and  10  batteries  strong, 
was  in  a  short  time  conveyed  from  the  Northern  theatre  of  war  to  Cherbourg  by 
ship.  On  the  16th  July  1877,  forty-nine  Tnrkish  batteries,  tinder  Suleiman  Pasha, 
<were  embarked  in  Antivari  and  landed  from  the  19th  on  in  the  mouth  of  the  Maries. 


(^To  be  continued. J 
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CHAPTER  ll.—eon(. 

Naval  Warfare  and  the  Organisation  of  Naval  Forces — cont. 

'^  The  growing  idea  of  constructing  a  vessel  suitable  for  every 
purpose^"  says  Mr.  Gougeard,  "  shows  itself  in  many  ways.  The 
constructors  have  further  aimed  at  enabling  it  to  attack  fortifica- 
tions. The  turret  guns  have  an  elevation  allowing  them  to  engage 
forts  situated  at  an  altitude  of  400  mitres.  Is  it  not  madness 
to  employ  a  vessel  that  cost  twenty  millions  (francs)  to  bombard 
a  fort?  Its  principal  merit,  that  of  speed,  would  find  no  scope; 
and  the  fire  of  some  big  gun  cleverly  placed  might  do  it  incal- 
culable mischief."* 

This  is  sufficient  testimony.  We  have  only  to  recall  the  mischief 
done  to  the  English  vessels  by  those  poor  Egyptian  gunners,  or 
to  the  OalisonnUre  by  the  Chinese  fire,  and  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  realising  the  certain  disaster  that  would  befall  a 
-sqaadron  of  ironclads  lightly  measuring  its  strength  against  the 
great  English  or  German  naval  strongholds.  The  armour-plated 
ooast-guard  ships,  a  kind  of  floating  siege-train,  such  as  the 
Vengeur  and  the  Tonnerre,  would  not  fare  any  better.  Armour- 
plated  coast-guardships,  and  ironclads,  would  both  have  to  reckon 
'with  the  torpedo,  and  would  have  to  run  far  greater  danger  by  its 
aneans  than  by  any  firing  from  forts. 

They  could  not  approach  the  shore  without  coming  against  a 
mine-torpedo  ;  just  as  this  year  (1885)  the  Russian  vessels  in  the 
great  manoeuvres  frustrated  the  siege  of  Gronstadt.  But  even  at 
:a  distance  they  would  not  be  safe.  We  have  explained,  at  some 
length,  how^  from  the  very  firsts  both  parties  would  be  enveloped 
in  smoke.  The  torpedo-boats  would  then  advance  against  the 
ironclads,  hidden,  like  the  ancient  gods,  in  a  cloud,  invisible,  as 
they  were,  until  they  suddenly  descended  amidst  thunder  and 
lightning. 

The  English  understood  this   perfectly;    all    their  newspapers 

*  M.  Gougeard,  Xa  Marine  de  Guerre^  son  PassS  et  son  Avenir, 
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agreed,  after  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  that  the  blinding  smoke- 
made  it  very  difficult  for  the  ironclads  to  continue  firing,  and  that 
if  the  Egyptians  had  possessed  torpedo-boats  the  peril  would  have 
been  very  great.  In  future  it  will  be  so  great  that  we  can  only 
wonder  what  admiral  will  be  endowed  with  sufficient  audacity,  or 
rather  temerity,  to  venture  on  bombarding  a  well-fortified  port  with 
these  monster  vessels. 

Obliged  to  keep  at  a  certain  distance  to  give  his  defen- 
sive torpedo-boats  and  his  look-out  ships  space  to  extend  their 
protecting  lines,  the  firing  from  his  ironclads  would  be  greatly 
weakened.  Each  of  these  ironclads  would  be  in  dread  of  an 
explosion,  which  might  reach  them  at  any  moment  by  th& 
sodden  advent  of  a  torpedo.  The  gunners  would  think  a  great 
deal  more  about  defending  themselves  from  this  minute  enemy,, 
which  they  would  incessantly  image  to  be  close  upon  them,  than 
about  the  distant  forts  now  enveloped  in  smoke ;  and  their  firing' 
would  consequently  be  very  unsteady. 

The  attacking  squadron,  being  itself  attacked,  and  having  U> 
conduct  two  such  dissimilar  operations,  would  probably  fail  in 
both.  Even  if  this  were  not  so,  and  it  succeeded  in  effectually 
bombarding  the  fortified  place,  nothing  could  protect  it,  at  night- 
fall, from  the  assaults  of  its  enemies.  It  would  be  forced  to  seek 
the  open  sea  for  safety,  and  it  would  reach  it  exhausted  by  a  day 
spent  in  superhuman  efforts,  and  would  no  sooner  get  there  than 
torpedo-boats  and  gun-boats,  turning  up  from  every  point  of  th& 
Qompass,  would  oblige  it  to  begin  all  over  again,  and  to  defend 
itself  after  it  had  attempted  an  attack — and  what  advantage  would 
be  gained  by  all  this  ?  Once  again,  what  advantage  is  to  be 
derived  from  bombarding,  or  even  burning  Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  any 
other  of  those  old  and  once  formidable  fortresses  to  the  ground  ? 
Would  the  place  submit  any  the  more  ?  Did  Belfast  capitulate 
after  trials  of  this  sort  ?  In  order  to  obtain  possession  of  forti- 
fied places  they  must  be  invested  for  a  long  time,  and  this  is 
impossible  at  sea.  It  is  barely  worth  while  to  set  an  arsenal  on 
fire.  What  did  we  gain  by  the  destruction  of  that  of  Foo-Chow  ? 
To  attack  Toulon,  when  Nice,  Marseilles,  Gette,  for  instance,  could 
be  laid  in  ruins  without  incurring  the  slightest  danger,  would  be 
one  of  those  martial  follies,  one  of  those  military  absurdities  against 
which  M*  von  der  Ooltz  has  protested  so  strongly  in  his  book  TJie 
Nation  in  Arms,  Attacking  or  defending  the  fortified  places  on  the 
seaboard  is  no  longer,  and  never  will  be^  anything  but  a  remini- 
scence of  the  past.  Every  nation  will  in  future  protect  its  shores 
by  means   of  torpedo-boats ;   and   it  is  with  this  intention  that 
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Germany  is,  at  the  preseat  moment,  constraoting  a  hundred  and  fifty 
for  her  own  use,  and  Austria  seventy-five.  We  onrseWes  possess  a 
certain  number  of  il-mitres  torpedo-boats,  whioh  would  be  very 
suitable  for  the  purpose  if  they  were  armed  and  commanded  by 
good  officers.  But  we  ought  to  have  ten  times  more,  twenty  times 
more,  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  our  seaboard. 

Whatever  happens,  this  new  danger  is  what  we  shall  have  to 
contend  against,  when  we  attempt  to  land  on  hostile  shores  in  any 
future  war.  Now  to  avoid,  just  as  to  fight,  these  indefatigable 
rovers,  encountering  and  sinking  our  ironclads,  do  we  not  still 
require  small  vessels  of  great  speed  and  of  light  draught?  Our 
li'cms.  gun-boats  possess  these  two  qualities.  We  should  only 
require  them  to  bombard  open  towns,  commercial  cities,  and  un- 
fortified places,  where  they  would  appear  suddenly  and  accomplish 
their  work  of  destruction,  although  ready  to  fly  if  the  defence  were 
too  well  organized.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary  provisionally 
to  blockade  the  fortified  ports,  and  to  force  their  channels,  so  as 
to  cripple  or  destroy  a  fleet  of  hostile  ironclads.  This  might 
be  accomplished  by  audacity  and  determination. 

We  have  shown  that  it  was  impracticable  to  blockade  cruisers 
and  fast  gun-boats ;  it  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  shut  slow-going 
ironclads  into  a  port  by  cruising  round  tbat  port.  A  few  shots 
might  reach  the  torpedo-boats  and  gun*boats,  but,  considering 
their  dimensions,  there  would  be  every  chance  of  the  projectiles 
missing  the  mark.  If  a  fairly  open  channel  had  to  be  forced, 
which  ironclads  could  never  do,  torpedo-boats  of  the  necessary 
speed  and  size  should  be  sent  out,  and  would  glide  unharmed 
beneath  the  fire  of  the  forts,  whilst  the  gun-boats  endeavoured 
to  reduce  these  forts  to  silence  by  lucky  shots  into  their  embrasures. 
They  would  throw  the  town  into  dismay  and  terror,  by  bombarding 
the  arsenal,  the  shops,  and  private  houses  from  afar,  as  the  Prus- 
sians, convinced  that  the  weak  point  should  always  be  attacked, 
sent  their  shells  over  the  fortifications  of  Paris  and  Strasburg. 

The  objection  will,  perhaps,  be  raised,  that  these  fleets  and  this 
system  of  war  will  be  unsuitable  for  Oolonial  enterprise.  Nothing 
is  less  true. 

Either  from  insufficient  matiriel^  or,  more  likely,  owing  to  the 
absolute  inexperience  of  the  sailors  and  soldiers,  the  armament  of 
the  coasts  is  still  in  its  infancy  4n  the  countries  which  are  the 
centres  of  these  enterprises.  Take  Tunis,  Tonquin^  China,  for  in- 
stance. We  have  already  explained  why  small  gun-boats  would 
have  been  greatly  preferable  at  Sfax  for  approaching  the  landv 
The  large  ironclads,  thanks  to  their  heavy  draught,  were  unable  to 
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use  most  of  their  guns.  We  may  ask  of  what  good  our  ironclads 
were  to  us  at  Tonquin  ?  They  certainly  bombarded  the  forts  on 
the  river  at  Hu6 ;  but  two  gun-boats  managed  the  greater  part  of 
the  affair^  as  their  light  draught  enabled  them  to  cross  the  bar. 
After  this  exploit,  the  ironclads  remained  stationary  in  the  bay 
at  Along,  and  their  men  were  only  employed  in  landing-expe- 
ditions. 

Oun-boats  and  defensive  torpedo-boats  would  have  been  far  more 
useful.  They  could  have  reduced  the  forts,  as  well  as  the  iron- 
clads ;  the  transports  would  have  landed  as  many  men ;  andj  finally, 
with  their  rapid  mobilisation,  they  would  long  ago  have  cleared 
the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  of  those  pirates  that  infest  it,  to  the  discredit 
of  civilisation  and  our  domination. 

We  think  the  fact  is  indisputable  that,  after  the  exploits  of  the 
45  and  46  torpedo-boats  at  Foo-Ghow,  and  those  of  the  Bayard 
at  Shei-Poo,  a  fleet  of  torpedo-boats  could  easily  have  vanquished 
the  Chinese  fleet. 

A  flotilla  of  gun-boats  could  have  equally  silenced  the  forts  on 
the  river  Min.  It  might  not  have  been  able  to  destroy  the  works 
at  Foo-Ghow,  for  they  were  raised  by  a  Frenchmen  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  fortification.  This  destruction  of  the  Foo-Chow 
works  was  not,  and  could  not,  be  completed  with  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  our  gallant  Admiral  Gourbet,  and  we  again  ask  what 
weight  it  had  in  the  Chinese  deliberations  ? 

Foo-Chow  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  names  in  our  annals  of 
war ;  its  destruction  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  feats  our  navy  can 
boast  of.  This  is  a  great  deal ;  it  is  everything ;  but  the  results 
would  have  been  far  greater  if  obeying  the  necessities,  and,  there- 
fore, the  principles  of  modern  warfare,  our  squadrou  had  left  Foo- 
Ghow  and  its  arsenal  on  one  side,  and  then  thrown  itself  into  the 
Yangtse-Eiang  to  bombard  its  undefended  towns,  sink  its  junks, 
obstruct  its  canals,  stop  trade,  and  incite  revolution  in  the  districts 
still  disafiected  from  the  Tai-ping  insurrection,  and  still  smarting 
from  the  cruelties  perpetrated  during  its  repression.  We  con- 
demned our  troops  to  sufferings  and  sacrifices  that  seemed  endless 
that  we  might  fight  China  according  to  the  ancient  system,  as  if  it. 
were  a  European  nation,  to  whom  the  loss  of  a  fort  would  be  a 
disaster,  because  a  humiliation. 

On  leaviug  the  river  Min,  our  squadron  tried  to  take  Kelung  and 
Tamsui.  At  the  former  place  it  was  successful.  It  failed  at 
Tamsui,  and  had  to  rest  satisfied  with  blockading  the  coasts  of 
Formosa. 

This  blockade  was  exceedingly  difficult  at  that  particular  season, 
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and  would  have  been  more  eiFeotaally  aooomplished  by  small  gun- 
boats cruising  rapidly  in  the  open,  and  able,  in  the  event  of  bad 
weather,  to  take  refuge  in  the  nearest  bay,  an  impossibility  for  iron- 
clads. But  who  knows  whether  Tamsui  would  not  have  been  taken 
at  once,  if  our  naval  forces  had  been  organised  in  the  way  we  have 
pointed  out. 

May  we  not  believe  that,  from  the  very  first,  gun-boats  endowed 
with  the  valuable  qualities  we  have  pointed  out,  and,  in  any  case, 
defensive  torpedo-boats,  would  have  crossed  the  bar  which  stopped 
the  ironclads  and  cruisers  ?  Steaming  up  the  river  again  without 
striking  a  single  blow,  they  would  have  occupied  a  town  the  name 
of  which  now  merely  recalls  a  reverse  to  our  sailors,  who,  neverthe- 
less, showed  the  same  bravery  as  at  Son-Tay  and  at  Foo-Ohow. 

We  think  we  have  now  answered  all  the  objections  that  have  been 
made,  or  can  be  made,  to  the  new  engines  of  war  which  we  suggest 
for  naval  use.  It  still  remains  for  us  to  demonstrate  how  much 
cheaper  and  less  costly  they  are  than  our  present  fleet. 

This,  however,  would  take  us  too  far.  We  will  only  cite  one  in- 
stance. Our  evolutionary  squadron,  prepared  for  great  battles  at 
sea,  the  centre  and  essential  component  of  our  naval  force,  is  gene- 
rally composed  of  six  ironclads.  Take  an  average  of  15  millions 
{francs)  for  each  ;  this  gives  a  total  of  90  millions  (francs).  Put 
their  crews  at  650  men,  and  we  have  a  total  of  9,800  men. 

Thus,  according  to  our  previous  calculations,  one  of  our  fighting 
groups  in  a  naval  action  would  have  greater  offensive  properties 
than  one  of  the  ironclads,  and,  in  other  situations  in  maritime  war- 
fare, these  united  groups  would  furnish  much  more  useful  and  much 
more  rapidly-obtained  results  than  these  same  ironclads.  Now,  six 
fighting  groups,  which  we  shall  take  as  the  equivalent  of  an  evolu- 
tionary squadron,  represent  twelve  gun-boats,  at  8  millions 
(francs),  and  carrying  600  men ;  twenty-four  attacking  torpedo- 
boats,  at  6  millions  (francs),  and  carrying  886  men;  twenty- four 
defensive  torpedo-boats,  at  6  millions  (francs),  and  carrying  482 
men.  Finally,  three  transports,  meaning  one  transport  for  two 
groups,  at  12  millions  (francs),  and  carrying  1,880  men.  We  thus 
reach  a  general  total  of  42  millions  (francs)  and  2,748  men. 

We  have  only  to  compare  the  two  and  draw  our  own  conclusions. 
We  restrict  ourselves  to  speaking  of  the  squadron.  We  set  aside 
the  ironclads  in  dock  or  in  harbour,  our  armour-plated  cruisers,  &c. 
We  do  not  take  into  account  the  enormous  accessory  expenses 
necessary  to  the  construction  of  large  vessels,  ruinous  workshops, 
enormous  cranes,  vast  docks,  the  immense  personnel,  &c. 

On  the  squadron  alone  we  save  48  millions  and  1,152  men.    We 
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shall,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  more  officers  iii  oar  fighting  groups 
than  in  this  squadron. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  cause  of  regret,  for  our  officers  of  the 
present  day  do  not  have  enough  opportunities  of  handling  a  ship ; 
they  hardly  ever  have  a  oommand,  and  lose  all  their  qualities  of 
energy  and  decision,  either  on  land  or  on  board  the  ironclads ;  the 
captain^  who  has  all  the  responsibility,  leaves  the  initiative  to  no  one. 
Our  superior  officers,  weakened  by  this  debilitating  system,  will 
find  a  sort  of  regeneration,  we  might  even  say  a  resurrection,  in  the 
new  rSgime. 

But  this  navy  does  not,  as  yet,  exist,  and,  although  our  light 
fieet  may  easily  be  organised  in  a  few  years,  it  cannot  be  got  ready 
all  at  once.  There  is  a  period  of  transition  to  be  thought  of.  What 
would  happen  if — as  Heaven  forefend — we  had  to  undertake  a  naval 
war  within  a  few  months  ? 

Let  us  glance  at  our  fleet  and  see  what  meets  our  gaze.  Does 
it  possess  the  elements  necessary  to  that  War  of  the  Future  we 
have  endeavoured  to  portray  ?  Gould  it  face  this  war  without 
exposing  itself  to  disaster  ? 

We  have  said  that  the  war  of  the  future  will  be  a  war  of  chase; 
an  offensive  and  defensive  war  on  our  coasts  and  on  the  enemy's 
coasts,  on  those  of  our  colonies  and  the  colonies  belonging  to  the 
enemy.  For  this,  swift  cruisers  are  necessary,  and  we  have  none ! 
The  last  constraoted  by  our  engineers  are  less  swift  than  those 
that  preceded  them ;  progress  with  us  has  been  inverted  ;  we  have 
walked  backwards.  We  further  require  gun-boats,  linked  torpedo- 
boats,  and  transports :  we  have  absolutely  none!  To  second  the 
cruisers  and  organise  the  offensive  and  defensive  system  on  the 
three  seas  bordering  our  land,  in  the  western  basin  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  radius  of  our  colonies  and  those  of  our  opponents^ 
we  require  small  squadrons  of  torpedo-boats,  besides  fully-rigged 
cruisers  for  the  open  sea ;  but  we  are  totally  without  any. 

We  have  asserted,  without  contradiction,  that  France  can  hardly 
put  forty  torpedo-boats  in  line,  and  among  those  torpedo*boat8 
there  are  only  eight  of  pattern  60.  All  the  rest  are  of  the 
27  metres  pattern,  and  incapable  of  leaving  the  coast. 

We  need  only  mention  the  Russians  as  our  superiors.  They 
possess  200  torpedo-boats,  160  in  the  Baltic  and  60  in  the  Black 
Sea.  In  our  navy  we  do  not  find  a  single  swift  gun-boat  provided 
with  a  light  and  powerful  armament.  Finally,  even  if  our  trans- 
ports are  not  without  their  value,  and  could  be  of  use  in  supplying 
our  torpedo-boats  and  gun-boats  with  stores,  when  they  come  into 
existence,  they  are  far  too  slow,  and  they  barely  secure  a  sufficient 
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supply  for  the  viotualliDg  of  a  squadron  or  a  colony !  This  was 
evident  at  Tonquin,  as  we  were  obliged  to  charter  merchant  ships 
at  enormous  sums,  for  this  service. 

It  takes  time  to  construct  cruisers  and  gun-boats.  Torpedo- 
boats  could  be  had  much  faster.  Everybody  will  agree  that  we 
need  only  apply  to  French  and  foreign  trade  to  have  a  hundred 
vessels  within  a  year.  This  would  cost  26  millions  (francs),  the 
true  price  (very  different  from  the  official  estimate)  of  an  ironclad 
of  the  last  pattern  ;  and  it  would  be  a  far  more  useful  outlay  than 
the  completion  of  the  six  ironclads  which  are  still  building,  and 
which  can  only  be  ready,  at  the  earliest,  in  five  or  six  years,  by 
which  time  large  squadrons  will  probably  have  been  utterly  con- 
demned. 

Supposing  this  wise  course  were  adopted,  and  cruisers  set  in 
hand  with  all  speed,  how  could  they  be  employed  ?  how  could  they 
be  provided  with  parent  vessels,  or  added  to  our  squadron,  which 
as  things  are  now,  would  be  unable  to  provide  for  their  wants. 
Among  the  large  ironclads  composing  the  squadron,  or  which 
might  compose  it,  we  have  seven  vessels  with  a  central  citadel  and 
a  displacement  varying  between  7,000  and  8,000  tons.  These  are 
of  the  Richelieu,  Suffren,  and  Colbert  pattern.  In  the  central 
citadel  of  these  ironclads  there  are  27  cms.  guns.  The  rest  of 
their  big  guns  and  the  light  guns  are  on  deck.  Now  everyone  is 
aware  that  the  guns  in  a  central  citadel  have  a  very  limited  angle 
of  training.  Each  time  they  are  fired  the  citadel  is  so  filled  with 
smoke  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  adjacent  guns  to  be  fired  till  it 
clears  away.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  without  unfairness  and 
without  raising  the  anger  of  the  gunners,  that  if  these  citadel  guns 
were  done  away  with,  the  offensive  strength  of  the  ironclad  would 
not,  so  far  as  the  guns  were  concerned,  be  diminished  by  one 
half. 

Having  laid  this  down,  let  us  resign  ourselves  to  the  sacrifice. 
Each  27  cms,  gun,  with  its  regular  supply  and  its  spare  stores, 
weighs  70  tons ;  therefore,  we  should  obtain  the  following  reduc- 
tions in  weight  for  the  ironclads  : — The  Colbert,  having  six  citadel 
guns,  would  get  rid  of  420  tons ;  this  would  apply  in  like  manner 
to  the  Trident,  the  Richelieu,  and  the  Friedland,  while  the  Suffren, 
the  Marengo,  and  the  Ocean,  which  have  four  citadel  guns,  would 
get  rid  of  280  tons.  Getting  rid  of  the  guns  means  diminishing 
the  crew  as  well.  We  could  also  proportionately  reduce  the  rig- 
ging, stores,  provisions,  spare  gear,  &c.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
iDmove  the  armour  from  the  citadel,  as  it  could  be  of  no  further 
use ;  but,  taking  the  discreet  pace  at  which  work  is  done  in  our 
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arsenals  into  oonBideration,  this  operation  would  extend  over 
several  years.  We  must,  therefore,  give  up  the  idea,  for  the  time 
heing,  at  all  events ;  for  it  is  more  important  to  organise  a  fleet 
for  immediate  use  when  we  are  absolutely  without  one.  We  might, 
at  any  rate,  begin  partially  or  entirely  to  remove  the  armour  from 
the  citadel  of  one  or  two  of  those  ironclads  laid  up  in  the  ports, 
and  not  likely  to  be  required  immediately  to  join  the  squadron. 
Merely  by  the  plan  we  have  pointed  out,  we  should  gain  700  tons 
on  the  four  first,  and  680  on  the  three  others. 

Our  conclusion  may  at  once  be  guessed  at.  We  wish  an  equi- 
valent weight  of  coal  to  replace  the  guns  and  other  weights  we 
have  unshipped.  The  central  citadel  being  cleared  out,  would  be- 
come a  workshop  for  torpedoes,  and  our  ironclads,  although  they 
would  still  retain  their  upper  deck  armament^  would  be  enabled  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  a  certain  number  of  torpedo-boats.  The 
Colbert,  the  Trident,  the  Richelieu,  and  the  Friedland  could  each 
take  charge  of  16  torpedo-boats,  64  in  all.  The  Sujffren,  the 
Marengo,  and  the  Ocean  could  eacB  provide  for  the  wants  of  a 
dozen,  in  all  86  torpedo-boats.  We  should  thus  obtain  a  total  of 
100  torpedo-boats — ^fifty  fighting  couples.  If  the  trade  managed 
to  turn  out  more  than  100  torpedo-boats,  we  could  still  easily 
provide  for  their  needs. 

Applying  the  system  of  suppressing  the  citadel  guns  to  our 
ironclad  frigates— to  those,  at  least,  that  are  still  available,  and  to 
our  coast-defence  ironclads,  we  should  form  new  floating  depots  to 
supply  the  torpedo-boats  with  coal  and  various  stores.  Our 
cruisers  could  further  take  charge  of  several  small  boats.  The 
number  of  the  latter  should  be  increased,  for  they  are  the  chief 
destructive  power  of  the  present  squadrons.  Give  us  as  many 
as  possible,  and  even  with  our  present  naval  resources  we  shall 
succeed  in  supplying  them  with  everything  necessary  to  their 
maintenance. 

We  did  not  reckon  our  three  big  ironclads  in  our  calculations, 
the  'Redoubtable,  the  Admiral  Duperri,  and  the  Devastation, 
because  these  vessels,  being  far  more  powerful  than  the  rest,  are  so 
encumbered  and  overloaded,  and  have  so  many  auxiliary  machines 
on  board,  such  complicated  armaments,  such  intricate  mechanisms, 
that  it  would  require  endless  time  and  labour  to  remove  even  a  part 
of  all  this,  to  simplify  them  and  adapt  them  to  the  use  of  torpedo- 
boats.  These  are  the  fine  results  of  the  construction  of  ironclads ! 
Would  that  they  were  to  be  the  last !  A  fleet  thus  composed  is 
certainly  not  that  of  the  future,  or  one  such  as  we  have  described 
further  back.    Ironclads  of  inferior  speed,  of  great  draught,  and 
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an  enormons  surface  would  be  too  easily  destroyed  by  torpedoes; 
and  the  torpedo-boats  for  which  they  would  provide  supplies,  would 
be  too  often  employed  in  defending  them  against  the  hostile  torpedo- 
boats.  They  must  have  strong  protection  to  adventure  a  meUe, 
but  we  are  short  of  everything,  and  we  must  supply  our  need  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  Now  what  we  ought  to  procure  without 
delay,  not  to-morrow  but  to-day,  are  torpedo-boats.  We  must 
take  whatever  comes  to  hand  to  enable  these  to  keep  the  sea,  until 
such  time  as  our  views  triumph  and  the  weapons  of  future  warfare 
are  constituted. 

If  anyone  were  found  to  regret  that  we  should  remove  those  guns 
from  the  ironclads  which  are  at  times  so  useless,  we  would  ask 
whether  seven  vessels  escorted  by  a  hundred  torpedo-boats  would 
not  be  far  more  formidable,  would  not  constitute  a  very  much  more 
powerful  force  than  either  their  former  central  citadel  guns,  or  the 
new  ironclad,  however  strong  ?  The  latter  might  strengthen  them, 
but  only  when  five  or  six  years  had  elapsed,  at  the  same  cost  as 
would  supply  a  hundred  torpedo-boats.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  answer.  Add  some  of  our  cruisers  to  this  fleet,  and  some 
of  our  transports  which  could  re-victual  at  any  moment,  and,  not- 
withstanding our  present  weakness^  by  dint  of  a  little  forethought, 
boldness,  and  ability,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  make  a  very  good 
appearance  on  the  seas.  Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
accepting  as  permanent,  the  provisional  arrangement  we  propose 
as  a  makeshift ;  it  is  a  mere  expedient  to  employ  the  existing  iron-^ 
clads,  which  are  entirely  condemned  by  us.  Our  ironclads  once 
relieved  of  the  guns  in  their  central  citadel,  will  take  in  an  extra 
supply  of  fuel ;  the  whole  weight  of  the  guns^  stores  and  crew  will 
be  replaced  by  coal.  They  will,  nevertheless,  we  repeat,  be  very 
heavy ;  they  will  waste  a  great  deal,  do  very  little  work,  and  real 
transports  should  at  once  replace  them. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  urgent  that  stations  should  be  organised,  both 
for  our  future  swift  full-rigged  cruisers  and  our  small  squadrons 
of  torpedo-boats  and  gun-boats.  Toulon  and  the  north  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Ajaccio  and  Porto  Vecchio  towards  the  centre, 
Algiers  and  Biserta  to  the  south  ;  Dakar  and  the  Gaboon  on  the 
Atlantic ;  Mayotte  and  Nossi-B6  on  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  Port  Royal 
in  Martinique,  and  the  Pointe-li-Pitre  in  Guadaloupe  on  the  coast 
of  America ;  Obock  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea ;  Saigon  in  the 
Chinese  seas;  Tahiti,  with  the  seaport  Phaeton  nearTaraveo,  in  the 
Pacific,  would  be  these  stations.  We  should  not  need  to  surround 
them  with  fortifications  ;  our  altered  ironclads,  our  flotillas  of  small 
boats,  alternately  ofiensive  and  defensive,  would  be  a  better  safe* 
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guard  than  oosdy  fortresseB,  of  which  there  are  none,  and  which 
we  must  ooDstructy  if  we  are  to  gaard  the  coaling  depots  we 
ought  to  multiply  all  over  the  world.  These  would  be  first 
steps,  the  prologue  as  it  were,  to  our  naval  re-organisation.  But 
after  these  are  taken,  the  re-organisation  should  not  be  delayed  a 
single  instant.  Whatever  modifications  may  be  carried  out^  our 
ironclads  cannot  last  much  longer. 

In  future  we  must  employ  light  flotillas,  supported  by  rapid 
transports  and  independent  cruisers,  the  forlorn  hopes  of  naval 
warfare,  which  will  roam  at  will  over  the  commercial  highways, 
whilst  the  gun-boats  and  torpedo-boats  will  alternately  accomplish 
their  work  of  protection  and  devastation.  It  is  time  to  bestir 
ourselves.  We  are  very  much  behind  other  nations.  Germany, 
Bussia,  Austria,  Italy  and  England  are  about  to  outstrip  us,  and 
when  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  our  future  may  be  at  stake. 
Thirteen  years  ago  we  marched  blindly  to  a  military  disaster. 
Enlightened  naval  men,  whose  disciple  and  exponent  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  men  of  distinguished  reputation  and  ability,  tell  us 
they  are  conviooed  that  if  we  do  not  take  care,  that  if  we  persist 
in  believing  in  our  imaginary  naval  superiority,  we  shall  expe- 
rience an  equally  terrible,  and  perhaps  more  irreparable  catastrophe. 
The  voice  of  these  men,  who  only  witness  in  favour  of  truth  and 
their  country,  deserves  to  triumph  over  political  clamour,  and  to 
be  heard  by  France  ;  for  its  salvation,  its  existence  even>  as  a  great 
nation,  are  at  stake,  and  a  few  months  of  callousness,  or  of  weak« 
ness,  may  suffice  to  compromise  them  for  ever. 


CHAPTEB  m. 

Coast  Defence. 

1. 

In  studying  the  future  conditions  of  naval  warfare,  we  have  hitherto 
given  our  exclusive  attention  to  the  offensive  side  of  the  question. 
We  have  considered  the  best  means  of  reducing  the  enemy's 
squadrons,  ruining  its  commerce,  ravaging  its  shores. 

But  if  to  attack  is  essential,  it  is  furthermore  necessary  to  be  in 
a  position  to  defend  ourselves.  The  ofiensive-defensive  system  is 
the  best,  according  to  M.  de  Moltke ;  it  would,  however,  be  power- 
less to  save  a  great  nation  from  the  dangers  that  might  overtake 
it.  Whilst  meting  out  desolation  and  death  to  its  adversary,  it 
might  expose  itself  to  injuries  that  would  be  fatal  to  its  prosperity, 
had  no  precautions  been  taken  to  ward  them  off.  Even  victory 
would  scarcely  make  up  for  the  burning  of  its  seaports,  and  the 
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destraotion  of  its  commeroial  towns,  aooomplished,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  a  few  torpedo-boats  aud  gun-boats,  meeting  no  obstacles. 

France  is  vulnerable  on  three  seas,  but  it  is  easy  to  break  through 
this  girdle  of  waves  which,  according  to  the  magnificent  expression 
of  Berryer,  beats  against  her  shores  to  challenge  her  genius  and 
awaken  her  to  a  taste  for  distant  enterprise.  It  is  no  longer  a 
frontier  defending  her,  and  we  should  show  great  carelessness  if, 
after  protecting  our  eastern  provinces  with  an  almost  continuous 
chain  of  fortresses,  we  left  the  shores  of  the  British  Channel,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Atlantic  unprotected. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  multiply  fortresses  as  they  have 
been  multiplied  in  the  Vosges  and  in  the  Alps.  We  do  not  lack 
fortresses ;  it  will  easily  be  understood,  after  all  we  have  said 
about  the  useless  results  of  bombardment,  that  we  look  upon  walls 
as  valueless.  We  are  not  advocates  of  fortified  works.  On  land,  as 
at  sea,  we  repudiate  those  enormous  constructions,  as  expensive 
as  they  are  impotent. 

The  torpedo  is  a  defensive  as  well  as  an  offensive  weapon ;  the 
task  should  be  assigned  to  it  not  only  of  defending  our  arsenals 
and  big  military  depdts,  but  that  also  of  defending  our  commercial 
seaports,  and  the  rich  cities  of  our  littoral,  which  at  present  are 
without  protection,  and  are  always  liable  to  surprise,  bombard- 
ment, or  destruction  by  fire ;  it  would  fulfil  the  task  far  better 
than  heavy  structures,  those  masses  of  stone  and  iron  impossible 
to  maintain  in  every  direction. 

The  first  question  we  must  determine  is  to  whom  the  coast 
defence  should  be  confided.  At  present  it  is  shared  by  the  army 
and  navy.  The  defence  of  the  arsenals  is  assigned  to  the  prifets 
maritimes,  who  have  the  title  of  commanders-in-chief,  and  each  of 
these  commands  all  the  troops,  of  whatever  description,  included 
in  the  limits  of  his  arsenal.  These  limits  are  clearly  defined.  At 
Tonlon,  for  instance,  they  extend  on  the  east  as  far  as  Hyeres ; 
on  the  west  to  OUioules  ;  on  the  north  as  far  as  the  second  ridge 
of  those  hills  known  by  the  name  of  "  La  Cote  Noire,"  which  form 
a  background  crowned  by  forts  overlooking  the  sea  and  the  railway 
valley  from  Marseilles  to  Nice.  The  prefet  maritime  has  full 
anthority  in  the  whole  district  of  each  fortress,  and  the  naval  guns 
plaoed  under  his  orders  occupy  a  certain  number  of  the  forts  and 
batteries  set  apart  for  the  protection  of  the  arsenal.  But  these 
forts  and  naval  batteries,  however  numerous  and  important,  only 
constitute  part  of  the  defence  of  Toulon.  Forts  and  land  batteries 
complete  this  defence,  and  turn  our  great  Mediterranean  seaport 
into  a  vast  entrenched  camp. 
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Thus,  to  be  more  explicit,  the  batteries  at  Cape  Sepet,  and  at 
the  Point  of  Orosse-Tour  are  manned  by  marine  artillery;  whereas 
the  forts  of  Faron,  Six-Fours,  &c.  are  manned  by  the  military. 
Bat  this  co-operation  between  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty 
does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  our  commercial  seaports,  where  the 
defences,  if  there  be  any,  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  military. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  generals  in  command  of  whatever  district  these 
ports  may  happen  to  be  in,  to  defend  them  against  all  attacks ; 
even  against  a  naval  attack. 

Donbtless,  a  clever  general  is  fit  for  the  task  confided  to  him. 
Massena  defended  Genoa,  blockaded  on  land  and  hy  sea,  better  than, 
or  at  least  as  well  as,  the  most  heroic  admiral  could  have  done. 
But  are  times  not  changed  ?  A  great  many  people  think  they  are 
not.  They  are  of  opinion  that  sailors  should  be  left  at  sea ;  that 
no  advantage  can  accrue  from  stationing  them  in  fortresses ;  that 
whilst  their  fleet  manoeuvres  might,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  repulse 
any  attempt  to  bombard,  on  the  other  hand,  as  every  bombardment 
is  followed  by  landing,  soldiers  are  more  fitted  than  sailors  to 
frustrate  this  second  operation ;  that  consequently  the  simplest 
plan  would  be  to  entrust  the  service  of  torpedoes  to  the  navy, 
whilst  leaving  the  guns  to  the  army,  by  linking  the  marine  artillery 
to  the  ordinary  artillery.  They  would  see  no  objection  to  placing 
officers  in  the  seaports  to  take  charge  of  the  torpedoes  and  torpedo- 
boats,  under  the  command  of  the  general  of  the  district.  The 
naval  force  would  be  always  on  its  natural  element,  the  sea,  where 
alone  it  has  an  indisputable  right. 

We  know  that  the  Germans  do  not  share  these  views.  After 
careful  consideration  they  have  decided  to  assign  the  coast  defence 
to  the  navy,  and  their  reasons  for  so  doing  are  formed  from  what 
is,  in  our  opinion,  their  correct  appreciation  of  the  warfare  of  the 
future.  Convinced  that  the  torpedo  will,  in  future,  be  the  prin* 
ciple  weapon,  both  ofiensive  and  defensive,  they  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  subordinate  everything  else  to  it ;  that 
harmony  and  unity  may  give  them  every  advantage.  Until  within 
the  last  few  years,  with  them,  as  with  us,  the  torpedo  played  a 
secondary  part,  and  for  a  long  time  their  management  was  shared 
between  the  army  and  the  navy.  A  corps  of  engineers  was  detailed 
to  bar  the  entry  to  their  ports,  as  securely  and  quickly  as  possible, 
with  ground  mines. 

This  work,  difiering  entirely  from  the  ordinary  sappers'  work, 

had,  moreover,  the  disadvantage,  in  time  of  war,  of  diverting  a  great 

number  of  these  men  from  their  usual  duties.     It  could,  moreover, 

'sly  hamper  the  navy,  which  would  always  prefer  to   keep 
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ports  open  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  secure  refuge  in  time  of 
need. 

The  navy  alone  can  combine  the  defence  of  a  port  against  the 
enemy  and  reserve  the  option  of  entering  it.  A  more  extended 
nse  of  torpedo-boats  and  of  torpedo-batteries  will  reconcile  all 
interests.  The  introduction  of  torpedo-batteries  amongst  the 
weapons  employed  by  the  artillery  and  engineers  would  have  had 
the  same  disadvantages  as  those  of  ground  mines.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  no  commander  of  a  naval  station  could  dispense  with 
a  naval  personnel.  To  fix  the  torpedoes,  to  maintain  the  torpedo- 
boats,  to  profit  by  their  success,  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance, 
sailors  must  be  employed.  They  are  equally  required  for  seaward 
forts,  in  the  commercial  ports,  and  to  help  the  vessels  and  the 
seamen  hired  from  the  merchant  service. 

Henceforward  the  naval  personnel  and  materiel  are  of  foremost 
importance,  and  take  the  first  rank  in  arming  seaports.  Then  why 
not  organise  these  places^  so  as  to  ensure  this  naval  supremacy  ?  It 
takes  a  sailor  to  recognise  hostile  ships,  to  judge  of  their  strength, 
to  understand  their  manceuvres,  and  discover  the  means  to  outwit 
them  ;  therefore,  why  not  leave  to  the  sailor  what  no  one  else  can 
do  as  well  ?  In  this,  a  general,  however  clever  and  distinguished, 
will  never  equal  an  admiral. 

A  fleet  appears  in  the  open;  it  executes  manoBuvres  on  the 
coasts  ;  what  operation  is  it  preparing  for  ?  Towards  which  point 
and  in  what  way  will  it  direct  its  efforts  ?  This  is  an  important 
question,  and  not  only  requires  great  judgment,  but  the  sailor's 
grasp  of  the  situation  added  to  his  knowledge  and  experience  of 
naval  matters.  And  when  it  is  a  question  of  opposing  the  landing 
of  the  enemy,  or  some  other  enterprise,  even  with  the  guns 
belonging  to  the  fortresses  and  the  batteries,  would  not  the  naval 
gunner,  practised  in  firing  at  moving  targets  and  taking  aim  at 
ships  in  motion,  be  much  more  fitted  than  the  artilleryman  for 
this  difficult  task  7 

Therefore,  to  repulse  the  attack,  as  well  as  to  provide  the 
defence,  the  sailor  should  be  employed.  These  reasons,  which  led 
Germany  to  confide  the  defence  of  her  coasts  to  the  navy^  agree  so 
thoroughly  with  the  ideas  we  have  set  forth  as  to  attacking  these 
coasts,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  them. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
to  besiege  fortifications,  bombard  earthworks,  shower  bullets  upon 
fortified  walls  or  terraced  works,  will  be  perfectly  useless  in  the 
future.  Our  arsenals  will  not  be  threatened ;  it  is  always  possi- 
blci  if  not  easyi  to   shelter   those   from    the   onslaughts   of  the 
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enemy;  bat  our  mercantile  ports,  the  towns  on  our  shores,  the 
railways  that  unite  them,  are  and  will  always  remain  exposed  to 
surprise.  How  could  the  army  protect  or  save  them  ?  We  have 
further  explained  that  when  the  hostile  fleets  come  to  ravage  our 
shores,  they  will  be  composed  of  small  light  vessels  eager  for  the 
darkness  of  night  to  aid  their  desperate  adventures.  It  would  be 
of  little  use  if  guns,  however  formidable,  were  to  attempt  to  fire 
at  them  from  the  forts.  By  the  very  fact  of  modern  advance, 
artillery  must  take  the  second  rank  in  naval  warfare,  and  become, 
as  it  were,  auxiliary  to  the  torpedo.  The  latter,  easily  carried  on 
vessels  not  larger  than  the  vessels  of  attack,  continuously  cruising 
in  flotillas  before  the  threatened  points,  alone  can  attempt  to 
obviate  the  perils  that  beset  them. 

They  can,  further,  when  stationed  in  the  channels,  bar  the 
way  to  the  assailants.  We  therefore  repeat  that  the  gun  has  a 
subordinate  part  to  play.  It  should  support  the  torpedo,  and  not 
obstruct  its  action.  To  insure  this  end,  the  sphere  of  action  of 
each  should  previously  be  most  minutely  laid  down.  At  night, 
guns  could  only  fire  if  the  horizon  were  carefully  lighted  up  and 
the  enemy  were  discovered  by  means  of  search -lights,  the  enemy 
meanwhile  doing  all  in  his  power  to  avoid  observation.  But  it 
would  be  vexatious  in  the  extreme  if  the  assistance  given  to  the 
gun  hindered  the  manoeuvres  of  the  torpedo,  either  by  illuminating 
those  regions  where  the  ground-mines  were  placed  (which  the 
hostile  vessels  would  then  easily  avoid)  or  by  indicating  the  pre- 
sence of  defensive  torpedo-boats  endeavouring  to  surprise  and  sink 
these  vessels. 

Will  not  this  be  the  result,  if  we  assign  our  guns  to  the  mili- 
tary whilst  the  torpedo  is  assigned  to  the  navy  ?  Complete 
unanimity  of  action  can  only  be  secured  by  complete  unanimity 
in  the  command ;  thus  it  would  seem  only  natural  that  the  corps 
employing  the  principal  weapon,  and  on  which  definitely  devolves 
all  decisive  operations,  should  also  govern  the  accessory  operations 
surrounding  these.  If  the  navy  is  the  essential  element  in  coast 
defence,  in  defending  seaports  and  harbours ;  if  it  is  impossible  to 
do  without  it,  if  everything  must  be  organised  so  that  it  should  be 
well  upheld  and  never  thwarted,  the  Germans  are  right  in  giviug 
it  full  and  entire  authority. 

The  navy  alone  can  methodically  and  systematically  organise 
defence,  and^  as  the  Germans  hold,  the  navy  alone  can  foresee  the 
enemy's  intention,  guess  the  aim  of  his  manceuvres,  by  means  of 
its  scouts  appreciate  his  strength  and  his  projects,  and  dispose  or 
modify  the  plan  of  attack  or  resistance,  aided  by  these  observations. 
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Hitherto,  France  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  the  paramount 
necessity  of  the  navy  in  coast  defence.  This  has  given  rise  to 
deplorable  mistakes,  resulting,  amongst  other  disadvantages,  in  the 
expenditure  of  immense  sums  with  small  profit,  and  in  oversights 
which  might  be  fatal  in  a  critical  moment.  In  constructing  the 
coast  batteries,  the  services  they  might  have  to  render  have  not 
been  taken  into  proper  consideration.  Splendid  forts  have  been 
erected,  but  they  are  often  so  ill-placed,  and  at  such  an  elevation, 
that  it  is  easy  to  avoid  their  fire  by  keeping  close  in  shore. 

Up  to  the  present  date  they  are  inefficiently  armed,  either 
because  their  guns  have  not  been  mounted  or  because  they  are  not 
sufficiently  powerful.  No  definite  plan  has  been  elaborated  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  artillery  when  called  upon  to  defend  an  attack 
on  the  sea-board.  By  night  it  is  impossible  to  take  aim,  by  day  it 
is  still  more  impossible  to  allow  the  forts  to  fire  in  every  direction, 
for  thcD,  again,  the  operations  of  the  torpedo-boats  would  be 
paralysed. 

If  the  task  of  defending  our  coasts  had  been  assigned  to  the 
navy,  the  use  of  the  works  which  protect — or,  rather,  which  were 
intended  to  protect — our  ports  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
seriously  taken  into  consideration  before  they  were  constructed. 
And,  if  the  matter  had  been  attentively  considered,  half  of  those 
useless  and  expensive  works  would  never  have  been  begun  at  all. 

A  torpedo-boat,  at  a  cost  of  200,000  francs,  protects  a  harbour 
better  than  a  fort  costing  several  millions.  The  saving  would  have 
been  considerable.  Our  mercantile  ports  would  certainly  have  been 
placed  in  a  state  of  defence.  But,  as  they  were  not,  and  could  not, 
be  included  in  any  plan  of  warlike  operations  on  the  Gontiuent, 
they  were  entirely  left  out  of  the  question  by  the  military,  which 
merely  gave  them  a  garrison  ;  and  by  the  navy,  which  only  thought 
of  its  own  centres.  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Saint  Nazaire,  Havre, 
Dunkirk,  &c.,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  feeblest  assailant;  nothing 
has  been  done  to  protect  them  from  such  a  contingency. 

In  the  war  of  1870-71  a  Prussian  corvette  captured  a  merchant- 
vessel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  and  this  grave  insult  has  been 
so  entirely  forgotten  that,  although  fourteen  years  have  elapsed,  we 
are  still  in  as  unsatisfactory  a  position  as  at  the  time  it  happened. 
If  fresh  hostilities  broke  out  to-morrow  the  same  would  certainly 
occur,  and  with  greater  ease  than  in  1870-71,  when  our  fleets  were 
absolutely  in  possession  of  the  sea.  Now,  any  of  the  Powers  with 
which  we  might  be  engaged  have  the  means  of  disputing,  and  pos- 
sibly wresting  it  from  us  altogether.  But  the  navy  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  this ;  with  slow-moving  squadrons  it  could  not 
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overtake  cruisers  and  gun-boats  on  the  open  sea ;  and  its  autho- 
rity expires  at  the  estuaries  of  the  mercantile  ports,  precisely  where 
an  enterprising  enemy  would  direct  his  attack. 

It  is  objected  that  coast  defence  does  not  solely  consist  in  de- 
fending an  arsenal  from  bombardment,  an  unfortified  town  from 
being  burnt,  a  harbour  from  the  bold  descent  of  any  adventarer 
upon  the  vessels  that  may  have  taken  refuge  in  it.  It  is  no  less 
necessary  to  prevent  a  force  from  landing  on  our  shores.  Without 
doubt,  this  task  should  be  assigned  to  the  army ;  but  how  fulfil 
it^  if  all  the  ports  whence  it  could  watch  the  enemy  are  removed 
from  its  control  ? 

At  this  point  we  may  remind  our  readers  of  what  we  have  said 
on  the  futility,  consequently  the  improbability^  of  invasion  in 
future  warfare. 

Landing  a  considerable  body  of  troops  on  the  enemy's  territory 
will  become  more  and  more  unusual.  Even  should  it  occasionally 
be  attempted,  it  ought  to  be  frustrated,  not  on  land,  but  at  sea, 
by  sending  small  squadrons  of  torpedo-  and  gun-boats  to  scatter 
destruction  amidst  the  fleets  of  transports  conveying  the  hostile 
army. 

Semaphores  and  telegraph-wires  would  secure  the  rapid  con- 
centration of  these  small  squadrons,  and  our  swift  cruisen  and 
scouts  of  every  description  would  always  maintain  communication 
between  our  shores  and  any  point  whence  a  hostile  fleet  might 
engnge.  This  would  be  immediately  signalled,  and  the  small 
squadrons  sent  in  pursuit.  If  by  chance,  or  by  misadventure, 
they  did  not  meet  it  on  the  open  sea,  they  would  still  render 
most  efficient  service  at  the  moment  of  disembarkation. 

One  can  imagine  the  disorder  and  the  confusion  of  the  vessels 
assailed  by  the  torpedo-boats,  and  the  disarray  the  transports 
would  be  thrown  into  by  being  attacked  at  the  very  moment  of 
disembarkation.  Supposing  that  the  enemy  had  chosen  a  point 
for  landing  protected  by  our  artillery,  the  effect  of  the  fire  from 
the  forts  would  be  far  less  formidable;  and  there,  again,  if  they 
interfered  with  the  action  of  the  torperdo-boats,  they  would  do  a 
great  deal  more  harm  than  good.  The  two  operations  should  be 
so  combined  that  the  one  should  never  be  a  serious  hindrance  to 
the  other  ;  and  this  can  only  be  attained  by  subordinating  the  less 
to  the  more  important.  As  everything  is  possible,  suppose  we 
admit  that  the  navy  fails  to  prevent  the  disembarkation  of  the 
enemy.  Then  commences  the  task  of  the  military.  All  the  lines 
of  rail,  all  the  roads,  all  the  fortresses  dominating  them,  have 
remained  in  their  hands ;  they  are,  therefore,  masters  of  the  aiUia- 
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lion  against  an  enemy  with  no  other  base  than  the  sea,  where 
its  transports  are  incessantly  liable  to  attack  by  cruisers  or  sur- 
prise by  torpedoes.  As  we  have  shown,  the  military  will  easily 
get  the  better  of  the  enemy,  and  the  navy  will  second  it  by  re- 
assembling more  small  squadrons  again  to  attack  the  fleet  of 
transports. 

When  the  army  and  navy  thus  harmonise  in  a  wise  division  of 
labour,  each  following  its  natural  functions,  by  mutually  support- 
ing the  other  without  trespassing  on  each  other's  province,  the 
coast  defence  will  be  more  assured,  the  army  will  be  relieved  of  a 
task  which  it  is  by  no  means  certain  of  being  able  to  fulfil,  and 
the  interests  of  the  navy  will  be  much  better  attended  to  than 
they  have  hitherto  been. 

So  we  are  among  those  who  think  it  would  be  well  to  follow 
the  example  of  Germany.  It  is,  in  fact,  followed  by  the  nations 
unhindered  by  the  traditions  of  an  old-fashioned  navy — by  Russia 
and  by  Austria.  In  Russia,  the  littoral  is  divided  into  districts  of 
defence,  placed  under  the  command  of  the  senior  commandant  of 
fortresses,  who  is  named  by  Imperial  decree.  These  commands  are 
habitually  given  to  naval  officers,  unless  the  fortress,  although 
situated  on  the  coast,  is  only  of  strategic  value  with  reference  to 
an  attack  from  land. 

Before  the  last  war  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  had  been  divided 
into  these  districts,  under  the  command  of  a  rear-admiral.  This 
organisation  is  developing  more  and  more.  Two  companies  of 
torpedo-men  (which,  for  want  of  sailors,  are  supplemented  by 
engineers),  have  been  formed;  one  has  St.  Petersburg  for  its 
centre,  and  the  other  Odessa,  and  they  are  re-distributed  over 
yarious  parts  of  the  coast  in  small  detachments,  having  orders,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  study  the  part  of  the  country  where  they  will 
have  to  operate  in  time  of  war.  Meanwhile,  flotillas  of  torpedo- 
boats  go  through  manceuvres  among  the  rocks,  on  the  shore,  so  as  to 
familiarise  officers  and  men  with  this  sort  of  navigation.  We  shall 
mention,  further  on,  how  the  officers  of  the  Customs  are  called 
upon  to  help  in  defending  the  shores.  Austria  faithfully  imitates 
Germany,  and  has  completely  adopted  the  course  in  which  the 
latter  has  so  boldly  preceded  her. 

Speaking  to  the  delegates  during  their  last  session,  Yice-Admiral 
Baron  de  Sterneck  unfolded  the  plans  he  hoped  to  adopt  for  put- 
ting the  Austro-Hungarian  navy  on  a  fooling  that  would  enable  it 
to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  future,  and  explained  his 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  programme  of  his  illustrious  predecessor, 
Tegethof. 
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This  programme  had  been  drawn  up  at  a  t^me  when  ironclads 
were  the  preponderating  nava)  force,  thereby  making  the  possession 
of  numerous  squadrons  essential.  Now  this  is  all  changed. 
Austria  fully  realises  that  the  ironclad  is  outstripped  by  the 
torpedo-boat,  therefore  the  Naval  Minister  has  determined  to 
divide  the  shores  of  the  Empire  into  several  districts,  and  specially 
to  appoint  a  flotilla  of  torpedo-boats  for  each  district. 

Four  flotillas  of  this  description  will  suffice  for  the  whole 
Empire.  They  will  not'  leave  the  coasts.  There  will  be  sea-going 
torpedo-boats  to  escort  the  fleets,  and  these  will  chiefly  consist  of 
swift  despatch-vessels ;  it  is  hoped  that  private  yardjs  will  be  able 
to  assure  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  to  these  despatch- vessels, 
and,  of  course,  the  torpedo-boats  for  the  open  sea  will  not  be  less 
swift. 

But  it  will  be  the  task  of  the  coast  torpedo-boats  to  secure  pro- 
tection for  the  ports  and  roadsteads.  After  Baron  de  Sterneok  had 
explained  his  views,  Count  Hohenwart  recalled  the  fact  that  in 
1859  two  French  frigates  before  Fiume  had  sufficed  to  force  the 
garrison  of  that  town  to  quit  it  and  to  leave  the  shores  undefended. 
For  the  future,  hostile  frigates  will  be  prevented  approaching 
Fiume  by  the  torpedo-boats,  on  which  Austro-Huugary  places  the 
utmost  reliance  to  preserve  her  from  all  danger. 

The  navy  seems,  in  her  opinion,  as  in  that  of  Russia  and 
Germany,  to  be  the  best  and  only  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  her 
coasts  against  those  powers  overlooking  the  seas  on  any  part  of  her 
territory.  And  France,  which  is  washed  by  three  seas,  which  may 
be  attacked  on  three  sides  at  a  time,  still  believes  herself  safe 
from  harm  because  her  ports  are  surrounded  by  fortresses^  where 
the  guns  are  placed  at  such  elevations  that  they  would  be  unable  to 
bear  on  a  vessel  passing  close  in  shore,  and  because  these  each 
have  a  few  badly-armed  or  unarmed  torpedo-boats.  It  never  seems 
to  occur  to  her  that  if  war  breaks  out  she  will  be  attacked  on  the 
whole  extent  of  her  shores  now  covered  with  flourishing  cities, 
industrial  establishments,  populous  villages,  and  rich  villas. 

She  has  never  yet  thought  of  dividing  them  into  districts ;  of 
placing  these  districts  under  regular  command ;  of  studying  each 
detail  so  as  to  fix  the  point  of  refuge  or  of  action  for  the  torpedo- 
boats  ;  and  of  deciding  how  it  will  be  possible  to  defend  these 
chance  ports  against  the  enemy's  descents.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  only  the  navy  can  do  it. 

Like  Russia,  we  should  have  companies  of  torpedo-men  always 
engaged  in  scouring  the  coasts,  in  noting  all  its  indentations,  and 
making  acquaintance  with  its   creeks,   buys,   or  any  ambuscades 
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where  carefally-hidden  torpedo-boats  might  lie  in  wait  for  the 
enemy,  like  ants  behind  a  grain  of  sand  watching  their  prey. 

When  this  first  work  is  done,  and  all  the  places  suitable  to  tor- 
pedo-boats have  been  explored,  we  shall  next  have  to  think  of  the 
means  whereby  they  may  be  connected^  either  with  theL'nearest 
semaphores  or  with  the  ports,  so  as  to  be  instantaneously  warned 
of  any  smoke  appearing  on  the  sea,  or  of  approaching  fleets. 

The  Austrian,  whose  rugged  shores  seem  specially  to  require 
defence  by  torpedo-boats,  did  all  this  long  ago ;  and  every  year 
vessels  are  sent  to  stations  which  are  expected  to  supply  them 
with  water,  food^  and  coal.  I  repeat  that  with  us  this  has  not 
even  had  a  beginning.  Outside  our  naval  stations  we  have  not  a 
single  depot  with  provisions  or  ammunition  for  our  torpedo-boats. 
This  state  of  things  will  continue  until  coast  defence  is  specially 
made  over  to  the  navy,  and  becomes  one  of  its  principal  objects. 
Preparation  for  war  should  be  made  with  method,  sequence,  and 
precision,  and  it  exacts  technical  knowledge  and  unremitting 
care. 

In  France  it  almost  looks  as  if  the  general  plan  for  organising 
our  coast  defence  had  been  laid  down  by  nature.  As  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  three  seas,  why  should  we  not  appoint  a  vice-admiral 
with  the  supreme  command  of  the  naval  force  on  each  of  them  ? 
He  would  be  aided  in  his  oiBce,  according  to  the  extent  of  coast,  by 
one  or  two  rear-admirals  carrying  out  the  supreme  command  under 
his  orders.  We  might  at  once  find  out  which  ports  would  be  most 
suitable  for  their  head-quarters ;  but  as  this  subject  touches  on  the 
more  important  subject  of  suppressing  some  of  our  naval  stations, 
we  prefer  reserving  it  for  another  opportunity.  It  is  sufficient  if 
we  add  that  under  the  vice-admiral  and  the  rear-admirals  each 
station  for  torpedo-boats  would  be  commanded,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, by  captains  or  commanders. 

We  hold  that  all  coasts  thus  surrounded  by  a  continuous  cordon 
of  torpedo-boats  could  easily  be  made  invulnerable.  It  is  essential 
that  this  cordon  should  be  continuous ;  that  each  flotilla  should  be 
linked  to  those  adjoining  it,  that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to 
unite  in  force,  and  without  loss  of  time,  at  any  spot  wher^  dangers 
may  be  feared.  This  could  not  be  obtained  by  leaving  them 
severally  under  the  command  of  the  military  head  of  the  district 
they  might  be  in ;  a  military  official  who  might  be  totally  unable 
to  judge  of  the  time^  place,  and  circumstances  most  favourable  to 
their  action.  For  this  reason  we  hold  that  the  coast  and  its 
fortificatioDs  should  be  handed  over  to  our  navy,  as  these  are 
henceforth  destined  to  be  almost  the  sole  support  of  the  attacking 
VOL.  XII.  36 
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MppliM,   and;  for  "thS  staftioDBvyv  b»I^- vyldoomoCbro f liA^odauMi Jbj 

:<  Tkovoaglil; :  tx>^Qftde]!ttiiMl  ^  thai  4im  -  fHdiBttbnl  iofe  tlao  aoBbrai  J  s^e 
mfait  enter*  iatOi  ^ome'^pTteiBeidtolll^rEfid  ^phdooithe^qpiBeeat 

prdv^-ty:  deTelo{hne[iUl^j^ftfid^ti»^ilad9Mt«fgeB.r;We78haUi 

>;A.t'the  preMiit  -mob^tic  IbdMefefloe^'itifqimr  bmrdo^oetg'ripjtlie 
&tAf  'defence  *€ni€r«sted  to  ttiir  «ait<»yiJ   e«(eki^ik  «md»xqt|»  tiiiw- 
^^ribftiVBl  jE?f^^l   ^ntHtime,    holdteg"  tbe^  ^  iittf^ebit  o^muani^  :•  etod 
d^fietfde  for  ite  stilkMtifie  engines  vj^ou  tbe  .relsr-iidffamlitwboriis 
dodkyArd  soperinteDd^ditl.    Thfe  offid^  prefitdasrov^r- ^the  ioul 
0<^i]^k8iottj  a  4oPt  df  <^Mlniktee  whfoh  studies  all  <piie8tieiuifi«laCttg 
to  sabmarine  defence.    ^i$k  commiftsioiv  is  eomposed««f  ithedoek- 
tatd  iaperititeiident,  p^MMt ;  l^e^  obirf  ai  the^tatiwtey  deffince 
foMO  $  tb^  obief<of  the  yenrable  defence  fotoe  j  th&  ^ovaIId)  in  von- 
maxid  of  tbe  stationary  •deC^noe'  fov6&;  one-of  ^er.IienieniintBLbf 
the  .movable  defence  foreAe^  ati  officer  of  BMrine  aiiiUerj^.Tariiaval 
eogiAder  officer;  an  engineer  beibnj^itag  to  tbe  bpfeaiaUetiPorkv; 
aad  a  Ueutenant  ttom  a  torpedo^bost  ms  «eoretey*  :^  \  f 

Thus  composed,  tbe  local  ooixnaisBfODf  takea  tba  initkitiive-  in 
wbat  jttlates  to  tbe  submarine  engines  belonff[iiig  to  itbd/daftnce. 
Ihffpriftt  maritime  adds  any  remarks  be  may  bare  to  .midke,  and 
duly  sends  on  tbe  reports  drawn  up  oti  tbese  qnestionBy  to  the 
Narrai  Minister,  who  then  approves  or  di8i4;>proves  of  tbe  neasiire 
submitted  to  bis  consideration. 

This  system  has  the  serious  disadvantage  of  creating  an  nnad- 
visable  antagonism  between  tbe  prifet,  who  has  tbe  executive 
power,  and  tbe  local  commission,  whose  president  is  nevertheless 
bis  subordinate.  Hence  arise  rivalries,  more  or  less  important ; 
but  very  definite  and  very  prejudicial  to  tbe  service.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  the  measures  advocated  by  tbe  local  commission,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Minister,  is  under  tbe  control  of  three  Adminis- 
trations apparently  much  more  distinct  than  they  are  in  reality : 
firstly,  the  stationary  defence  force ;  secondly,  tbe  movable  defence 
force ;  and  thirdly^  the  torpedo  commission. 

The  defence  of  ports  by  ground  mines  comes  under  tbe  bead  of 
stationary  defence.  Tbe  captain  or  commander,  who  is  harbour- 
master, is  also  at  tbe  head  of  this  stationary  defence  force ;  his 
staff  includes  a  commander  who  is  second  in  command ;  several 
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«orpeBoi4iMtt  i  ilirfm twanto; .  mik  jiiiior  swA  pfltgr :  ofieers  •  hepidBs 
ildBXU&b^  pi  ih^  corpB' ot  vetman  seamen.  -  This  ooritaJs  .efgwiied 
on  a  military  scale  with  a  complement  q{  toft  and  aeocmd-  class 
pettr-offiDMsv  aSrim'thsnaiFj..  The  men  etHnposing  it  are  former 
seastqn/  irho*  hteiog  eompletod^heir  serTioe^  ase  aoeepted  according 
toithdir^«Qrtificatefl«ndseoommeudationa»  The  seamen  'belonging 
tO'-m  )x>vti  orto 'its  nctgUioorhood  goneraUj,  try»  after  ftlmy  hare 
served  their  time,  to  get  into  the  oorps  of  vei£fw^  eeainen.  Tbay 
find  it  an  easy  berth,  good  pay  and  little  work;  they  either 
marry  or  live  the  life  sailors  genei'ally  do  as  unmarried  men ;  they 
get  -prsmotton  and  ^poinMaents  that  satisfy  them,  and  as  good 
letiring  pay  as  if  they  kad.iemained  in  active  service.  Only  some 
of  them  are  traiaed  fox  the  staiioiaBry  defence  force ;  for  the  oaplam 
or  eomttumderi  wbo,  in  addi^n  to  this  oomniAad,  has  the  cmtflol 
of  the  harbour,  abo  'directs  the  berthing-  of  tbei  vessels  boih.  in 
tbelMirbowr  saA  roadsi.and  the  other  •  details  connected  witli  the 
general  domcBtic  economy  of  the  dockyard. 

The  ve^aa  eeamea  are  worth  very  little.  They  live  their 
regmlair  orinregalar  family  life  on  land,  and  only  go  to  the  arsenal 
dudng'the  day  and  during  the  dockyvued  hours.  They  are  ithen- 
flslvea  more  labourers  than  seamen ;  they  have  the  dispoaitioui  the 
way  of  looking  at  things^  the  habits  of  dockyard  labourers^  aod 
all  the  vices  fostered  by «  generally  idle  Ufa;  for  they  have  even 
less  to  do  than  the  dockyard  men,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
In  fact  the  best  of  them  seem,  under  the  style  of  oockswainy  to  be 
the  head  servants  of  the  high  officials  abounding  in  our  naval  ports. 

The  ships  do  not  shift  berth*  every  day,  nor  does  the  stationary 
defence  force  go  through  daily  drill.  Nevertheless  the  system  is 
good  in  itself,  and,  as  it  is  of  recent  datCi  it  might  easily  be  -remo- 
delled. 

If  it  is  finally  decided  to  do  away  with  maritime  inscription, 
which  has  no  further  reason  for  existing  in  our  modern  navy  (as 
service  is  obligatory,  and  as  the  system  is  only  a  source  of  adminis- 
trative  abuses),  a  principle  must  be  laid  down  that  every  Frenchman 
having  served  his  time  in  the  navy  must  join  the  reserve,  and  be 
oalled  upon  to  defend  our  shores  in  time  of  war. 

The  corps  of  veteran  seamen  might  form  a  nucleus  for  the 
reserve.  Under  more  energetic  rule  it  might  be  kept  up  to  the 
mark  by  preparing,  in  the  naval  stations,  not  only  for  the  defence 
of  these  ports,  but  for  that  of  our  commercial  ports,  and  by  going 
through  mobilising  experiments  as  often  as  possible.  The  veteran 
seamen,  better  organised  and  better  disciplined,  would  foe  the 
nucleus  of  the  stationary  defence  force  in  what  ^elates  at  least  to 

86  • 
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ih^  personnel,  which  is  jtiite  a3  diMciilt  to  get  together.' ancl  Ke^p 
up  as  the  maiiriel'.  To  previent  an  enemy  entering  export,  tS'keeo 
him  even  at  a  certain  distance,  the  stationary  defence  totp^  xtm 

...  J  .J        1 -J'  -*)*V*L'^ 


passes  over  Ihem.  Bat  if  they  are  iminersed  at  a  greater '  dopta 
than  20  to  26  mitres  the  result  of  Uie  explosion  is  insaMoi^nl^ 
unless  the  charge  is  enormops  ^lid,  in  condequence,  unmaii^e- 
able.  ^ 

A  torpedo,  charged  with  700 /kilograms  of  gun-cotU^n,  at' a 
depth  of  dO  milres,  is  only  effective  for  a  distance  of  8  or  9  meire$ 
above  where  it  is  placed;  consequently^  a  vessel  passing*  "^  of 
10  metres  above  this  torpedo  at  the  time  of  the.  explosion  would 
receive  little  damage,  and  would  certainly  not  sinlc.  ,' 

Whether  at  the  bottom,  qr  moored  at  a  certain  d^pth,  torpedoes 
have  only  a  yety  restricted  area  of  effect,  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  spar  torpedoes  may  be  fired  at  the  end  of  a  7  or  8  tniires 
pole  without  the  slightest  damage  to  the  Boat  upon  which  they  are 
carried.  But  this  limited  power  of  actiou  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
work  these  ground  mines.  They  should  explode  at  the  precise 
moment  when  the  vessel  passes  aboye  them*  To  attain  this  two 
observers  are  employed;  the  one,  placed  at  the  continuation  of  the 
line  of  torpedoes,  indicates  the  very  moment  £he  enemy  crosses  ^Ke 
line ;    the   other,   placed  in  line  with   the  centre   torpedo,    sees 

exactly  which  torpedo  the  enemy  is  passing  over,  and  presses  the 

y«  ■      f    -  »  »  ..." 

nnng  key. 

If  jthe  enemy  appears  by  day^  the  observers  may,  to  a  ceirtain 
extent;  be  sure  of  success,  always  supposing  that  the  smoke  ti^m 
the  guns  does  not  obscure  their  line  of  sight  i  but  when  the  attack 
takes  place  at  night,  the  electric"  light,  if  used'  to  discover  the 
assailants,  may  only  serve  to  point  oat  to  them  where  the  tor- 
pedoes are  placed,  and  it  seems  very  difficult'  tq  calculate  on,  any 
success. 

However,  ,Dight  attacks  are  what  we  must  provide  against,  as 
they  are  more  probable  and  more  dangerous  than  any.  Ground 
mines  are  no  longer  adapted  to  naval  warfare.  They  require  too 
delicate  handling,  and  are,  moreover,  very  heavy ;  it  takes  a  loiig 
time  to  place  them ;  their  component  parts  are  too  expensive  .and 
elaborate,  and  they  are  anything  but  certain  in  their  resulto*  Tfbm 
day  is  past,  and  they  should  be  set  aside.  ,  *    ,        \  \       '  ' 

Submarine  minds  are/ of  two,  kinds;  soiiie  are  jsun^"^  a^out 
10  metres,  and  being  disposed  like  ground  mines  explode  in  tie 
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sam^  ]i¥ay,.b;  meaviiq  of  an  eleotrio  current  controlled. from  a  shore 
^tipp,  ?^3y  have  the  same  disadvantageiy  although  in  a  less 
de^ee^ .  as  the  ground  mines,  and,  therefore,  should  be  equally 
refuted. 

.The  ot}ier  moored  torpedoes^  called  contact  torpedoes,  are  the 
best  pi  all.  They  alone  are  worth  retaining,  and  are  just  like 
submarine  captive  balloons.  They  are  pear-shaped,  and  explode 
when  a  ship's  bottom  strikes  them. 

They  float  at  a  depth  of  four  or  five  metres^  whicli  admits  of 
their  being  lightly  charged  with  dynamite  or  gun-cotton ;  the 
handling  is  very  easy ;  they  are  kept  in  their  place  by  a  mqsh- 
iroom  sinker  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  which  they  are  attached 
by  a  small  chain;  a  water-tight  chamber  secures  sufficient  buoyancy 
in  them  to  compensate  for  the  weight  of  this  chain,  and  to  keep 
them  vertical.  They  are  moored  either  in  a  straight  line  or  in 
diamonds. 

The  search-light  would  point  out  their  position,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  disadvantage^  as  it  points  out  the  danger  to  the  assailant. 
The  electric  light  should  only  be  employed  to  sweep  the  horizon, 
and  perhaps  to  expose  any  doubtful  ship  to  the  defensive  torpedo- 
boats  or  to  the  guns  of  the  batteries. 

But,  with  this  exception,  the  contact-torpedoes,  which  are  very 
light,  very  easily  handled,  and  not  heavily  loaded,  which  do  not, 
moreover^  require  two  observers,  and  which  other  nations  succeed 
in  keeping  charged  and  in  placing  rapidly,  are  certunly  the  right 
engine  for  the  stationary  defences.  Unfortunately  in  France  we 
are  still  casting  about  both  for  a  definite  model  and  for  a  method  of 
mooring  it  quickly  and  well. 

We  need  not  again  describe  spar-torpedoes,  we  have  already 
sufficiently  explained  them.  It  will  be  enough  if  we  add  that  the 
vessels  appointed  to  their  use  belonging  to  the  stationary  defence 
force  are  neither  numerous  enough  nor  swift  enough.  But  this  is 
a  point  to  which  we  must  return. 

The  movable  defence  force,  reserved  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
approaching  a  port  or  reaching  the  channels  where  the  stationary 
defence  is  in  operation,  are  under  commanders.  Their  staff  of 
officers  in  each  port  consists  of  two  or  three  lieutenants,  each  com- 
manding a  vessel,  a  supernumerary  lieutenant,  and  an  engineer 
officer. 

Their  subordinate  personnel  is  similar  to  that  of  the  navy. 
Their  offensive  power  consists  of  torpedo-boats,  and  are  furnished, 
or  ought  to  be  furnished,  some  with  spar-torpedoes,  and  the  rest 
with   locomotive   torpedoes.     Whitehead   torpedoes,  adjusted  and 
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kept  in  good  condition  in  time  of  peace,  are  the  beet  fbt  ttieie 
▼esuels,  as  they  can  be  served  out  qnickly  to  them  in  titeeof  w«r« 
This  is  the  department  of  the  torpedo  ctnnniMioH.    .        ' 

There  is  a  torpedo  commission  in  all  ou^  five  po^tSy  Wfaors  it 
forms  an  oflf-shoot  of  the  local  commission.  ItisooitipcB6<i*Of  tlie 
commander  at  the  head  of  the  movable  defence  fbrce,  a  Heuienitfti 
from  the  stationary  defence  force,  and  an  officer  t^fnaval  engiUMiB, 
member  of  the  local  commission. 

The  torpedo  commission  decides  all  points  having  reference  to 
the  Whitehead  torpedoes,  their  preparation  in  the  workshops,  their 
suitable  preservation,  repair,  and  mtnliflcationj  aoodrding  to 
demand,  the  impulse  for  their  discharge,  &c.  We  must  M  Ottce 
state  that  the  dual  functions  imposed  on  the  commander  of  the 
movable  defence  force  and  on  the  lietitenant  of  the  stationary 
defence  force  are  much  to  be  deprecated.  They  encoiirage  the 
indecision  and  want  of  activity  which  hitherto  have  hindered  pro* 
gress  in  our  ports. 

Moreover,  it  often  happens  that  neither  the  commander  who  pre- 
sides over  the  torpedo  commission^  nor  the  lientenant  who  is 
attached  to  it,  have  any  knowledge  of  the  locomotive  tofpedo  at 
the  time  they  assume  their  functions.  It  is  only  after  lengtbteed 
practice  that  they  master  this  engine,  and  thus  all  the  practical 
working  of  the  commission  rests  with  the  engineer  and  the  petty 
officers  of  the  workshops.  The  engineer  is  himself  frequently 
changed,  and  has,  moreover,  too  many  and  varied  occupations  to 
be  able  to  devote  much  attention  to  the  torpedo.  Can  we,  there- 
fore, be  surprised  if,  in  two,  or  indeed  four  of  oar  ports,  the  White- 
head torpedoes  can  neither  be  prepared,  adjusted  or  kept  in  order? 

This  state  of  things^  insisted  on  by  some,  and  denied  by  others, 
produced  an  incident  quite  recently  which  is  very  ofaaracteriado  of 
the  deplorable  state  of  our  maritime  organisation.  Anxious  to 
avoid  the  reproach  of  inaction,  Cherbourg  hastily  organised  a 
series  of  torpedo  manceuvres  for  autonomous  torpedo-boats  on  &e 
Lafisse  system.  This  system  increases  the  extra  loading  of  the 
torpedo-boat  by  at  least  1,750  kilograms,  and  gives  1,600  kilo- 
grams more  than  that  hithei^o  adopted  by  the  authorttiM  at 
Toulon.  These  made  objections  to  its  adoption,  but  the  Oh^- 
bourg  authorities  would  not  yield  to  them.  Tonlon  agnin  in- 
effectually appealed  to  the  Minister,  and  orders  were  issocid  to 
organise  the  Lafisse  svstem  on  the  torpedo-boat  62:  Oil 'the 
tirrival  of  this  torpedo-boat  in  the  squadron,  the  board  of  iiiqtitry 
condemned  the  change,  add,  delaying  the  issu6  of  the  t0rpeA64M>al 
by  at  least  two  months,  the  former  system  had  to  be  replaced' at'  H 
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vary  «09#|4e^I$  ooaU.  Oi^a  may  well  aak  if  the  final  decision  on 
suQtbt^n^^lt^rg  s^ld  not  rest  with  the  Mi^istQr»  an4  whether 
common  sense  an^wd^t^.  are  satisfied  in  trying  to  please  both 
T^ujQiafrwii.^fberbpurg, 

IniJE'tifijip^WfQ'  hiive^a  tn^iriH  for  torpedoes,  which  must  neoes- 
smlyc.ip^i^ASf^  notwithstanding  the  dislike  showed  by  the  naval 
aduNiiiii^Y^ipi^.fora  weapon  that  has. the  ^erioas  disadvantage  of 
upsetting  all  tradition  and  all  official  habits.  Although  still  in  an 
elenieft^y-atage>  it  represents  property  worth  at  least  forty 
m\\}A9w -{franco) y  given  up  without  disodmination  to  a  variety  of 
commisefione^  and  to  &  fluojtuating  personnel  devoid  of  responsi- 
bility, iifhosQ  impcytent  efforts  ccui  only  result  in  tne  most  entire 
ooniufiioii.    , 

Out  of. the  600  locomotive  torpedoes  we  possess,  300  re<}uire 
reeonstcuetion  to  be  of  any  use;  they  are  of  obsolete  pattern^  and 
would  he  easily  altered  if  our  factories  for  repairs  at  Indret  were 
not  so  ioefficient.  More  than  a  year  ago  this  alteration  was 
allowed  to  ^e  necessary,  but  barely  four  torpedoes  have  been  tested 
there^  The  other  296  wander  about  between  our  arsenals  and 
vessels,,  a^nd  are  badly  adjusted,  badly  cared  for,  and  their  results 
tore  in  oonsequ^ce  doubtful.  If  doubt  is  thrown  on  what  we  have 
Just  stated^  we  need  only  recall  certain  experiments  made  in  the 
sqaadrouy  and.  the  lamentable  state  in  which  the  torpedoes  on  a 
-certain  ixonelad  were  found  when  they  were  returned  into  store. 
This  is  a  i^ost  sQrioi;^  fact. 

The  more  we  study  the  problem  of  the  torpedo-boat,  the  more 
<2aQvinced  we.  rei^ain  that  if  its  perilous  task  is  to  have  successful 
results,  the  weapon  it. carries  must  be  accurately  determined;  it  is 
B^st  difficult  for  a  torpedo-boat  having  missed  its  aim  to  escape ; 
the  oaptain  should  not  think  of  such  a  thing  ;  he  should  only  antici- 
pate success;  he  should  be  convinced  that  when  once  his  torpedoes 
-are  discharged  he  will  only  have  to  deal  with  a  sinking  ironclad. 

Now  this  oannot  be  the  case  when  we  possess  only  one  pattern 
of  looomotiye  torpedo  (the  Whitehead),  constructed  abroad  by  a 
fcHB^ei,  known  to  all  th^  world  as  well  as  to  us,  and  so  much 
neglected  by  us,  that  perhaps  we  n;i,ay  be  allowed  to  say  that  we  do 
not  even;  know  how  to  ti^e  care. of,  it.     We  are  at  the  present 
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mcanent  the  oi4y  power  M?ithout  ai  special  facto/yjor  thq  torpedo,, 
^here  ev^ry  effort  should  b,^  nvide  to  jmprove  it,^  and  keep  our  im- 
pipvepnents* i»refu%  to  .ourselvep.  .       .  . ,  .^  ^     ^  ^  , . .  i 

Itr^Bpearfl^  tf^al  Gcppa^oij  haa  the  rig)it  jto,^pi^st  tliat  shp  jjossesses 
a  pfittwn^  .for ,  torpedoes,  whipb^is  JJifpefripr  to  ih^it  of  any  other 
oatipii. 
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England  prideB  herself  in  tha  mme  beUisf;  her  new  lorpodoe^ 
bfiVQ  ftUfuned  a  0peet4  of  24  k^Pt^  an  hour,  $|;id  tbey  am  iidmiikitfd 
to  be  effective  at  a  distanoe^of  640  mitr^*  ^9n  Jnrkaj  i^fpsMa 
of  a  torpedo  exidumely  h^r^oyoi^  a^d  apldiowa  to-  ^ef  naftkbs.. 
In.il^  midftt  of  Uris  gi9Dieffal<  eonulatiinii,  Ffun^  gilKes  over  Ttbe^lMCO 
of  making  inv^ntiona  foe  bev  :tQ  l/b*  WbitoheAdii  Nooi^  .of  j«air 
engioaers  bave  given  theif  entire  ^Mention  lo  the  laoomoti¥6  tpi^ 
pedo ;  evoQ  the  theory <  of.  it  is  nat  4^  jet  grasped  hj  us,  and- AfiiUng 
is  iQore  ourious  than  th^  di^oaasions  to  whiob  it  gives  rise  amaBgat 
those  who  have  made  it  their  apecaaji  jStudy ;  a  great  many  pestgla 
think  they  know  ell  about  it,  sjUheiiigb  they  have  not  laaatered  etren 
the  elements  of  it*  It  would  he,  perhaps*.  diffieuU  oompletehf  4» 
instrnot  all  the  officers  that  may  become  qapftains  of  torpedo-boats^ 
during  a  sadden  and  always  possible  war»  in  the  soienoe  of  tba^ 
torpedo ;  we  could  furtber  wish,  that  the  new  engine  nughf;  be 
assimilated,  to  the  oidioajry  prpjeqtile.  The  day  when  it  becomee 
nothing  more  than  a  shot,  which  may  be  kept  without  deU»moii% 
in  a  locker,  the  freedom  of  the  sea  will  be  secured  for  every  natiopt 
choosmg  to  construct  torpedoes.  We  are  not  near  this  aa  jet 
in  France ;  not  only  do  we  neglect  to  construct  torpedoes,  bujt  W0 
do  not  even  understand  how  to  keep  those  of  Mr.  Whitehead itt 
order. 

The  number  of  our  torpedoes  actually,  serviceable  is  insuffioi^eii^ 
to  arm  our  vessels ;  and»  if  tbey  were  sufficient,  the  arrangemc^ta 
on  board  the  ship  for  their  discharge  is  in  such  an  ineffloi^at 
condition  that  it  would  negative  their  effect.  Our  impvdse 
tubes  are  not  gauged^  the  doors  of  these  tubes  are  not  water^tigbt 
on  board  the  torpedo-bo^ts ;  for  the  last  two  years  we  have  baea 
wanting  to  reconstruct  the  breach.  ,  ; 

In  1884  a  ministerial  despatch  gave  orders  to  try  a  hi^ad 
breach  on  some  of  the  torpedo-boats,  similar  to  those  which -^r» 
so  successful  on  other  vessels;  but  this  has  only  just  been  ataned, 
and  it  will  be  a  long  time  beibre  the  arrangement  will  hp  v90iii» 
pleted.  Wh^  it  is  com|»Ieted,  more  trials  will  be  necessary;, 
when  a  report  will  be  sent  from  one  office  to  another^  and  bring  na^ 
decision  fpr,  at  least,  a  y^ear  after  it  is  sent,  to  head-quarters;  and 
this  (as  is  only  too  likely),  if  it  does  not  go  straight  off  to  reposa  in 
a  mouldy  official  report,  whence  it  will  never  again  emerge.        , .;{ 

Almost  every  detail  of  the  [military  armament  of  our  torpedo- 
boats  is  ^solutely  neglected ;  oven  its  formation  is  ia  its  iafenoy*. 
Wo.,  btsve  nO;iiz)pulsQ  %wh/^  , no r apcesspr j  .spare  tubea;.  aa  th«t 
the,  smaiiefEit.  damftge  disables  the  equipment  for  an  indaSsuta 
period.    If  anything  is  damaged  by  any  accident,  the  loss  .is;  vaQr 


great:  eteii  if  we  had  theneeeatary  mftterial  it  takes  a  oomiderable 
titteto  replace  it  If  ive  hai  epmre  gear  any  acoident  woald  be 
iitiiiAiiortiU3t»  as 'it  o<>ald  be  repati^ed  at  a&oe. 

But  our  tt^eenals  wevk  for  vrgeiit,  well-koown,  a«d  weil«defitied' 
needs;  not -for  things  that  may  be  needed*  We  bate  already 
pM^ed,  b«t  ^e  easnot  often  enough  fepeat,  that  a  large  Mmber  6f 
torpedo-boats  nay  be  seen  in  onr  ports  whioh  have  been  waiting 
Ibff  years  for  a  disoharging  apparatus,  whioh  has  never  yet  been 
cakeninto  oonsideration;  in  ease  of  war  no  one  oonld  tell  what 
style  of  equipment  would  best  snit  theili. 

'Hiiis,  both  as  to  mannfaotuctBg  and  as  to  perfecting  torpedoes^ 
we  are  notably  and  strikingly  inferior  to  other  nations^  who  hare 
got  their  speeial  workshops  fbr  the  oonstruction  and  readjustment 
of  the  engine  of  war,  by  a  process  that  remains  secret.  This  diDee 
not  prevent  their  occasionally  buying  a  patierUy  that  seems  on  im» 
provmneni  on  the  rest,  from  Mr.  Whitehead  ;  but  they  work  chiefly 
fenr  themselves,  and,  if  we  'may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  they  work 
steadily. 

Fcdlowing  the  precepts  of  the  ftible,  English,  Bussians,  and 
Oermans  trust  no  one  bat  themselves.  We  trust  entirely  to  Mr. 
Whitehead,  and  pour  our  millions  into  his  cash-box;  they  are, 
doubtless,  well  spent,  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  expend  them 
in  a  national  factory  ?  And  we  ought  to  take  into  account  that 
some  war  might  occur  obliging  Mr.  Whitehead  to  refuse  to 
supply  ns. 

Wodld  this  supposition^  even,  be  absurd?  And  yet  no  one 
seems  to  have  thought  of  it.  If  it  came  to  be  realised,  we  should 
not  have  a  single  torpedo  to  put  on  board  our  vessels,  unless,  by 
hastily  organising  (and,  therefore^  under  very  disadvantageous 
conditions)'  this  national  factory,  which  we  had  done  nothing  to 
start  in  time  of  peace. 

Finally,  however  perfect  our  torpedo-boats  may  be  from  the  sea* 
going  point  of  view,  their  equipment  is  still  most  incomplete,  and 
in  this  difection,  if  hostilities  broke  out,  we  should  find  ourselves 
tendbly  disappointed. 

We  must,  therefore,  search  out  the  weak  points  of  our  present 
organisation,  and  the  remedy  that  should  be  at  once  applied  to 
them. 

8. 

What  is  the  reason  of  the  state  of  things  we  have  just  described? 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  owing  to  our  having  neither 
tiie  working  gear  not  the  necessary  pet^oHnel  for  torpedoes ;  to  the 
faol  that  there  is  no  one  in  high  placed  thoroughly  convinced  that 
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the  torpedo  is  a  weapoo  destined  ta  play,  at  least  as  lAiportoittl  a 
p^rt  as  tbe  gun.  Tke  speeoh  mads  hj  Admiral ^Pejiron*' in  th^  iiiBn 
Hussion  over  the  budget,  conolusiTaly  prores  this.  Whftt  has.b6flii 
done  for  guns,  and  what  has  been  done  for  torpedoes  ?  m 

In  oomparing  the  organisation  of  the  service  of  artillery- and  th^t 
of  torpedoes^  we  dearly  see  the  estimation  in  whiob  thiA  new  weapoa 
is  held.  The  marine  artillery  has  a  special  foundry  at  BneUe^  a 
speoial  workshop  in  every  dockyard,  a  responsible  workshop,  wbera 
guns  are  repaired  and  kept  in  order,  and,  lasdy,  ft  firing  range  at 
04yroS|  or  even  on  t^e  Bovereiffn^  where  the  guns  coming  from  the 
State  workshops,  or  bought  by  eontraet,  are  tried^  As  peraennel 
in  charge  of  the  construction,  repairs,  and  preservation  of  the  gvns 
and  projectiles  appropriated  for  the  service  of  the  fleet,  it  has  an 
inspector-general  residing  in  Paris.  This  inspector,  who  is  general 
of  a  division  of  artillery,  is  assisted  by  a  brigadier-general,  with 
the  rank  of  adjutant  to  the  ]Dspeotor*>general.  Under  tbe  orders 
of  these  two  general  officers,  besides  two  majors  or  captains,  as 
aide6-»de-oamp,  there  are  two  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  artillery, 
one  captain,  two  draughtsmen,,  two  overseers,  with  authority  over 
the  works,  and  an  accountant. 

Besides  tbe  special  and  unexpected  inspections  which  the  Minis- 
ter may  confide  to  the  permanent  inspector,  and  to  the  dspnty 
adjutant-general,  the  latter  has  more  particularly  to  proceed  on 
periodical  rounds  of  inspection.  The  permanent  inspector-geneKal 
of  artillery  and  the  adjutaut  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  tile 
Naval  Board  of  Oonstmotion.  The  inspeotoivgeneral  has  to  consider 
all  projects,  designs,  and  instructions  having  reference,  firstly*  to  the 
establishment,  the  construction,  the  amelionation  and  support  of 
tbe  fnaiiriel  for  the  artillery  both  in  France  and  in  the  Colonies ; 
secondly,  to  the  appKcation  and  execution  of  experiments ;  tbitdly, 
to  the  general  inspection  of  mcU^risl,  and  the  use  to  which  it  oan 
subsequently  be  put ;  fourthly,  to  tbe  mspeotion  of  the  manuiiM^ry 
of  ordnance,  weapons,  projectiles,  and  matiriel\  and  fifthly,  to  the 
practiee  at  the  raoges.  He  gives  his  opinion  on  all  inventiims  in 
connectian  with  the  artillery,  by  order  of  tbe  Minister,  transnuUed 
through  the  Board  of  Works,  all  the  buildiug  and  other  matters  in 
connection  with  marine  artillety  are  overiooked  by  his  otal^  be 
does  not  correspond  himself  with  the  authorities  in  the  dockyaiods 
or  establishments  outside  the  ports ;  the  cemmnnieations  he  may 
hav^  to  exchange  with  them  are  made  -in  tbe  name  of  the  Minister 
by  the  Board  of  Oontrol ;  -finally  bsis^nds  an  annual  repoit  to  the 
Minister  on  the  general  state  tf  th%  idepattnienti   . 

This  powerful  centtalisation  inPluis  gives  unity  and  csHiaikahle 
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aoti^ily  to. the  eertioe^  A  dirpotor  iritfa  a  deputy  baa  charge  of  the 
fott^dryalBiiieUe;  adsd^'l^ge  jMM'^nif^/  of  a  lower  grade,  both 
ci^  iadrd  inilitary,  iai  employed  in  the  fiiotory. 

In  each  port  the  cennnand  of  the  artillery  is  given  to  a  oolonel, 
ip^ho'equally  had  a '  numerous  oitil  and  military  personnel  at  his 
dl^BBft;  it  has  charge,  firstly,  of  all  works  relating  to  the  artillery; 
eecoiidly/of  the  workebops  oonneoted  with  the  service;  thirdly,  of 
theiH^le  of  ordnance  and  powder ;  fourthly,  of  the  arrangement  and 
pteservation  of  the  ordnaneo  and  ammanition  reserred  for  the 
ardifament  of  State  eetablisfamenis  and  marine  batteries  ;  fifthly,  it 
has  to  store,  issue,  and  keep  aoeount  of  all  the  articles  in  oon* 
neoiion  with  the  commission^ 

Ae  we  have  just  shown,  this  organisation  is  complete ;  and  if 
it  may  be  criticised  on  some  heads,  it  certainly  assures  all  the 
advantages  for  the  artillery  to  be  derived  from. order,  method,  and 
a  clear  view  of  the  means  towards  attaining  the  object  in  view. 
Does  anything  similar  exist  for  torpedoes  ?  We  shall  see.  As  to 
personnel^  this  is  what  we  find.  In  Paris,  two  lieutenants,  under 
the  immediate  orders  of  the  controller  of  the  army  ;  the  latter  is 
far  too  engrossed  by  the  gigantic  constructions  which  are  unfortu* 
nateiy  the  order  of  the  day,  to  think  about  torpedoes,  and  he  only 
listens  with  half  an  ear  to  the  observations  of  the  two  lieutenants; 
£Mr  he  is  not  the  least  bonnd  to  pay  any  attention  to  them. 

in  the  ports  we  find  one  engineer  in  charge  of  the  torpedoes, 
and  having,  besides  this,  special  duties  in  the  arsenal ;  his  time  is 
more  taken  up  in  superintending  vessels  in  process  of  repair  than 
in  looking  after  the  small  workshop  apportioned  to  the  torpedoes, 
Where  the  personnel  is  merged  in  that  of  other  workshops. 
Besides  this  engineer,  or  rather  including  him,  there  is  a  torpedo 
ootnmission,  presided  over  by  a  commander,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  tfC  the  head  of  the  movable  defence  fbroe.  As  this  commission 
isr  made  np  of  purely  temporary  members,  it  can  neither  have  tradi« 
dons  nor  sequence  of  ideaa. 

The  commander  of  the  movable  defenoe  remains  two  years ;  he 
oomes  knowing  nothing,  and  takes  a  long  time  to  learn,  for  he  is 
uttfortanately  very  often  dbll  and  tittiid.  He  does  not  venture  to 
try  experiments  for  fear  of  losses ;  he  gives  out  that  he  is  always 
relMly,  and  when,  thanks  to  the  force  of  cii^umstanoes,  he  haa  got 
to  know  a  little  abant  hie  duties,  he  if  sent  off,  or  given  the  oom*> 
mand.of  some  transpoct,  on  which. be  quickly  forgets  all  he  has 
leamt^-  The  engineer^  on  hiapasl^  is  only  toowiUiag.lo  give  up 
the  study  of  a  weapon.whii^  pftn  be  6f  no  us^  toibim« 

As.toflMR^^nW,  the  supply  of  torpedoes  is  lamentably  defioibnt. 
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First,  we  repeat,  there  is  no  workshop  for  them  answering  to 
that  at  Bnelle  for  artillery.  As  for  the  storing  and  repairs, 
they  are  done  in  the  workshops  in  the  dockyards,  by  a  limited 
per9onnely  where  there  are  no  plans  or  works  having  reference  to 
the  future,  and  where  urgent  necessities  are  alone  attended  to,  or 
losses  repaired  that  may  occur  at  the  moment.  f]iQ  workmen  are 
as  unsatisfactory  as^  t^O"  aQ9is|;|d(^Qgl|i40r^il^ft>6d  over  them* 
Mechanics  are  borrowed  from  various  trades  to  work  at  torpedoes. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  oodvplain  of,  if  these'  woUitf  reihain 
constant  to  their  new  task*  But  they  do  nothing  but  move  from 
one  workshop  to  another — from  that  of  the  torpedoes  to.  tl^kt 
having  to  do  with  the  machinery  for  the  ships,  &c.  &c.  The  pefti; 
officers  are  no  less  unstable. 

In  none  of  our  five  ports,  if  the  need  arose,  should  we  find  the 
plans  necessary  to  the  construction  of  the  spare  gear  of  a  tube  for 
discharging  torpedoes. 

After  each  loss  the  necessary  measurements  have  to  be  taken  on 
the  disabled  vessel. 

For  stores  and  spare  gear  no  provision  is  made  in  oar  porte. 

Finally,  the  torpedo  commission  has  the  merest  preteyuce  of  a 
workshop,  with  a  foreman  and  a  few  mechanics.  This  workshop 
is,  however,  the  best  at  Toulon,  for,  by  a  happy  chancy  the  per- 
sonnelheLB  not  been  altered  for  some  time;  but  it  is  very  insuffi- 
cient, and  will  become  still  more  so. 

Thus,  there  is  no  torpedo  service,  or  none  to  speak  of.  Vainly 
have  young  officers  taken  up  the  subject  with  enthusiasm,  vainly 
have  some  of  our  engineers  endeavoured  to  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps, vainly  is  everything  tried  on  the  Japon  and  in  the  movable 
defence  force. 

All  these  isolated  efforts  and  unsupported  attempts  fail  through 
want  of  encouragement  and  direction.  Every  project,  work,  and 
plan  is  sent  to  Paris ;  often  they  are  very  contradictory,  and  to 
pronounce  among  them  all,  to  solve  the  problem,  or,  rather^^to 
show  the  Controller  of  the  Navy  (who  is  profoundly  indifierent)  the 
way  to  solve  it,  there  are  only  two  lieutenants  at  the  office ;  and 
these  would  be  much  the  better  for  a  fresh  course  on  the  Japon^  or 
with  the  movable  defence  force,  where  progress  is  the  order  of  the 
day. 

{To  he  condnued*) 
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The  transport  set  vice  is  the  soul  pf  an  army,  because  alone  it  gives  it  life  and 
metettiecrt^.^DB  G%klacbs. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  various 
schemes  for  a  transport  service  which  have  iVom  time  to  time  heea 
hurriedly  originated  to  meet  emergencies,  shelved  as  soou  as 
those  emergencies  had  passed,  and  re-organised  when  they  occurred 
again ;  but  tq  deal,  as  concisely  as  I  can,  with  the  different  means 
of  land  transport  used  in  the  East — to  sift  the  relative  advantages 
of  eacb  working  unit.  Before  doing  this,  however,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  make  an  exception  of  the  scheme — now  adopted  as 
the  system — upon  which  the  transport  service  of  India  is  based^ 
and  give  briefly  its  lines.  This  becomes  necessary^  in  order  to 
show  that  when  the  outlay  on  an  organisation  such  as  the  transport 
of  an  army  (which,  practically,  cannot  be  limited  during  a  cam- 
paign, and  miist  always  admit  of  the  greatest  elasticity)  is  kept 
within  a  certain  margin^  the  main  difficulty  is  to  secure  the 
maximum  available  carrying  power  ever  ready  for  extended  opera- 
tions, yet  capable  of  being  increased  from  some  reserve  source ; 
lo  plain  English,  to  make  the  money  go  as .  far  as  possible  with- 
out impairing  efficiency.  This  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  the 
elaborators  of,  and  the  detractors  from,  schemes.  Now  although 
Colonel  Low's — as  the  Indian  transport  system  is  generally  called — 
laid  itself  open  to  a  certain  amount  of  adverse  criticism,  the  fact  of 
its  adoption  by  such  experienced  authorities  as  the  late  and  presen); 
Commanders-in-Chief  of  India,  shows  that  it  has  gone  nearer  the 
Realisation  of  what  was  wanted  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It^ 
weak  point,  if  it  is  fair  to  call  it  so  before  it  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  the  ordeal  of  years,  lies  in  the  unreliability  of  its 
''  Resource  Returns  *' — those  returns  rendered  by  the  native  civil 
authorities  in  outlying  districts,  of  the  transport  of  every  descrip- 
tion procurable  at  three^en^Jfte^l^.TOcl  thixj^_^ays'  notice.  These 
reports  must  always  be  accepted  with  more  or  less  caution ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why,  in  time,  they  should  not  become  every  bit 
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to 'Misluriite  as  inoDm».tafitjO])ot);arai»bed«<te9>)lveli€^  is 

lefciaitha  pewalT;  o£.  thiwfr.  amkingdit^PMDtpJbQtigltHii  l^^wadbpg. 
It  rests  with  the  compiler's  intelligence  and  knowledge  qf  nttift^-dMl^ 
tiiol  <tD  imti'do^im  of^iinorett?  {ihdriit9itiMf«0  jAe^ot^peiiimfy  ba)  I 
.wiUs(  ihenefdre^.  dnmiss<.thi»  iq«MddonuQfiiTfe8pUrQ9fWMbfiy<mdn(k 
<iBd&aHary>i!re4tti#eiB#ntot  piovidiad  iot^a  irilhitlhb  >iiiiaiirbffth;i|l4if£oatoi 
personal  experience,' 'ItftmcoarixiDed  thaitiii:  .ttucotfatitj^  Bka  bdm 
tiiere  >  will  alwia^s  be  gisimiidiffiiBukjriaitiokam  of 

tMQspkxrt  to  <  pcebeei  :oatEddtt^rp?faoi(^  ^iimti^  naLibBUofe^inbit 
istaknis, are  rendered  hy  oiyil  orjothofiaiildieriti^aii.  :Iti:wili  totJUrtb- 
^omittg^  i  'diowii  /byfcinf  uiultkihiBg  mo^hbeingi  tBcoffmMk.ibl  (he 
British  servicej  a  certain  degree  of  moral tpflfeosntwiiiiiitvaiUily 
haTe>tobe.  farought.  to'  beaor  idt  6id0r^'to/pstoiir6i.h(li;: Taking) the 
forcgoiiig  intDT  «oBBidflratiKm/ tflonriandro'qizeii^  bfrtmnspmrtia 
T6d0oe4<ti>'<t#o .salient pointft^-ri.>   ;  ::  rt  \  ,-<i.''l     .i-'..<  t^    'ii>7'j  j;: 

ti*)"  'Wb^tberk.ifl  better  > to lmaintaiiir>. am  teomnas  JMBinniit- jof 
pcrwuient'tiram^ort  atia  proptortionaAe-eKpehditaie,;/fHid  niosttNof  it 
lying  Site' dwrmgjwaoe  time.?' or»^.  •'  I  .-     iiM     ..-  Imu  -^  •  if: 

(ii.)  Keeptip^  at  fr-eompaiBtiFeiy.imall'tost^  A  nsolaiiB-fldfiQisBat 
for  all  ordinary  requirements^  to  be  expanded,  at  an  inai0i8ddiotit» 
kj^^  whA  seceasity  ames?!    ;     ^•l*:''  -'T;    ^.\  «.%- 

^Eheve  ia  a  thiitl  especUeml^  'tbei^'oetaintBg^fee"  phin;i  fasti  it 
po8S6B6es .palpable  disadvastagea^  is  'eoetly-  4ild.itieffioiant;  beaideB 
giving  a  loop-hole  for  fraud.  On  th^fit^t/CniSo  queBeB»_I<  dbiak:  I 
may  v«Dtnre  to  asserty  hinge  the  transport  daffioultieB  in  the -fast 
(th^re  is  no  analogy  with  those  in  Europe),  andy  all  thipgs  eoa<- 
aidered,  the  plan  cootained  in  the  second  ia<  the  most  reasonable. 
There  must  always  be  a  temporary  hitoh  in  efficiency  while  firedi 
transport  is  being  ^'lieked  into  shape/'  bat  this  can  be  done 
while  the  trained  portion  is  at  the  front ;  and  a  permanent,  regi* 
mental  system  (t.^.  each  corps  fully  completed  with  its  own  un- 
interchangeable  transport),  though  theoretically  perfecti  would 
soon  swamp  the  army  estimates  altogether.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
be  effectual,  but  is  simply  out  of  the  question  from  a  money 
point  of  view.  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  bear  all  this  in  mind  while 
considering  the  following  summary  of  Colonel  Low's,  or,  as  I 
shall  in  future  call  it,  the  Indian  Transport  Service,  scheme : — 

(a,)  This  "  gives  one-half  transport  on  the  service  scale  to  the 
troops  protecting  the  different  frontiers,  and  to  certain  forces  which 
will  be  held  ready  equipped  for  either  local  service  or  for  despatch 
to  a  distant  point."  The  collective  strength  of  this  force,  with 
one-half  transport  in  regimental  charge,  is  about  60,000  fighting 
men. 
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•  (^4  ^tidmdt^s  the  ottiwBtvyiiDtwdeEpiStttsiFaleBi  ily^achof  whiokft 
dditUn  edoiintof  peimltiQeaeitrftnpperii  is- man^  on  a  piaae& 

JbotiDg/iDdmliliBed  lor  the  qaoteindnft  ofi  teoopa-  botjli  in  -  OMktoa^- 
nie&ii  aiid  OA^dv^iDirakftoiti  kaiibn:t(>8tiai^ 

<ii(0  ItiBeoavisrtlie  infiUlisatioA^  of  10;000&  fi^^htiiig^iaEtn.  io  the 
Binijab  ttnd)  Beogal  rsB^eitiveiy  r 9,000  men  in  Boipbay  and,&,a8f> 
]i0Madfa8;''and  atibreamettanegmk  power  bf  adDbilistngft  Aiive 
ofi  18^500  nKeoat  ^y  aka|NMrt  imt  distant  poinftywitboiitetcrQwihiog^ 
dnl^'irontrorirflBafiopt^ ..     i  .  .    i\ 

'  (e*)  It  baintainsi  thai  syetetn!  of  rasoimie  ratuniB  far  eaob  *  daolt 
beforq  alhiddd  to»  itt  orflec  to^appiliemeiKt)  tfad  standing  tra«apcari:iD 
the  event  of  war.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  eirentnaJtly  develop  into. a 
xeobgnised  By8tan;of  registratioa  of  aarriaga^  &c.  «8<  in  'Q^^maoy. 

X/')  It  bisa^  a  -  diatinctiwe  staff  of^  spBcinUakSi  so  "to  symh;, 
o£Scer8  and  subordinates,  recruited  from  those  who  httTe  utkdeigDoe 
8!iegtilaroonv88!ol  ^iatrubtioii,.>Dd' maintains  a  furee  ol  trained 
atteddioits;  -.. 

(^.)  Its  annual  oost,  including  equiptneat,  buildizi^^  dus^  vani 
otbcvf  iteniei  unntosssarjjr- to '  mchtigDi  in  fmattiole  su^  as  this, 
oomw  withiii  Bs.i  85,00,000,  ^  or^  Bcmghly.  estimated  at  die  rate 
of  exdhaUge,  son^e  iQdOO^OOOv         • 

As  some  doubt  magr  eviqt  regarding  the  iejem  ^'  half-transport^"  I 
may  explain  that  by  this  is  meant  that  portion  which  is  per^ 
manentfy  retained  in  the  regimental  eharge  of  certain  ooips, 
earriage  being  oalenlated  on  the  oold^^ weather  service  scale  with  180 
rounds  per  man*  These  corps  are  those  which  form  part,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  following  "  little  armies  "  :-^ 

i.  A  brigade  of  all  arms  in  Sind. 

ii.  The  troops  in  the  Peshawur  district, 
iii.  Portion  of  the  army  in  the  Punjab, 
iv.  The  small  force  in  Bohilcund. 

V.  The  Punjaub  Frontier  Force, 
vi.  The  force  in  Eastern  frontier, 
vii.  The  force  in  Burma. 

In  fact>  in  those  districts  where  trouble  is  most  likely  to  occur. 

The  ambulance,  which  includes  sick-carts,  dhoolies,  &c.,  with 
the  bearer  corps,  also  comes  under  the  transport  supervision* 

Having  now,  I  trust,  given  an  intelligible  outline  of  the  system 
upon  which  the  Indian  transport  service  is  conducted^  I  proceed 
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with  my  original  intention — a  description  of  its  working  units. 
Leaving  railways  and  riVers  out  of  my  text,  transport  in  the  East  is 
divided  into  two  parts. 

I.  Pack  (which  includes  ''  coolies/'  as  well  as  every  kind  of 
beast  of  burden). 

II.  Wheeled. 

Under  the  first  come  elephants,  camels,  mules,  ponies,  donkeys, 
bullocks,  coolies. 

Under  the  second,  army  transport  carts  (bullock),  light  carts, 
mule-trollies,  water-carts,  country-carts,  ekkas. 

As  pack  transport  is  of  the  first  importance,  its  components 
being  also  available  for  draught,  I  will  take  these  seriatim. 

The  Elephant. 

I  have  placed  the  elephant  first,  not  because  of  his  superiority  as 
a  means  of  transport,  but  on  account  of  his  size  and  expense,  for 
of  all  transport  animals  he  is  the  most  costly  to  catch  or  buy  and 
keep.  He  certainly  possesses  immense  strength,  and  can  be  put  to 
a  variety  of  uses  where  sheer  weight  and  motive  power  are  essen- 
tials ;  but,  except  when  employed  on  specific  duties,  such  as  the 
carrying  of  the  howdah-khana,  or  extra  heavy  camp  equipage  of 
His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  or  the  lifting  of  logs  in  the  timber- 
yards  of  Rangoon,  and  being  marched  through  countries  where 
fodder  of  all  kinds  is  easily  and  cheaply  procurable,  I  doubt  whether 
he  really  ever  ''  pulls  his  weight,"  in  a  monetary  sense.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  elephant  as  a  strictly  pack-animal,  for,  although  he 
is  used  to  draw  the  guns  of  heavy  field-batteries,  he  is  not  natu- 
rally adapted  for  draught.  For  transport  purposes  only  female 
elephants  are  purchased  (there  are,  however,  still  plenty  of  males 
in  employment),  and  these  should  not  be  less  than  twenty  or 
more  than  thirty  years  old.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  to  height,  8  feet  and  upwards  being  first-class,  all  under 
•8  feet  second-class  animals;  but  no  elephant  should  be  below 
7  feet,  measured  in  the  same  manner  as  a  horse.  A  straight  flat 
back,  with  no  tendency  to  arch,  and  a  stout  barrel,  are  points  to  be 
preferred  to  size  when  selecting  a  beast.  The  regulation  scale  of 
weights  to  be  carried  lays  down  1,200  lbs.  for  a  first-class,  960  lbs. 
for  a  second-class  elephant ;  but  this  cannot  be  taken  as  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  (indeed,  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  pack-animals. 
Judgment  in  this  respect  becoming  often  strangely  blurred  on  ser- 
vice) ;  for  I  have  seen  a  huge  elephant,  10  feet  high,  labour  more 
under  a  1,000-lb.  load  than  one,  barely  8  feet,  carrying  over  1,200 
lbs.    It  needs  a  practised  eye,  when  once  a  load  exceeds  1,000  lbs., 
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to  avoid  the  very  grave  fault  of  oyerloading.  I  have  met  men  who 
would  take  the  greatest  oare  to  httshand  the  strength  of  their 
chargers,  calcalate  the  weight  they  had  to  carry  to  the  nicety  of  a 
race  entry,  who,  where  an  elephant  or  camel  was  concerned,  seemed 
to  iSbixA,  that  as  long  as  there  was  any  ¥oom  left  on  the  poor  beast 
they  could  heap  on  kit.  This,  not  from  cruelty,  but  ignorance--^ 
ignorance  amounting  to  culpability  on  the  march.  As  a  rule, 
both  British  and  Native  soldiers  prefer  elephants  to  all  other  Pack 
carriage,  because  they  give  them  less  trouble  than  any  other 
animal,  and  fewer  are  required.  Two  elephants  will  carry  three 
large  D.  P.  European  privates'  tents  and  ten  ordinary  sepoys^  p&ls. 
All  the  men  have  to  do  is  to  fold  these  tents  (this  used  formerly 
to  be  left  to  the  transport  attendants)  and  hand  their  components 
or  other  species  of  load  to  the  ''  mahouts/'  or  drivers,  the  elephant 
himself  picking  up  any  light  article,  such  as  buckets,  &c.,  with  his 
trunk.  Moreover,  when  laden  he  can,  if  necessary,  start  off  in- 
dependently, all  other  pack-animals  being  in  groups  of  threes; 
and,  not  being  addicted  to  sudden  stampedes,  he  plods  along 
steadily  to  his  destination.  From  the  regimental  officer's  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  elephant  very  likely  is  regarded  as  the  most 
excellent  pack-transport,  but,  from  the  State  s,  I  repeat  my  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  is  worth  his  keep  in  any  numbers.  That  some 
should  be  retained  for  defined  purposes  is  fiilly  recognised  by  the 
Indian  Transport  Service  scheme,  and  elephants  are,  by  this,  chiefly 
allotted  to  Burma,  the  Eastern  frontier,  and  Oudh,  where  food  is 
plentiful  and  cheap.  Having  given  the  advantages  of  elephants,  I 
must  state  my  reasons  for  qualifying  them.  Although  they  live, 
in  many  instances,  over  the  century,  they  are  in  reality  delicate 
creatures,  and  require  as  much  care  and  '*  coddling/'  at  times,  as  a 
sickly  child.  They  are  subject  to  all  manner  of  diseases,  of  which 
colic,  **  lungun,''  or  worms,  "  chowrung,"  the  effects  of  chill,  sore 
back  and  feet,  and  musthee  (in  males  only),  are  the  most  common ; 
while  they  are  not  exempt  from  apoplexy,  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
and  other  ills  that  the  animal  flesh  is  heir  to. 

On  service,  especially  when  food  is  bad  and  scarce,  the  seeds 
of  "  zerbad,"  a  kind  of  dropsy,  or  debility,  as  fatal  in  beast  as 
consumption  in  man^  are  often  sown.  As  might  be  expected,  they 
suffer  and  have  to  be  dosed,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk;  and 
**  mussalas  "  (as  native  veterinary  medicines  are  called)  mount  up 
to  a  very  considerable  item  in  their  keep.  It  is  true  that  these 
''  mussalas  '*  are  principally  composed  of  ingredients  which  add 
zest  to  a  Mussulman's  curry — mahouts  are  mostly  Mahomedans— 
but,  making  due  allowance  for  the  driver  sharing  them  with  his 
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beast,  m  elephant  disposes  of  j^ii  waiting  |i},taarijtit^  of  QoofUpp^ 
in  the  year.  Then  the.  male  elephant  whpn  ^*mustn'  (t^e^  first 
sign  of  this  is  a  discharge  from  the  *'  obed/'  or  teixiple.  hole)  is 
both  useless  and  dangerous  while  the  fury  is  on  hini,  a  month  or 
more ;  henoe  the  restriction  to  females.  Sore  feet .  and  backs^ 
especially  the  former,  are  an  unending  sourop  of  anxiety,  and  an 
intelligent  mahout  will,  whenever  he  can^  avoid  hard  roads ,  md 
keep  on  soft  ground.  Still,  you  cannot  always  pick  your  road*, 
and  sore  feet  and  ulcers  at  the  margin  of  the  hoof-pad  are  fie- 
quently  the  result  of  rocky  paths,  and  punctures  by  sharp  stonea. 
This  necessitates  the  application  of  an  astringent  known  as 
"  chobe "  by  the  natives,  for  if  neglected  a  worse  type  of  foot 
soreness  ("thuUee")  ensues;  and  I  have  seen  elephante'  feet  worn 
down  "  at  heel,"  like  an  old  shoe,  after  a  prolonged  march  with 
guns.  This  "  thullee  "  stage  of  foot-soreness  is,  however,  seldom 
reached,  except  when  employed  for  draught. 

Again,  the  Transport  Begulations  lay  down  that  "when 
elephants  show  signs  of  sore  backs,  camels  or  carts  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  proportion  of  three  camels  or  a  three  or  four  bullock- 
cart  to  each  elephant,  to  carry  its  load."  This  is  not  always  possible, 
so,  prevention  being  better  than  cure  (an  axiom  which  the  trans- 
port officer  must  forever  bear  in  mind),  constant  examination  of  the 
**  guddela,'^  or  pad  next  the  skin,  and  of  the  gear  generally,  is 
necessary.  Before  each  day's  march,  the  back  and  load  should  be 
critically  inspected — another  axiom,  which  applies  to  all  pack* 
animals.  Then  the  effect  on  an  elephant  of  being  taken  through 
water  in  a  heated  condition  is  often  very  serious,  producing  the 
disease  called  ''chowrung,"  before  mentioned.  ''A  dram  of  liquor 
may  prevent  the  disease,  but  months  of  care  will  hardly  cure  it, 
and  the  animal  will  be  more  predisposed  to  it  for  the  future" 
(Indian  Commissariat  Code,  1883.) 

From  all  this  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  a  powerful 
beast,  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  describing  the  elephant  as  a  delicate 
one. 

I  have  left  the  question  of  feeding  and  watering  to  the  last,  and, 
although  the  fixed  allowance  of  food  may  surprise  those  who  have 
never  had  anything  more  to  say  to  the  diet  of  an  elephant  than  to 
give  one  a  bun  at  the  Zoo,  I  may  mention  that  the  Government 
scale  is  really  a  very  moderate  one.  An  elephant  in  good  health 
will  eat  considerably  more  when  he  can  get  it.  He  does  so  when 
"at  graze"  in  the  jungle,  munching  the  young  branches  of  trees, 
filling  himself  with  reeds,  rushes,  and  other  tank  fodder  to  an 
incredible  extent ;  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  Mr* 
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Sanderson,  perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  on  elephants,  once 
tried  the  experiment  of  giving  a  beast  as  much  green  fodder  as  it 
could  eat ;  and,  without  doing  work,  it  disposed  of  800  lbs.  a  day 
for  a  whole  week  f  A  first-class  elephant's  daily  ration  consists  of 
15  lbs.  of  grain  (rice  or  atta),  200  lbs.  of  dry,  or  480  lbs.  of  green 
JFbdder,  with  2  oz.  of  salt ;  a  second-class  elephant  receives  15  lbs. 
of  grain,  150  lbs.  of  dry,  or  820  lbs.  of  green  fodder ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  daily  issue  of  10  lbs.  of  straw  is  made  for  each 
elephant  when  rice  is  given.  This  is  twisted  into  a  kind  of  nest 
by  the  mahout,  the  rice  thrown  into  the  cavity,  and  the  whole 
popped  into  the  animal's  mouth  to  chew  slowly.  If  no  rice  is 
allowed,  then  coarse  **  chupatties'*  are  given  instead.  As  to  water, 
an  elephant  cannot  go  without  it  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
without  injury,  and  should,  when  practicable,  be  watered  twice 
a  day,  as  well  as  washed  and  allowed  to  wallow  in  a  pond  after 
every  march.  When  it  is  calculated  that  food  to  the  extent  stated 
has  either  to  be  procured  at  each  halting-stage,  or  else  carried 
(one  elephant's  load  being  little  more  than  a  day's  fodder  for  two 
others),  their  utility  as  a  means  of  transport  in  unknown  or  barren 
countries  is  open  to  question.  The  cost  of  their  keep  varies,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  with  the  locality,  but,  all  told,  it  averages  some 
£10  to  £12  a  month.  This  is  sometimes  reduced  by  the  sale  of 
ivory,  for  tusks  have  to  be  cut  when  they  become  cumbersome, 
or  are  found  to  be  splitting,  in  the  latter  case  metal  bands  being 
added.  This  cutting  requires  care,  or  the  nerves  may  be  exposed, 
and  render  the  animal  liable  to  severe  tooth  or  rather  tusk-ache ; 
and  the  usual  method  of  judging  the  place  to  cut  the  tusk  is  to 
take  a  line  from  the  eye  to  the  top  tooth  (where  the  upper  and 
lower  gums  meet),  measure  this  length  along  the  tusk,  and  saw  off 
all  beyond. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  standing  order  that  no  transport  animals 
should  be  sent  on  the  march  without  a  supply  of  simple  veterinary 
instruments  and  medicines  handy,  and  I  conclude  the  chapter  on 
elephants  with  those  recommended  by  Veterinary  Surgeon  J.  H. 
Steel  A.y.D.,  as  they  comprise  eveiTthing  that  is  likely  to  be 
wanted,  and  are  easily  obtainable.  "  Always  have  the  following 
implements  and  medicines  with  elephants  on  the  march  and  in 
oamp :  a  wooden  gag,  an  enema  syringe,  an  abscess  knife,  a  long 
probe,  country  spirit,  assafcstida,  common  salt,  ginger,  chiretta, 
sulphate  of  iron." 

Camels. 

These  vary  so  much  with  the  local  breeds,  that,  if  space  per- 
mitted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
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eaoh  kind  in  detail.  Again,  as  vdih  horses,  the  changes  can  be 
rung  on  thoroughbred,  three-quarter,  half,  and  underbred  animals ; 
so  that  as  there  are  horses  and  horses,  there  are  camels  and 
camels.  In  purchasing  or  hiring,  therefore,  for  Government,  only 
general  rules  can  be  gone  by ;  Punjab,  Afghan,  Biluchi,  Jowaki, 
Bohilcund,  and  Maharatta  ones  being  the  best  to  select  firom» 
although  Sind,  perhaps,  at  one  time,  furnished  the  largest  supply 
in  proportion  to  its  area.  Indeed,  this  province  may  be  regarded 
as  a  huge  camel-breeding  fiarm,  from  which  all  manner  of  beasts 
are  turned  out.  Camels  are  not  indigenous  to  southern  India^  and 
prosper  but  indifferently  there.  The  reader  must  not  forget  that  I 
am  dealing  solely  with  pack  animals ;  trotting  camels  for  *'  shutur 
sowars,"  **  camelry,"  and  other  riding  purposes,  being  outside  the 
range  of  transport  proper ;  but,  as  regards  treatment  and  general 
principles,  what  applies  to  one  class  applies  equally  to  the  other. 
Unlike  the  elephant,  where  only  a  guess  can  be  made  at  his 
age,  that  of  a  camel  can  be  readily  tested  by  his  teeth  up  to 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  Government  camels  should  always  be 
bought  between  6  and  8,  and  be  never  less  than  6|  feet  at 
the  shoulder.  When  seated,  the  tendons  of  the  hind  legs,  above 
the  hock,  should  be  well  defined,  and  show  no  quivering  uncertain 
motion  when  the  animal  rises.  Wide  chestj  large  knees  and  hocks, 
short  thick  legs,  well  rounded  stomach,  without  any  ''  tucked-up  " 
appearance,  are  points  to  be  looked  for,  but  which  vary  with  the 
breed ;  while  the  hump  plays  an  important  part  in  the  selection  of 
a  camel,  as  the  front  of  the  saddle  fits  round  it.  When  in  bad  con- 
dition— and  camels,  if  neglected,  fall  off  quicker,  I  think,  than  any 
animal  I  have  ever  had  to  deal  with — ^the  vertebra  crops  up  pro- 
minently, and  so,  as  with  the  elephant,  roach-backed  specimens 
should  be  avoided.  The  regulated  weight  which  a  Gt)vemment 
camel  is  supposed  to  carry  is  five  maunds,  or  400  lbs. ;  but  the 
remarks  I  made  when  speaking  of  elephants^  are  equally  applicable 
to  camels.  I  have  seen  a  fine«looking  Government  beast  in  a 
mountain  pass,  literally  groaning  under  his  400  lbs.  of  ill- 
balanced  and  indifferenUy-packed  load,  while  a  string  of  Brahni 
camels  (private  property)  stepped  gaily  along,  each  carrying  eight 
maund  bags,  or  640  lbs.  I  Veterinary-Surgeon  Oliphant,  spealdng 
of  the  Euram  Field  Force,  says :  "  The  camel  has  proved  the  most 
unsatisfactory  as  a  beast  of  burden,  ai  bast  in  Oovemment  kand$^ 
in  the  past  campaign  *'  (the  italics  are  mine) ;  that  is  to  say,  before 
the  introduction  of  a  spedally-trained  transport  service.  Many 
men  said  the  same  thing  of  them  in  a  sweeping  sensQ ;  but  they 
evidently  were  unmindful  of  the  difference  between  cause  and  effeot. 
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In  reality,  oamels  ar^  an  inyalttable  method  of  transport  (althongh,  as 
I  will  presently  prove,  they,  too,  are  delicate,  necessitating  muoh 
care  and  attention) ;  but  they  require  to  be  thoroughly  trained  and 
accustomed  to  European  troops.  The  British  soldiers'  hands  do 
not  err  on  the  side  of  gentleness  as  a  rule ;  and  it  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  when  he  hauls  at  the  nose  rope  of  a  camel  as  he  would 
at  a  cable,  lacerating  the  poor  beast's  flesh  with  the  wooden  nose- 
peg,  and  yelling  in  choice  expletives  to  the  brute  to  Baito !  {**  Sit 
down  "),  the  latter  resents  the  treatment  and  tries  to  break  away. 
Once  free,  especially  if  his  load  consists  of  tinkling  cooking  pots, 
he  proceeds  to  kick  it  o£F  by  a  series  of  bucks,  and,  head  well  in 
the  air,  clears  away  to  the  jungle.  This  sort  of  thing  gives  the 
camel  a  bad  name. 

Then  there  is  the  popular  fallacy  that  the  camel  takes  in  a 
supply  of  water  for  a  voyage,  like  a  ship.  Be  can  go  without 
water  for  a  long  time,  it  is  true,  for  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  in  his  Korli 
to  Kartum,  states  that  on  the  desert  march  they  did  so  for  from 
six  to  seven  days ;  but  the  consequence  was  that  the  animals  were 
nigh  useless.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  same  authority, 
further  on,  says :  "  The  result  almost  justified  the  mot  that  we 
thought  we  had  found  in  the  camel  an  animal  that  required  neither 
food,  drink,  nor  rest ;  we  certainly  acted  as  if  the  camel  were  a 
piece  of  machineryj* 

Sir  Charles  Wilson  here  unconsciously  hits  the  nail  on  the  head, 
for  ignorance  of  how  to  treat  the  animal,  and  absence  of  proper 
supervision,  cause  as  many,  if  not  more,  casualties  than  the  actual 
hardships  of  a  campaign.  Of  course,  if  you  cannot  get  water  you 
cannot  give  it ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  camels  should  be  watered 
once  a  day  in  cold,  twice  a  day  in  hot  weather,  and  should  also  be 
allowed  to  drink,  if  they  want  to,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs 
on  the  march.  Tet  Sir  Charles  Wilson  speaks  of  these  animals 
'*  having  been  previously  accustomed  to  water  every  second  or  third 
day,''  as  if  that  was  their  normal  practice.  **  In  the  plains  in 
August,  when  the  weather  is  wet  and  cloudy,  they  often  drink  little 
or  nothing,"  on  the  other  hand  writes  Lieutenant  Leach,  B.E.,  a 
good  authority  ;  but  he  adds,  "  The  surwans  make  them  drink  by 
pouring  half  a  mussak  of  water  down  each  camel's  throat "  ;  and 
these  surwans,  or  camel-men,  know  from  personal  experience  and 
interest  what  is  best  for  their  animals.  In  private  hands,  with 
hiU-men  particularly,  and  even  in  the  plains  of  India,  camels  are 
made  to  do  an  immensity  of  work,  but  their  value  is  appreciated, 
and  they  are  cared  for  as  an  Arab  cares  for  his  horse.  With  Go- 
vernment cattle  it  is  different,  for  the  hireling, ''  because  he  is  an 
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biieling/'  will  not  take  iba  sasna  tconble  .unless  he  13. properly 
Bupervised.  Camels^  too,  ax^  aheap  (0  buy  apd  to  keep*  There 
were  25»594  oamels  bought  by  ez;eontive  eommiaeariat  officers,  be- 
tween the  Ist  September  1879  and  the  daie  when  purpbas^s  peaaed, 
for  the  use  of  troops  in  Afghanistan^  at  an  average  coat  pf  Bs.  89 
Oa.  8p.,  or  about  j66  a-piece*  In  ordinary  peace  time  these  .w^iuld 
sell  for  Us.  60^  or  le^;  and  this  cannot  be  conaidefi^d  doar  .^I^en, 
in  Egypt,  from  £15  to  JfSO  were  aak^  for  Aden  and  ^9uda|mee. 
camels. 

Then  the  Government  soal^  of  food,  though  sufficient,  is  not  ex- 
cessive. Under  this,  a  eaznel  gets  daily  4  Ihs.  of  grain,  25.  lbs.  of 
dry,  or  40  lbs*  of  green  fbddarj  or  20  Iba.  of ''  bhoosa^"  a  kind  of 
bran  or  chopped  dry  fodder,  with  -^  oz^  of  salt;  tbf^  is  .to  eay, 
about  one-seventh  of  what  a  firpt-olass  elephant  eats.  vMoqso.ver, 
when  "  at  gra^ie,"  and  not  being  .workedj  oamels  piak  up  tbeir.,ow& 
living  in  the  jungl»*^an  oooasional  tonio^  to  koep  them  in  tone, 
being  all  that  is  necessary*  You  cannot  give  tbefm  too  much 
grazing ;  but  Lieutenant  Leach  puts  ^'  six  houirA  a  d^y,  on  fair 
ground/'  as  suffident  to  get  aloqg  on-  without  grain.  As  I  befoin 
stated^  camels  are  subject  to  4i  variety  of  ailments*  Of  these 
I  place  sore  backs  and  wounds  before  Ae  othei^^  although  not  a 
disease,  as  being  the  most  common,  and,  ia  nine  cases  out  of  ^n^ 
the  result  of  badly-fitting  saddles,  ill-treatmenti  ap^  neglect.  Ba- 
8i4es»  though  not  medically  very  serious^  they  are  praotioaliy  ao. 
The  moment  the  slightest  sign  of  a  sore  back  is  visiUe  the 
surwan  should  be  ordered  to  teaza  the  stuffing,  ImAe.  .fp  the 
wooden  framework  of  his  saddle,  and,  if  necessary,  add  a  .piid  of 
rag,  so  as  to  make  the  lining  exactly  fit  the  shape  of  the  back,  Ab 
saddles  are  not  taken  off  for  an  hour  or  so  after  arrival  in  can^p^ 
to  allow  the  animals  to  cool  gradually,  a  sore  will  often. escf^ 
notice  unless  the  backs  are  caeefiiUy  inspected,  after  the  removal  of 
the  gear^  by  a  transport  officer  or  N.  C.  officer — a  duty  which  ahouU 
never  be  left  undone*  A  hired  surwan  will  work  a,  camel  idth  l^s 
back  raw,  and  always  skimp  that  essential,  the  grooming  with  a 
currycomb ;  he  seeo^ingly  has  no  bow^  H-  copipaasioii..  ^r  bis 
beasU  .f    , 

Of  :tbe  regular  ailraf nts»  the  commonest  are— *absoess  ppfii  ioi|. 
condition,  bad  bloody  &^.f  ooldsi  C0U9,  pu^iugi  theumatifff^ 
mange,:  to  which  may  be  ad^ed  j^ce,  and  ''muathf'Ja  inalf^. 
although  thel^st  does  not  stpi^  the,  working , of  t^e.caj^l^it  jj^. 
that.^f  the. elephant.  The  reaaedies  for  these  ai^  weAlrkaowaa^.t^. 
all  who  have  to  4eal  mucb  .with  oamelSf  thj^  moft  ciffecftiv^  teiw 
only  leaint  by  expei^ience     Locid  :  nostrums-r-fpr  mtivep  a^f ,  ;^ 
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•ii(fnkexvB,\ive,  and  h«n3  do^wn   their  recipes  from  generation  to 

generaiion-**BhoaId  be  used  witli  ettution*    They  are  Bomet&nis^ 

excellent  and  simple,  such  as  '^neem/^  or  other  tree  leaves/ htit' 

too  often  of  a  very  drastic  nature.    A  *'  salulry/'  or  natiVe  **  vefc:/^ 

-Nearly  loves '^fimig,  and,  -VfrBere  camels  and  bullocks  are  being  treated/ 

thinks  n^thin^  of  scorifying  any  space  he  can  find  vacant  on  tlieii^ 

•quarters  or  shoulders.    Indeed,  the  marks  of  firing,  unless  rdoent, 

would  not  ten  against  the  purchase  value  of  a  camel ;  biit,  lik^  all 

strong  measures,  the  iron  loses  its  efficacy  on  its  second  ap^licft^ 

4i6n.  '  With '  riding-cainels  it  not  unfrequently  htippeds  th«t  the 

animal  drops  suddenly,  t6  all  appearc^ee  dead.    Either  ^^  his  hearlr 

-orwindis  split^**  according^  to  the  natives.    I  tetnemW  onee  a 

^oainel  ^'flopping"  with  ibe  in  this  manner,  as  I  \ra^  hustling  him 

along  to  save  the  daylight.    I  thought  it  was  all  over  with '  the 

poor  beast,  And  that  the  *'jttt"  (Bindhi  driver)  and  I  would'  have 

:to  bivbuao  for  the  night  wheve  we  were.    He  was  motre  ^auguiifte; 

.however;    fie  first  appealed  to  the  brute,  in  endearing  termsi  as 

his  *^  soft-eyed  Rosebud,  his  Sapphire,''  &c.,  to  rise  up,  at  th^  samd 

4ime  blowing  vialently  into  its  nostzils.    This  proving  of  no  itvaili 

he  ptoceeded  to  slice  his  ears  into  ribbons,  and  kiok  him  in  the 

stomach,' which  had  the  effect  of  apparently  bringing  him  to  life 

agnin  in  about  faalf-ati-hour.    It  was  his  windy  not  his  heart,  wfaiefa 

had  -'  split*'  ifi  this  instance. 

Among  the  more  dan|gerous  diseases  reqtdting  skilled  tieflt^ 

meitt  may  be   categoried^^neumonia,   megrims,   hydatid   dystS| 

foot*atid-mouth   disease,  anthraac  fever,  the  first  and  last  b^iiig 

Tdry  deadly.'  i       - 

Though' W  a  lowef  ratio  than  the  dephant,  l>ut  for  ^e  detf'^ 

^satte  reafitons,  troops  like  camels   as  a  means  of  pack-ti^onsport, 

wheii,  As  I'said  before,  Ifhey  are  well  trained  and  attended  to  by 

*re)iabl6  professionaV  snrwanfe. '  For  the  larger  kinds   of  tents-^ 

indeed,  toiftiR  tehis,  Wheii  once  the  men  have  learnt  to  fold,  pAtok, 

and  load  tkiem  ad  they  ought--^hey   are   perfects    Two  cktuelti 

will  carry  ohe  Dv  P;  Bridsh  Privates'   tent,  which  weighs  <>e- 

tW6^n  7W  Ibsi  Slid  900  H^:^- tfai^e;  t^o  sttiff  sergefeints*  t^ld; 

^ne,  two  sepoys'  pals,  complete.    By  a  few  simple,  easily-ledJttl 

tWists'-anci  toots  in  tlie  ^loadfhg  rOpCj  and  propei?  placing  of  the 

bamboo*-pol^   iQdng^de   the   ''j^kn,''  or  saddle,   tehts^cftn  be 

rseduiM^  fibbed, '  arid^^  yW  ttnkfaded  in  A  Mr  mitiutes.    Tbd  t^^- 

dug  ^fyhcWig  ^nd^  Ibafi^,'  &hd4mfiallihg  a  k^d#!edge  cf-  th«l 

'varioud   wei^t^   and'  compbneflts  of  camp  eqili^^ge,   and  ><^U^' 

f>fbnapire]!t]is£ft'  '^o^^fcted'- Vidi^^^^^t^  dfi^  *'on  the  kiiffcb,  <  is  nibsc- 

AOdtsesa^,  ibriH&dUt^H  'MlcMlddgis  'no  l<egf Meil«  >  or '  dtftp^'^iMa 
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ever  squeeze  tbe  fall  carrying  power  ont  of  its  transport  withoat 
distressing  it. 

The  snbjeot  of  packing  and  loading  is  too  lengthy  to  em- 
body in  this  article,  although  it  is  intimately  connected  with  it*. 
Suffice  ity  therefore,  to  say  that  a  regiment  cannot  hare  too  much 
practice  in  this  important  branch  of  its  training ;  and  this  practioe^ 
should  not  be  left,  as  heretofore,  to  be  perfected  at  the  end  of  a 
long  campaign,  with  a  corresponding  length  of  losses  among  the 
transport  animals,  but  carried  out  in  the  ''  piping  times  of  peace,'*' 
as  is  now  done  in  India.  I  have  seen  a  corps  hours  getting  away 
on  its  first  march^  and  then  leaving  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  on  its 
parade-ground ;  while  another  had  struck,  folded,  and  loaded  ita 
tents,  packed  kits,  and  marched  off  within  thirty  minutes.  The 
latter  had  been  taught,  and  had  system;  the  former  was  fresh 
from  England,  raw,  and  possessed  no  previous  training.  The  de- 
duction is  obvious. 

But  to  return  to  the  camel.  He  possesses  another  advantage, 
which  the  soldier  is  quick  to  recognise  when  he  gets  the  chance. 
He  can  be  laden  with  a  pair  of  ^'khajawahs/'  or  two  coir-webbed 
baskets  with  wooden  framework  slung  across  the  saddle.  Into- 
these,  'articles  can  be  flung  promiscuously  and  without  trouble  ; 
indeed,  a  Punjabi  usually  transplants  his  family  and  Penatee  in 
them.  The  pace  of  the  camel  is  fairly  good,  but  circumstances, 
the  length  of  the  convoy,  the  state  of  roads,  contour  and  dis^ 
position  of  the  country,  so  govern  all  transport  progress,  that  it 
would  be  useless  my  laying  down  any  fixed  rate  of  speed.  I  would 
calculate  roughly  at  two-and-a-half  miles  an  hour,  including 
stoppages,  for  a  convoy  of  ordinary  dimensions.  Summed  up, 
the  advantages  of  transport  considerably  overbalance  the  diawd* 
vantages ;  but  to  secure  the  frill  benefit  of  these  advantages, 
properly  trained  surwans  are  a  sine  qud  non.  One  surwan 
attends  to  three  camels. 

Mules* 

Viewed  from  every  point,  I  consider  the  mule  to  be  the  best  descrip- 
tion  of  animal  transport  in  the  East  or  elsewhere.  He  stands^/b^tfe 
princeps,  and  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  of  experience  in  such 
matters  will  be  prepared  to  contradict  this.  He  is  strong,  hardy, 
capable  of  great  endurance,  comparatively  cheap,  adaptable  to  a 
multiplicity  of  uses,  such  as  mounted  infantry,  mountain  Bcrew*gun 
batteries,  &c, ;  and  can  climb  over  rocky  ascents  like  a  goat.  For 
flying  columns,  rapid  raids,  and  all  cases  where  troops  have  te 
march  light  and  quickly,  he  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory ;  for 
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where  a  horse  would  almost  starve  a  mole  will  thrive.  I  oannot 
do  better  than  once  more  quote  Veterinary  Surgeon  Oliphant'a 
experience  of  the  latter  in  the  Euram  Valley.  ''  The  digestive 
{K)wers  of  the  mule/'  he  says,  ^'  are  marvellous ;  whole  dry  barley 
or  Indian  com  being  thoroughly  assimilated^  but  few  grains  pass- 
ing undigested  with  the  fsces,  while  nothing  in  the  shape  of  fodder 
comes  amissy  be  it  'bhusa/  dry  grass,  highly  redolent  of  tur- 
pentine,  or  coarse  rice-straw.  On  a  modicum  of  green  fodder  he 
waxes  fat,  and  resents  the  imposition  of  a  load.  Owing  to  his 
straight  back  and  absence  of  '  wither/  or  prominent  spine  when 
in  good  condition,  it  is  easy  to  fit  a  pack-saddle,  and  his  tough 
feet  require  no  shoes  in  the  stoniest  country.  As  a  weight-carrier 
he  is  unsurpassed,  in  comparison  to  his  size,  by  any  animal,  even 
the  camel  or  elephant.  The  load  for  a  Government  mule  was 
supposed  to  be  two  maunds  (160  lbs.)  ;  but  it  was  no  unusual 
sight  to  see  strings  of '  local '  mules,  many  the  property  of '  Tagis,' 
or  inhabitants  of  the  Hariab  valley,  or  ^  Tuns '  of  the  Euram, 
animals  from  thirteen  to  thirteen-and-a-half  hands  high,  carry- 
ing four  or  five  maunds  of  grain  or  flour,  or  say  firom  twenty-^ 
three  to  twenty-nine  stone  weight."  A  load  of  four  hundred  and 
six  pounds,  I  allow,  seems  scarcely  credible,  but  it  is  quite  possible; 
and  in  this  case  there  was  probably  no  extra  weight  of  saddle,. 
for  a  **  sooncha  '^  pad,  as  used  by  natives,  is  a  trifle  compared  to 
the  40  lb.  Government  gear.  I  myself  once,  at  the  commencement 
of  a  march  with  a  battery  of  artillery,  stopped  a  mule  which  was- 
dragging  back  his  two  leaders — ^for  they  are  always  grouped  in 
threes.  I  ordered  his  load  to  be  taken  off,  and  had  it  examined ; 
when  I  found  it  to  consist  of  two  boxes  containing  spare  shoes  and 
nails  belonging  to  the  farrier,  each  weighing  about  200  lbs.  Tet 
the  poor  beast  was  stepping  out  well,  although  he  naturally  could 
not  keep  pace  with  the  others,  loaded  with  only  160  lbs.,  the 
Government  allowance  exclusive  of  gear.  That  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  different  breeds  of  mules,  the  graceful  Arab- 
blooded  Andalusian,  the  sturdy  beast  from  the  Pyrenees  or  Poiton, 
the  stout  miller's  mule  of  Flanders,  the  African,  and  the  hammer- 
headed  Jhelum  animal,  no  one  can  deny ;  but  for  prosaic  transport 
purposes  it  matters  little  what  their  pedigree  is,  so  loug  as  they 
are  physically  fit  and  of  the  proper  shape. 

For  transport,  Government  has  decided  that  no  mule  should  be 
less  than  twelve  hands  two  inches  in  height,  fifty-six  inches  in 
girth,  and  not  under  three  or  more  than  eight  years  old ;  but  in 
purohadng  fresh  mules  "  at  least  two  inches  larger  girth  measure- 
ment must  be  looked  for  all  round."     This  margin  is  advisable 
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1)eoauBd  the  sealeof  age  asd  Gcrramment  meiimiiOTieiit  refiM  to 
bwttB  in  hard  wotk.^ 

The  general  mBtniotion^  fiir  tranBport  officerB  when  poreUuiiiig 
artillery  and  transport  males,  oondense  eo^oleariy  Ae  reqniremenlB, 
that  I  need  saaroely  make  an  exense  fdr  qtioting  tibem.    They  nit 

i«  The  back  of  a  good  mole  ahonld  be  etraight  from  iriKhete  to 
oroiip* 

ii.  An  arohed  back  k  better  than  a  hollow  back. 

sii*  High  withers  is  a  ftttll,-  bnt  not  so  bad  as  high  eronp. 

iv.  Many  exoellent  mules  are  eow-boeked. 

T»  The  action  should  be  snehas  not  to  osoQlate  the  back. 

•T]«  A  long  swinging  walk  is  not  good  action  for  a  mule,  as  it 
nnsettles  the  load. 

vii.  The  ho)ok  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  disease. 

TJit.  Mules  fOK  artillery '^honld,  as  a  rule,  be  between  14  hands 
4mdl8-2. 

As  an  average  Bs«  100,  or  about  £6,  should  buy  a  transport 
mule  in  India ;  but,  unless  mule-breeding  is  very  much  increased 
there  (with  judieious  management  on  the  ''result'^  system  and  no 
overgrown  extravagant  Oovemment  establishments  it  might  easily 
be  so),  the  prices  of  these  animals  are  likely  to  rise  rather  than 
decline  in  the  future.  Taking  the  same  dates,  viz.  Ist  September 
1879  to  that  upon  which  war  purchases  ceased,  I  find  6,910  multo 
were  bought  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  95,166,  or  an  average  of  Bs.  100  9  eamtm 
^aeb.  However^  Bs.  160  for  first-class  transport  mules,  B.  A. 
ones  ranging  from  Bs.  180  to  260,  would  not  be  too  hi^fa  «  price 
to  pay,  provided  they  came  up  to  the  standard.  By  "  fitnt-daas 
mules ''  I  mean  those  over  18*3  hands,  as  for  Gbvemment  guidanee 

*  The  following  scale  of  age  ini  girth  moaaarenieat  wlU  be  »  guide  ia  jnir^ 
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tb^.ftia  divided  iato  twa  olasflMj  tb^  twtae  ast  elephanta;  all 
18  hands  2  inches  and  upwards,  together  with  all  dranght  moleti 
b«jpg  rali^d.  as  fin^al4i98;  those  imi^r  that  height- as  aeoond-elaas. 
A  first-dass  mule  iia,  allowed  a  daily  raliiotn  of  5  lbs.  of  grtoii, 
15  jlb^  of  dr J,  oi^  $Q  lbs.  ^ green  foddejr^  with  -^  os.  of  salt;  & 
fiecond-class  one,  4  lbs.  of  grain,  18  lbs.  of  dry  or  26  lbs.  of  green 
fo^er^  witti  s^t*.  This  idlowaai^e  is  lAoi^aBed  by  1  B>.  of  grain 
when  on  the  march  and  in  hard  work ;  but  even  then  it  cannot,  he 
looked  upon  as  exorbitant,  while,  aa  can  be  readily  andecstood,  it 
andergoes  que^r  vioaBaitqdes  on  field  sertio^^^ways  on  a  declining 
flcale.  The  question  of  ^hoeing  j^Eiales  is  pne  often  raiited,  but  the 
rule  that  for  pa^k  tbey  need  never  be  sh^d^  tiio<iigb  for  draught 
they  may  require  shoeing  all  round  aqcc^dipg  to  the  country,  is  a 
safe  one  to  go  by. 

When  we  come  to  tb^  diseases  of  mules,  these  may  be.  deaoribed 
aGiidentiqally  thoae  qi  horses,  but  that.  the.  fovai^  aee  better  aUe 
to  withstand  them.  The  remedies  naturally  follow  the  diseases, 
^r^  tbosa  that  afp}y  to  horses  apply  e^n^Uy  to  mules.  Having 
said  this,  it  would  b^  sheer  presumption  'On  my  pact,  to  lay  down 
any  detailed  rules  in  the  face  of  the  numerous  well-known  veterinary 
wojtks, .  As  with  aU.  pack-animals,  however,  I  plaoe  wounds  and 
braises  first  as  the  most  common,  necessitating  the  usual  liniments 
for  keeping  off  flies,.  |tnd  then  run  the  gamut  from  eolic  to  glanders^ 
to.  all  of  which  1  fhink  I  am  fully  justified,  &om  experience,  in 
stating  that  the  mule  is  liable  in  a  lesser  degree  than  the  horse* 

As  aiD  allotment  of  transport^  sQldiea*aj  until  they  have  becoma 
accQstomed  to  tbem^  &mi  mules  troublesome,  to  load,  less  traetabls 
than  either  camels  or  elephants ;  but,  once  thay  have  become 
used,  to  them,  they  recognise  their  unj^oubted  supariority  when 
carrying  the  lighter  kinds  of  tents,  hospital  stores,  kit-bags, 
entrenAitig  tools,  amtunnilion,  field  telegraplis,  spare  arms,  or 
when  drawing  carts  and  machine-guns.  Then,  again,  the  smaller 
working, unit  admits  of  easy  division;  they  go  quicj^er,  cast  carry 
two  Off  three  days'  grain  ration  witiiout  tnconvi^nietice,  keep  tip 
over  any  ground,  and  can  be  picketed  close  to  tents  at  night 
without  much  fear  pf  stampeding  among  the.  ropes,  > 

It  is  tp.  be  hoped,  more  especially  with  regard  to  nftiles,  that  the 
present  diversity  i^  the  pattern  of  field  eqcripment  wdl  be  recluci{d 
to  one  standard,  aijid  that  the  poles  of  all  |epts  will  b^  made  ao.as 
to  divide^  If  the,  mule  were  taken  as  tlia  basis  upon  which  to 
regulate- ^ery  pack  load,  I  feel  confident  that  no  great  difficulty 
would  b^  found  in  ^arriving  at  hand^  components  to  f  uit  all  army 
equipment.      Mules  can  carry  anything;,  bot  the  l^ads  must  be 
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oompaoty  regulated  for  an  animal  18  hands  2  inches,  which  is  the 
extreme  size  a  pack-mule  should  be,  as  over  that  he  becomes 
harder  to  load,  and  increased  height  generally  means  only  increased 
length  of  leg  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  strength.  The 
golden  rule  with  mule  loads  is  to  see  that  the  girths  are  always 
tightened  as  far  as  they  will  go,  the  saddle  and  gear  in  thorough 
order,  that  the  load  is  evenly  balanced,  does  not  touch  the  animar» 
skin  anywhere,  and  rides  as  high  as  possible.  The  position  of  the 
saddle,  crupper,  breast-strap,  &c.  is  the  same  as  on  a  horse, 
remembering  that  a  mule  seldom  has  high  withers.  The  stable- 
treatment,  watering,  &c.  is  also  much  the  same  as  that  for  horses^ 
though  in  a  modified  form,  moderate  grooming  being  all  that  is 
necessary  on  service,  but  the  more  of  this  they  get  the  better ;  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  hardier  than  the  more  important  animal  is  no- 
reason  why  they  should  ever  be  neglected,  or  supervision  relaxed^ 
As  I  before  stated,  mules  for  transport  purposes  are  grouped  in 
threes,  only  one  driver  being  allowed  for  every  three  animals* 
After  loading  up,  therefore,  the  three  mules  are  at  once  fastened  to- 
each  other  by  their  head-chains  (hooked  to  the  rear-hooks  on  alter- 
nate  sides  of  the  saddle  of  the  mule  in  front),  and  handed  over 
to  the  muleteer  who  marches  off  as  directed.  Over  mountain-paths 
it  sometimes,  though  rarely,  becomes  necessary  to  unhook  the 
chains ;  but  I  have  seen  a  group  of  three  round  a  narrow*pathed 
comer  on  the  side  of  a  precipice  as  comfortably  as  on  a  high 
road. 

Besides  legitimate  purposes,  mules  are  most  valuable  for  tampa 
d&ka  ('*  posting  "),  carrying  orderlies  with  messages,  wounded,  water, 
and  the  variety  of  duties  they  are  always  put  to  on  service.  Once 
more  I  assert  that  mules  are  the  most  generally  useful  and  satis- 
factory of  all  pack-animals. 

Note. — Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
(through  the  kindness  of  the  officer  commanding)  of  inspecting  the 
mules  and  waggons  in  use  with  the  commissariat  and  transport 
corps  at  Aldershot — those  employed  during  the  recent  "flying- 
column  "  manoeuvres.  I  append  a  few  impressions,  writing  under 
all  willingness  to  be  corrected  if  wrong.  I  will  not  venture  to  offer 
an  opinion  upon  the  system  adopted  in  England,  but  I  think  I 
may  safely  say  that  it  is  unsuited  to  the  transport  of  an  army  in  a 
sandy  or  mountainous  country.  No  doubt  it  is  not  so  intended ; 
but  as,  unfortunately,  most  of  our  wars  occur  in  such  localities,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  as  well  that  the  transport  connected  with  an 
expeditionary  force  should  be  immediately  capable  of  a  certain 
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amoant  of  ubiquity.  It  strikes  one,  however,  that,  as  at  present 
constituted,  it  is  somewhat  too  cumbersome ;  for  it  should  never 
he  lost  sight  of  that  the  first  object  of  this  unavoidable  incum- 
brance to  an  army  should  be  to  reduce  its  own  bulk  to  the  lowest 
limit  possible  without  impairing  efficiency.  As  it  stands,  with  its 
elaborated  gear  and  number  of  attendants,  it  would  almost  require 
a  transport  for  itself*  The  cost  I  have  not  attempted  to  consider. 
One  thing  (indeed,  that  which  has  induced  me  to  add  this  note) 
could  not  fail  to  attract  my  special  attention,  viz.  the  size  and 
•conformation  of  the  mules.  They  are  remarkably  fine  American 
beasts,  possessing  nearly  all  the  good  points  of  horses,  but  they 
are  scarcely  the  breed  for  pack  purposes ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  am 
singular  in  considering  that  all  transport  mules  should  be  suitable 
alike  for  pack  and  draught.  These  mules  stand,  I  should  say,  at 
an  average  of  fifteen  hands,  ue.  nearly  six  inches  too  high  for  easy 
loading ;  they  have  well-defined  withers,  and  are  given  (so  I  am 
told)  the  same  ration  as  a  horsel  Such  large  animals  require  this, 
but  then  their  cost  to  buy  and  keep  must  be  considerable.  A 
smaller,  sturdier  built  mule  would  probably  do  as  much  work  (a 
lighter  cart  might  be  constructed  for  him  without  much,  if  any,  lost 
of  carrying  capacity),  and,  if  the  conformation  laid  down  at  p.  686 
was  adhered  to,  be  equally  available  for  pack  and  draught  The 
teams  at  Aldershot  are  certainly  very  handsome,  admirably  turned 
out,  "  smart  '^  to  a  degree ;  and  I  trust  I  may  here  be  permitted 
the  remark  that  a  maximum  amount  of  "  smartness  "  is  quite  com- 
patible with  a  minimum  of  '' swagger."  If  report  speaks  truth,  it 
was  the  confounding  of  the  latter  with  the  former  that  wrecked  the 
late  ''Military  Train."  Such  an  error  is  evidently  not  likely  to 
occur  again. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Al&ed  StapletoD-Smith,  Esq.,  Midshipmite, 

To  Mrs.  Stapleton-Smith,  Heron's  Court,  Devon. 

H.M.S.  Atalanta, 

Oflf  Valetta,  Dec.  Ist,  1885. 
Dear  Mateb, 

In  your  last  yam  you  ask  me  to  tell  you  the  *'  salient 
points "  of  life  in  these  latitudes.  Fact  is,  the  only  "  points "  I 
know  are  those  of  the  compass,  which  are  soon  told  off.  We  had 
an  awinl  casualty,  though,  the  other  day^  as  you  will  admit  when 
you  hear  the  heartrending  details.  It  resulted  in  the  total  loss  of 
several  cocked-hats,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  many  gor- 
geous uniforms.  My  hest  Sunday- go-to-Meeting  toggery  is  an 
utter  wreck — it  would  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  a  crocodile  to  look 
at  it !  It  was  at  a  funeral,  and  we  were  crossing  on  a  plank.  Jast 
as  we  reached  the  middle,  pathos  turned  suddenly  into  bathos ;  the 
bridge  gave  way,  and  the  body  and  everybody  were  involuntarily 
committed  to  the  deep,  where  we  all  flopped  and  floundered  like  sa 
many  seals.  Lord  !  if  you  could  have  seen  the  cocked  hats  of  the 
ancients,  which  toppled  off  in  the  shock,  cruising  away,  without 
{$ealed)  orders,  to  unknown  seas !  They  stood  not  on  the  order  of 
their  goings  but  went  at  once.     Shakespeare. 

The  only  thing  of  any  interest  which  this  log  contains  is  the 
fact  of  my  confounded  hardupness.  I  'm  in  very  narrow  cironm^ 
stances,  indeed,  as  you  would  say  yourself  if  you  saw  the  place 
where  my  hammock  is  slung !  Now,  if  you  were  to  send  a  fiver 
next  mail  (I  merely  throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion,  you  know ;  I 
always  like  to  give  you  the  first  chance),  I  could  find  a  use  for  it^ 
It 's  not  exactly  a  case  of  nix  man^are,  as  the  beggars  say  on  the 
steps  yonder,  but  a  fellow  can't  live  on  bread  alone;  he  wants 
champagne  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  Then  a  man  in  my 
position  has  so  many  claims  on  his  purse ;  there 's  the  honour  of 
the  gun-room  to  maintain,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know. 
Ton  don't  make  enough  allowance  for  that,  if  you  '11  excuse  the 
pun! 
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Prinoe  A.  B.  0.  was  on  board  the  other  day,  by  invitation,  but 
he  was  quite  unnoticed  by  Us.  We  left  him  to  the  ward-room 
fossils,  a  horribly  old-fashioned,  far-and-away-behind-the-times  lot. 
It  was  rather  rough  on  the  poor  chap,  perhaps,  who,  to  give  the 
devil  his  due,  was  not  a  pushing  sort,  and  did  not  try  to  force 
himself  on  our  acquaintance.  But  then,  you  see,  as  an  advanced 
Bad,  a  man  must  be  true  i6 '  bis  priociplea  wjhiob  forbid  him  to 
encourage  princelets.  For  my  part,  I  shall  always  stick  to  the 
Grand  Old  Martyr  through  thick  and  thin.  What  fun  it  would 
be,  to  be  sure,  if  he  brings  about  a  universal  shindy,  and  gives  a 
fellow  a  chance  of  being  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat  in  the  beat 
sense  of  the  term  ! 

We  officers  of  the  gun-room  literally  hold  our  lives  in  our  hand 
— and  foot.  One  of  this  noble  army  of  martyrs — if  the  navy  can 
be  called  the  army — we  are  armed,  at  any  rate,  and  b'armed,  too, 
as  they  say  in  the  fo'castle — an  insolent  sub  of  marines  went  so 
far  the  other  day,  when  I  had  the  watch,  as  to  call  me  a  '*  babe  in 
arms  "  !  Of  course,  I  treated  the  remark  with  silent  contempt ;  in 
the  navy  it's  the  only  way  to  quell  cheek — I  have  practised  it 
successfully  on  the  Skipper,  with  whom  I  never  condescend  to 
bandy  words.  But  hold  hard !  all  my  moorings  are  gone.  Where 
has  the  craft  drifted  ?  I  must  take  soundings.  Oh — I  was  about 
to  tell  you  of  a  shocking  accident  which  happened  to  a  messmate 
last  week.  One  of  the  mids  fell  from  the  masts — or  rather  from 
what  are  called  *'  shrouds  " — on  this  account — and  was  smashed  in 
a  jiffy,  poor  fellow !  It 's  likely  to  happen  to  me  any  day^  so  perhaps 
you  had  better  send  that  ''  tenner "  (to  which,  I  believe,  I  have 
casually  alluded)  next  mail,  as  it  would  come  in  handy  for  funeral 
expenses.  If  anyone  says  that  we  are  buried  like  paupers,  at 
Government  expense,  advise  him  to  go  and  tell  that  to  the 
marines  I  What  can  a  miserable  land-lubber  know  about  Her 
Majesty's  Navy  ? 

As  I  was  cruising  about  the  Strada  Beale  the  other  day,  I 
anchored]  at  an  emporium  for  the  sale  of  the  flimsy  rubbish  for 
which  this  region  is  noted.  I  thought  of  you,  Madre  mia,  for  I 
know  that  that  lace  is  to  a  woman  what  cream  is  to  a  cat ;  when, 
suddenly  (I  'm  sure  I  can't  account  for  it),  a  natural — or,  perhaps, 
I  should  say,  an  f^nnatural — ^phenomenon  occurred.  Such  a  lot  of 
your  maternal  precepts  came  bouncing  all  of  a  heap  into  my 
figurehead,  that  I  cut  the  cable  incontinently,  and  steamed  of  into 
safety.  First  came,  **  Think  before  you  act,  my  son " ;  second, 
"  Learn  to  resist  temptation  " ;  third,  "  Never  buy  what  you  do 
not  need  "  ;  lastly,  **  It  is  more  blessed  to  five  than  to  receive.'^ 
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I  assure  you  I  felt  quite  a  virtuous  glow  when  I  thought  of  the 
blessedness  that  would  be  yours  when  you  send  me  the**  fiver" 
and  **  tenner ''  to  whioh  incidental  reference  has  been  made.  ' 

Last  week  Skipper  and  self  had  a  bit  of  a  breeze^  and  einoe 
the  event  there  have  been  rather  strained  relations  between  us. 
"  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  what  is  all  this  I  hear,  Sir  ?  You  are  a 
d  d  insubordinate  young  jackanapes/*  This  was  only  the 
|)relude  to  the  engagement,  a  sort  of  preliminary  rattle  of  small 
arms.  Then  came  a  double  broadside,  and  it  volleyed  and  thun- 
dered till  all  was  blue,  and  only  came  to  an  end  at  last  from 
want  of  ammunition.  To  all  these  polite  amenities  I  only 
replied  by  an  eloquent  silence;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  a  good 
example  is  thrown  away  on  him,  it 's  only  a  waste  of  fine  mate- 
rial in  a  man-of-war.  Fact  is,  old  Briny  takes  advantage  of  my 
forbearance,  he  knows  I  won't  report  him  to  the  Admiral. 

This  is  far  and  away  the  most  scandalous  hole  I  have  yet 
been  in.  But  don't  be  uneasy  at  any  reports  you  hear,  matri- 
monial or  otherwise,  as  I  assure  you  I'm  not  to  be  oaught 
with  chaff.  We  officers  of  the  gun-room  don't  fiisk  and  frrvol 
like  the  ward-room  antediluvians.  They  do  it,  poor  devils!  to 
pretend  they  're  young — and  their  thatches  all  falling  off,  too. 
They  hop  about  on  the  light  fantastic  till  cockcrow;  which,  by 
the  way,  is  all  night  long  here— 'you're  not  kept  waiting  till 
^'incense-breathing  morn,"  as  the  poet  says.  The  Maltese  cooks 
(like  most  of  my  fair  firiends)  are  never  tired  of  the  sound  of 
their  own  voices.  Ton  see  they  're  not  dangerous,  poor  old 
souls!  in  their  waning  charms  (not  the  cocks,  but  the  fogies), 
and  the  women  are  not  afiraid  to  dance  vdth  them.  Now  with 
Us  it 's  quite  different,  they  always  say  they  're  engaged,  think- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  discretion 's  the  better  part  of  valour.  They 
seem  to  feel  instinctively  that  we're  not  marrying  men,  and 
don't  like  the  risk  of  losing  their  hearts.  Well,  I  don't  blame 
them,  pretty  dears!  self-preservation's  the  first  law  of  nature, 
and,  after  all,  it  saves  us  no  end  of  fatigue. 

Dse.  12M. — ^We  gave  a  grand  hop  this  afternoon,  and  the  old 
ship  was  decked  out  like  a  professional  beauty.  No  lady's  maids 
could  have  worked  harder  than  we  did  at  the  ''get  up"  of  a 
coquette.  We  smothered  her  in  flowers,  ''roses  and  lilies  and 
daffydown-dillies,"  as  the  poet  says,  and  what  with  flags,  bnni- 
ing,  and  all  the  rest  of  her  bravery,  Solomon  in  all  his  gloTj 
would  have  been  nowhere.  When  '^  awfiil  beauty  had  put  on  all 
its  arms,"  it  was  time  to  fetch  oyer  the  other  beauties.  For 
once  I  was  in  luck's  way.    There 's  only  one  officer  in  oommand 
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of  each  boat,  as  I  suppose  you  know;  slightly  in  advanoe  of 
mine  was  another  in  charge  of  a  sab-lieutenant — my  **  superior," 
save  the  mark  ! — when  all  at  once  I  spied  a  stunning  girl  waiting 
on  the  sea  steps.  I  steered  right  against  the  other  boat,  and 
knocked  it  out  of  time,  for  which  act  of  gallantry  I  was  re« 
warded  by  a  burst  of  nautical  eloquence  to  which  I  didn't  stay 
to  listen,  you  may  believe,  but  rushed  my  craft  to  the  lauding* 
^^g^9  jumped  ashore,  made  my  best  bow,  and  had  the  charmer 
and  her  chaperon  on  board  in  a  jiffy.  I  helped  the  old  lady 
carefully  to  a  seat,  but  just  as  the  young  one  was  stepping 
daintily  in,  I  gave  the  boat  a  violent  lurch,  which  precipitated 
the  bundle  of  charms  right  into  my  manly  arms.  She  gave  a 
scream,  of  course, — must  musical,  most  melancholy, — and  the 
exclamations  and  apologies  which  followed  the  catastrophe  broke 
the  ice,  and  obviated  the  necessity  of  an  introduction  which  I 
knew  there  was  no  chance  of  getting,  the  jealousy  of  the  seniors 
being  a  screaming  scandal.  Tou  may  imagine  that  I  didn't  let 
the  opportunity  slip,  oh  no !  You  should  have  seen  my  tender 
solicitude,  courteous  attentions,  chivalrous  devotion.  I  sacrificed 
my  fresh  white-rose-scented  handkerchief,  and  carefully  wiped  the 
salt  water  off  her  dress,  which,  I  fear,  was  not  improved  by  its 
impromptu  shower-bath.  After  that  we  got  on  like  a  ship  on 
fire.  As  soon  as  I  had  time  to  contemplate  my  fair  capture 
leisurely,  I  noticed  that  she  had  hoisted  the  fashionable  black  fiag 
under  her  lovely  orbs.  Now  my  tastes  are  highly  artistic,  and  I 
don't  appreciate  your  bread-and-butter  Misses,  so  this  little  detail 
stamped  her  charms  with  a  cachet  in  my  eyes.  I  afterwards 
heard  she  was  only  sixteen,  but  she  was  quite  a  woman  of  the 
world  in  her  ways,  and  about  as  fast  as  they  make  them.  As 
soon  as  I  had  stowed  my  cargo,  I  had  to  return  to  the  main- 
land for  another  bale  of  goods,  bads,  and  indifferents ;  the  second 
I  reckon  are  the  Maltese  of  the  male  persuasion,  and  the  latter 
the  chaperons.  When  all  the  voyages  were  over  at  last,  and 
the  wearied  mariner  had  returned  to  his  home  on  the  ocean  wave, 
the  dancing  was  in  full  swing.  After  a  keen  hunt  I  found  my 
charmer  on  the  hurricane  deck,  just  consigned  to  her  chaperon, 
who,  I  discovered,  was  her  mother.  The  bars  of  a  waltz  struck 
up,  and  she  was  looking  about  in  evident  displeasure  for  her 
tardy  knight,  when  I,  watching  my  opportunity,  dashed  in  to 
the  rescue. 

^*  May  I  have  the  pleasure  ?  "  said  I  in  my  best  manner — the 
Orandisonian  one — ^I   keep  several  on  hand.     As  she  hesitated, 
the  maternity  shoved  in  an  oar,  and  that  clinched  the  business. 
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''Violet,  my  desr,  yon  «u»' .ongltgM  4o:  &fr^i!iBo4and-80,'* 
niBmi&g  the  flcig^HdiiteiiAiit*    •  <  -    '  •  -  ..  i:/ ,  i>  V  >^vr.T  v,:Tft:T^ 

*'Oh,  tbftt'B  OAQoelled/'  stid  the  f iir  :Vi  witfaim  wy  hiagkt 
'^like  time  atid  tide,  I  wajt  ibr>'iio  ikian.*^    •    i^  rir    .  :  nr,  h-y<i 

At  this  I  whisked  her  off  lA  m  tride,  for  I  iiappBB^.'Ms  ^g^mk 
sight  of  Monsieur  Troptsrd  etruggling  np  the  companion  ladder; 
so  I  dodged  into  the  thick  of  the  crowdj^  and.  ru3hed  her  down  ^the 
other  side.  '  . 

I  now  proposed  to  take  her  over  t^ie  ship  instead  of  aatcingj 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  too  dangerous ;  and,  ,as  a  womitn 
is  always  full  of  curiosity,  she  consented.  Well,  to  cut  a  long 
story  short,  I  took  her  here  and  there,  stuffed  her  full  of  mar^b 
and  travellers'  tales,  and  at  last  landed  her  down  in  the  armoury. 
After  I  bad  explained  our  pleasant  little  arrangements  for  battle, 
mnrder,  and  sudden  death,  with  which  she  seemed  mu6h  struck, 
I  proceeded  to  subjects  more  personally  interesting.  We  had  just 
entered  on  a  most  promising  flirtation,  and  X  was  in  the  ftct  of 
committing — ^well — a — slight  indiscretion,  we  will  say,  when  the 
door  burst  open,  and  in  blundered  that  confounded,  marine — ^the 
fellow  who  called  me  names,  and  with  whom  I  am  geneniHy  at 
daggers  drawn.  Tableau !  It  seems  that  he  had  been  spoons  on 
the  girl  since  the  beginning  of  the  season,  that  she  was  engaged 
to  him  for  the  particular  dance  (nearly  the  last)  then  going  on, 
and  that  he  had  been  stalking  his  game  all  over  the  place.  Erupps, 
torpedoes,  electro-dynamo-batteries  bristled  all  over  him,  and  in 
his  furious  eyes  I  plainly  read,  '^  Pistols  for  two,  and  coffee  for 
one."  Well,  I  had  my  fun,  and  now  I  have  to  pay  for  it.  Vive  la 
bagatelle/ 

If  your  Bank  Account  should  happen  to  he  low,  and  yon  find 
it  inconvenient  to  part  with  a  **  pony  "  (I  believe  the  subject  has 
been  already  lightly  tonched  upon,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail) 
you  might  try  Jack.  What  can  an  undergrad,  and  parson  in  em- 
bryo,  want  with  so  much  dross?  It's  a  positive  snare  to  the 
young  man.  Tell  him,  from  me,  not  to  lose  such  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity of  **  giving  to  the  poor,''  and  remind  him  that  charity  begins 
at  home.  In  this  way  we  should  aid  each  other  in  our  several 
professions,  don't  you  see  ?  and,  for  my  part,  I  always  like  to  hold 
out  a  helping  hand  to  a  brother.  I  'd  spin  him  a  yam  on  the 
subject  myself,  but  can't  afford  the  stamp  (which  is  tnppenoe-hay- 
penny),  as  I  must  save  against  a  rainy  day,  which  often  sets  in  with 
great  severity  in  these  latitudes.    To  be  continued  in  our  next. 

Believe  me, 

Your  affectionately-impeounioas  Son, 


J\>-L  .1  ^aaijAst'liboM  ,io -sigft.my  ioiti/ilsy  which  wmM  be 
writing  myself  down  an — ahem ! — a  quadnifed ;  lind  to  hav«  lMmi» 
e^in  idadTBrtaitlyj  gaiUy-i>f  snob  ft  fiagrtnt  unfenith  would  failTe 
caused  me  the  most  poi^nmdi  remcEHeia  the  Ad  :of  my  liife#  I 
itiMt)  tteiJBteej  waistk  mf.  vahiafck  Am  by  «{gi»iiig  in  full, 
r  ' :   !  Ailrausn  Btaplkton-^Smxth'. 

P.S. — 1  'm  sorry  to  hear  that  you  don't  appro veof  my  language; 
but .  all  Z  can  say  isj  that  if  a  sailor  has  no  right  to  the  use  of 
UAUghtycal  words,  who  has,  X  should  like  to  know  ? 

P.S.8. — In  case  Jack  should  be  blind  to  the  beauty  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  refuse  to  stump  up  with  the  dB30  or  so  (which  has 
already  been  delicately  hinted,  perhaps,  that  I  should  be  graciously 
pleased  to  accept),  you  will  know  what  to  do.  The  how  and  where 
iS|  after  all,  mere  matter  of  detail,  to  which  I  am  indifferent. 

P.P.S.S.— Happy  thought!  Why  not  insure  my  life,  which 
would  prevent  me  from  being  smashed,  and  then  funeral  expenses 
would  be  saved  1  Besides,  I  hear  that  the  offices  pay  a  bonus. 
Send  the  bonus,  and  keep  your  own  money  for  another  time. 
There 's  sound  political  economy ;  you  can't  say  that  anything  was 
wasted  on  my  education !  You  can  tell  the  doctors  that  I  'm  as 
sound  as  a  bell  (better  say  six  bells).  My  heart  gives  me  no  un- 
easiness ;  in  fact,  everyone  says  there  's  no  evidence  to  show  that 
I  have  any;  and  my  lungs  would  be  entered  A  1  double  first.  The 
rest  of  my  internal  economy  next  mail« 

A.  Stapleton-Smith. 


From  the  same, 

'  To  John  Stapleton-Smitb,  Esq.,  Paternoster  College,  Oxford. 

H.M.S.  Atlanta, 

Valetta,  Dec,  14M,  1865. 
Old  Ohappib, 

It  'b  not  often  you  're  honoured  with  a  specimen  of  my 
*^  graphiology  "  (isn't  that  the  correct  word,  my  Strasburg  goose  ?) 
for  all  the  ologies  are  a  nuisanoe,  and  my  fist  is  more  accustomed 
to  wield  the  sword  than  the  pen.  That  doesn't  sound  quite 
original,  but  never  mind — it  looks  well,  and  many  great  men  have 
not  been  too  particular  about  meum  and  tuum.  Anyhow,  make 
the  most  of  this,  for  it  may  be  the  last.  I  've  the  greatest  talent 
for  getting  into  scrapes  of  any  fellow  you  ever  knew ;  in  fact,  it 
amounts  to  genius ;  and  the  last  one  bids  fair  to  transport  me  to 
a  better  world,  where,  it 's  to  be  hoped,  there  are  no  marines,  or 
other  sea-serpents. 

38  • 
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Od  the  18th  we  gave  an  At  Qome  on  iKwrd,  sod,  befbtid  it 
over,  I  got  into  two  distinct  and  separate  rows ;  and.  eysr  Binee- 
haTe  been  very  mneh  at  home,  being  eonfined  to  thai  ship  for  a 
week!  The  first  high  crime  and  nnadlemeanoar  was  steeiiBg^ 
against  a  boat,  by  which  adcidoat  I  secured  as  paaseager  oae  of 
the  jolliest  girls  of  the  seaacm,  as  well  as  a  Blwiging;  whicii  was 
nothing  short  of  perfection,  from  the  snb^IieateaiiaBt  in  chacge  of 
the  insulted  craft.  Not  oonient  with  bis  own  onttory,  be  reported 
me,  after  tbe  hop  was  oyer,  to  the  powefs  that  be ;  and  although  I 
cheerfully  undertook  to  explain  it  all  away,  after  the  manner  ofay 
great  exemplar  the  O.O.M.  (translated  into  Gigantic  Old  Maniae 
by  the  ward-room  scofiers  !),  my  eloquence  was  nipped  in  Ae  bod, 
and  I  was  sentenced  to  keep  the  ship  for  seven  days.  This  proves 
conclusively  that  it  'a  opportunity  that  makes  the  man. 

However,  this  higb-*handed  tyranny  secnred  me,  at  any  rate,  a 
week^B  lease  of  life,  as  I  am  about  to  explain. 

The  second  was  an  affair  of  gallantry.  I  had  devoted  moat  of 
the  afternoon  to  the  fair  oaptnm  of  my  tiQer,  and  we  had  finally^ 
dropped  anchor  in  the  Armoury — a  nice  retired  place,  invaded  by 
none  but  a  solitary  sentry  on  patrol,  who  kept  at  a  discreet  di8tatio& 
like  a  sensible  fellow,  although  be  was  only  a  marine*  A  most 
promising  flirtation  was  progressing  favourably,  and  I  was  jnst 
about  to  seal  my  allegiance  on  her  rosy  lips,  when  in  barst  that 
pestilent  marine,  Curtis,  who  was  bom  to  be  the  greatest  plaga& 
of  my  life — and  I  have  as  many  as  Pfaaraoli**«*and  insisted,  as  osnal, 
on  making  himself  unpleasant.  How  was  I  to  know  that  he  was 
sweet  on  the  girl,  confound  him  !  As  soon  as  she  caught  sight  <ft 
her  adorer.  Miss  Vi  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  Pattiag  np  her 
pretty  little  tan-su6de-covered  paws  in  pious  horror,  as  if  to  ward 
off  the  chaste  salnte,  she  gave  a  suppressed  shriek,  which,  'pen  my 
honour,  was  impromptu  acting  worthy  of  a  professional. 

Curtis  stood  and  glowered ;  his  rage  was  beyond  all  words. 

The  lady  threw  him  a  sweet,  appealing  look ;  that  is  to  say,  sb» 
**  made  eyes  at  him."  Then  he  recovered  his  powers  of  apeedi, 
and  br(dce  out  into  apologies,  stammering  with  fury  aU  the  while^ 
for  the  ^'insult  to  a  lady  on  board  the  ^/oAt/i/a-^disgOBce  td^  tkc 
ship,"  &c.  (Ssc. 

''Oh,  let  the  old  ship  take  care  of  itself;  I'm  nre.it  toolBa 
'fit,' "  said  his  inamorata,  by  no  means  impreasad  with  all  this  tail 
talk,  and  bursting  into  a  peal  of  laughter.  '^  Oh,,  come  now,- Mr* 
Curtis "  (coaxinglv),  "  you  take  it  quite  too  tragically.  I  as8|ire 
you  I  don't  mind  children ;  I  have  little  brothers  at  home.^'   , 

"  May  I  inquire  your  age,  Miss  Vane  2  "  said  I,  with  Signified 
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"inmj;  ^'  as  I  dumld  like  to  know  how  muck  yoa  atie  my  senior — 
-tks-a  mere  niotter  of  enriosity." 

.    '^No|  you  may  not ;  it's  rude  to  ask  a  lady  her  age.    Besid^^  a 
Yoman  is  as  old  as  she  looks ! " 

**  And  a  man  as  old  as  he  feels,"  I  retorted.  '*  As  that 's  an 
-nnknown  qaantity,  I  have  the  advantage  of  yon,  Miss  Vane  I  " 

Bnt  Gartis  bad  already  hooked  her  off,  and  the  last  words 
were  hurled  at  her  retreating  basket-plaits. 

That  night,  before  I  slept,  the  revengefnl  devil  sent  me  a  chal- 

.ledge!     Well,  no  matter;    it's  all  in  the  day's  work;  and  a 

fallow  who 's  afraid  of  a  bullet  has  no  right  to  don  the  Queen's 

uniform. 

^  »  j>  »  #  « 

Dec.  ISih. — ^To-day  the  preliminaries  of  the  duel  were  settled* 
The  seoonds  are  Maltese,  to  keep  soldi^  and  sailor  pals  out  of 
the  scrape.  Pistols.  Ten  paces.  At  San  Antonio,  behind  a 
-certain  screen  of  prickly  pear  trees.  Date,  20th  inst.,  when  I  shall 
be  my  own  man  again,  if  thai 's  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech  in  the 
navy. 

I  shall  leave  this  scribble  open  till  after  the  event,  with  instruo- 
tiotts  to  Zecoho,  my  second,  in  case  I  fall,  to  add  a  postscript  and 
forward  it  to  you.  To  the  Mater  it  must  be  k^t  dark.  Tell  her 
it  was  an  accident,  which  is  common  enough.  Heaven  knows,  in 
^ur  way  of  life,  with  the  playthings  we  handle.  .  •  .  And,  I  say, 
-old  man,  if  you  ever  noticed  any  good  point  in  me — can't  say  I 
have  myself — ^make  all  you  can  of  it,  and — but  there !  I  'm  not 
"going  to  snivel. 

Dee.  16ih. — ^Made  my  will  to-day.  Being  a  minor,  it  isn't 
exactly  legal,  I  'm  told,  but  I  have  made  you  my  executor,  and 
I  'm  sure  you  can  be  depended  on  to  carry  out  my  last  wishes. 
The  little  sum  left  me  by  my  godfather,  to  accumulate  till  I  came 
-^f  age,  is  to  be  paid  over  to  the  G.  O.  M.  to  form  a  fund  to  pur- 
chase cows  for  the  three-acre  business.*  Then,  when  my  obituary 
is  published  in  the  Times,  the  vox  populi  will  be  unanimous  that, 
whatever  his  faults  and  follies,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  public 
spirit,  and  acted  up  to  his  political  principles  to  the  bitter  end. 
All  my  portable  property  I  leave  to  you,  old  man — ^make  a  good 
use  of  it.     It  includes  my  sword,  which  is  warranted  harmless. 

Dec.  VJih, — Tumbled  out  of  my  hammock  this  morning  in  first- 
class  spirits.     Having  got  all  business  oiF  my  mind  yesterday,  and 

*  Qneiy. — What  should  I  do  if  I  had  three  acres  and  a  cow  ?  .  .  .  Mem. — ^Make 
the  acres  into  a  tennis-court,  and  drire  the  graceful  animal  in  a  T-eari  This  would 
faaTO  the  merit  of  origmality,  at  any  rate. 
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done  my  little  best  to  tt^ttle  mpiro^dif  aOUk^ql  biMe  noiUhgt»tt» 
do  now  but  ei^oy  W]r^cAr'4»W^'lM  ^MfoidM^^Mf^wiU^tp^imilyiftir 
my  posfiibly 'fbw  rem^iiing^iteyrf'jtm'  dirif«l»-Uxo&rf6itt§4l)aQ(Mtt«fey,  I 
meant  to  say  water.  To  this  end  I  played  some  irttifttf^^g  M^or 
two  of  my  sljfipmateB)  fts  I  sNofiia  ^gr«l^¥&>gO'0^^  tUytki^ta^i^tj 
in  anydne^s  debt,  tod'noiabfyWth^  Mik^i?^lidJ'fe|K>i90i  tncCTafad, 
altbpngh  his  inner  oonsoiousness  will  r^VMl  i()M  rfm<J)6l0i'tn^MMM4 
he  c^^t  proy6  it;  fbknis,  th%  j^ddfa  K  'TMJ4f  itioomi^s  M'^fSbh  nito^^ 
I  shall  live  at  least;  in  tbe'trMooi^'^f^ifi^shi^ttilitdii^iiir/BOW 
time,  I'flattermy^elf,        '  -^ '    ^    =  .--    -  '^  -^     -     i    t''*  t^^  '' 

Af](er  mesp,  feeling  rather  tired  with  the  pleasant  exoiteii|aAy.of 
the  dtty;  i  stole  out  off  he  gem^ioHm,  itnd'ii^t^^t'On  cdeoM,  odUere 
I  cr0]^t,  nnnotided  tn  lAfe  dtf kness,  into'^w  <tf  ^htfi toats  lalbngwib 
Lying  down  at  fall  length  in  the  bottom,  I  g«t<e  myitfelC^i^otd^ 
reverie,  romance,  and  cigarettes.  I  ^ett<g^t  i^i^ih  f egvetTDf  diiXiOst 
Eisdy  which  no  pobt,  as  yet;  has  i^nderMl  immosM,*  tfafougk  iQ  *8  a 
far  more  heartrending  siibjetft  thim  ^Tbe  LiM  Ohordy^^4i«il  lia?Wi 
the  faintest  hope  of  finding  it  again  in  Heaven.  -i^^^i^ 

The  night  atidth'e  ^oene  Were  'alike  bo  perfect -ibbat  th^&ight 
have  fired  even  a  **  mute  inglorious  Milton/ -c»d  mttde^faiai  xbiaeak 
out  incontinently  into  verse.  A  deep  slumberous  darkness,  warm 
and  balmy,  charged  with  sweet-  ^ound€f  'and  ^entSy  broedcd^over 
land  and  water.  The  s6fk  pksb  of  ihie  waves  agaidsi;  l^e  vbssel.*wM- 
like  a  cradle-song,  and  the  strains  of  abattdi  n^lldw^id'toy  distanoa*. 
boated  oyt&t  the  'placid  sea.  Lights,  ilMMibliflgvglovwdrms^ 
gleamed  from  the  forts  of  the  various  rocky  islets,  atid'^^to^igreait 
naval  hospital  at  Bighi;  Oil  the  mainland  of  t%di^bt«  andfliUma  a 
grand  Maltese  festa  was  in  progress.  Festbons  6t  smsB  lamiiB,^iik 
every  colomr,  suspended  in  gatlands  from  tfhe  facades  of  tl|e  IKiCild* 
ing8>  gleamed  and  £kitAied  li^  jewds  on  the  dai^kness  of  th^^nc^ifa. 
The  thought  of  the  Elegy  suggested  the  oompositton  t€'ttnb>^t&ph 
in  verse  to  adorn  my  tomWoiie^  Wrestlifag  wi^h  (Ae'diflftMiltiek  of 
versifloation,  I  found  myself  tmalHe  t6  pfovide»airhtta»  fw*^JatB,"^ 
except  '•late,*'  " tate,**  abd  " silate " ;■  and  bo'  wlw«^ eijl^^i  dm  X 
hear  ehougb  of  thetn  all>  and  the  ^former  brin^A  th^  Jatber^^av-'tli^ 
thunder  fcBbWd  the  lightning f  •*Mate''?»  No,  confoturi  it  I'tlMtti^ 
shippy  and  shoppy.  After  all,  this  casting  abotft  4^^  A^l»  itf  aii^ 
worthy  bf  b  grea«  iiltelleet,  qirite  dhfldish^  in  feel.  4:b^«n^|io4ma 
ai^  in' blank  terBe,'BlD  here  goes.  -H^miif  my  id«afel  d6bH  wtfij^Ma 
little  4ui^kei,nilne'4iH:b&'fol«lnk'#^  Indeed  I^  'I^selit^^  tiid^bqwi 
halted'  by  thy  dilk^ra^  eSbdt^,  1  h^  >  juSt '  raSsM'  "kyfa^- ' td  <  ^ikk 
seafdi'bf  ihsjiJrttfoli'ih  k^lft^^  lirifa,  '^Hetf '  1  wWS^liJr^dT^yntiiia 
sountl  oFtiotbed'atid  th^tkttmprbfti^^^i&i^bf  b^ts  ^  'Attd  itowu 


Ibftijlipfecynlittle  ikfriL  ^  YfHi,«9iig)^tr«a  wqU  tqr  to  collar  an  del." 
**  Ha,  ha/'  I  ohnckled  to  myself,  "  it 's  only  ,a  OQC^^oan  ^d^  tbat» 

: Thye  .boots  and  ;(^Q  vmo^  re(9e4e4»  by  wl^tpbi.  no.  doubt>  X  lost 
80Me  otttfiT  flatMrinir  oreoiark^^    Xbm  tbfy  .cwiaed  back  agaiA^  (^ld 

'.'ilXclti'fi  mea»  to  lijEurt  Mm,  I  suppose  P^-^iofarijial.  row."  . 

'-'Of  i^puiwi^iXQiV  biU;«i6aii^tx>  fngbtan  t]aQ little  witixin  w 

hiob  of  kiS'Iirfefc  and ^oirvsb  ^pie  .^f  tl^e  ooofoooded  cheek .  pat  of 
him/' 

f^.EaAttt  tKMj^h  job->Tg}V6  tbei  daviLhi^  due— plaok  euough  for  a 


«      -  • » 


.^e:  *  *  -it- 

J         '  "  ■  ' 

flottBda.jraeede^    Baok,  t^^ipp.  ths  bopts<  aga^^.  and  the  owners 

anchor  ^  Uido  to  ieev^rdgi  leaning  oyex  the  side  as  they  con- 

tinne  Ihe  mt^jrasi^l^g  dificoi^se^    .,     r 
-^  ^Ooa^t'^^y  i)04^$Qe<n».  very  down  in  tbe^moo^h;  rather  copky^  to 

my  tibiaihinig/'        .... 

I  /^(iEMshir'.  e^defl.OuTtis^  ijrrj^aUy,  ''tbat's  all  bounce..    Bounce, 

my  dfsac  feiUoWy  t|o  aoyor.  the  awfjal  funk  he  's  in." 

^'May  W  ^ays.Boibin8,  /io^htfuUj.  '*But^  I  say,  old  man, 
sii^oso  hie  pots  yotf^  ?    Tha  imp  's  a  crack  ahpt,  you  know.'* 

"  Oh,  -thftt  'a  sqajsxed  with— »— r'/ 

I  ooold  not^atoh  the  last  words^  but  I  guessed  all  about  it* 

" £en^,^^  t^fiim  ,B,^Un^,:ming  his  lingo,  .  A  violent  epidemic 
bad  lately  htqkfin  (mt  in  tha  s^p,  sapposed  to  be  due  i^o  the 
pifesefice jba  harbpur  of. an  Italian  corvette/ ^nd  ppor  £obips,h&d 
(UuNk  it  btidly.  "'  Bu(ma  notUj  caro  mio  ;  going  to  turn  in  »:igot 
the  mom^g  wA^V'  . 


■»    ' » , 


boMpm  of  the  boat;,alm<7^jtii^..eofivulsionsr,  fVLittle  brnte^i  ^am  Jl? 
Imp. .of  Sat^ii,  aip  I  ?J  Ppi¥dfir-|nfln|^By,,am'.t?  Verj  good,  gen- 
ltoi»^t,,n]|iioh,/^l}ge4,Tfo,«u|0.,j  ^c^4:j,U>MM79^  .debt.,4ox^  a 
Bl^mfiittfMt^^^i^,  but  JW  ^i^^,rwpifl  ]with.cp»ipouniii)t^est, 
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As  you  may  believei  old  Jack,  I  postponed  my  epitaph  to  a  moie 
oooveniant  seasoo,  aod  turued  the  whole  force  of  my  powarfiil 
intelleot  to  ciroumTent  the  enemy. 

Dtfc,  19/A*— Testerday .  sent  for  Zecoho.  .We  had  a  high  o^ 
time  of  it*  When  he  received  my  instructions  I  really  feared  for 
bis  reasoop  and  had  to  administer  promptly  a  B.  and  S. 

My  sharp  ears  caught  sounds  of  "Dutch  courage/'  "  hysteriai'' 
''  bounce/'  &c»,  in  G artists  manly  tones,  at  what  he  considered  a 
discreet  distance. 

Dec.  20M.— Six  bells. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  great  event ! 

«  •  IF  # 

Dec.  21st. — ''May  I  go  on  shore,  Sir>  please  ?  ^'  said  I  to  the 
first  lieutenant^  early  in  the  afternoon  yesterday* 

"  Want  to  get  into  mischief  again,  I  suppose^  Mr.  Smith  ? 
Better  stay  where  you  are." 

''  Oh,  do  let  me  go.  Sir,"  I  pleaded,  with  touching  humility.  ^*  I 
have  a  most  pressing  engagement^  indeed." 

*'  Really  1 "  he  cried,  wheeling  round  suddenly,  and  glaring  at 
me  so  suspiciously  that  I  wss  afraid  I  had  overdone  it#  I  put  on 
my  most  innocent  and  artless  expression. 

After  glowering  for  a  moment  or  soj  which^  I  noticed,  was  very 
unbecoming  to  his  peculiar  style  of  beauty,  he  said  sharply : 

"  WAere  ?  " 

"  Where,  Sir  ?  "  I  faltered,  not  quite  understanding  the  ques- 
tion, which  was  fired  at  me  suddenly,  as  if  out  of  a  catapult. 

"Yes,  Sir,  where.  W — h'— e — r — e.  Don't  you-  understand 
the  Queen's  English,  Sir  7 ''  raising  his  voice,  and  running  up  the 
red  flag,  the  usual  storm-signals. 

"  Beg  pardon.  Sir,"  touching  my  cap  with  mingled  politen988 
and  defer^oe.  '*  A  musical  '  At.  Homie.'  Great  friend  of  my 
mother's — made  a  particular  point  of  my  going,  Sir.'^ 

*'  Don't  believe  there  is  one,"  he  said  rudely,  pulling  oat  his 
tablets.    H'm,  yes.    '  20th,  Lady  A V    la  that  it  7  " 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  So  Lady  A is  a  friend  of  yours,  is  she  7  "  in  a  mollified 

tone. 

''  Oh,  very  intimate  indeed/'  I  assured  him  earnestly,  perceiving 
my  advantage ;  ''  quite  a  second  another.'' 

(I  regret  to  say.  Jack,  that  our  first  lieutenant  is  a  CAD«  writ 
large.    Every  ship  has  its  skeleton.) 

**  But  it's  not  time  to  go  yet/',  continued  my  *  superior,'  a£B»bly. 
''  I  m  due  there  myself  this  aft^p;tooQ.", 
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"•^'Ot,  fetit  I  have  topay  a  visit  out  of  town,  Sir,  firet." 

•*  Well,'  well,  be  off  then.  Don't  let  me  hear  of  tiny  more  6t 
your  pranjcs,  that 's  all." 

I  vAnishefl  histanter,  and,  on  landing,  met  Zeccho  by  previous 
appbintment.'-  Aitef  completing  our  arrangements  fer  the  sfiin* 
guinary  encounter,  we  jumped  into  a  four-wheeler,  and  started  fdr 
San  Ant6nio.  Although  we  were  in  very  good  time,  we  found 
Curtis  already  on  the  ground,  attended  by  his  Maltese  second,  and 
my  dear  friend  Robins,  who,  I  suppose,  had  come  out  to  see  the 
fun.  Curtis's  second  loaded  the  revolver.  Slowly  and  solemnly, 
and  with  much  ostentation,  pushing  up  his  coat-sleeve,  ttnd  faoMing 
the  ball  gingerly  between  his  finger  and  thumb  before  dropping  it 
in,  after  tfhe  Aanner  of  a  conjuror  before  his  audience. 

They  all  watched  me  narrowly  during  this  theatricnl  performande, 
I  folded  my  avms  in  a  majestic,  Napoleonesque  attitude,  and 
a^umed  a  serene  and  tranquil  expression.  At  least  this  was  how 
I  appeai')ed  to  myself  in  my  mind's  eye. 

Zeccho  turned  slightly  aside  as  he  loaded  my  weapon,  and  agaiii 
I  was  closely  observed,  but  apparently  noticed  nothing  unusual. 

Then  tne  ground  was  measured  off,  and  we  took  our  places. 

"  When  my  handkerchief  drops,  gentlemen,  you  will  fire  simul- 
taneously,"' said  Robins,  who  had  been  appointed  umpire,  slowly 
and  solemtily. 

In  profound  silence  the  white  rag  fell,  instantaneously  followed 
by  a  sharp  report. 

Curtis  had  fired  in  the  air,  as  I  expected  he  w6uld,  but  I  let  fly 
full  in  his  fhbe.  With  one  hurried  glance,  T  saw  a  dark  red 
fitreatii  gtish  forth,  and  trickle  down  his  always  extremely  pale 
oheek.  He  put  up  his  handkerchief  to  staunch  the  effusion,  and 
as  Zeccho  ^nd  self  skedaddled,  we  heard  agitated  voices  question- 
ing the  wdiinded  hero  in  horrified  accents.  In  the  exoitement  of 
the  tragic  scene  we  beat  a  retreat  unnoticed. 

«         >  ♦  #  «  :ic  # 

We  raad^  ovtt  "Jo"  gallop  his  quad  all  the  way  into  Valetta, 
partly  by  bribery,  but  still  more  by  force  of  arms,  i.e.  prodding  him 
in  the  back  wHh  the  butt  of  the  revolver.  By  this  means  I  was 
Just  in  time  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  Lady  A.'s. 

*'  Why,  hdw  late  you  are,  my  dear,''  she  said,  in  her  grand- 
motherly way;  "  what  has  kept  you  ?  " 

*'Dttty,'*  r  replied,  blushing.  *•  I  assure  you.  Lady  A.,  this  is 
the  first  day  I  have  been  able  tto  leave  the  ship  for  a  week  ! " 

"Poorboyl?'  said  the  old  lady  with  lender  pity;  *'you  must 
be  terribly  overworked.    I  shall  re«l!y  remonstrate  with  Captain  B." 
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Jolly  for  me  if  she  does !  What  an  edifying  biography  mine 
woald  be  if  compiled  by  the  Skipper  ! 

•N-  •N'  #  «  4F  • 

tamed,  and  I  ^d  p<>t  s^  Inm  that  ipght.,  JThe  next  day  I 
happened  to  hear^^an^  aPD^a^(il  Itl  Oli'IllJ) 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Mr.  Cartis/' — ^twas  the  voioe  of  the  Skipper 
— **what  have  you  been  doing  to  your  face?  " 
Z'^'An  ^fSeiit,  Bir^^  !a  iA^kal- ^j^ettoikuL^' ^  ^   i'"  •    •  i- 

"WeU,  ddn't  mperimeM  ott^'$fouF6^»n*  fa^  test 
My  adviise' to  you ! '^^  "  -  '-  '•-  ^  -^    .-  .  '-  n    •  ^         .•■:    •  i  .:  =•   •.  ^ 

'*No,  Sik*/'  said  the  ¥}etim  of'tNlleue^;  meMf.  '       >. 

Ob,  f^  i^ha!ei9  and  little  igsU^rt*  iiriMb :  ttn  object  he  wtmi  -J 
Hearty  Ml  baoiciiriurd^  an  'first  Mglic  trf^  hitn^  A'f .  B/nm^^  and  ne» 
mistake ) -he  o^gfat  td  go  t^'Ametvoa.ind  ^kibil  hiineMf^mth-ihe 
others.  *i  -   •    r  I  .  •  •  i-    i    !    /■  ji     •'•''',• 

TVom  th^  brilliatrt  YesUlM  h^  ttmst-haye  d^ne  eocaddy^bat  I'Lad 
oouttted  upon,  vis.  B&ifut  to  €b«  Oliib^  and  tfied  to*  tmtrii  offidid 
stain  with  86afi-— i^V?A  *d#7A^  WiAir /  -'-  -  •  h:  -u^-- 

A  gorgeous  Tuby  palcb  gtowed*  ^n  ode  i«ory  olieek,  like^«!faU-» 
blown  peeii%  trftfc  iittl^  irtnMWlsiar^eittettdiag  te  tha«liin,.«diile 
a  vivid  sm!i4g&  adoyked  tk^  toidge^^^ttiUwajB  4)fatrusi«e  neaeil 

'  A  week  tftwf  the  ttii^edy*      i     ^i  •.*  ^  ii  t-    '-.       .      v  . 

My  brave  ohail^ager  has^won  i^esoiAnfoei^btl  ^'tieathvA  not 
Gaudy.*'  He  goes  abMit'  like  Jit  beau  wiA  a*  aefe  'baadv^in  ^  skate 
of  chronfo  sulks,  and  Aren't  s^eak  to  anydue^nbtiievfBB  toiiioiawer 
the  many  kind inquvfies  of >^ Howis yioai^ poor f abe ? '!>  I iahgiilda'4 
wonder  if  ihe  oid  AtaiMM  proves  Ux^  small  Ux  hold  nd  botbw*  :* 

WeS^  iVit  is  a  knfig  yavti,  yeu  ^Jl  aay^.  so  T'll  wind  up.    Anyhow^ 
all's  well  that  ends  wefl,  atul'y4u  won^lf.Uave^to  gaautoi^iMinuiag 
just  yet,  old  man,  for      '  -   •  ii     -     •;......'  •  :..      - 

.  '  Yearefratdnnllyy.!  -!      . 
•  .- '  'Ai.iSTAPftiiroifHSMfraL'* 


i  .'•• 


P.S.— Right  I  Was!    Ourtis  Has  gjiit  Ifeayd  tb  go^1iiiiiW-"6h 

urgent  private  affairs  !*^^  'I  must  trjT  to'coisple  fee  fair'Vlold^ 

popr  thing !     She  has'  lost  a'pbssible  liub;  apd  in'  theye''^&y^^the^ 

are  almost  as  s<;arce'as  blu^  ¥odes.  and  will  sobh  bis  an^t^ct 
race^     •    ■'■    ;      ;•     ^    i  •   .'^^  -•        C        ..:...-    ,;-:     .    ,... 


•"     '  I,  I 


1  ■'       t. 


The  following  anal]jr»ftif)f  Si*  f  ,-  Fi{;j5jfFyjBraffL'ailatiiiii.i»iglit  Dever 
b^weisoeiiTthoIigbt  b^t  £91 ^wp  ai^ofas  j^  )^  7h«^^  of  theStb  mdi 
9th  of  last  January,  which  suggested,  by  dark  hinte  awi  s^lcslopg 
insinuations,  that  Q9i)9^.i&  tbfttatpiyiif^fkla^g^;  doa^to  the  o^ers» 
Onewigbtiias  jwdy  ntlir^bflto  civil  eooa^rti?  tbe,pQUeC|  (^  epidopnics 
to  Ibft  4<w^fc0r&,  St»t  m^M:  t^  dbott  tp^  pftu^  jto  .re^te  st^mantSr 
Ihatti  cimiioi  iW.  proVQii  ;-  If^tbisai^tat^mantiqao  bp  .flo,  .]Qt  tba 
Times  prove  it.    It  will  then  be  time  to  discuss  it* 

IniQi;iiiaB»b£  figuare^J  lik^  [tbe  Setwi  ip^..b8ii4»'  ^mx^qi  9(me 
kiadfare.BQSs  to  criQiq^b  iii«,an(^it  ift  the  fiMidtMF  olva  statistioian  to 
assure  himself  of  the  accuracy  4d  Jus^/«p,b<9fo^.veQtaiing  ta  draw 
contlttsiouB  Iroiik  ttranou.  Xbia^th^b  THh^a.^is^^^i^n  has  oioi^ed 
tOido.,  SngTDSMd  in  biiagiAg  ^barig^.be  ^^U  OQt^prctvfbi  If  i^^^ 
to  dbeante  t/vo:  exton/at^UitrbcittoQii  ofl  tte  vevy  jSkrst  |»aga'  pf.tbe 
return;  which  are  patent  to  any  careful  eye.  At  the  botlom  of 
p.  2  (the  first  of  the  figures)  the  per-g^Mage  oP.tb^  890  pi^or 
eonrtBfttiaBtiai  ofitfaot Qftaby  is  giveniis. 6 .8..  Hbm  would  g^Ye{)(he 
avangft^  sttiength  ol^he  daralBy  as  13,290 '  lom.  The ;  per^o^iMi^tg^ 
oftfaeminoor  punkfaiz^eiits^  of:  tbe  cavalry  19.  given*  ia  thesaiQe  place^ 
aff:8rfi,wJiIch  leads :t&«,atfeiigth  of  :14»782.tt«p». v^^  the  per- 
centage !o£desearterB^.4'l>ieada- to  a  9lreiAgti^,a£  14902  men.  Two,. 
atcUnt»  theqaforfi,  of  tbesn'  tbrse.  !pQr'«Qeni«giB»  $f9m(  be  wfl^ng.  On 
^c&rriBf^TtOiliheGeDefal.Aimaal.Batiifns  for  1884,  we  &nd  the 
average  strength  of  the  cavalry  to  have  been  15>607  l  and,,  sub* 
tracting  from  tbisithBifiSA  officers,  we  find  the  non-commissioned 
offiwni^a&dmta.torliafe  numbered  14,915.  The  per-centage  of 
the^dejsertors,  con^equen^I]!;i  js  correQt..,.  When  pijpable . errors, .on 
the  vary  first  .page  oi  the  Beturn  failed  to .  catch  the  eye  of  the 
yfli^tfslatistiQiaq^lit  wpujtd,  perbaps^  be  .too  much  t^o  expect  mm  »<> 
baxe  waded  tfiroug^  tha^rtillery  and  infantry  figures.  And  yet 
they  are  far  from  infallible.  *Io  take  an  artillery  instance.  Cor- 
responding calculations  show  the  strength  of  the  ■  depot,  Cinque 
Ports  Division,  R.A.,  in  1884,  to  have  been  164,  66,  and  163  men» 
Similarly,  there  are  bopeles's  discrepancies  between  the  general 
oourts-martial  and  deserters,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other. 
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the  minor  courts- martial  and.puniB^mentaol  the  Ist^Borcl^r  I(^* 
meat  and  the  2dA  Durham  Light  In&ntrj;  while  the  desertani  of 
the  Ist  Royal  Highiandera,  the  lat  Gordon  Higfa}andera,  aad*  the 
2nd  Worcestershires  cannot  be  eocrect* 

Are  theae,  and  Boch  errors^  of  any  moment  2  They  are  of  the 
greatest  moment.  Firsti  it  ia  upon  these  erroneons  per-centagaa 
that  the  Times  presumes  to  preachy  to  admonish,  to  .denounce* 
Secondly,  it  is  impossible  to  make  full  use  of  the  Betum  unless 
either  the  per-centages  cure  sompnloualy  accurate  or  the  average 
strength  of  each  corps  is  given*  Suppose^  for  instance,  we  wiab  to 
compare  the  crime  in  the  Mediterranean  with  that  in  the  West 
Indies.  As  the  Return  stands,  the  average  strength  of  each  bat- 
talion has  to  be  calculated  firom  the  per-centages,  and  these 
strengths  added  together,  in  order  to  get  the. total  strength  in  the 
two  localities — a  very  serious  labour.  Were  the  average  strengths 
given,  eight- ten  the  of  this  labour,  and  proportional  liability  to 
error,  would  be  got  rid  of.  We  should  only  have  to  add  the 
strengths,  and  find  the  per-centage  of  the  total  number  of  crLmee. 
Not  only  should  the  average  strength  of  each  corps  be  given,  but 
when  a  regiment,  like  the  1st  Yorkshire,  has  been  in  saveral 
stations,  the  number  of  crimes  in  each  station  should  be  shown 
separately.  This  regiment,  for  ejiample,  had  82  courts-martial ; 
but  how  many  took  place  in  Nova  Scotia,  how  many  in  Malta,  bow 
many  in  Egypt  ?  Until  such  faots  are  known  the  most  interesting 
investigation  connected  with  crime  in  the  army  is  impossible— -its 
geographical  distribution. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  we  may  say  that, 
although  the  per-centages  in  the  Return  are,  unfortunately,  un- 
reliable, the  numbers  of  crimes,  &o.  are  quite  accurate. 

In  consequence  of  the  unreliability  of  the  per-centages,  they  bave 
not  been  made  use  of  in  the  following  analysis.  The  strengths 
have  been  calculated  as  follows :  the  strengths  of  depdts.  Tables  I. 
to  V.  inclusive,  are  taken  from  the  Army  Estimates,  1884-5,  p«  16* 
The  numbers  of  all  arms  in  India  are  taken  firom  the  same  Esti- 
mates, p.  9.  Both  sets  of  figures  are  slightly  in  error,  as  they 
give  the  absolute  strength  on  one  fiiced  date,  instead  of  the  average 
of  the  year.  But  they  are  probably  more  accurate  than  figures 
derived  from  the  per-centages.  The  separation  of  the  field-batteries 
from  the  garrison  artillery  involved  much  trouble.  The  artillery  in 
India  was  taken  from  the  Army  Estimates,  p.  9,  and  subtracted 
from  the  total  average  strength.  The  depdts  were  taken  from  the 
Army  Estimates,  pp.  11  and  16,  and,  being  subtracted  firom  the 
'^  remainder,  left  the  combined  strength  of  the  field  and  gar- 
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riaofft  artillery  **  ehewhero."  Tbis  last  sum  ^id  not  quite  agree 
with  tike  figures  in  the  Army  Estimates,  p.  11 ;  but  it  was  cut  in 
Ae  i<a^  of  tbe  figures  giren  there.  The  result  may  not  be  abso^ 
Intely  correct,  but  it  cannot  be  materially  wrong.  The  numbers^ 
in  all  oases,  shown  as  serting  "  dsdwhere,'*  were  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting the  sum  of  the  recruits  at  the  depdt  and  the  soldiers  in 
India  from  the  average  strength  giren  on  p.  1  of  the  General 
Annual  Beturns  of  the  Army,  1884. 

^'Figures  will  prore  anything,"  we  are  told  by  wiseacres.  Na 
doubt  they  will,  if  they  are  properly  misused,  but  not  otherwise.. 
In  otder  to  give  a  good  example  of  their  misuse,  the  desertion  in 
India  is  shown  separately.  Desertion  in  India  (owing  td 
the  men  being  unable  to  desert)  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  prac-^ 
tically  ignored  in  any  comparison  of  the  relative  desertion 
of  the  three  arms.  But  the  figures  of  desertion,  although 
too  small  to  produce  any  sensible  error  in  an  estimate  of  com'^ 
paraiive  desertion,  may  lead  to  serious  errors  in  an  estimate  of 
a^Mthite  desertion.  For  example,  the  average  strength  of  the  in- 
fantry in  1884  (depdts  excluded)  was  96,676  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  part  of  whom  were  m  India  and  part  "  elsewhere.** 
Of  this  number  1,552  deserted,  or  1*5  per  cent.  Now,  this  number, 
1'6,  is  a  pure  fiction.  It  is  a  rate  at  which  neither  the  soldiera 
**  elsewhere  "  nor  the  soldiers  in  India  deserted.  The  infantry  in 
India  deserted  at  the  rate  of  0*1  per  cent. ;  the  infantry  "  else- 
where ''  deserted  at  (he  rate  of  2*5  per  cent.  We  have  taken  the 
mean  of  two  heterogeneous  elements — the  infantry  in  India  that 
cannot  desert,  and  the  infantry  "  elsewhere  "  that  can  desert — and 
the  natural  result  is  a  fiction. 

To  the  Times  statistician  the  principle  that  forbids  the  inter* 
mingling  of  heterogeneous  elements  is  foolishness.  He  ignores 
it.  For  instance,  he  is  disappointed  with  the  Guards,  and  pours 
out  a  vial  of  wrath  upon  one  of  their  battalions.  But  no  legiti* 
mate  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  figures  of  the  Guards,  for 
they  have  inextricably  mingled  the  crime  of  their  soldiers  and  the 
orinie  of  their  recruits,  and  the  figures  given  in  their  returns  pro- 
bably represent  the  crime  of  neither.  They  ate  higher  than  th6 
crime  of  the  soldiers,  and  lower  than  the  crime'  of  the  recruits.  A 
recruit  is  a  man  learning  to  be  a  soldier ;  he  is  to  a  soldier  what 
an  apprentice  is  to  a  craftsman,  a  law  student  to  a  barrister. 
Recruits  and  soldiers,  then,  are  so  far  heterogeneous  classes  that 
to  mingle  together  their  crime  can  only  lead  to  error.  The  Gutirds. 
are,  consequently,  not  included  in  the  analysis. 

The  Household  Brigade  are  also  excluded,  in  obedience  to  the 


dtncdter  the  nattibero,  tije  IdssYa&bto  the<iooBiflHBkdMJ*dmwii»<£raitt 
tbem.  Tb^  7im^#,'  otomt^i dteregflovb  tfant  iwiwdlk  to  eTMij(4olher 
reeogDiddd  rti!^,  and  gi^t^  ooagmciilater^l^efiMgQda^alii-fte  gml 
^cmdtiet  Even  did  tbe  brigitde  iivmber  thonaMids  m'«ilsrdrwlB«» 
•no  nfiefdl  result  «otild  be  gained  bj  binnpaidng  itiiicriBiid  wilhilkbail 
<^  any  paift  of  the  reel  of  the  army:;  4br^  ust  eFor^ne.faMHn^'tfae 
m^n  of  the  brigade  are  dra^fm  firom  very^Ufinreiii  dassea  fioMiflbB 
rest  of  the  army.  For  ainilai  reoMS^  the  Boyal  Engineee^  tue 
not  included  in  the  anaiysi8« 

*'  Desertion  and  oMnfe/*  aaya  the  Tibws  of  the  8th  January*  in 
ltd  loftiest  and  most  nienamii|r  matiiierf  '^  genetally  are  doaeij 
«H{ed  with  discontent  in  the'  ranks,  fmd  diseantenti  in  the  tftnka  is 
not  unfrequenHy  associated  trith  miegovervment,  ^iteody  or  in* 
directly,  by  the  oommanding  ofi9eer."  No  proof  is  giTon,  ctr-  even 
Attempted,  of  the  three  aceertions  which  appear  to  form  the  al^ie 
of  this  lumbering  sentence.  The  shotteet  way  of  dealing^  with 
them,  Gonsequendy,  is  simply  to  deny  tiiem.  We  deny,  fiisty- AaC 
misgovemment  by  the  oommanding  officer  is  the  oaiise,  ''not'vn- 
firequently/'  of  discontent  in  the  ranks.  In  the  vast  majerMy  of 
oases^  discontent  in  the  ranks  is  produced  by  local  or  external 
oanses,  such  as  a  bad  climate,  the  want  of  the  means  of  suffioieot 
recreation,  being  kept  too  long  on  foreign  service.  See. — canseis,  in 
fact,  which  entitle  the  commanding  officer  to  feel  as  discontented 
as  anybody  else.  We  deny,  sedondly,  that  crime  is  closely  allied 
with  discontent.  The  greatest  amonnt  of  crime  generally  oooers 
in  the  drunkenest  and  mefiiest  stations.  Thirdty,  we  deoiy  that 
desertion  and  crime  go  hand-in-hand,  as  the  Times  implies.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  that,  in  general,  the  greater  the  desertion 
the  less  the  crime  (and  vice  versa),  both  among  recruits  and 
eoldiers.  For  instance,  it  will  be  seen  from  D.  and  F.,  Table  VIL, 
that  the  cavalry  recruits  have  the  most  courts-martial  and  the 
least  desertion.  The  garrison  artillery  recruits  have  the  least 
courts-martial  and  ^he  greatest  desertion.  Again,  from  D.  and  E., 
Table  YIIL,  it  appears  that  cavalry  soldiers  have  less  courts- 
martial  than  the  field  artillery,  but  a  much  higher  rate  of  desertion. 
Similarly,  A.  and  B.,  Table  IX.,  show  that  garrison  ardllery 
gunners  desert  less  and  have  more  courts-martial  than  the  infantry. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  in  the  year  1884.  If  the  returns  of 
succeeding  years  supply  similar  results,  we  shall  probably  find  an 
explanation  in  the  fact  that,  by  desertion,  a  regiment  generally  gets 
iniLoi  its  worst  characters. 

>  shown  that  the  Timet  statistician  has  calmly  ignored 


thdhnostiiflifKiBtaiit'pifiiibipleto  .6f*a^  ba0.DM4e  eftrai^t 

fiMf't>iii  conelaaoBs be  cheife  tt^'draWf  -U  ^t^ww  ^  ^h^  ruW  of 
pAtibttbilitT;  Bat '  be  tmfasetoda  iuibself'  «hd|2  hemtB^  uijadgioent 
i]|Mdff  enti^ei^,  end  pirooootaow  9<N)lyen0»;^f(9^  those  wba /' not 
Qiifxoqfaeiitly "  ocMrte^  idio  dnMO  lluH  disoiedets'  tbeir  i  regiiia^ats. 
WM4t  ift  to  benicl;  o£  tW  aitilUi^  offiM  vbo  4ad  35'2  par  p^oi^ 
•of <  ootittti-ilharaaly  and  894*8  per  oenU  <tf .  vmot  ponisbxaentBi  at 
B«fb«do68?  What  aifew9  to  4hitdc.  of  «be  ipfeotry  oolcmel  who 
bad  90*4  per  dent,  of  coortsHKiartimly  641  p&r  c^nt,  of  minor  pmiiah* 
ments,  and  19*8  per  cent,  of  desertion,  at  Qrlaisgow  amd  Portsmouth  ? 
The  Booner  the  law  of  seieotioii  is  put  in  fbroe  to  abridge  the 
oareers  of  these  abandoned  ohsfffiQtersr^ho  better.  In  reply  to  those 
^ispbsed  to  adopt  the  ladgoage  Ai$ed  by  the  Tvnes  oritio,  we  have 
only  to  B4y  that  it  xetiaiD69  very  strong  evidence  imdeed  (and  the 
Times  prodnees  none)  to  pfove  that  men  wilfuily  act  diametricaUy 
contrary  to  their  dearest  interests.  Conuaanding  officers  have  the 
strongest  motive  for  diminiiihing  crime  in  their  battalions,  or 
stamping  it  out  altogether,  if  possible ;  for  tiieir  hope  of  fataie 
envployment  depends  largely  upon  thieir  success  as  regimental  com- 
manders. Upon  wbat^'then^  does  the  -amount  of  crime  in  a 
battalion  chiefly  depend  ?  Upon  local  and  geographical  circum- 
stances chiefly,  which  are  utterly  beyond  the  control  of  the  com- 
mander. This  fact,  although  well-known  to  all  practical  officers, 
and  dimly  visible  in  the  returns  to  hand,  cannot  be  directly  proved 
until  we  have  a  series  of  such  returns  for  a  number  of  successive 
years,  giving  the  average  annual  strength  instead  of  per-centages, 
and  giving  separately  the  crimes  committed  in  the  various  stations 
oocupied  by  regiments  that  have  moved.  To  talk  about  a  regiment 
in  Cyprus  being  a  '*  better  regiment "  than  another  in  Barbadoes 
is  not  only  to  talk  nonsense,  but  to  talk  misleading  nonsense. 
Because  Begiment  A  at  Mauritius  has  more  sickness  than  Regi- 
ment B  at  York,  can  we  legitimately  conclude  that  the  latter  have 
better  constitutions — ^are  physically  better — than  the  former  ?  By 
no  means:  for  were  the  two  regiments  to  exchange  stations, 
Begiment  B  might,  for  aught  we  know,  suffer  far  more  from  the 
climate  of  Mauritius  than  Begiment  A  suffered.  Let  Begiment  X 
at  Cyprus  have  courts-martial  at  the  rate  of  n  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  Begiment  Y  at  Barbadoes  courts-martial  at  the  rate  of 
8  n  per  cent.  Are  we  justified  in  saying  that  X  is  twice  as  good  a 
regiment,  morally,  as  Y  ?  Most  certainly  not ;  for  if  the  regi- 
ments exchanged  stations,  X  might  have,  in  the  absence  of  know- 
ledge to  the  contrary,  a  rate  of  8  i»  courts-martial  at  Barbadoes, 
and  Y  a  rate  of  only  |  n  courts-martial  at  Cyprus.     We  can  form 
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no  safe  judgment  in  Buoh  oasea  nntil  we  ace.  aoonsatoly  ao^uainted- 
with  the  natare  and  intensity  of  the  l^aal  indttoem^^  to  orispbe » 
and  these  elements  are  at  present  little  known,  and  must  remain  so^ 
nntil  fuller  statistics  are  STailable.  In  order  to  compare  the 
moral  of  Begimenls  X  and  Y,  their  etime  onVst  be  compared  at 
some  common  station — say  Aidershot.  The  circumstances  of  the  twa 
regiments  are  t)ien  the  same^and  if  the.timo  selaoied  belong  enough 
— two  or  three  years,  not  a  week  or  a  fcitnigfat — the  reault  will  be 
approximately  true.  If  it  be  desirable  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
truth,  we  should  have  to  compare  their  crime  at  several  common 
stations.  Again,  if  we  wish  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  facilities  offered 
tb  disorder  by  any  two  stations,  the  amount  of  crime  committed  by 
the  8€ime  regiment  or  regiments  in  the  two  stations  must  be  com- 
pared;  If  ^  number  of  regimetts  commit  twice  as  much  crimd  in 
Barbddoes  as  in  Dublin,  we  may  say  that  the  inducements  to  dis- 
order,  are  twice  as  strpng  in  Barbadoe^  as  in  Dublin,  approxi* 
mately.  If  this  held  good  in  the  case  of  a  score  of  regiments,  we 
might  feel  sure  we  were  very  near  the  truth. 

What  deductions  can  le^^tin^atoly  be  drawn  from  Tables  VII*^ 
YIII.,  and  IX.,  and  what  is  their  relative  value  ? 

The  value  of  Table  VII.  is  far  inferior  *o  that  of  Tables  VIII. 
and  IX.,  because  the  numbers  considered  are  far  smaller,  and  the 
crime  of  recruits  is  probably  irregular  and  fitful. 

The  crime  of  the  cavalry  and  field  artillery  is  shown  separately 
from  that  of  the  infantry  and  garrison  artillery,  because  the  latter 
serve  abroad  together  in  places  like  Aden,  Mauritius,  Jamaica,  &e», 
where  the  former  are  never  seen.  For  reasons  already  explained, 
therefore,  the  crime  of  the  cavalry  and  field  artillery  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  infantry  and  garrison  artillery. 

The  value  of  Tables  VIII,  and  IX.  is  considerable  for  the  year 
1884 ;  but  we  can  do  little  with  the  figures,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  similar  returns  for  preceding  and  succeeding  years.  We  cannot 
say  such  an  arm  is  better,  or  worse,  generally,  than  such  another 
arm ;  for  if  we  possessed  the  returns  of  preceding  and  succeeding 
years,  the  whole  order  of  things  might  be  found  to  be  reversed. 
We  cannot  even  say  that  one  arm  was  better  or  worse  than  another 
in  1884 ;  for  the  cavalry  and  field  artillery  change  places  in  D.  and 
£.  (by  far  the  most  important  divisions)  of  Table  VIII.,  and 
the  infantry  and  garrison  artillery  change  places  in  A.  and  B.» 
Table  IX. 

We  trust  we  shall  annually  receive  such  a  return  as  Sir  F. 
Fitzwygram's,  emended  as  we  have  suggested.  We  shall  then,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  in  a  position  to  form  a  just  judgment. 
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np(m  the  absohite   and  relative  amount  of  orime  in  the   army, 
and  to  point  out  with  precision  its  geographical  distribution. 


Tablb  I. 

Royal  Horse  ArtiUery,  1884 

S  depdts  .       483 

10  batteries  in  India  1,656 

14        „       elsewhere  1,839) 

Biding  establishment  .        171 ) 


2,010  1*'^^ 


Total       .    4,099  N.C.O.'s  and  men. 


Martial.    Percent.    FtmlBbments.     Per  cent.  Deeerters.  oent. 


Depdts 
Batteries  in  India 

y,       elsewhere . 
Riding  estabbshment 

Total     . 


■ 


27 
191 


6-2 
5 


^1 


404 
2,605 


28-8 


71-  1 


12  depots 

9  regiments  in  India    . 
19        ,.         elsewhere 


21S  8,009 

Table  II. 
Cavalry,  1884. 

.     1,278 

J'12?l  13,642 


89        1*9 
67 


.     9,460) 


Total  average  strength     .  14,916  N.O.O.'s  and  men. 


Cottrts-  Minor  Per 

Martial.    Per  cent.    Punishments.     Per  cent.    Deserters,  oent. 

Dep6ta     ....    157         12-8  1,140  89*5  112       8-7 


Total 


;}W6 

.    902 


12,718 
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Table  III. 

Field  Batteries,  1884. 

4  depots         .         .  .  1,542 

40  batteries  in  India  .  6,518 

86       „        elsewhere  .  4^854 1 

Bemount  establishment  .  88  J 


4.987   }  "•*«<> 


Total 


12,992  N.O.O.'s  and  men. 


Depdts 

Batteries  in  India    . 
„       elsewhere . 
Remount  establishment 

Total 
VOL.  XI  [. 


Courts-  Minor 

Martial.    Percent.    Ponishmealip.     Percent.   Deserters 

203  181  2,095  135-8  165 

8 

^871  7-61-        12,570  109-8 


r-el 


Per 
.  oent. 

107 

•04 


] 


172       8-4 


1,074 


14,665 


840 

39 
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Cam  iA^Ai  Arf*^ 


11  depots 

69       ,, 

Coast  3 
^3J)oeburjn 


Garrison  Artillery,  1884. 


•TH^./J) 


SesiB  Ihdla        .     i    :  ^'     .  2^975     \            "J 

elgewhere_^._J_*        •       7,ilfil-i  ! t-TTTJira- 

ri^ade,  PistrictSHfi;  and  ,            >pt694  A^.Tuy. 

aryaess J^tajcbmeni  -;..ii  .  f.^l^68ft|              j       niM^i- 

'         -                                         ••         .  •    •  •                         r     .                                                      .        ^           .       t '      I    f 


Depots     .        .        .        . 
Batteries  in  India    . 
„       elsewhere . 
Ceast    Brigade,   D^trict 
StafiF,  ShoebnryneisB 


Couvto*  MiBor  

MmiiAl.    Per  oent.    Paaishments.     Per  cent.    Deeerten.  oenL 

141-7  199      11-2 


194        ]fV  :rfi^^ 


'rd 


'     11,66*    '  ^      100- 


Tij^  I'  -(*  :j 


K)-  ) 


6 
119 


•8 
1-3 


Total 


69  depots      • 

60  bac««liM»  io-'Ii^ia     . 

91         ,,         elsewhere  » 


14,166 

i 

'  Table  t.  ' 
Infctntru,  1884. 

12,480' i»' '    '  ■  1  .I'-'.iJ' 


68!475;  ^^'^^ 


i\  > 


Total  average  strength     .     111^805  N.G.O/s  and  men* 

Courts-  SOnor  Per 

Martial.    Per  oent.    Punishments.    PeveeHk; '  ]>esertsn.  eeni. 


Dep6ts  .        .    .    r.     .,^1,383         IM  26,187 


W 


Total  . 


8,463 


187,142 


210-7       1,213  .      9-7 
^^^'^        1,486        2-5 

2.7W 


Table  VL 

Crime  in  Vie  Arm}/,  1884 ;  by  Seniority  of  Arms. 

Rbobuitb. 


CoaPB. 

Goorfei. 

Martial. 

Per 

cent. 

Minor 
Punish- 
ments. 

Per 
cent. 

Deeerten. 

For 
eenk 

Royal  Hone  Artillery  - 

GaTabry 

Field  Batteries    - 

Qurison  Artillery 

Infantry      ... 

27 

167 

203 

194 

1,383 

6-2 
12-3 
131 
11- 
11-1 

404 

1,140 

2,096 

2,601 

26,187 

93-3 

89*6 

136-8 

141-7 

210-7 

26 
112 
106 
199 

1,218 

6- 

8-7 
107 
U-2 

9-7 

0ri»kt  iA^iki  ')!t¥ik^. 


6il 


.V9atMam»l\ 


OOBFS. 


K').U  }    .... 


Royal  Horse  kr^Vy^ 
OftTaliy     •   V  " 
Field  Batteries  - 
Oarrison  Artillex^/ .  ^. 
InfatftiyJ  ^^-  -5.  *-  ^^ 


i' 


JXJ. 


1 


8Z1 


4,w8^ 


per 
cent. 


AVn-tK  «^ 


5-2 


M^ 


Pimisk- 
niente. 


.  11,678 
12^70 
11,654 

160,9ff5 


/.J  ''XiiX  * 


oent. 


■  71- 

109*8 
lOQ-   . 

i6f-ir 


Home 

'  •  «  /'-I 

-  -- 


H'. 


172 
I  119 
i,486 


Mat; 


8*4 
1-8 
2-5 


lMk«f 


-O. 


■ 

8 

6 

66 


•04 
-04 
•8 
•1 


V   II 


« »  • 


•  s     J       •  '  ■    •'  •  . 

Table  Vtl. 


J 


Oil 


Royal  Hdne  Artillery 
Oarrison  Artillery . 
Infantry 
Cavalry . 
Field  Batteries 

B. 


Gqubtb-Mabtial.     „    . 

Per.oent. 
•6*2 
11- 


-OeuBTS-MABnu^ 


Garrison  Artillery . 
Infantry 


ll'V     ,|  ^Jfni^le  Field  Artillery  (Horse 


12-8 


MiNOB  PUNISHMXkiik;    L'  f 


Oavalry.        .      -.r^  .v 
Royal  Horse  Artillexy    . 
Field  Batteries 
Oarrison  Artillery . 
Infaiitrfi  '.•••',  <-•'.'    -'•/• 

C. 


:<■  i 


-085-8 
<  'io-7 


'■? » 


Rqyal  Hop^  Artillery    . 

Per  oent. 
6- 

Cavalry...     ,        .'       . 

8-7 

Infantry 

9-7 

Field  Batteries 

10-7 

Oarrison  Xrtillery  • 

ll-2 

and  Field  oombined)  . 


,^  ^W^' 


<  .  *  '•  p  H 

Per  oent. 
11- 
11-1 

11-6 
12-8 


Oaval^:'''".-"     . 
Whole  Field  Artillery 
Garrison  Artillery , 
MMitry''-     ;  ■    V' 


F. 

DxSBBTBBa. 


Cavalry . 

Whole  Field  Artillery 

Infantry 

Garrison  Artillery . 


Pweent. 

^^9-6 

126-5 

141-7 

210-7 


Per  cent: 

8-7 

9-6 

9-7 

11-2 


TAbis  VIIL 
Crime  of  SofyimlB,  1884. 


A. 
Coubts-Mabtial. 

Royal  Horse  Artillery    • 

Cavalry 

Field  Batteries       • 


Percent. 
5-2 
5-4 
7-6 


B. 

MiNOB  PUNISHMByTB. 


Royal  Horse  Artillery 
Cavalry .        •        . 
Field  Batteries       • 


Percent. 
71- 
84-8 
109-8 


0. 

Dmbbtbbs. 

Per  cent. 

Royal  Horse  Artillery    . 

1-9 

Field  Batteries 

8-4 

Cavalry ..... 

5-2 

D. 

MiNOB 

O0UBT8- 

POHIflB- 

Mabtxal. 

MENT8. 

Per  oent. 

Per  cent. 

Cavalry        .        ,        .6-4 

84-8 

Whole   Field  Artillery 

(Horse     and     Field 

combined)        .        .    7- 

100 

39  • 
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E. 
Dbsibxeov,  * 

Whole  Field  Artillery  (Hone  and  Field  oombined) 
Cayalry 

Table  IX. 
,  Crif^  of  Soldierit^  1884-^ 


Peroent. 
8- 
5-f 


PUFUH-      Db- 

itmm.  wnmoir. 

.'  OoQaato-MAmii.. 

Peroent.  Peroent. 

PeroM 

Oameon  Artillery 

.     100-          l-df 

Infantry        .... 

71 

bifantry 

.    1627        2-5 

Garrison  Artillery 

7tf 

Min^ 


'T 


.!• 


J 
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Oft,   f*A   TAI^B   WITH    A(  MOIUL." 
By  QtJV  0.   BOTHERY- 


<3flARLB8  Lever,  in  his  Confessions  of  Harry  Lorrequer,  tells  as 
An  amasing  tale  about  Othello's  appearance  on  parade^  and  of 
the  effeot  the  Blackamoor  had  upon  the  commanding  officer  and 
4;he  regiment  in  general.  Harry  Lorrequer,  it  will  be  remembered^ 
had  played  the  part  of  the  amorous  and  jealous  Moor  on  an 
amateur  stage  on  the  previous  night,  and,  after  his  arduous  labours, 
had  sacrificed  rather  too  liberally  to  Bacchus ;  the  consequence 
was,  the  next  morning  he  woke  up  late,  heard  the  bugle-call  for 
parade,  hastily  got  up,  and,  to  his  great  disgust,  found  that  the 
looking-glass  and  basin-stand  had  not  been  brought  back  from  the 
green-room.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  tumble  into 
his  uniform^  buckle  on  his  sword,  and  dash  down  to  parade.  Of 
oonrse  he  had  not  washed,  but  this  did  not  disturb  him  much,  as 
he  was  totally  oblivious  of  the  previous  night's  adventures.  He 
was  late^  and  on  appearing  on  parade  his  brother  officers  and  the 
men  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  roar  of  laughter  at  the  singular 
appearance  he  presented.  The  Colonel  was  furious,  and  sent  Harry 
Lorrequer  packing  off  to  quarters  under  a  threat  of  court-martial;  it 
was  only  on  entering  his  rooms,  where  the  looking-glass  had  been 
replaced  by  the  tardy  man-servant,  that  the  hero  perceived  his 
iblack  face  and  at  length  discovered  what  all  the  hilarity  and 
fury  was  about.  Of  course  he  got  out  of  the  scrape  neatly  enough, 
all  Charles  'Lever^sprotfyis  do  so.  Now,  the  original  of  this  tale, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  runs  rather  differently;  the  hero  was 
daptain  X ,  and,  unfortunately  for  himself,  the  scrape  termi- 
nated by  no  means  so  well  as  that  of  Harry  Lorrequer.  The 
scene  of  action,  too,  ought  to  be  laid  at  the  Cape  instead  of  Cork, 
xinder  a  blazing  tropical  sky  and  on  parched  earth  instead  of  the 
delightful  ''  Emerald  Isle.''  However,  when  all  is  said,  it  is  really 
very  difficult  to    say  whether  Harry  Lorrequer's    adventure,   as 
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f»IMdv0Bthrd;'k'tr<f««Mei^  thi^^lMiir^  jffOltA^^'^Mfifyt  h  im^fi^ 

by  Wfty  of  ))^fi^.''   AiM'tio^^fo^^my^ftfu^/  vMd&flii^   tftid 
'edriiiMtfy"*fed"Btoryi'/  •'•■*■    ^    ''--'^  "-•  ^  '**^'  »^''-t  V'^^  Yhmm  bsi^v.  ^ 
-    TKe  K&rd/Dlifi' d^ci<>fi  d^Ati'^ld'wattidy'Md<3ttUid]$ij^^lwl^«fA^ 
fflt  kill ''  ife  the  latid  bf  ^Ii6'liViii^,'^'W»'  dl#itfy^^eyA^ 

and  ftk'^^Ctififg  but  bf^  tttem   *d&fifefliiftt6riiy/   Mt^a'  piftft^^fMi^ 
goiothev9Al'onae''i6b^(^tmn:^i'&tA  WJ^ '*Ck^ltel 'Xi-^^^  'A>ttlk(l  to- 

and'beaityr  ind  if^I  d^mirrfftf;^' an  ifiiAabrdl^  tlib  bMMfi4«eme& 

Uras  dtkdbiie^d'kK'lbe  Ca^^^lP  (}6bd  Hof)ld  "^V^^  Unto  bf-Stir'Hitny 
SMtb*^  coiiih»hd.  9%^'if^l^6fit  t^j^ieed  h/^ 
dolotiel  #ith^^  "^  ciAi'ad^e]'/'^'  If^tdefi^fed  tty  ^6  loOkM'iipoiirte 
the  **'father'*'^  if  bis  to^inm^l  3bftdd''Jn^««te-'«)§ort6''atid»^«ist»ltt, 
roved  to'bb'  cbtrfidMT'in  Hy  bi»  ^««iffi,<'alMi  6b  'dil,  btlt^  B^^^lft*^ 
atmt  disci^lidfiii^B.  !Pb^^d6l  ^ii'4[6^A^\xi%\ih  rkiikB^^^  baOtm 
^HUi  Verdfgrift  'cm  ie,  i6ir  a'  Ibosen^  'stcrot;  ttM;id  ^M  biW^  ttS'HrlM 
rag  adtl>r  tfpon  M  Utifari^ted  bullj  'PKvbtd;  '^rg^ttdt,  Imd'cifdb^the 
adjut^bt  if  art  abased  iti  a  t^hilyte  'ibe^Mi!^^;  ^'^trttrybody  m^l^'ltty 
dbgk/'  ^'^'tb^  «^io^  was  ^ddg'lo'tb^'deiiriV  ii^jffi*  otbdi^^Mtttitfts 
equally  o^^al  and  «Ie^ant.  "Then  fofibWeld'i^eDB'brtmnMhbt^itl;- 
drill, 'ret>ukes,  wid  orderfy-room  fefnobBtJaii<)eS/  aiU,  W*3%»ldflfc 
son  caractWe,\ie  ^k&  really  a  good  ftUoW,  with  «fats  iei4d«^*  d««#- 
babk— be  possessed  to  overbeariug'  tbm^ev,  hotdeting  o^ft^d^^. 
which  it!  seemed'  impossible  for  bitti  t»  dc^ntrol.  Wei  u^d  llttfttty 
say  that  it  was  the  Goloners  hard  fbto,  like*  all^gb<id"khi«^'in 
this  world,  to  be  sometimes  bated  )&iid'  always  dreivdidt;'  ^Bdl^' lie 
was  above  all  silly  prejtidioes,  kaS  Hot  to  b«i  easily  %ttllk«<t^<i^  his 
good  ibtentibus ;  so  be' ioted'  AUfefrs  neigbbotifs  ib^tft«f%rfheth* 
selves,  and  ptmished  them,  whettever  tfaby  '^^rt^<it|.^M1liQibt^lfiti4h 
mercy,  tfteit  a  litfle  regret  lafterWards;    *  -       '' '  *  f^ -  m  n-ifi  qqjt 

It  is  astf^n^  ilhistMitibii  of  tb6  dr6bkddtt««^'«f''ai£r>ltetq{^- 
raeM  n^M^^s  XhtX  M  reat  i^fti^traft  9^VwtU'jgdl|«rilly^0hdbSd^^e 
mos^'exemptary  abd  'tintrftpit^acbable  dharaMieils  Mr  ^ltt9iii^<0lP4fi8 
practocaljfok^u^ori.  'X-^^*^' watf  bo 'ex^ptom.tfetftitf»Ttfteiq'?Un 
li^teral  occttsidil^  bid  hbd-'ttafa^gM  to^^^»dor&>'^ff^^'  ''liis  vUmtttte 
cAiief,  v^bo;  ii^tui^tty  ettdQ^h,'r^^iC»d^^iit}h^«i6ii»di  ittfcntfotta. 
Tb6  ^ghoent,  beltig  (^n^OolohialHderVioe,  Wat^tdtow^S^ 'W  jgtiOw 


«.Jiea^-nrrlbi^<1s,utfi«iTpffi9flrSf'iR^re.'ip^9iiU04^  to   dp  6Qi  and 

"Wfls  (wp0($Mly  iHX^mwU-^l  fwaB.  <l$tr^^^  oqaI,  blfurk,  X2od^) 
coTered  nearly  every  inch  of  his  face  below  tl^etayeq,  and  (Ssdly) 
t^Bmtoiftted  4A  t«|o.tr0k»0i)doii3'q[iifce$,j  wbMlj  on  wio^y  daya,  would 
#l^refii)i  <>fi^  :lb#^,gaUiai(  Q  abaald^rst  and.  fly  out  like  t^fo 

UX^^  4i«lttBa8^ip)iil0,.^:tb9(Wdft^».Bci^ati  (fural)  cMwreciEOw'B 
«<)^£i»rlMi. ;  (N3:^— Ujrban  Bear^pio^ft  do  npt  {itoBseB^  oomforleEs.) 

Tko  Colonel /wat^fa^d  «tbi0  innate  contempt  of  tbe  ^' rules  and 
regulations "  with  an  eyil,ey)Q<:  Qpe  fyae.dvj^  being  moire  than 
usually  <»ffe»ded  by  kbe  e^oentficity  displayed-  by  his  offioera  lUt  the 
ttiatler  of  beardsj  wbiehersy -and  «iQnataahiQS<  h^  pjcdared  his  Laok- 
leaa  fMlju^nt  to<  ri9q«est  Ms.'^po|[lmdeB  ia  frms  '^'  to  Tediice<t)ieir 
beards,  to  resfeotable  .proportions.;  Of  course  tb^ra.  was  «muQb 
grumbliagt  but  the.^issors  were  called intf>  iisey  wiAb,f,ttudaut)tedly, 
pleasing -reautts^  X**-^*-,  howev;ari  iranudoefl  olpdj^at(9;  his; bawl 
and  wbiakers  had  oosti  moch  tiupf  and  tr.aubjb^  4»  get  i^toj^oKiper 
tris)|,ai^d  it  was  not  fair  thatra  tyrannical  oolpnal  should  deprive 
him' of:  his  silky  facial  append<^Qif«.  He, remained  obdurate,  we 
sagr^  :The A^utaatep^e  to^wveisonall^.  Naeffect.  ^Ull-tbe 
streaming  signals  of  distress)  **\ir^ — d- weatberTCocks/'  astbe  irate 
obieftumecl  tbem,- graead.  thp  pbysiognomy 'of  the  contumacious 
oaf  taioi;  This  was  gettup^  unendurable  to  the  good  gap ius^£i)ie 
cegisMnt;  be  fretted  and  fumed,  and  at.  last,  hanrii^  used  up  bis 
available  stock  of  patience^  he»  at  mess,  remarked  on  the  bad  t^te 
displayed  by  some  men  in  allowing  pecsonal  peculiarities  to  become 
too.  marked,  and^  waxing  more  pointed,  turned  round  to  X  ..  > 
aftd  eaid:  ''Do  you  not  think.  Sir,  that  a  few  inches: off  your 

beocd  .would  be  a  great  improvement  ?  "    It  was  X ^s  turn  to  be 

wrath ;  he  left  the  mess-room  as  soon  as  be  decently  could,  in  a 
huff^  detetmined  to  be  revenged* 

There  was  oarly  parade  every  morning  at  the  Cape,  companies 
being  formed  by  the  non-commissioned  officers,  under  the  aye  of 
tha^  (A4jQ^<^>  when  the  Colonel  and  company  officers  mad^  their 
appearance  on  **  officers  fall-in  "  being  sounded  by  the  bi^^gle.  On 
liio  paitioular  momidg  after  X'  ■  '  '  *a  public  rebuke  from  the  chief, 
the. foffetided  .Captain  was  late  on  parade. .  When  he  arrived  in  the 
baftaelt*3Pa9d  ^  found  the  men  draw^  up,  thecifficera  at  tl^^ir 
respedtive^  peats,  and  tbe  Colonel  mounted,  with  the  Adjataujt  by 
bia  aide.  As  he  ran  forward,  'the  regiment  being  in  line  forma* 
tio&i  bis.  back  was,  of  course,  turned  towards  the  Colonel,  hot  his 
faee  visible  to  the  whole  regiment.    As  he  approached,  the  line 
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suddenly  vm^mtd,  ehakos  and.  mmbote  igot « out  ot  die  p«rpeiidM||}ar» 
pompame  shaking  from  side, to  sidefi  the  meoQ  were>rO0Bt<ffteAil^ 
seemed  to  be  suffering  from  tbe^jDoii^A  Tfae^mabdSitVa^iili^^^UQpia. 
(or  oontagioaB,  whiohevor  it  is).  The  idiief.jglaind  in  .f|i9^lw9 
rag^ ;  ihe  whole  regiment  w9B  on  the  broad  giin,  aiid.tbe.o£|«^|3» 
doing  their  best  to  eonoeal  their  laogbter  1  As  for  the  JxiA  }Mow, 
h&iras  bent  doable  o^er  his  holsteis*  his  face  ptcple  yifJilk  sop- 
pressed  mirth.  The  Colonel,  with  flashing  eyes^  turi^d  on  the 
astonished  Adjutant^  demanding  ^^  What  the  devil  id  th«  mfdt0t 
with  the  regiment^  Sir  ?  "  Theni. seeing  from  which  qoATter  the 
grin  originated — ^it  had  rippled  along  the  line  from  left  to  right» 
like  a  wave  breaking  over  the  glassy  snrfiMo  of  a  oaim,  kkd— 4ie 
spurred  his  oharger,  giving  vent  to  exolamatioQe  far  more  foi;«iblo 
than  polite.  Meanwhile  Captain  X  ■■»  having  joined  bis.'Com- 
pany»  had  drawn  his  sword  and  faeed  about.    Then  the  mystofy 

was  solved ;  the  whole  inexplicable  scene  erj^ained.    X had 

completely  shaved  off  beard,  whiskers,  and  moustache.  Now,  $8 
the  regiment  had  been  out  at  the  Ci^e  for  some  eighteen  Sftonths 
or  move,  the  gidlant  officer's  forehead  and  every  inch  of  the.fiM^e 
left  uncovered  by  hirsute  adornment  bad  been  pretty  deeply  brDnxad 
by  the  rays  of  King  Sol.  So,  when  he  shaved  completely,  naturidly 
the  parts  which  had  been  covered  by  the  beard  appeared  quite 
white.  The  effect  was  certainly  not  becoming;  the  gallant  Captain 
resembled  very  closely  a  fine  specimen  of  our  primitive  forefathenoiy 
the  baboon.  Scarlet  in  the  face,  with  staring  eyes,  the  Colonel 
reined  in  his  steed,  glared  at  his  captain,  and  tiien  d^Ubemtely 
took  off  his  hat  and  threw  it  at  the  offending  officer.    Matters  were 

growing  serious.     X sheathed  his  sword  and  demanded  to  be 

placed  under  arrest,  and  declared  his  determination  that  the  affair 
should  be  brought  before  a  court-martial. 

"  Very  well,  Sir ;  consider  yourself  under  arrest ;  retire  to  your 
quarters.  Sir,"  roared  the  now  desperate  chief,  and,  wheeling  round, 
be  gave  certain  necessary  orders  to  the  Adjutant.  Captain  X 
went  back  to  his  rooms,  and  had  the  mortification  of  having  a 
sentry  placed  at  his  door.  He  was  furious  ;  events  had  been  too 
much  for  him.  To  be  called  to  task  before  the  mess  was  bad 
enough,  but  to  be  publicly  insulted  and  have  a  cocked  hat  shied 
at  him — ^it  was  fearful !  Yes,  veritably,  the  service  was  going  to 
the  dogs ;  he  would  shake  off  his  fetters  and  be  free  once  more. 

Meanwhile  the  Colonel  cooled  down  ;  the  Adjutant  came  and  said 
the  old  man  was  sorry  for  what  had  passed,  and  that  he,  the  Adjutant, 
felt  certain  that  if  a  proper  apology  were  made  all  would  be  forgotten 
and  go  well.    The  sentry  was  taken  off;  X told  he  was  at  liberty. 
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The^'Bnt  1180  be  made  of  hitlibarty'-^r^tKiohiis  the  owMiks-blindnesB 
of^ttiftiftki4<^M^a8  Id-'SeDd^ia  his  -papeas,  wbioh^  he  petsanaUy  quv 
off  %7'a  toail  eailiagHWsML  But  the  Colonel  teally  w«b  a  kind- 
beaaftei  flMkii^^fae  did  all  that  a  man  in  his  poaition  eocdd  do  to 
tiitfooth  matters.  The  poor  Adjutant  Jnd  a  haid  time  of  it;,  ha 
was  ^onthioally  goings  badrwaxda  and>  forwards  as. an  n&offioial 
rAar^  Jtaffaw^  lirDm  the  '^father  of  his  regiment"  to  bis  aolky 

'^  child**'    At  length  X  'i vepented.    Apology  was  tendered^  and 

right  gtadty  aooepted ;  and^  moreover,  the  Colonel  iAsiated  on 

X leaving  for  England  immediatfely,  in  oorder  to  ioteroept  hia 

papers.     The  necessary  leave  given,  X'  ■  ■  ■  started  on.  his.  home* 


ward  voyage  in  a  steanMt  hound  for  Portsmouth.     Everything 
seemed  to  be  going  welli   and  X   ■  '■'   ohnokled  at  getting  ont 


of  Bueh  a  serious  sortie  so  easily.  Bat-^there  's  many  a  slip 
^twixt  the  oup  and  the  lip ! — ^the  simimer's  shaft  got  out  of  gear 
when  less  than  half  the  voyage  had  been  aooomplished,  and  they 
had  to  make  the  rest  of  the  way  by  sailing*  When  they  got 
to  Portsmouth  X^-~*-,  by  this  time  in  a  fine  ^^  fit  of  the  bkies/' 
posted  up  to  London,  only  to  find  that  the  sailing  vessel  had  arrived 
in  the  Thames  long  before^  disoharged  all  her  oargo,  and  that  his 
pikers  had  been  received  at  the  Horse  Guards  and  his  resignation 
aooepted.  His  money  was  lying  for  him  at  Cox's,  in  Craig's 
Court,  and  be  no  longer  had  the  privilege  of  donning  the  Queen*8 
scarlet. 

Thus  ended  the  misadventure,  a  fearfol  warning  to  all  future 
would-be  practical  jokers;  and  so  ends  my  tale* 
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90111  Do6h|isrdr  AdmiontrattiMi,  jddging  fcook'  tfaa  uofKKtattl  ^ooai* 
mvnioniioii  frqm  the  First  LonLof^  the  lAoilraaSaUy'tD'tbe;  jwaidr 
MemlM^r  for  Pfurutaiatttbj  ttr  Ukelyto  nadergo  oertam  ohaflgcaaBd 
sUfiot&r  Bupermio^  thaB.'faereU>fere;  Hia  Iiord8hipi«aj8a{'''Tke 
ffie^nt  o^Mdm -of  nAifiinifitrfttioft  land  ofjuttnagoitKani'  isiiw&Mii 
saliafiunbryL  In  etitftile  UB^j^dtMMd' wasto 'o£  materials  ^^  Nroik 
ia^eu^atod  for  ti^dttedaiii  eetabUstotenta;  and*  tih«  oo^t  of /bmlding 
10  &r  ia  oBoeas  o£  thai)  of.  pffivato^yards.  If  thia  *  differedeai )»0twe^ti 
tlie«cocltof  piKNliiotfam-o&n&M  in  aome^way  bd*apprbBilBM«l»d»ihe 
Hofiae'of  GotiH»^&  trtlhoot'CHN&lmab^  eapeoiatly  in  iimfS'^'gesieeal 
finanoial  Ited  Jxidnatriad  depreesioii^  to  aniraalli^' aaaeut  to-dia^xist* 
ing  expenditure.  I  wish  to  develop  the  reforms  institnted  laafc  yaar» 
kf' adjust  the  e8tablifl(bment9  it6  the*  work  4heyi  biir»;4<>  dO|  lind 
generally  to  eatablish  a  ayafttm  bywbtoh  dbor  ad«aitted!  ttoal- 
tenod  of -dockyard  work  may  be  ooi:ibiaed  with  ra^iand  eaooomiM 
exeottiiion.  I  am  satisfied"  that  it  is  only  by  sach:m^atis  ibal  the 
position  of  the  doekyatds  can  be  madd  permanently  seoui^ag^iM 
the  attaoka  to  wbroh  sow  they  are  justly  subject/'  >  tr.  . 

Lord  George  Hamilton  may  be  confident  that  by  *'aab$|itu|ing^ 
improved  for  obsolete  methods  of  administratioA/'  bo  a»  40.  aoo- 
cessfuUy  coBlp^te  with  otbef  yards*,  he  wii)  hate  the:  support  of  the 
ooanlry.  '.•...'  -i 

H.M.S.  Fearless^  which  is  at  present  bpleg  fitted:  o«t  by  the 
Badrov  Ship-building  Oonqpatiy»  is  expeoted  to  be  ready /for.  motive 
service-  about  Novembet  n?xt>  She  i$r  tbe  first  pf  aome.  tf^q^^- 
oropecsof  Kvaryfoianidable-lypewbioh  are:  being  bttiUl  £ot  tiie  ftunrf* 
The  apeed  expeoted  by  fibt  Admiralty  when  t^e  yessel  wa*.  demigfied 
yafi^aiitteen  t  and  a  ^If  knots ;  but  Upie  bMiMora  a9a:Qoii£4ept"tM 
a  much  higher  rate  of  speed  will  be  attained  during  the  forthooBHffg 
tIia38^  The  •  gun^nrm^itienii  ccm^sta  M  /fQur  >  5:iA«.  BX^R^  -igpns, 
moantad  on  •  Va^vasaeuff's  central-pivoted  carfiages^  eight  Nordea- 
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feldt  maohine-gans,  and  two  Gardner  guns.  The  torpedo  arma* 
ment  consists  of  11  torpedo-tubes,  or  air-guns,  one  fitted  on  the 
bow  under  water,  and  the  others  ranged  along  the  upper  deck.  The 
Fearle98  being  unarmoured,  her  safety  as  a  war  cruiser  is  secured 
by  the  engines,  boilers,  steering  arrangements,  magazines  and  other 
▼ital  parts,  being  placed  below  the  load  water-line  in  water-tight 
compartments,  with  a  protective  steel  deck  fitted  over  them.  She 
can  be  steered  from  three  difierent  places,  and  when  in  action 
all  her  men  can  be  out-  o^  sight.  ^T)ie  vessel  is  built  of  steel 
throughout,  and  particular  diM^Uksftmi  taken  to  combine  strength 
with  lightness.  

At  Sheemess  some  interesting  experiments  have  taken  place  at 
tkB>O»itB0o  Fointr  Fore '  with  the  new^  tbrpedk^  'inlmidld' by  Mr. 
Brem^an;  the-  resteltB^lieing  very  sAtisfictoTyJ  ^Jlbe  eipidritiielits  w<dP^ 
ooiiteatedin>ool[jii&olion-mth  the  elecMo  btaioii^li^t  at  tbi  fott, 
ajli  the  torppdb  wiati  -stdered  a^ut  khe  faarbouar,  in  diflbieni 
difebtiobsi  fit  die  w4H  of'thd  operator-  in  tb^«ttenfhD4d,  alid-was 
finaHyfiistocediat;  a'  tangdl  iho<)redii%ottt  a'  mUe  a^  theMedwfry, 
tlie-iliairk  being  reoABrbd  disbettiibie^' ty  melms  oif^^he  etociriti  Hjgfht* 
The  torpedo  id  kept'  utider  -  bdtitrot,  a»d^  sOeei-^d  •  by  meaiM  of  a 
wita-aOtaehed  tO'  the  XkMcbinerjr  in  the  torfwdo-rbom  of  lftie'>foit. 
k»  it  is  )n*eposed<  tor  ^tiAm  adaptability  of  Mr.  Brenna^'^  torpede 
fbr^use  h^-fairt  ef  thb'  fimoamebt  of  ships  oif  war,  I  ebril  hevect  to^ 
die^itfaj^ct.         •'  •"!"  'i  •     •  •   I  •   . . .  • 

The  following'  parijcutars  regarding'  the  fastest  ironclads  in  the 
werid  hbve  been  published  in  an  official  paper  z-^IiaUa  (Italian), 
18' knots  an  how;  Lepanto,  Umber k),  SMU^f  and  Sarchffna 
(Iteliatf)i  17*60 ;  WaripiH  (English),  17*20 ;  Imp^eme  (FVenoh),. 
11  iBt^fpiero  di  Luatia,  Marosim,  and  Andrea  Doria  (Italian), 
16*60;  Nile^  Trafalgitr,  SaiMpannl',  ArHtoWj  Camperdownj  Ben- 
idUy-'Rodnei/,  Howe,  €6Uingi0Ood,  OoIob^ub,  and  Bdinbttrgh 
(SidgUsb),  16;  Duilio  (Italian),  16*17;  2)tf;idb&>  (Italian),  16*80; 
DevaaiAt^n  (French),  16*17 ;  Aleaxtndra  (English),  16. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Italian  ironclads  are 
tte  fcfet^it  iii  the  wwJd J  ' .     .  .    -  i 

'SMSeV^fy  itapbrtknt  iMid  interestinrg'  ekperii^ettti  ird»  mads  at 
Pbrtfeto^but/h  Co  detenbhfe'  the  efficiency  ^of  the  present  i^stem  of 
Ifftfg  gifbtktiU  niliiel9.  (Six  'observatioti-mines  45t  600  lbs.'  of^un- 
<<k]«tdi^''ea^  were  molbt  Kubee^^lhlly  fired  It  aide  or  t^n  ihthmxts  of 
UrttCet;'  Attd"  ele^en'^t^Mt^r-eilnto  wer^  UkeA  ^f  Ibded '  with  "equal 

o^aieyWr^  Ibavittg-a  btt^y  kitn^  df'lt  at'Aldomhoertlre  sfreat'-fteld- 
d^'  i/as  donsiddred  to  be^  ttaB   tfi^bt   itdj^ortant  'that  had  beea 
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held  there  for  several  yeara. .  TW  ^nuAoafivce^'  were  cl^Aj  .^ttt  ^e 
objed  of  making  a  practical  iiusportioi^  of  t)^  ^jal  Engineer 
troops  and  tesling  their  effioiaaojf.  LieateQaQt-Generai  NicbolspB* 
Inspector-General  of  Engineers^  was  praseqt,  and  personally  saper- 
vised  the  bridging  operations,  which  were  carried  out  ia  the. most 
creditable  manner*  General  Nicholson,  on  the.  conclusion  of  th^ 
operations,  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in 
wbioh  all  the  arrangements  bad  been  carried  out,,  not  only  by  the 
Engineers,  but  by  the  Infantry,  who  had  proved  t^eir  efficienoy  in 
shelter-trench  drill. 

The  popular  and  witty  Sir  George  Campbell  is  never  idle,  but  J. 
qoestiou  if  his  last  effort  at  the  British  Association  is  likely  to 
nteet  with  any  more  practical  results  than  it  did  whea  propounded 
by  Lord  Bacon.  The  snbjeot«matter  of  Sir  Georg)e  Campbell's 
address  in  the  Anthropological  Section  was  described  by  the  speaker 
as  practical  rather  than  scientific  anthropology— the  study  and 
cultivation  of  the  oreature  man  as  he  exists,  rather  th%n  that 
bxaaoh  of  the  snbject  which  seeks  to  inquire  into  his  origin  and 
development.  He  recommended  the  systematic  and  scientific  culti- 
vation of  what  he  called  homieulture,  in  the  same  sense  as  ''  oyster 
culture,'*  "  bee  culture,*'  or  '*  cattle  Gulture,"  and  that  with  a  view 
both  to  physical  and  mental  qualities.  **  It  was  very  sad  indeed, 
when  so  much  had  been  done  to  improve  and  develop  dogs,  cattle, 
oysters,  and  cabbages,  that  nothing  whatever  had  been  done  by 
man,  who  was  left  very  much  where  he  was  when  we  had  the  first 
authentic  records  of  him."  This  homiculture,  or  "  man  breeding,^ 
will,  I  fear,  not  be  received  by  the  populace  at  large  with  much 
favour. 

The  Haymarket  Theatre — the  real  house  of  legitimate  comedy-* 
has  once  more  asserted  its  claim  to  that  position.  The  Yaughan- 
Gonway  Company  have  been  playing  nightly  the  School /or  Scandal 
to  large  and  highly-appreciative  audiences,  so  that  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  change  the  programme ;  au  contraire,  such  has  been 
the  demand  to  see  Sheridan's  masterpiece  that  matin6es  have  also 
had  to  be  given.  It  speaks  much  for  the  taste  of  the  public  to  find 
that  sound  legitimate  acting  is  as  much  appreciated  as  ever,  and  to 
be  intellectually  amused  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  in  the  uphol- 
sterer or  the  aid  of  actors  who,  from  some  peculiar  mannerism,  are, 
by  a  portion  of  the  public,  regarded  as  clever.  What  has  been 
offered  by  the  Vaughan-Conway  Company  is  good  sound  acting, 
while  the  portrayal  of  each  character  has  stood  on  its  own  merits. 
Your  mind  is  not  distracted  by  tawdry  furniture  or  the  introduction 
of  ob/ets  d'arif  simple  scenery  forming  the  framework  for  the  por- 
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traits  presentdd.  Miss  Eftte  Vmghan's  interpretation  of  Lady 
Teazle  has- giren  rise  to  mueh  orltioiBm.  It  is  assumed,  though 
the  groQifds  on  which  the  assumption  is  based  have  nerer  )>e6D 
cleariy  set  fbrth^  that  Lady  Teazle,  before  her  marriage,  w^s  a 
country  girl,  a  hoyden  in  fact,  so  that  after  having  married  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  she  should  display  the  ganeheriea  of  a  country  girU 
This  is  an  error.  Having  been  well  educated,  with  a  woman's 
quick  wit  and  aptitude  she  adapts  herself  at  onoe,  and  naturally^ 
to  her  husband's  position.  A  botn  lady,  brought  up  in  the- 
country,  who  has  not  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  London  society^ 
is  not  necessarily  vulgar.  If  space  permitted,  we  should  like  to. 
follow  Miss  Yaughan  critically  through  each  act,  as  she  has  dis*. 
played  a  histrionic  talent  that  superficial  observers  did  not  give  ber 
credit  for.    Terpsichore  is  replaced  by  Thalia : — 

Trae  ease  in  acting  eomes  ft^m  art,  not  ohaaee. 
As  ^ote  uoTe  easiest  who  have  leanit  to  da»oe. 

Miss  Coleman  plays  Mrs.  Candour  remarkably  well,  and  Mis& 
Marie  Illington,  as  Lady  Sneerwell,  shows  thi6  lady  to  possess  tfao 
true  vein  of  comedy.  Miss  Woolgar-Mellon  played  Maria  with  a 
charming  ndivetS  of  manner,  and  I  sincerely  hope  she  may,  in  time,, 
attain  the  high  position  ber  mother  did.  There  are  still  living  those 
who  remember  Miss  Woolgar's  princes  in  burlesques,  her  Lemuel  in 
Flotters  of  the  Forest ^  and  her  many  other  charmiDg  impersonationa 
in  the  days  of  the  old  Adelphi  Company.  Mr.  W.  Farren's  Sir  Peter 
Teazle  is  simply  inimitable,  and  Mr.  Conway's  Sir  Charles  Surface  is 
excellent  throughout,*  his  spirits  never  flag,  his  acting  in  thesereen- 
scene  was  in  the  vein  of  true  comedyi  and  nothing  could  havo 
been  more  genial  than  his  manner  when  selling  the  family  pioturea 
but  refusing  to  part  with  that  of  his  uncle,  dear  old  Noll.  Mr^ 
Forbes  Dawson's  Joseph  Surface  was  a  careful  and  well-sustained 
piece  of  acting.  The  other  characters  were  well  acted,  and  the 
performance  was  a  decidedly  spirited  one. 

Mtoy  readers  of  this  paper  will  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Captain  George  Goddard,  a  very  popular  member  of  society.  In 
1870  Captain  Goddard  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Coaching  Club,, 
which,  on  its  first  appearance  in  Hyde  Park,  turned  out  twenty«two 
drags.  Captain  Goddard  was  an  exceedingly  kind-hearted  and 
generous  man,  an  excellent  raconteur^  and  a  host  in  himself.  At 
the  Raleigh,  Pratt's,  and  many  other  olubs,  "  George  "  will  long 
t>e  missed  by  the  large  circle  of  friends  he  has  left  behind  ta 
mourn  his  loss. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  the  West  India  Band  from  the 
Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  has  given  rise  to  much  surmise.. 
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Oertainly  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  band  was  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  the  gardens,  and  our  country  cousins  were 
surprised  and  delighted  to  find  so  much  intelligence  in  a  coloured 
race,  while  their  picturesque  Zouave  costume  had  aa  exceedingly 
pretty  effect.  By  some  it  is  supposed  the  expense  was  too  much, 
4»ut  this  is  absurd.  Strauss'  Band  last  year  cost  more,  remained 
longer,  and  there  were  scarcely  half  the  number  of  visitors.  By 
4)ther8  it  has  been  attributed  to  some  cause  of  jealousy.  Be  tins 
how  it  may,  all  regret  their  departure,.^  and  they  carry  with  them 
the  best  wishes  of  old  EnglainL  -  While  here,  the  conduct  of  the 
bandsmen  was  most  exemplary,  and  they  sustained,  with  credit,  the 
honour  of  their  regiment.  They  were  treated  hospitably  by  all ; 
Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves,  the  Sonorary,  CofKUQissipner  lor  Ja- 
maica, was  their  staunch  friend  ^hrpughoutf,]/On^h^rai^ivjG|l  he 
gave  them  a  dinner  at  the  Exhibition,  has  engaged  one  of  them, 
who  had  joet  ocimpteted  his  term  Of  service,  t(i  \ttehd  iif  the  Ja- 
maica Court,  asid  dti  Friday,  September  lltfa,  he  attended  the 
ftinend  of  Private  Clarke,  a  member  of  the  band  of  the  iBt  West 
Indta  Begiment,  add  sent  ft'  magnificent  wreath.  Bu6h  kmdfy 
acts  will  be  duly  ftppreciated  by  the  service. 

An  excellent  and  most  useful  company  has  been  started  under 
the  B&me  of  the  ^* Tower"  Famishing  and  Finance  Company. 
OfBoers  of  limited  means,  and  other  people,  dan  have  a  house 
fiiraished  and  pay  for  the  same  by  easy  instalments.  The  goods 
are  selected  from  a  wholesale  manufSftcturing  &m,  of  which  there 
are  100  to  choose  from,  and  the  bnsiness  is  arranged  with  privacy 
and  despatch.  The  advantages  the  ^'  Tower  Company  **  offer  are 
,far  greater  than  any  other  furnishing  company  I  have  met  with. 
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A  BiRD's-Brt  View  of  our  Civil  War.     By  T.  A.  Dodob. 

Boston,  tr.S. :  Messrs.  J.  K.  Osgood  &  Co. 

Podge's  B%rd^$  JEya  View  of  the  Civil  War  ia.  Amenca  is  one 
of  tho^  useful  compilatiozLs  Uiat  ace  always  appraoiated  in  a  mili* 
tary  library.  The  author  has  apfiUed  himself  to  the  task  of  giving 
a  clear  aod  aocuralie  hiato^  of  the  whole  war  without  oolooring  or 
embellishment^  and,  discarding. also  pi^stiorial  illustrations,  haa  pro- 
vided the  reader  with  forty ^lone. page  mapsy  and  jEour  speoial  ones 
folded  at  the  end  of  the  volume*  In  a  modest  dedication  to  his 
fion  he  disclaims  any  desire,  to  be  **  original " ;  but  we  oan  say  with 
truth  that  anyone  who  has  been  bewildered  by  partizan  aaoounts 
of  the  great  war  will  find  very  exemplary  originality  in  this  honesty 
painstaking,  and  objective  history  of  the  struggle.  It  is  a  book 
that>  in  consequence,  can  be  not  only  recommended  for  its  own 
fiake,  as  being  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  war  we  have  seen, 
but  as  also  affording  an  example  of  the  kind  of  solid  histories  of 
great  wars  which  we  should  like  to  see  written  more  frequently  by 
our  own  ofiBcers. 

India    Bevisited.      By  Edwin    Arnold.     London :    Messrs* 
Triibner  &  Go. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  book  of  travels  of  the  season  has  been 
Edwin  Arnold's  account  of  his  recent  visit  to  India.  So  many 
books  are  written  on  that  country  that  the  subject  is  apt  to  pall; 
but  in  the  glowing  pages  of  the  author  of  the  Light  of  Asia  India 
reappears  in  a  form  calculated  to  fascinate  and  charm,  and  create 
quite  a  fresh  conception  of  our  great  Asiatic  Empire.  The  chapter 
on  the  "  Gamp  of  Exercise  at  Delhi  "  will  at  once  attract  the  military 
reader,  and  there  will  be  few  who  will  disagree  with  Mr.  Arnold's 
opinion  that ''  it  was  painful  to  note  how  great  was  the  lack  of 
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English  officers  with  the  native  regiments."  Little  reforms  of 
SQch  defects  are  infinitely  more  imperative  that  wordy  Ilbert  Bills^ 
and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Arnold  should  have  had  the  courage  to 
expose  them. 

Disenchantment.     By  Miss  F.  Mabel  Robinson.     London : 
Messrs.  Vizetelly  &  Co. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  entertaining  and  handsome  one-volume 
novels  of  Messrs.  Vizetelly  is  an  *'  everyday  story/'  by  the  author 
of  Mrs,  Butler*8  Ward.  It  is  a  clever  and  pathetic  story,  well 
adapted  for  seaside  reading,  and  is  told  in  a  singularly  unaffected 
yet  vigorous  and  masterly  manner,  giving  evidence  of  the  skill  of 
the  bom  novelist.  Mabel  Robinson  achieved  a  striking  succeaa 
with  her  first  work,  but  we  prognosticate  for  the  second  a  still 
greater  triumph,  and  trust  that  it  will  encourage  her  to  further 
efforts  in  the  paths  of  fiction. 
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